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Abt.   J.-T-The  HUtory   and   Antiquities    pf  the   Anglo-Saxon 
ChurcJi.   By  JoHNLiNGAED,it).I5.   ^  Vols.  London,  1845. 

As  the  ancient  heathen  nations  were  anxious  to  trace  their 
pedigrees  to  the  gods,  so  modem  Churches,  however  blessed  with 
light  and  sanctity,  are  dissatisfied  unless  they  have  had  apostles 
for  their  founders.  As  to  these  islands,  after  the  most  elaoorate 
researches,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  worthy 
ecclesiastical  historian  Fuller,  and  say,  "We  see  the  light  of 
the  Word  shined  here,  but  see  not  who  kindled  it."  Is  it  any- 
great  matter  who  ?  Shall  we  think  meanly  of  the  gas  that  il- 
lamines  our  city,  unless  we  know  who  and  what  was  the  first 
regularly  appointed  lamp-lighter  ? 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  Christianity  was  introduced 

into  Britain  at  a  very  early  period.     It  was  about  the  year  43, 

that  the   Romans  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  island. 

In  the  consequent  influx  of  strangers,  there  were  probably  some 

disciples  of  Christ,  that  silently  introduced  the  Gospel  among  the 

idolatrous  inhabitants,  who  were  far  from  being  as  uncivilized  as 

they  are   generally   represented.     The   island   is   described   by 

CaBsar  as  "  well  peopled,  full  of  houses  built  after  the  manner  of 

the  Gauls,  abounding  in  cattle,"  (De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  12 ;) 

and  by  Diodorus,  as  "  very  populous,"  (lib.  v.  cap.  2,)  though 

their  notions  of  population  were  derived  from  Italy  and  Sicily. 

It  had  considerable  trade.     Seneca  lent  to  some  of  its  merchants 

£480,000  of  our  money  upon  good  security,  and  at  an  exorbitant 

interest.     The   people  had   made   remarkable   progress  in   the 

mechanical  arts.     They  possessed  an  established  religion,  with 

an  intellectual    and  powerful  priesthood;  and  they  so  severely 

tried  the  Koman  power  by  their  brave  and  persevering  resistance, 
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that,  to  keep  down  their  patriotism  required  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion, which  was  able  more  than  once  to  dispose  of  the  imperial 
crown  to  its  generals  : — such  a  country  it  is  absurd  to  represent 
as  occupied  only  by  hordes  of  "  painted  savages."  Tertullian, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius,  exult  in  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
British  isles  had  received  the  light  of  salvation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3d  century.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  heathen  temples  were  here — 
as  elsewhere — converted  into  Christian  churches.  And  though 
the  imperial  dominion  was  far  from  being  friendly  to  public  or 
private  virtue,  yet  it  contributed  materially  to  soften  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  to  abolish  the  Druidical  worship. 

The  persecution  raised  by  the  emperors  in  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  raged  with  destructive  force  in  Britain.  The 
account  given  of  it  by  Gildas,  our  earliest  ecclesiastical  historian, 
shows  that  Christianity  had  already  made  considerable  progress, 
and  that  it  was  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  as  its 
living  oracles,  excited  the  special  enmity  of  the  persecutors. 

"  The  churches,"  says  he,  "  were  overthrown ;  all  the  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  could  be  found,  were  burned  in  the 
streets,  and  the  chosen  pastors  of  God's  Church  butchered,  to- 
gether with  their  innocent  sheep ;  in  order  that  not  a  vestige,  if 
possible,  might  remain,  in  some  provinces,  of  Christ's  religion.'* 
After  lamenting  many  "  disgraceful  flights,"  he  adds — "  The 
whole  Church  were  crowding  in  a  body  to  leave  behind  them  the 
dark  things  of  this  world,  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  happy  mansions  of  heaven,  as  if  to  their  proper  homes.**' 

The  elevation  of  Constantine  in  313,  put  a  stop  to  thisjperse- 
cution,  before  the  British  Churches  were  exterminated.  We  find 
their  bishops  afterwards  representing  them  in  the  councils  of 
Aries  in  314,  of  Sardica  in  347,  and  of  Eimini  in  359. 

"  The  orthodoxy  of  the  Britons  during  the  prevalence  of  Arianism 
is  attested,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  by  its  most  zealous  opponents ;  and  if 
the  heresy  of  Pelagius  afterwards  found  an  asylum  in  the  island,  it  was 
not  till  it  had  been  proscribed  on  the  Continent,  when  some  of  his 
disciples,  Britons,  like  himself,  returning  home,  propagated  his  doc- 
trines among  their  countrymen." 

They  did  so  with  considerable  success,  but  their  authority  was 
destroyed  by  the  preaching  of  Germanus,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
Gallic  bishops,  who  were  invited  over  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
the  sum  of  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  British 
Churches  during  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  Kome ; — and 
from  the  moment  the  Emperor  withdrew  his  forces,  we  are  left 
in  utter  darkness.  "  Continental  writers  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  existence  of  a  British  Church ;  aQd  it  is  not  till  after  the 
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lapse  of  100  years,  that  we  meet  with  the  work  and  epistle  of 
Gildas — De  Exddio  Britannicer  '^  Gildas  was  a  Briton.  He 
wrote  about  the  year  550,  the  darkest  period  of  British  history, 
and  describes  matters  with  which,  being  a  contemporary,  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  conversant.  Unfortunately  his  object  led 
him  to  declamation  rather  than  narrative,  to  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  evils  which  his  countrymen  suffered,  were  sent  in 
punishment  of  the  immorality  of  the  people."  Of  them  and  of 
the  clergy  he  draws  a  most  gloomy  picture.  •The  latter  were 
unchaste,  arrogant,  luxurious,  and  defiled  with  simony,  unable  to 
correct  dieir  flocks,  because  themselves  addicted  to  the  same 
vices. 

Dr.  Lingard  owns  that  there  is  "  an  appearance  of  bitterness  in 
his  zeal,  a  tone  of  exaggeration  in  his  style  which  should  put  us 
on  our  miard."  Yet  he  afterwards  forgets  his  own  caution,  and 
fully  adopts  this  exaggerated  and  onesided  representation  of 
the  British  Churches, — which,  like  a  great  artist — as  he  undoubt- 
edly is — he  sldlfully  contrasts  with  a  flattering  and  equally  one- 
sided picture  of  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  which  he  labours 
to  exalt,  on  account  of  its  Roman  origin.  Dr.  Lingard  is  a  very 
clear  and  forcible  writer.  The  work  before  us  displays  sound 
judgment  and  great  learning,  and  abounds  in  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  student  of  church  history.  But  it  must  be  read 
with  caution,  which  is  the  more  necessary  as  well  as  more  diffi- 
cult, because  of  the  tone  of  candour  which  pervades  it.  The 
anthor^s  sympathies  are  not  with  the  people.  In  reading  his 
pages,  we  miss  the  ardour  for  popular  rights  and  freedom 
which  lends  such  a  charm  to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Augustin 
Thierry.  Indeed,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  not  to  feel  himself  the  ad- 
vocate of  Papal  usurpation  and  supremacy,  which  can  be  best 
defended  by  vilifying  the  conquered  Churches.  His  bias  carries 
him  so  far  as  to  make  him  assert  that  the  enmity  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  which  was  certainly  most  intense,  was  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  former, — and  that  the  proud  conquerors  had  not 
the  least  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  race  which  they  had 
slaughtered,  banished,  or  enslaved ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Gregory  gave  Augustine  authority  over 
all  the  British  Bishops.  "  Your  brotherhood,"  says  he,  "  will, 
moreover,  have  subject  to  you,  not  only  the  bishops  whom  you 
or  the  Bishop  of  York  may  ordain,  but  all  the  bishops  of  Britain^ 
by  authority  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  from  your 
instruction,  they  may  learn  to  believe  correctly,  from  your  ex- 
ample to  live  religiously,"  &c. 

After  quoting  this.  Dr.  Lingard  adds  : — 

"  If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  description  drawn  about  forty 
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years  before  by  Gildas,  of  the  depravity  both  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
he  will  readily  divine  the  reason  why  the  Pontiff  thought  of  placing 
the  British  bishops  under  the  superintendance  of  the  missionary.  Gre- 
gory was  not  the  man  to  invade  the  just  rights  of  others." — (i.  p.  67.) 

Of  this  alleged  "  depravity,"  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently  \  but  let  us  first  see  how  our  historian  casts  his  mantle 
of  charity  over  the  faults  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  : — After  drawing 
a  most  glowing  picture  of  their  Church  and  State,  he  says  : — 

''  To  this  picture,  an  ingenious  adversary  may  oppose  a  very  differ- 
ent description.  He  may  collect  the  vices  which  have  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  zeal  of  their  preachers,  and  point  to  the  crimes  which  dis- 
graced the  characters  of  some  of  their  monarchs.  But  the  impartial 
reader  will  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  eradicating  at  once  the 
fiercer  passions  of  a  whole  nation ;  nor  be  surprised  if  he  behold  se- 
veral of  them  relapse  into  their  former  manners,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions unite  the  actions  of  savages  with  the  profession  of  Christians. 
To  judge  of  the  advantage  which  the  Saxons  derived  from  their  con- 
version, he  will  fiiL  his  eyes  on  their  virtues.  They  were  the  ofi^pring 
of  the  Gospel;  their  vices  were  the  relics  of  Paganism." — ^i.  48. 

Granted, — ^but  then  the  same  rule  should  have  been  applied 
to  the  Britons.  Why  should  the  picture  supplied  by  the  ^*  zeal 
of  preachers"  be  admitted  in  one  case  and  rejected  in  the  other  I 
If  a  comparison  is  to  be  instituted  between  the  two  Churches,  let 
it  be  when  both  are  in  their  palmy  state,  or  when  they  are  laid 
waste  by  ruthless  invasion.  For  what  the  Picts  and  Scots  did 
against  the  poor  Britons  after  the  Romans  had  first  degraded 
and  then  abandoned  them,  was  done  by  the  Danes  against  the 
equally  debased,  demoralized,  and  helpless  Saxons. 

But,  in  fact.  Dr.  Lingard  himself  supplies  us  with  the  most 
ample  proof  that  the  charge  of  "  depravity"  against  the  British 
Churches  is  one  of  those  wicked  falsehoods  by  which,  in  those 
ages,  Rome  was  accustomed  to  build  up  her  supremacy.  In 
order  to  understand  this  subject  fiJly,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  when  Augustine 
and  his  companions  were  sent  from  Rome  to  convert  the  latter : — 

"  When  the  Emperor  Honorius  recalled  the  legions  fi'om  the  defence 
of  the  island,  the  natives,  who  had  often  experienced  the  desperate  va- 
lour of  the  Saxons,  solicited  their  assistance  against  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, the  Picts  or  independent  Britons  beyond  the  wall,  and  the  Scots, 
the  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Ireland. 
Uengist,  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries,  accepted  the  proposal ;  but 
the  perfidious  barbarian  turned  his  sword  against  his  employers,  and 
tlie  possession  of  Kent  was  the  fruit  of  his  treachery.  The  fortune  of 
Hengist  stimulated  the  ambition  of  other  chieftains,  who  successively 
sought  the  shores  of  Britain ;  and  the  natives,  though  they  defended 
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themselves  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  more  prosperous  issue, 
were  gradually  compelled  to  retire  to  the  mountains  which  covered 
the  Western  Coast.  By  this  memorable  revolution,  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  the  island,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  British  Channel, 
became  unequally  divided  among  eight  independent  chieftains.  The 
other  barbarous  tribes  that  dismembered  the  Roman  Empire  exercised 
the  right  of  victory  with  some  degree  of  moderation ;  and,  by  incor- 
porating the  natives  with  themselves,  insensibly  learned  to  imitate 
their  manners  and  to  adopt  their  worship.  But  the  natural  ferocity  of 
the  Saxons  had  been  sharpened  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Bri- 
tons. For  a  long  time  they  spared  neither  the  lives  nor  the  habita- 
tions of  their  enemies ;  submission  was  seldom  able  to  disarm  their 
fbry,  and  the  churches,  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  remains  of  Roman 
civilization  were  devoured  by  the  flames.  But  while  they  thus  in- 
dulged their  resentment,  they  dried  up  the  most  obvious  sources  of 
civil  and  religious  improvement.  With  the  race  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants disappeared  the  refinements  of  society,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  :  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  succeeded  the  impure 
rites  of  Woden ;  and  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  north  of 
Germany  were  transplanted  into  the  flourishing  provinces  of  Britain." 
— i.  18. 

Mark  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  conquest  on  the  minds  of 
tiie  Christian  Britons  : — 

"  In  their  estimation  the  Saxons  were  an  accursed  race,  the  chil- 
dren of  robbers  and  murderers,  possessing  the  fruit  of  their  fathers' 
crimes,  and  therefore  still  lying  under  the  maledictions  pronounced  by 
the  British  bishops  against  the  invaders.  With  them,  the  Saxon  was 
no  better  than  a  pagan  bearing  the  name  of  a  Christian.  They  refus- 
ed to  return  his  salutation,  to  join  in  prayer  with  him  in  the  church,  to 
at  with  him  at  the  same  table,  to  abide  with  him  under  the  same  roof. 
The  remnant  of  his  meals,  and  the  food  over  which  he  had  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  they  threw  to  their  dogs  or  swine ;  the  cip  out  of 
which  he  had  drunk  they  scoured  with  sand,  as  if  it  had  contracted 
defilement  from  his  lips.  K  he  came  among  them  as  a  stranger,  and 
solicited  an  asylum,  he  was  subjected  to  a  course  of  penance  during 
forty  days  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  their  fellowship.' — i.  61. 

This  state  of  feeling  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  British 
aiissioDaries  did  not,  and  would  not,  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Saxons,  whom  they  abandoned  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
God.  Hence  there  was  reason  in  the  demand  made  by  Au- 
gustine in  his  first  conference  with  them,  that  they  should  join 
him  in  his  missionary  work,  which  their  unchristian  resentment 
had  hitherto  prevented.  Mr.  Soames,  and  other  church  writers, 
who  are  anxious  to  trace  the  succession  of  their  hierarchy  to  the 
Apostles  without  being  beholden  to  Rome,  assert  that  all  the 
Biidland  counties  of  England  were  converted  "by  prelates  of 
natire  origin" — "  members  of  the  national  Church,"  and  that 
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with  the  exception  of  Norfolk  and  SuflTolk,  ^^  every  county  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  has  the  fiill  gratification  of  pointing  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  Britain  as  its  nursing  mother  in  Christ's  holy 
Mthr—Soames,  68,  69,  J  01. 

To  these  assertions  Dr.  Lingard  replies  i — 

"  Now  the  fact  is,  that  these  prelates  of  supposed  British  origin 
were  bishops  of  Irish  origin  .  .  .  the  only  national  Church  of  which 
Diuma  and  his  successors  were  members,  was  the  church  of  Ireland, 
and  that  not  a  single  county  from  London  to  Edinburgh  can  point  to 
the  ancient  Church  of  Britain  as  its  nursing  mother  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  because  the  British  Church  of  that  age  on  the  western  coast, 
refused,  through  national  animosity,  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the 
Saxons." — ^i.,  43,  note. 

Still  Soames  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  not  converted  by  Koman  missionaries.  The  heralds  of  sal- 
vation who  rooted  Cfhristianity  in  most  parts  of  England,  w^re 
men  who  were  branded  by  Augustine's  party  as  schismatics. 
Sixty-three  years  after  his  arrival,  when  all  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
except  Sussex  had  received  the  faith.  Wine,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter was  the  only  prelate  of  the  Roman  communion  in  the  island. 
"  What  then  became  of  the  boasted  successors  of  Augustine  and 
Laurentius  ?  Does  it  not  appear  evident,  that  notwithstanding 
the  pompous  mission  of  Augustine,  Christianity  was  kept  alive 
by  means  of  the  Scots  and  Britons,  even  in  England,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ?  So  little  did  God  bless  the  labours  of  the  boasted 
apostle  of  England  I  But  God  raised  up  other  men,  more  worthy 
than  he  and  his  agents,  to  diffiise  religion  through  England." — 
Hughes^ 8  Horce  Britannicoe^  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  It  were  ungrateful  in 
British  Christians  to  forget  the  labours  of  such  men.  The  claim 
of  Augustine  to  be  the  apostle  of  England  was  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption. The  Christianity  of  Britain  prior  to  his  nussion,  says 
the  able  author  of  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Britain^  "is  attested 
by  the  entire  authentic  history  of  the  period.  It  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  to  the  Land's  End.  It  is  proclaimed  by  the  moulder- 
ing ruins  of  lona,  and  by  the  monuments  to  the  memory  of  her 
missionary  monks  found  in  every  neighbouring  land.  Its  records 
are  written  on  the  hills  of  Wales,  and  on  the  rocks  of  Cornwall. 
The  names  of  our  headlands  and  harbours,  our  towns  and  villages, 
our  sepulchral  monuments  and  churches,  unite  with  the  trumpet- 
voice  of  imperishable  tradition,  to  attest  the  great  fact,  that  even 
during  the  fullest  triumph  of  Saxon  paganism  in  England, 
Christianity  continued  to  shed  its  pure  and  hallowing  influence 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  island." — SmitKa 
Religion  of  Ancient  Britainy  p.  301. 
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Another  writer  says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  bar- 
baroiis  valour  of  the  northern  heathens  was  trampling  into  the 
dust  the  disjointed  and  enervated  remains  of  Roman  greatness, 
and  thus  placing  in  peril  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
through  a  great  part  oi  Europe ;  Ireland,  which  had  but  recently 
received  the  faith,  should  have  been  so  faithfiil  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  teaching,  as  to  have  furnished  an  innumerable  band  of 
devoted  labourers,  ready  to  rush  into  every  open  door,  to  en- 
lighten the  benighted,  to  correct  the  erring,  to  rouse  into  dili- 
gence the  lukewarm,  and  thus  to  diffuse  a  leaven  of  truth  and 
righteousness  through  all  western  Britain.  We  meet  with  some 
of  them  (the  Irish,)  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  their  learn- 
ing and  sanctity  always  procured  them  honour.  The  number 
of  them  that  went  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  foreign  countries 
was  so  great,  that  the  BoUandine  writers  observe,  that  all  saints 
whose  origin  could  not  afterwai'ds  be  traced,  were  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  zeal  of  the  monks  of 
lona  in  disseminating  knowledge  and  true  religion  in  those  dark 
ages  is  indeed  astonishing.     .     .     .     The  account  which  Bede 

Ees  of  Columen  and  other  divines  that  went  from  Hii  to  Eng- 
d  is  interesting  and  curious.  They  instructed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  youth  :  Aidan  had  charge  of  twelve.  They  lived  in  the 
most  plain  and  frugal  manner,  supporting  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  &c.  Bede  adcis,  that  they  brought  religion 
into  such  repute,  that  a  clergyman  or  monk  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  joy  as  a  servant  of  God  ;  that  when  they  travelled 
the  road,  people  ran  to  them  to  get  their  blessing ;  and  that  when 
they  went  to  any  village,  which  they  did  only  when  they  had 
occasion  to  preach,  baptize,  or  visit  the  sick,  crowds  gathered  to 
hear  them.  In  short,  says  he,  the  cure  of  souls  was  their  great 
concern," — Dr.  SrmtKs  Life  of  Columba,  p.  56. 

Dr.  Lingard  himself  makes  some  striking  statements  on  this 
subject.     For  instance — 

"  The  monasteries  of  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles  were  filled  at 
this-  period  with  men  whose  well-earned  reputation  was  acknowledged 
by  the  other  Christian  nations  of  Europe.  The  praise  of  their  virtue 
and  learning  had  been  the  favourite  theme  of  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colu- 
men, the  first  bishops  of  Lindisfame :  the  approbation  of  these  pre- 
lates awakened  the  curiosity  of  their  disciples,  and  the  desire  of  im- 
provement induced  a  crowd  of  noble  youths  to  cross  the  sea  and  attend 
the  lessons  of  these  foreign  masters.  In  Ireland  the  hospitality  of  the 
■atives  gained  the  affection  of  the  strangers,  and  the  advantages  which 
tJ^ey  enjoyed  attached  them  to  their  voluntary  exile. — ii.  329. 

Between  the  Scots  of  this  period  and  the  Britons  there  was 
the  most  friendly  feeling  and  the  most  intimate  fellowship.  They 
were  one  in  feith,  in  worship,  and  in  attachment  to  the  same 
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primitive  customs.  Till  the  end  of  tKe  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the 
Pope  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish.  And  the  whole  story  of 
Augustine's  mission  furnishes  the  most  convincing  e^'idence  that 
the^ritish  Chm*ches  had  been  equally  independent.  If  a  Roman 
hierarchy  had  been  established  among  them,  who  was  their  arch- 
bishop or  metropolitan  ?  Why  did  not  Augustine  communicate 
with  him  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ?  Why  was  not  he  held 
accountable  for  the  schismatical  customs  which  notoriously  pre- 
vailed ?  When  Augustine  in  his  ambitious  presumption  thought 
of  meddling  with  the  Gallic  bishops,  Gregory  checked  him  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  Over  the  bishops  of  Gaul  we  have  given  to  you  no  authority. 
From  the  ancient  times  of  our  predecessors  the  Bishop  of  Aries  has 
received  the  pallium,  and  we  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  authority. 
If  you  discover  anything  reprehensible  in  the  conduct  of  the  Gallic 
bishops,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  advise  the  Bishop  of  Aries  respecting 
the  best  manner  of  reforming  it,  &c.  But  authority,  whenever  it  is 
to.be  employed,  must  proceed  from  him,  that  we  may  not  subvert  the 
order  established  by  our  fathers.  But  with  respect  to  the  bishops  of 
Britain  we  commit  them  all  to  your  brotherhood,  &c. — Bed.  i.  c.  27. 

Is  it  not  manifest  from  this  that  there  had  been  no  man  in 
Britain  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Aries  ?  Not  one  of  the  British  bishops  had  received  the  Pallium  ; 
and  as  this  is  the  badge  of  the  Pope's  delegated  authority,  and 
of  subjection  to  his  jurisdiction,  this  very  correspondence  with 
the  Italian  monk,  whom  he  had  sent  over  here,  demonstrates  that 
he  was  now  attempting  for  the  first  time  to  stretch  his  crozier 
over  an  independent  Cnurch. 

The  hypocritical  pretext  for  this  usurpation  was,  that  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Britain  were  shockingly  depraved,  and  needed  a 
radical  reform.  Well,  let  us  see  the  charges  made  against  them 
by  Augustine  when  he  met  some  of  their  number  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  powerful  of  their  enemies,  after  travelling 
across  the  island  through  nations  of  pagans,  in  order  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  the  free  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  what 
heretical  pravity  were  they  guilty  ?  By  what  moral  abomina- 
tions were  their  lives  scandalized  f  The  reforms  required  by  the 
Pope's  agent  will  supply  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

"  He  determined,"  says  Lingard,  "  to  reduce  his  demands  to  three 
heads, — that  the  Britons  should  celebrate  the  feast  of  Easter  at  the 
same  time  with  other  Christians ;  that  they  should  complete  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism  after  the  Roman  manner ;  and  should  join  with 
him  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Saxons." — i.  69. 

The  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  then,  the  heinousness 
of  their  depravity,  consisted  in  this.    They  differed  with  Borne 
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as  to  the  time  of  observing  Easter ;  they  knew  nothing  of  con- 
firmation, or  rejected  the  unscriptural  rite ;  and  they  declined 
preaching  to  the  murderers  of  their  parents  and  the  inlieritors 
of  their  plundered  property.  In  any  or  all  of  these  they  may 
have  been  in  error,  but  surely  that  were  no  reason  why  a  stranger 
should  come  and  trample  on  their  Scriptural  and  national  rights. 
Another  cause  of  difference,  and  not  the  least  fiercely  contest- 
ed, was  the  mode  of  cutting  that  senseless  badge  of  monkery,  the 
ecclesiastical  tonsure,  one  party  wearing  it  round  and  the  other 
semicircular : — 

"  Each  party  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  uncanonical  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  The  Romans  asserted  that  their  tonsure  had 
descended  to  them  from  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  while  that  of  their 
adversaries  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Simon  Magus  and  his  dis- 
ciples." 

But  Dr.  Lingard  assures  us,  that  "  their  arguments  served 
only  to  prove  their  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history."  If  so, 
why  did  not  the  Pope  set  them  right?  He  adds,  "  Puring  the 
first  three  or  four  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  clergy 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  any  peculiar  method  of 
clipping  the  hair.  The  tonsure,  properly  so  called,  originated 
firom  the  piety  of  the  first  professors  of  the  ..monastic  institute." 
In  consequence  of  distinguished  monks  being  drawn  from  their 
cells  and  elevated  to  the  Episcopal  rank,  "  the  tonsure  began 
to  be  considered,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  as  a 
necessary  rite  for  admission  into  the  number  of  ecclesiastics." — 
L  55. 

The  nature  of  the  conversions  effected  by  the  Roman  Mission- 
aries may  be  inferred  fix)m  their  mode  of  procedure,  which  showed 
very  little  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 

"  The  primitive  Christians  braved,  with  unconquerable  courage, 
the  menaces  and  power  of  the  Pagan  world  ;  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a  missionary  who 
ventured  to  preach  in  opposition  to  the  civil  power.  The  despondency 
of  the  Bishops  of  Kent  ^  and  Essex,  after  the  death  of  their  patrons, 
proves  how  much  they  depended  for  success  on  the  smile  or  the  frown 
of  the  monarch.  If  they  neither  felt  nor  provoked  the  scourge  of  per- 
secution, they  may,  at  least,  claim  the  merit  of  pure,  active,  disinter- 
ested virtue." — ^i.,  42. 

We  should  not  wonder,  then,  when  we  read  of  ten  thousand 
marching  under  the  royal  banner,  to  be  baptized  on  Christmas 
eve.  Wholesale  baptisms  argued  little  for  the  Christianity  of 
the  converts.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  the  bishops 
labonred  hard  afterwards  to  instruct  and  civilize  their  disciples, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability.     Still  the  work  was 
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superficial;  the  light  was  faint  and  evanescent,  and  scarcely 
affected  the  heathen  darkness  which  still  covered  the  masses  of 
the  people,  who  were  Christians  in  name  only ;  or,  if  there  was  a 
flusn  of  prosperity  at  the  beginning — a  fit  of  first  love  and  new- 
bom  zeal — it  did  not  last  long. 

"  After  a  certain  period,  the  virtues  which  had  so  brilliantly  IHumi^ 
nated  the  Aurora  of  their  Church  began  to  disappear ;  with  the  extir- 
pation of  idolatry,  the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  bishops  were  gradually 
relaxed,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  had  formerly  characterized 
the  monks  and  clergy,  insensibly  evaporated  in  the  sunshine  of  ease 
and  prosperity." — ^ii.,  217. 

Never  were  wealth  and  power  more  greedily  grasped  by  any 
clergy,  nor  did  they  ever  prove  a  greater  curse.  With  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  extorted,  in  most  cases,  from  supersti- 
tion, by  the  terrors  of  death,  the  prelates  assumed  the  highest 
rank  as  state  functionaries,  and  rivalled  kings  in  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  world. 

"  The  mitre,'*  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  frequently  became  the  reward 
of  intrigue  and  influence.  The  new  bishops  were  frequently  selected 
from  the  twelve  chaplains  of  the  king,  or  the  clerical  favourites  of 
some  powerful  earl,  and  the  nomination  of  the  monarch  was  often 
made  to  fall  on  the  most  ambitious  or  the  least  worthy  of  the  appli- 
cants."— i.,  95. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  hierarchy  was  fashioned  after  the 
Roman  model ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  doctrines  which 
were  taught  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  held  by  the 
Catholics  at  present.  But  there  were  peculiarities,  especially 
relating  to  the  sacraments,  which  we  must  briefly  notice. 

According  to  our  learned  Catholic  historian,  "the  regular 
manner  of  iadministering  baptism  was  by  immersiony  the  time,  the 
two  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost."  If  an  adult,  the  proselyte 
descended  into  the  font,  the  priest  depressed  his  head  three  times, 
saying,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  "  and  he  rose  from  the  water  puri- 
fied from  sin."  He  was  now  anointed  on  the  crown  with  chrism,, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a  white  linen  cap,  called  a  chrismal, 
was  fastened  over  his  head.  If  the  bishop  was  present,  he  was 
confirmed ;  if  not,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  church  to 
receive  the  eucharist.  The  rites  of  the  day  were  concluded  by 
his  partaking  of  milk  and  honey,  as  a  token  that  he  had  entered 
the  true  land  of  promise.  He  was  expected  to  attend  church, 
and  communicate  daily  for  a  week,  wnen  the  chrismal  was  re-, 
moved.  Infants  were  given  to  the  priest  naked,  and  the  whole 
body  was  immersed  three  times.  The  anointing  with  chrism, 
&c.  followed,  and  also  the  communion^  which  was  administered 
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under  the  sole  form  of  wine,  the  priest  dipping  his  finger  in  the 
cup,  and  introducing  it  into  the  infant's  mouth. — ^i.,  318. 

Till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  our  ancestors  called  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  "  the  housel."  "  During  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  period,"  Dr.  Lingard  says,  "  it  was  administered  in 
both  kindsy  first  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  then  to  the  people, 
the  priest  administering  the  offletesj  (bread)  and  the  deacon  the 
cup/'— i.,  327. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Indulgences  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
passage  throws  much  light  on  the  religion  of  the  period.  Fasting 
was  the  usual  penance ;  but  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  dying, 
might  find  sucn  penance  physically  impossible.  In  that  case  it 
was  commuted  for  money  or  prayers.  "  Thus,  a  new  system  of 
canonical  arithmetic  was  established,  and  the  fast  of  a  day  was 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  silver  penny  for  the  rich,  or  of  fifty  pater- 
nosters for  the  illiterate,  and  fifty  psalms  for  the  learned." 

That  these  compensations  would  accelerate  the  decline  of  the 

Primitive  discipline,  was  foreseen  and  lamented  by  the  bishops. 
?he  torrent,  however,  was  irresistible,  and  the  condemned  Indul- 
fences  were  gradually  sanctioned,  first  by  the  silence,  afterwards 
y  the  approbation,  of  their  successors.  Another  innovation 
followed,  wnich  contributed  much  to  enrich  the  monasteries — 
the  system  of  atoning  for  crimes  by  "  the  austerities  of  mercenary 
penitents.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  thun- 
dered its  anathemas.  The  new  doctrine  was  supported  by  the 
wishes  and  the  practice  of  the  opulent,  and  its  toleration  was  at 
length  extorted,  on  the  condition  that  the  sinner  should  undergo 
in  person  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  penance." 
A  Thane  did  penance  thus : — 

'^  At  his  summons,  his  fiiends  and  dependents  assembled  at  his 
castle  ;  they  also  assumed  the  garb  of  penitence ;  their  food  was  con- 
fined to  bread,  herbs,  and  water,  and  their  austerities  were  continued 
till  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  fasts  equalled  the  number  specified 
by  the  canons.  Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  120  associates,  an  opulent 
sinner  might,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  discharge  the  penance 
of  a  whole  jesLV."— Lingard,  i.,  337-339. 

From  these  cases,  and  the  prevalence  of  judicial  proceedings 
by  ordeal,  in  which  the  Church  was  made  an  unwilling  instru- 
ment, we  see  how  utterly  impotent  for  good  was  the  Papal 
authority  I  Instead  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith,  it  was 
borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  error  and  iniquity,  and  at  last 
actually  compelled  to  sanction  and  consecrate,  as  parts  of  its 
system,  evils  against  which  it  had  vainly  exhausted  its  thunders 
and  anathemas  I 
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The  Danish  invasions  caused  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to 
degenerate  rapidly.     In  the  days  of  Alfreo, — 

"  The  laity  had  resumed  the  ferocious  manners  of  their  pagan  fore- 
others.  The  clergy  had  grown  indolent,  dissolute,  and  illiterate. 
The  monastic  order  had  been  apparently  annil;ilat«d.  .  .  .  Habits  of 
predatory  warfare  had  introduced  a  spirit  of  insubordination ;  and 
impunity  had  strengthened  the  impulse  of  the  passions.  The  slow  and 
tranquil  profits  of  industry  were  despised;  the  roads  were  infested 
with  robbers;  and  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  banditti  com- 
pelled the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  to  associate  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives,  families,  and  property.  The  dictates  of  natural  equity,  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  regulations  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were 
despised.  The  indissoluble  knot  of  marriage  was  repeatedly  disse- 
vered on  the  slightest  suggestion  of  passion  or  disgust ;  and  in  defiance 
of  divine  and  human  prohibitions,  the  nuptial  union  was  frequently 
polluted  and  degraded  by  the  unnatural  crime  of  incest.  To  suppress 
these  licentious  habits  was  the  first  care  of  Alfred." — ii.  241. 

Here  is  a  picture  to  match  that  of  Gildas.  See  what  invasion 
and  anarchy  can  do  to  degrade  a  people !  How  quickly  the  work 
of  desolation  is  done !  Withdraw  the  hand  of  culture  from  the 
finest  garden,  and  it  will  be  soon  a  wilderness.  Let  law  and  re- 
ligion but  abandon  the  gorgeous  palace  and  the  solemn  temple, 
and  they  will  become,  ere  many  years,  the  saddest  of  ruins. 

The  decline  of  learning  among  the  Saxons  during  these  disor- 
ganized times,  kept  pace  with  that  of  religion  and  morality. 

"  If  the  learning  of  their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  on 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  extinguished  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  Northmen,  and  succeeded  by  a  night  of  profound  igno- 
rance. This  lamentable  change  is  amply  and  feelingly  described  by 
Alfred  himself.  ....  *  Such  was  the  general  ignorance  among  the 
English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the  Humber  (and  I  dare 
say  not  many  on  the  other)  who  could  understand  the  service  in  Eng- 
lish, or  translate  a  Latin  Epistle  into  their  own  language.  So  few 
were  they  that  I  do  not  recoUect  a  single  individual  to  the  south  of 
the  Thames  who  was  able  to  do  it  when  I  ascended  the  throne.*"— 
ii.  245. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Saxons  were  always  an 
illiterate  people.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  their 
history,  that  a  few  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  laity  learned  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  clergy  of  those  times 
that  they  accomplished  so  little  in  the  work  of  popular  education. 

The  Danish  invasions  wholly  destroyed  the  Saxon  monas- 
teries. "  Of  the  younger  clerks  some  adopted  the  married  state^ 
others  plunged  with  precipitation  into  the  pleasures  and  vices  of 
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the  age,  and  by  their  licentiousness  shocked  the  piety  of  their 
more  fervent  brethren.'^  Some  retained  the  monastic  property 
while  they  abandoned  its  associated  duties. 

"  To  indulge  in  ease  and  indolence  seemed  to  be  their  principal 
object,  and  the  care  of  serving  God  was  abandoned  to  the  industry  of 
mercenary  substitutes."  ..."  The  days  were  passed  when  kings 
exchanged  the  crown  for  the  cowl.  That  ferocity  of  manners,  which 
constant  habits  of  warfare  had  inspired,  equally  despised  the  milder 
pleasures  of  society  and  the  duties  of  religion  :  no  profession  could 
command  respect  but  that  of  arms ;  and  the  monastic  institute  was 
looked  upon  with  scorn,  as  calculated  only  for  mercenaries  and 
slaves."— ii.  258-60. 

No  material  change  for  the  better  took  place  till  the  ruin  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nation  was  consummated  by  the  Norman  Con- 
quest : — 

"a  revolution,  which,  as  it  transferred  the  English  sceptre  to  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  prince,  transferred  also  the  English  Church  to  the 
government  of  foreign  prelates.  But  the  change  was  confined  to  the 
persons  of  her  rulers ;  in  other  respects  she  was  still  unchanged.  In 
the  essential  points  of  constitution  and  doctrine,  of  liturgy  and  sacra- 
ments, and  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see, 
there  existed  no  difference  between  the  new  Anglo-Norman  and  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  Church." 

Thus  Dr.  Lingard  concludes  his  history.  To  describe  the 
agency  which  now  destroyed  the  old  Saxon  Church,  as  it  had 
before  destroyed  the  old  British  Church,  did  not  suit  his  purpose 
as  a  Roman  advocate.  Yet  surely,  in  order  to  complete  his 
work,  his  able  pen  should  have  recorded  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  this  catastrophe.  He  should  have  told  us  why  and  how 
the  Pope  set  up  a  new  Church  in  England  in  the  eleventh 
century ! 

In  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume  he  remarks  beauti- 
fally: — "Religion  was  the  daughter  of  peace;  she  abhorred  the 
deeds  of  war,  and  refused  to  bless  the  arms  which  were  destined 
to  be  stained  with  human  blood.  But  in  the  revolution  of  a  few 
centuries  the  sentiments  of  men  were  altered."  Yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  were  not  altered.  Christianity  never  blessed 
the  arms  of  the  invader  and  the  spoiler.  But  the  Pope  did  this 
often ;  and  not  the  less  eagerly  because  the  destined  victims  were 
Christians  of  his  own  making,  and  churches  of  his  own  planting. 
Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  Norman  Conquest.  Thierry 
graphically  describes  the  Pope's  concern  in  this  business.  Wil- 
Ham  of  Normandy  appealed  to  Rome  against  Harold,  and  for 
appearance  sake  the  question  of  right  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  debated  in   the   conclave.      Hildebrand  insisting  that  the 
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Church  should  sanction  the  contemplated  military  invasion  of  a 
Christian  nation,  loud  murmurs  arose  among  the  cardinals,  some 
of  whom  said  that  there  would  be  infamy  in  authorizing  so 
homicidal  a  course.  Bat  Hildebrand  prevailed.  Harold  and 
all  his  adherents  were  excommunicated, — and  William  received 
the  gift  of  a  banner  from  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  a  ring  con- 
taining one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs  f 

The  invasion  was  successful.  Froni  Hastings  the  conqueror 
marched  to  London,  which  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him.  One 
cause  of  his  success  is  related  by  the  contemporary  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle with  mournful  brevity,  which,  though  referring  to  Exeter, 
is  true  of  most  other  places : — "  The  citizens  surrendered  the 
town  because  their  chiefs  deceived  them."  And  they  deceived 
them  because  they  were  divided  among  themselves.  Of  the 
social  desolation  which  followed,  we  have  no  space  to  speak ;  our 
business  now  is  with  the  Saxon  Church.  Lanfranc — that  model 
primate  with  the  Anglo-Catholics — treated  the  Saxon  bishops  as 
Augustine  had  treated  the  British : — "  He  drove  away  wnom- 
soever  he  pleased,  and  in  their  places  put  Normans,  Frenchmen, 
Lorraines,  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  countries  and  of  whatever 
origin,  provided  they  were  not  Englishmen ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  the  measure  which  dispossessed  the  entire  body  of 
the  ancient  prelates  of  England,  w^as  aimed  only  at  those  who 
were  Englishmen  by  birth,  and  that  the  naturalized  foreigners 
preserved  their  functions."  The  whole  body  of  the  monks  (for 
the  ordey  had  been  revived  by  Alfred  and  St.  Dunstan)  was  also 
expelled.  "A  cloud  of  adventurers  came  over  from  Gaul. to 
pounce  upon  the  prelacies,  the  abbacies,  the  archdeaconries,  and 
deaneries  of  England.  Most  of  these  men  exhibited  in  their  new 
vocation  the  most  shameless  immorality,"  though  their  patrons 
hypocritically  talked  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  English. 

The  hatred  which  the  clergy  of  the  Conquest  bore  to  the  natives 
of  England,  extended,  Thierry  remarks,  even  to  the  saints  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  in  different  places  their  tombs  were  broken  open 
and  their  bones  scattered.  All  that  had  been  anciently  venerated 
in  England  was,  by  the  new  comers,  looked  upon  as  vile  and  con- 
temptible. But  the  violent  aversion  of  the  Normans  for  the  Eng- 
lish saints  had  a  political  reason,  distinct  from  their  common  dis- 
dain for  every  thing  which  appertained  to  the  vanquished.  £eli- 
gion  among  the  Anglo  Saxons  had  sometimes  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  bright  reflection  of  patriotism,  and  certain  of  the  saints  form- 
erly invoked  in  England  had  become  such  from  having  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  foreign  foe  in  the  time  of  the  Damsh  invasions. 
Such  saints,  therefore,  must  have  given  umbrage  to  the  new  in- 
vaders of  the  kingdom,  as  the  people's  veneration  for  them  fos- 
tered the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  consecrated  all  the  old  recollections 
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of  bravery  and  liberty.     The  foreign  priests,  therefore,  with  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  at  their  head,  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  that 
the  Saxon  saints  were  not  true  saints,  nor  the  Saxon  martyrs 
true  martyrs.     "  The  monasteries  founded  by  the  Normans  in 
the  towns  or  rural  districts  of  England,  were  peopled  with  monks 
from  abroad  who  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the  foreign  army. 
Each  fresh  levy  of  armed  soldiers  was  escorted  by  a  new  troop  of 
tonsured  clergy,  who  landed  on  the  shores  of  England  to  gaaingner^ 
as  it  was  then  expressed."     In  a  very  short  time  scarcely  a  single 
native  retained  a  benefice  in  the  Church.     From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  they  were  all  deposed  under  one  pretext  or  another. 
Thus,  under  the  new  Norman  government,  as  the  killing  of  a 
Saxon  was  no  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  so  it  was  no  sin  in  the 
eye  of  the  Chiurch.     This  led  to  perversions  of  morality,  which 
throw  a  singular  light  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
remedy  recently  proposed  for  the  insecurity  of  life.     Many  of 
the  English  fled  for  refuge  to  other  lands — others  became  slaves 
to  their  conquerors — but  many  associated  in  armed  bands  for  the 
recovery  of  their  property,  which  had  been  taken  by  force,  and 
avenged  by  assassination  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.  *  The 
historians  friendly  to  the  Conquest  complain  bitterly  of  this. 
"  Each  day,"  say  they,  "  was  committed  a  number  of  thefts  and 
murders,  caused  by  the  natural  villanv  of  the  people,  and  the 
immense  riches  of  the  kingdom."     "  But,"  says  Thierry,  "  the 
native  population  considered  they  had  a  right  to  make  the  recap- 
ture of  riches  which  had  been  taken  from  themselves,  and,  if 
they  became  robbers,  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  reco- 
ver their  own  property.   The  social  order  which  they  rose  against, 
and  the  law  which  they  violated,  had  no  sanctity  in  their  estima- 
tion;   and  thus   the  English  word   outlaw,  synonymous  with 
banished  man,  robber,  bandit,  or  brigand,  thenceforward  lost  its 
disgraceftil  signification,  and  was  employed  by  the  conquered 
people  in  a  more  favourable  light.   Thus  perpetual  terror  reigned 
throughout  the  country;    for  to  the  danger  of  falling  by  the 
sword  of  the  foreigner,  who  regarded  himself  as  a   demi-god 
among  brutes,  and  understood  neither  the  prayers,  nor  the  argu- 
ments, nor  the  excuses  preferred  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
quCTed  people,  was  also  added  that  of  being  regarded  as  traitors 
to  their  native  land,  or  of  being  suspected  to  be  such  by  the 
independent   Saxons,  who  were  as   much  maddened   by  their 
despair  as  the  Normans  were  by  their  pride.     Thus  no  English- 
man would  venture  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
dwelling."      Those  who  had  delivered  hostages  to  the  conqueror, 
kept  their  houses  barred  and  fortified  like  a  town  in  a  state  of 
siege.    "  When  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  at  the  time  of  making 
all  fast,  the  head  of  the  family  repeated  aloud  the  prayers  in  that 
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age  used  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  said,  *  The  Lord  bless 
and  help  us !'  to  which  all  present  answered,  *  Amen.'  This 
custom  existed  in  England  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
Conquest." — Thierrr/s  Norman  Conquest,  B.  v.  §  1: 

W  hen  William  the  Conqueror  departed  from  those  shores  for 
the  last  time,  he  left  behind  him  a  law  couched  in  the  following 
terms : — "  When  a  Frenchman  is  killed  or  discovered  slain  in 
any  hundred,  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  shall  seize  and  bring 
up  the  murderer  within  eight  days ;  otherwise  they  shall  pay  at 
tneir  common  cost,  a  fine  of  47  marks  of  silver."  To  avoid  this 
fine,  all  proofs  that  the  murdered  man  was  French  were  removed 
— for  if  ne  appeared  to  be  English  the  Norman  judges  did  not 
make  their  official  inquest.  But  to  guard  against  fraud,  it  was 
ordained  that  any  man  found  assassinated  should  be  considered 
as  French,  unless  the  hundred  judicially  proved  that  he  was  of 
Saxon  birth — which  proof  was  to  be  given  by  two  men  and  two 
women,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased.  Without  these  wit- 
nesses his  A  nglaiserie — or  Englishry — as  the  Normans  expressed 
it,  was  not  sufficiently  establisned,  and  the  hundred  had  to  pay 
the  fine.  More  than  three  centuries  after  the  invasion,  (as  the 
antiquarians  testify)  this  inquest  was  held  in  England  on  the 
body  of  every  assassinated  man;  and,  in  the  legal  language,  it 
was  still  called  ^'  presentment  of  Eiiglishryr — Thierry ,  B.  vi., 
§3. 

How  wonderful  has  been  the  destiny  of  Britain  1  By  the 
Roman  conquest  the  nation  was  paralysed ;  rather  it  ceased  to 
live.  It  became  a  province,  and  with  their  nationality  expired 
all  the  bravery  and  public  virtue  of  the  Britons.  In  womanish 
terror  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  when  imperial  protection  had  been 
withdrawn,  they  stretched  forth  their  necks  again  to  the  yoke, 
and  in  their  "  groans^^  implored  that  it  might  be  riveted  upon 
them.  From  a  race  whose  manhood  had  been  so  utterly 
lost,  nothing  noble  was  to  be  expected.  The  fresh  blood  of  free- 
dom, though  it  was  the  blood  oi  the  fiercest  savages,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  people  who  should  be  worthy  of  the  soil  of  England. 
Providence  sent  this  in  the  Saxons.  They  had  in  their  tempe- 
rament— or  they  had  acquired  from  their  climate,  their  neces- 
sities, their  institutions,  and  their  training,  all  the  elements  of 
power  and  progress.  But  they,  too,  were  conquered  and  enslaved; 
^'  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  Their  conouerors  could  not 
afford  to  do  without  them.  They  were  minglea  with  their  mas- 
ters as  servants,  serfs,  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  traders ;  and, 
what  was  of  vast  importance,  they  retained  their  national  insti- 
tutions— their  parishes,  guilds,  and  juries — those  normal  schools 
of  self-government  and  nurseries  of  self-reliance.  Happily,  too, 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  of  the  same  religion^ 
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though  their  priests  were  imported.  A  clergy  who  are  in  any 
measure  dependent  on  the  masses  for  support,  can  never  be,  for 
any  length  of  time,  indiflFerent  to  popular  feeling,  or  wholly  free 
from  popular  prejudice.  Besides,  the  most  rigid  system  of  exclu- 
siveness  cannot  prevent  some  master-minds  from  rismg  to  power 
out  of  the  plebeian  ranks ;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stem  Saxon,  Thomas  &  Becket,  (whose  amazing  popularity 
is  thus  accounted  for,)  they  attract  the  national  sympathies, 
and  become  the  conductors  of  that  lightning  which  startles 
lyranny,  and  perplexes  monarchs.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  Church  gradually  bridges  over  the  chasm  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  It  is  her  interest  to  unite  the  different 
classes  into  one  body,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  foreign 
caste  had  also  a  foreign  church,  maintained  in  proud  ascendancy 
at  the  national  expense.  Had  Episcopacy  been  forcibly  esta- 
blished, and  permanently  maintained,  in  Scotland,  how  fatally 
would  the  "  English  Interest "  have  warred  against  the  national 
welfare! 

The  Saxons  and  Normans  having  sprung  from  the  same  Teu- 
tonic stock,  the  mixture  of  races,  aided  by  the  common  services 
and  sympathies  of  reUgion,  became  a  matter  of  much  gi'eater 
fecihty  than  the  same  process  in  other  countries.  And  this  mix- 
ture, we  know,  has  ever  mven  the  most  powerful  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  I^erhaps  no  race  of  men  ever  ceased  to 
be  barbarous  and  stationary  without  mingling  blood  with  another 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  such  interfusion  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurred  without  imparting  benefit  to  both  sides — energy,  know- 
ledge, enterprise,  and  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  These 
causes  combined,  as  well  as  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
gradually  gave  prevalence  to  the  Saxon  language,  and  ultimate- 
fy  produced  in  the  "  Commons  of  England,"  before  whose  ascend- 
ancy Norman  feudalism  must  "  hide  its  diminished  head ;"  while 
the  "  Englishky  "  whom  it  so  long  trampled  down  and  spurned 
are  now  the  most  illustrious  and  the  mightiest  nation  on  the 


Christianity  is  insensibly,  but  to  a  vast  extent,  modified  in  its 
external  development  by  the  character,  institutions,  and  situation 
of  the  people  professing  it,  and  the  secular  influences  which  act 
upon  lis  teachers.  Too  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  national  re- 
ligion is  but  the  reflection  of  national  feeling.  The  Church 
ought  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  far  more  frequently 
the  shadow  of  the  State.  In  Rome  and  Austria,  Catholicism  is 
the  humble  servant  of  an  iron  despotism ;  in  Ireland,  it  gives  the 
reins  to  an  enthusiastic  democracy.  In  America,  Protestantism 
sanctions  slavery  together  with  republican  equality ;  and  in  our 
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own  country  it  blesses  the  banner  of  free  trade,  or  consecrates 
monopoly,  according  to  the  social  and  secular  elements  which 
prevail  in  connexion  with  it. 

It  woidd  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  ascertain  how  far 
this  has  been  the  case  in  the  different  nations  of  Christendom, 
and  to  what  extent  it  has  inflicted  injury  on  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, and  retarded  the  progress  of  truth.  What  avail  the  most 
accurate  definitions  of  doctrine,  even  though  it  went  forth  to  the 
human  mind  pure  as  a  sunbeam,  when  it  has  to  pass  through  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  national  preju- 
dice, by  which  it  is  discoloured  and  refracted  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent directions  ?  It  lights,  for  example,  on  the  bleeding  negro 
in  America,  and  instead  of  dissolving  his  chains,  it  sanctifies 
them  in  the  eye  of  his  master;  for  that  ma,ster's  pastor  has 
taught  him  that  slavery — which  defaces  in  man  the  image  of 
God,  and  reduces  him  to  the  condition  of  a  brute — is  a  Scriptural 
and  patriarchal  institution.  The  immortal  being  foimd  guilty 
of  a  dark  skin  is  consistently  denied  instruction.  He  will  not 
be  suffered  to  read  the  word  of  God — to  drink  of  the  water  of 
life  which  flows  freely  for  all,  provided  by  him  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  who  has  expressly  taught  us  not  to  call  "  com-^ 
mon  or  unclean  "  what  he  has  cleansed.  The  pious  minister  of 
Christ  who  will  not  lift  up  his  voice  against  this  iniquity — ^this 
detestable  antichristianism — lest  he  should  meddle  with  politics, 
v^ill  agitate  the  Union  from  north  to  south  to  get  political  laws 
passed  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  chiefly  because  of  her  spiri- 
tual tyranny  in  refusing  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
the  laity.  In  all  this,  these  truly  good  and  able  ministers  see 
no  inconsistency  whatever !  What  is  the  secret  of  this  obliquity 
of  mental  vision  ? 

Look  again  at  another  phase  of  modem  civilization  and  na- 
tional temperament  in  America :  It  has  resulted  from  the  in- 
tensely commercial  spirit  which  pervades  the  people  of  the  United 
States — from  the  passion  for  barter  which  animates  them, — that 
youths  enter  very  early  into  business,  get  hardened  in  the  ways 
of  money-making  ere  they  leave  their  teens, — escape  prema- 
turely from  parental  control,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  This 
state  of  things  is  lamented  by  an  enligntened  American  as  one 
cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry  in  that  country.  This 
precocious  manhood — restless,  excitable,  ardent,  self-willed — 
paya^  and  votes,  and  speaks  in  the  Church  ;  and  in  its  reckless 
go-ahead  enthusiasm,  must  have  talent,  smartness,  magnetizing 
energy,  forced  "  revivalsy^ — in  a  word,  it  would  convert  the  pul- 
pit into  a  galvanic  battery.  If  the  minister  does  not  come  up  to 
their  mark,  the  young  men  combine  and  agitate  against  him^ 
If  he  would  keep  his  ground,  he  must  strain  after  originality  and 
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effect.  He  must  strive  to  startle ;  and  while  thus  torturing  his 
own  mind,  he  distorts  the  features  and  dislocates  the  members  of 
evangelical  truth.  There  is  no  fixedness — no  sense  of  perma- 
nency about  his  oflSce.  In  the  pulpit,  he  is  a  mere  tenant  at 
will.  His  right  to  speak  there,  hangs  on  the  feverish  caprices  of 
a  boyish  despotism.  Hence,  we  are  told,  that  pastors  are  obliged 
to  remove,  on  an  average,  once  in  every  five  years,  or  oftener ; 
and  some  of  them  are  actually  hired,  like  household  servants, 
fix)m  year  to  year !  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  such  a  preacher 
to  speak  as  one  having  authority ;  or  that  his  office  should  be 
respected  by  the  young  dictators  whom  he  is  obliged  to  humour. 
It  would  be  equal  folfy  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  fairly  re- 
presented to  the  congregations  who  place  their  ministers  in  such 
a  degrading  position. 

Another  sort  of  despotism  reigns  over  the  pulpits  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  We  have  taken  these  examples  from 
a  distance  to  illustrate  our  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  social  in- 
stitutions to  assimilate  Christianity  to  themselves.  We  could 
have  selected  cases  in  point  nearer  home,  of  anomaKes  quite  as 
glaring  and  not  less  mischievous— in  regard  to  which  custom 
and  familiarity  have  blunted  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  public. 
We  are  far  from  thinking  that  Britain  is  in  a  condition  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  America.  We,  too,  have  our  enormities  and 
follies,  over  which  the  Churches  cast  their  mantles  of  indul- 
gence. 

It  is  natural  to  ask — What  is  the  main  ligature  by  which  the 
world  thus  draws  the  Church  in  its  wake  ?  Why  was  religion 
the  bright  reflection  of  patriotism  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  ?  Why 
was  it  also  the  blighting  shadow  of  Norman  ascendancy?  What 
made  Laud  and  Baxter,  Owen  and  South,  so  different  in  their 
spirit  as  expounders  of  the  one  Gospel  ?  Why  is  the  ministry 
more  or  less  democratic  in  all  Voluntary  Churches, — and  more 
or  less  Conservative  in  all  Establishments  ?  Why  do  we  some- 
times find  the  pulpit  teaching  a  one-sided  theology,  and  some- 
times even  a  one-sided  morality  ?  Why  do  some  Churches  go 
on  with  the  movement,  and  others  cling  desperately  to  the  past, 
— ^the  former  breaking  those  idols  of  antiquity  which  the  latter 
most  devoutly  worship  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  these  last  questions,  and  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  will  be  found  in  the  sources  from  which 
the  clergy  derive  their  support.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  vexed 
question  of  Ecclesiastical  Finances  will  be  seen  to  have  a  more 
important  bearing  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the  purity  and 
preservation  of  truth  in  the  world.  Free  Churches  of  all  deno- 
minations must  beware  lest  their  Voluntaryism  should  lead  to 
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mammon-worshipping,  as  enslaving  and  corrupting  as  is  to  be 
met  in  any  Establishment.  No  man  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  British  Churches  can  say  that  matters  are  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  this  respect.  The  commercial  spirit  tends  to 
make  the  minister  of  religion  a  commodity.  The  feudal  spirit 
which  endows  him  with  land  tends  equally  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  has  rights  without  duties,  and  accustoms  him  to  think  more 
of  his  property  than  his  preaching.  He  does  "  duty"  when  he 
must,  merely  as  a  formal  service  rendered  for  his  freehold.  Pos- 
sibly the  facts  connected  with  Church  property  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may  throw  some  light  on  existing  controversies. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  Saxons  in  England,  in 
founding  parish  churches,  followed  the  example  of  the  converted 
Franks  m  other  countries.  Their  custom  w^as,  to  assign  a  com- 
petent provision  in  lafid  for  the  support  of  the  Church  and  the 
clerks  who  were  to  serve  in  it.  Their  canons  ordained  that  a 
manse  should  be  connected  with  each,  and  that  the  incumbent 
should  not  be  obliged  to  render  any  secular  service.  The  revo- 
lutions of  three  centuries,  the  devastations  of  the  sea  kings,  the 
successive  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  two  foreign  nations,  with 
almost  incessant  domestic  turbulence,  must,  as  iJr.  Lingard  re- 
marks, have  seriously  affected  the  property  of  parochial  cnurches 
as  well  as  that  of  the  monasteries  and  larger  establishments. 

"  Yet  we  find  in  the  authentic  document  of  Domesday  a  considera- 
ble number  of  them  still  in  possession  of  land,  though  in  very  different 
proportions,  some  holding  to  the  amount  of  several  hides,  many  a 
single  hide,  and  others  not  more  than  a  few  acres.  Of  two  or  three 
only  is  it  entered  that  they  were  churches  without  land." 

But  besides  the  produce  of  their  lands,  there  were  other 
sources  of  income  enjoyed  by  the  parish  priests.  Of  these  the 
most  ancient  were  the  voluntary  offerings  made  by  the  people 
at  the  communion  service.  These  were  not  given  up  after  the 
clergy  had  received  landed  endowments. 

"  Those  who  could  afford  it,"  says  our  author,  "  continued  to  offer 
the  bread  and  wme  for  the  sacr^e  at  the  chancel,  and  money,  provi- 
sions, and  any  article  that  might  be  of  service  at  the  treasury  of  the 
church.  This  was  a  practice  which  harmonized  with  the  previous  no- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  never  presented  a  petition  to  a  su- 
perior without  its  accompanying  present.  How,  then,  could  they  pre- 
sume to  pray  to  God  for  mercy  without  making  to  him  an  offering." 
—(Pp.  179,  180.) 

It  was  not  till  the  eighth  century  that  tithes  were  established 
by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Gaul  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  In  750,  Bede  seems  to  allude  to  them  when  he 
says,  "  that  there  was  not  a  village  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Northumbria  which  could  escape  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the 
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bishop."     In  745,  Archbishop  Boniface  couples  the  tithes  with 
the  oblations,  and  calls  them  "  the  milk  and  wool  which  the  flocks 

C'eld  to  the  shepherd ;"  and  about  forty  years  later,  the  papal 
gates  inform  Fope  Adrian,  that  they  had  laboured  to  promote 
their  payment  in  the  Council  of  Calcuith.    Dr.  Lingard  adds — 

**  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  infer  from  such  data  that  this  im- 
position was  already  enforced  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms ; 
and  it  most  vexatiously  happens,  that  after  the  Council  of  Calcuith, 
every  vestige  of  its  existence  disappears.  Not  a  single  notice  of  tithe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  next  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
till  after  the  death  of  Alfred,  when  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  national 
institution  long  since  recognised,  sanctioned  with  pains  and  penalties, 
and  evaded  or  resisted  by  many,  when  evasion  or  resistance  could  be 
attempted  with  the  prospect  of  impunity." — ^i.  185. 

What  were  the  purposes  for  which  this  impost  was  originally 
designed  I  The  doctrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  the  Churches  on  the  Continent ; 
and  not  a  single  national  document  relative  to  the  subject  has  come 
down  to  usy  in  which  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tithe  is  not  distinctly  recognised.  In  the  compilation  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  we  meet  with  the 
Mowing  canon  :  "  Let  the  mass-priests  themselves  receive  the 
tithe  from  the  people,  and  keep  a  written  list  of  the  names  of  all 
who  have  given,  and  divide,  in  presence  of  men  fearing  God,  the 
tithe  according  to  the  authority  of  the  canons,  and  choose  the  first 

Eortion  for  the  adornment  of  the  Church ;  and  let  them  distribute 
umbly  and  mercifully  with  their  own  hands  the  second  portion 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  wayfaring  men,  and  then  may  they 
retain  the  third  portion  for  themselves."  A  canon  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  says  :  "  And  right  it  is  that  one  portion  be  set 
apart  for  the  clergy,  the  second  for  the  need  of  the  Church,  and 
the  third  for  the  need  of  the  poor."  In  1013,  this  distribution 
was  confirmed  by  the  legislature : — 

"  And  respecting  tithe,  the  king  and  his  Witan  have  chosen  and  de- 
creed, as  is  right,  that  one-third  part  of  the  tithe  go  to  the  reparation 
of  the  Church,  and  a  second  part  to  the  servants  of  Grod,  (the  minis- 
ters,) and  the  third  to  God's  poor,  and  to  needy  ones  in  thraldom." — 
Thorpe,  i.  342 ;  ii.  98,  256,  apud  Lingard,  i.  188,  189. 

Tithes,  then,  are  trust  property,  subject  to  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, and  they  should  be  taken  with  the  conditions  and  in- 
cumbrances which  attached  to  them  from  the  beginning.  They 
were  evidently  designed  not  only  to  aid  in  supporting  the  minis- 
try of  the  xohole  people^  but  to  keep  all  the  parish  churches  in 
repair,  and  to  maintain  the  poor  of  the  nation.  No  ancient  or 
divine  right  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  property,  which  does 
not  draw  after  it  these  unwelcome  consequences. 
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In  addition  to  ample  endowments  in  land,  altar-offerings, 
(which  chimed  in  fortunately  with  national  customs,)  and  tithes, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  claimed  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest, 
originally,  like  tithes,  a  voluntary  offering,  but,  at  length,  com- 
muted into  a  compulsory  payment.  This  was  called  kirk-shot,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  church  dues  which  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature.  The  clergy  also  got  a  legal  claim  to  other  "  dues," 
such  as  "  plough-alms,"  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  the  labours  of 
spring ;  "  leot-shot,"  a  certain  quantity  of  wax  given  thrice  a 
year  to  supply  the  altar  with  candles ;  and  "  soul-shot,"  a  mor- 
tuary fee  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  dead  while  the  grave  was  yet 
open. 

Patronage  was  always  rife  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The 
consecration  of  a  church  and  all  its  resources  to  religion,  did  not 
sever  its  ownership  from  the  founder.  "  It  was  still  according  to 
the  national  jurisprudence,  his  church."  He  disposed  of  it  and 
Its  profit  to  the  incumbent  as  a  loan  or  benefice  for  life.  He  ap- 
pointed to  it  whenever  it  became  vacant,  and  negotiated  for  its 
iale  ^s  he  would  for  that  of  any  secular  property.  "  The  incum- 
bent thus  became  the  vassal  of  his  lord ;  and  the  clerical  esta- 
blishment of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
the  property  itself  became  subject  to  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
Iftw."  Moreover,  the  ownership,  according  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  transfer  of  landed  property,  passed  from  him  to  other  par- 
ties by  sale,  or  gift,  or  bequest,  or  inheritance. 

"  Hence  we  find  churches  in  the  possession  of  individuals  of  every 
rank  and  profession ;  of  clergymen  who,  though  they  sometimes  are, 
frequently  are  not  the  incumbents ;  of  lay-proprietors,  both  men  and 
women;  of  associated  bodies,  as  guilds,  burghers,  and  rehgious  com- 
munities. Frequently  several  churches  belong  to  a  single  individual, 
frequently  a  single  church  belongs  to  several.  Copartners,  who  divide 
the  profits  among  them,  according  to  the  number  of  shares  held  sepa- 
rately by  each.  On  all  occasions  these  churches  are  considered  pri- 
vate property,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mills,  and  mines,  and  fish- 
eries of  £heir  owners." — ^i.  194. 

In  vain  did  the  bishops  complain  of  this  system  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Witan — in  vain  did  they  publish  canons,  threatening 
with  Divine  judgments  "  the  enslavers  of  churches,"  and  those 
who  "made  merchandize  of  God's  houses,"  complaining  bitterly, 
that  "the  churches  far  and  wide  were  weakly  protected,  evilly  en- 
slaved, and  cleanly  bereft  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  stripped  of 
in-door  decencies."  In  every  nation  of  northern  origin,  lay- 
lordship  intruded  itself  into  the  sanctuary,  and  ruled  there,  in  re- 
turn for  the  privileges  granted  to  the  spiritual  lords  as  peers  of  the 
realm. 

These  privileges  were  certainly  very  great.     The  bishop  was. 
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by  office,  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king — was  summoned  to 
the  national  councils,  and  was  listened  to  with  deference.  The 
archbishop's  word,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  received  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  equivalent  to  his  oath ;  and  he  possessed  the  right  of 
granting  nine  days*  grace  to  the  offender,  whose  life  was  sought 
by  the  family  of  an  injured  or  murdered  man.  In  all  other  re- 
spects he  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  etheling,  or 
princes  of  the  blood.  Other  bishops  ranked  as  eoldermen  above 
the  king^s  thanes,  exercised  equal  rights,  and  enjoyed  equal  emolu- 
ments. Even  the  parish  priest  was  called  an  altar-^Aaw^.  The 
bishop  also  presided  in  courts  of  justice,  in  company  with  the  eol- 
dermen, and  there  ecclesiastical  pleas  were  taken  before  those  of 
the  crown. 

On  this  sort  of  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  Dr. 
Lingard  speaks  with  candour,  as  well  as  good  sense : — 

"  The  great  evil  springing  out  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
which  the  State  attached  to  the  episcopal  office  was,  that  it  tended  to 
engender  and  nourish  a  worldly  and  dissipated  spirit,  especially  in  the 
possessors  of  the  more  opulent  sees.  The  private  clerk  or  monk  was 
suddenly  drawn  from  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and  transformed 
into  a  secular  lord !  He  became  at  once  the  possessor  of  extensive 
estates;  his  residence  was  crowded  with  dependents,  wherever  he 
moved  he  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort.  Thus  he  found 
himself  placed  in  a  situation  most  foreign  to  his  previous  habits — the 
management  of  his  property,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  rights  of 
his  church  against  adverse  claims,  the  applications  to  him  for  patron- 
age and  aid,  and  the  controversies  among  the  principal  families  in 
his  diocese,  involved  him  in  a  vortex  of  secular  cares  and  disputes;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  if,  in  such  circumstances,  some  of  these  pre- 
lates, acting  in  their  twofold  capacity  as  temporal  and  spiritual  lords, 
adopted  the  manners  of  eoldermen  and  thanes,  seeking  to  add  to  their 
possessions,  multiplying  by  the  "  loen  or  loan^'  of  lands,  the  number  of 
their  military  retainers,  and  employing  for  the  protection  of  themselves 

and  their  friends,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  arms We  meet 

also  with  numerous  instances  of  the  presence  of  bishops  in  military  expe- 
ditions, whether  they  led  their  own  retainers  to  the  field,  or  accompa- 
nied their  quota  of  armed  men  furnished  from  their  respective  dio- 
ceses."—i.  103-5. 

When  we  consider  this  amazing  metamorphosis  of  the  monk 
into  the  secular  lord,  can  we  wonder  if  the  baxon  prelates  were 
the  most  arrogant  of  mankind.  What  a  trial  for  poor  hu- 
man nature  I  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  annals  of 
upstartismj  not  even  in  the  elevation  of  a  private  soldier  to  the 
imperial  throne.  And  this  exalted  rank,  these  thrones  of  demi- 
gods, were  open  to  every  monk.  On  this  hope  cowled  Ambition 
pondered  in  nis  cell,  and  the  light  thereof  illumined  and  glorified 
nis  death's-head  and  cross-bones.     It  made  the  hair-cloth  lie  soft 
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on  his  flagellated  shoulders.  Who  can  tell  how  much  of  the 
grim  austerity,  and  fantastic  sanctity,  which  edify  Tractarians  in 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  we  owe  to  the  silent  but  ardent  am- 
bition which  urged  the  monk  to  exchange  his  cowl  for  a  mitre, 
his  cell  for  a  palace,  his  beads  for  a  sword,  his  passive  obedience 
for  absolute  command,  his  beggarly  poverty  for  boundless  wealth  ? 
How  natural,  too,  to  such  men  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance and  the  deeds  of  persecution  !  If  Satan  had  held  a 
council  in  pandemonium  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  human 
mind  could  be  most  dazzled  and  deranged  by  the  sudden  access 
of  arbitrary  power,  coiJd  he  possibly  have  hit  upon  a  better  ? 
And  could  ascetic  virtue  have  encountered  the  world's  allure- 
ments at  a  more  tremendous  disadvantage,  besieged  all  at  once 
by  luxury,  flattery,  beauty,  example,  and  impunity  ? 

The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  survived  the  Conquest,  and 
were  in  full  force  at  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  the  temperament 
generated  in  the  English  hierarchy  by  the  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  may  be  occasionally  discerned  in  active  ^oration 
still,  in  despite  of  three  centuries  of  Protestantism.  Fully  to 
purge  out  me  old  leaven  will  require  a  revolution  far  greater 
than  that  which  was  effected  by  Henry  VHI.  or  Elizabeta. 

Dr.  Lingard  ascribes  to  the  following  causes  the  large  endow- 
ments, originally  private,  which  Dr.  Hook  and  others  claim  as 
the  sacred  and  inalienable  property  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  on  which  the  Legislature  must  not  presume  to  lay  its  pro- 
fane hands : — 

"  Ist,  Men,  engaged  themselves  by  their  station  and  habits  of  life, 
in  other  and  distracting  pursuits,  trusted  that  they  might  compensate 
for  their  own  deficiency  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  class  of 
men,  who,  reUeved  from  worldly  cares,  should  have  for  their  chief 
occupation  to  offer  daily  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  to  chant  daily  the 
praises  of  the  Almighty.  2d,  With  others  it  was  the  desire  of  secur- 
ing permanent  relief  for  the  poor ;  and  these  frequently,  instead  of 
relying  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  their  heirs,  made  donations  to  the 
Church,  accompanied  with  the  obligation  of  constantly  maintaming 
a  certain  number  of  paupers  in  a  particular  district,  or  of  distributing 
charity  to  a  certain  amount  on  particular  days.  3d,  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  numbers  who  had  acquired  opulence  by  a  course  of 
successful  crimes,  and  had  deferred  the  duty  of  restitution  till  the  vic- 
tims of  their  injustice  had  disappeared.  These  men  were  frequently 
induced,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  to  confer,  as  a  tardy  atonement, 
some  part  of  their  property  on  the  Church  ;  and  when  they  neglected 
it,  their  neglect  was  frequently  compensated  by  the  piety  of  their 
children  and  descendants.  4th,  To  such  motites  may  be  added  the 
want  of  heirs,  the  hope  of  obtaining  spiritual  aid  from  the  prayers 
of  the  clergy,  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  the  Church  always 
offered  to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  wish  to  defeat  the  rapacity  of  a  pow- 
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erful  adversary ;  all  of  which  contributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
augment  the  possessions  of  religious  establishments." 

Such  bequests  were  often  accompanied  by  the  words — ^pro 
remedio — salute — redemptione  animae  meae  et  priorum,  anteces- 
sorum  meorum,  &c. — and  laid  duties  on  the  beneficiaries  which 
a  Protestant  clergy  cannot  fulfil. 


Art.  n. — 1.  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  anterior  to  the  Reian 
of  Charles  L  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  for  the 
Percy  Society.     1840. 

2.  A  Collection  of  Songs  and  Ballads  relative  to  the  London 
Apprentices  and  Trades,  ^c,  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIILy 
Elizabeth,  and  James  L  Edited  by  Charles  Mackay,  Esq., 
for  the  Percy  Society.     1841. 

3.  The  Book  of  Scottish  Ballads.  By  Alexander  Whitelaw. 
Glasgow,  1845. 

'*  The  names  of  so  many  men  of  learning  and  character  [Dr. 
Johnson,  Warton,  Garrick,  Farmer,  &c.,]  the  editor  hopes  will 
serve  as  an  amulet  to  guard  him  from  every  unfavourable  cen- 
sure for  having  bestowed  any  attention  on  a  parcel  of  old  ballads." 
Such  was  the  apology  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  for  his  indulgence  in  a  pursuit  which  he  felt  many 
might  think  frivolous  in  itself,  and  not  a  few  regard  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  gravity  of  his  profession.  And  yet  surely  this 
appeal  to  great  names  was  unnecessary.  An  old  iSallad !  There 
is  a  singmar  charm  in  the  very  sound  of  these  words.  In  every 
point  of  view  the  "  old  ballad"  is  interesting.  It  guides  us  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age  long  passed  by :  it  shows  us 
the  popular  mind  and  feelings  more  surely  and  vividly  than  the 
most  elaborate  treatise :  it  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  northern  literature,  and  it  stands  alone  as  a  species  of 
composition  which  has  been  truly  said  to  baffle  successful  imita- 
tion. The  general  characteristics  of  the  old  ballad  are  scenes 
of  bold  adventure,  romantic  love,  or  wild  superstition,  clothed  in 
the  simple  energetic  language  of  an  unlettered  people — the  events 
are  strongly  felt,  and  thererore  forcibly  narrated — the  images  are 
those  which  nature  suggests,  not  the  combinations  of  refined 
art. 

In  using  the  expression,  "  an  unlettered  people,"  we  do  not 
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anticipate  objections  from  those  who  have  condescended  to  give 
much  attention  to  this  subject.  A  comparison  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  diflFcrent  ages  shows  us  that  as  literature  advances 
the  ballad  declines.  The  poet  who  adopted  some  popular  theme 
of  exciting  interest  for  his  subject,  and  composea  his  ballad  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  lord,  or  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
adopts  a  higher  style  of  composition  in  proportion  as  the  tastes 
of  his  age  improve.  In  the  place  of  a  feudal  lord  he  finds  a  patron, 
a  public  instead  of  the  people.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  time  is 
changed.  The  people  still  require  their  ballad,  but  the  want  is 
no  longer  supplied  by  the  inspired  bard.  His  place  is  occupied 
by  an  inferior  race  of  rhymesters,  and  thus  we  travel  through  the 
names  of  Elderton,  Peele,  Churchyard,  Johnson,  Munday,  Delo- 
ney.  Price,  Parker,  Lookes,  Burges,  Bowne,  Lanfiere,  Tipping, 
Houghton,  &c.  &c.,  until  we  arrive  at  the  anonymous  band  of 
poets  attached  to  the  service  of  the  immortal  Catnach  of  Seven 
Dials. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  history  of  Ballad  Poetry : 
such  an  inauiry  would  be  incompatible  with  the  space  allowable 
for  an  article  Uke  the  present.  But  we  would  make  one  remark, 
by  way  of  suggestion,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  find  leisure 
and  inclination  to  pursue  a  subject  on  which,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  Percy,  Ritson,  Scott,  and  others,  so  much  yet 
remains  to  be  said.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  liis- 
tory  of  this  species  of  composition  has  not  been  carried  back  suf- 
ficiently far.  It  is  true  that  Percy  has  not  overlooked  the  early 
Scandinavian  bards,  or  Scalds,  in  his  Essay ;  but  he  disposes  of 
them  in  a  few  lines,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  the  mmstrels, 
who,  it  must  be  admitted,  stand  in  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  contents  of  his  collection.  The  literature  of  Scandi- 
navia contains  much  that  is  available  for  the  illustration  of  the 
"  old  ballad,"  and  of  many  of  the  manners  and  customs,  allu- 
sions and  expressions  it  presents  to  us ;  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  ancient  Scalds  were  the  historians  as  well  as  the 
poets  of  the  north. 

The  facilities  for  prosecuting  inquiries  like  the  present  have 
hitherto  not  been  great.  It  is  only  by  examining  ballads  of  all 
periods,  that  the  subject  can  be  properly  understood ;  and  while 
such  collections  remain  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  access 
to  them  must  be  limited,  however  liberal  maybe  their  possessors. 
Until  the  month  of  March  1845,  there  was  no  national  collection 
of  very  great  extent.  Of  the  others,  private  and  quasi  private, 
the  *'  Pepysian"  deposited  in  the  library  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  is  certainly  not  of  that  easy  access  to  tempt  inspec- 
tion from  others  than  those  who  have  some  very  special  object  in 
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view,  and  who  have  both  spare  time  and  money  at  their  disposal. 
The  Heber  collection  was  dispersed  in  1835,  and  the  Roxburghe 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Bright  from  the  year  1813. 
Happily,  this  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Ballad-searcher  is 
removed,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  having  secured  for 
his  use  the  last-named  collection,  which  Scott,  after  mentioning 
that  made  by  Pepys,  calls  "  the  still  more  valuable  deposit  in 
three  volumes  folio,  in  which  the  late  John  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
took  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  was  often  found  enlarging  it  with 
fresh  acquisitions,  which  he  pasted  in  and  registered  with  his  own 
hands."* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  this  col- 
lection ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  general  statements, 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  short  history  of  it  given  in  the 

Ereface  to  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
urghe,  which  were  dispersed  by  Auction  in  1813.  The  collec- 
tion was  originally  formed  by  Robert  Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford. 
On  the  sale  of  the  Harleian  library,  it  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  James  West,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  when 
his  books  were  sold  in  1773,  Major  Thomas  Pearson  acquired  it 
for,  we  are  told,  the  sum  of  £20.  While  in  this  gentleman's 
possession  the  collection  "  received  very  great  additions,  and  was 
bound  in  two  large  volumes,  with  printed  title  pages,  indexes," 
&c.  In  the  year  1788,  Major  Pearson's  library  was  sold,  and  the 
two  volumes  were  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  for  the 
sum  of  £36,  4s.t  The  title-page  referred  to  above  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  written  on  various  subjects, 
and  printed  between  the  years  1560  and  1700,  chiefly  collected 
by  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  West's  library  in  the  year  1773.  Increased  by  several  addi- 
tions.    In  two  volumes. 

"  These  venerable  ancient  song  inditers 
Soar  d  many  a  pitch  above  our  modern  writers : 
Our  numbers  may  be  more  refined  than  those ; 
But  what  we've  gain'd  in  verse,  weVe  lost  in  prose. 
Their  words  no  shuffling  double  meaning  knew  ; 
Their  speech  was  homely,  but  their  hearts  were  true. 

Rowey 
"  London : 
"  Arranged  and  bound  in  the  year  1774." 

We  are  fiirther  informed  that  Major  Pearson  was  assisted  in 


*  Minstrelsy,  i.  p.  38. 

i*  We  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lovers  of  coincidenees,  that  on  the  sales  of 
the  libraries  of  West  an^  Pearson,  this  coUection  was,  in  each^iu  the  eleventh  day's 
sale,  which  took  place  on  a  Friday,  in  the  month  of  April. 
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his  efforts  to  add  to  the  collection  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  Reed, 
and  that  the  Duke,  knowing  well  the  zeal  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, did  not  flatter  himself  with  being  able  to  add  much  to  it. 
In  this  "  labour  of  love,"  however,  he  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
expectation,  for  not  only  was  he  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  leaves 
left  in  the  two  volumes  for  further  acquisitions  (amongst  which 
additions  is  the  remarkable  piece  entitled  "  Ane  declaration  of  the 
Lordis'  just  quarrel,"  printed  by  Lekpruik  in  1567,)  but  he  added 
a  third  volume  more  bulky  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and 
comprising  seven  more  Scotch  ballads  of  the  date  of  1570,  of  ex- 
traordinary rarity  and  curiosity.  Between  the  acquisition  of  this 
collection  by  the  Duke  and  its  subsequent  sale  with  the  rest  of 
his  library  in  1813,  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
estimation  in  which  old  English  literature  was  held,  and  we  must 
confess  our  opinion  that  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  real  value 
of  such  memorials  was  shewn  by  the  price  given  for  the  three  vo- 
lumes at  the  sale  of  the  Duke's  effects,  viz.  £477,  15s.  The  pur- 
chaser, Mr.  Harding,  transferred  his  prize  to  Mr.  Bright.  The 
secrecy  with  which  this  gentleman  conducted  his  book  purchases 
has  not  suffered  the  amount  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Harding  to 
transpire,  but  report  states  it  to  have  been  about  £700. 

It  IS  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  these 
extraordinary  volumes.  They  consist  of  about  1335  broadside 
ballads  and  songs,  a  great  number  of  which  are  in  two  parts, 
printed  between  the  year  1567  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. About  two-thirds  are  in  black  letter.  We  fear  that  the 
date  given  in  the  title-page  as  that  of  the  earliest,  (1560,)  hke 
many  other  statements  in  title-pages,  is  not  strictly  correct.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  state,  in  limine^  that  the  date  of  com- 
position of  many  of  the  pieces  is  much  anterior  to  that  of  the 
printing — and  also  to  observe  that  the  reader  must  not  expect 
us  to  give  illustrations  in  support  of  all  that  we  have  said  respect- 
ing the  ancient  ballad.  He  will  find  them  much  more  readily  in 
the  collections  of  Percy  and  Scott,  and  in  that  most  remarkable 
Swedish  poem,  Frithiof  s  Saga,  by  Esaias  Tegner,  Bishop  of 
Wexio.  For  the  convenience  of  extract,  we  shall  divide  the  col- 
lection into  ten  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  HiSTOKiCAL :  comprehending  those  of  a  romantic  and  nar- 
rative character. 

2.  Political,  National  and  Protestant. 

3.  Love  and  Couktship. 

4.  Mabbiage  and  Amoeous. 

5.  Sea  Songs. 

•6.  Moral,  Descriptive  and  Eeligious. 

7.  Drinking,  Humorous  and  Satirical. 

8.  Tragical  and  Supernatural. 
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9.  Those  relating  to  Manners  and  Customs,  Occupations, 
Sports,  &c. 

10.  KoBiN  Hood  Ballads. 

The  first  class,  or  historical,  consists  of  about  160  pieces, 
amongst  which  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  are  those  relat- 
ing to  Scotland.  They  are  fall  of  the  stern  energy  of  the  times 
to  which  they  refer.  The  earliest  relates  to  the  quarrel  between 
Mary  and  her  nobilitjr,  and  is  entitled  "  Ane  declaration  of  the 
lordis'  just  quarrel :"  it  is  in  black  letter,  and  was  printed  by 
Lekpruik  at  Edinburgh  in  1567.  This  year  was  one  of  intense 
excitement  for  Scotland.  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
her  subjects — dethroned — and  her  life  threatened.  But  she  was 
not  without  powerful  friends ;  the  j)arty  by  whom  the  young 
king  was  supported  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  feel  permanent 
security,  and  amongst  the  various  means  adopted  to  keep  alive  the 
popular  indignation  against  their  unfortunate  queen,  the  ballad 
was  not  forgotten.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  *'  Decla- 
ration" : — 

<^  Not  lang  ago,  as  I  allone  did  walk, 

Intill  ane  place  was  plesand  to  behauld, 
Twa  leirnit  men  in  privie  I  hard  talk, 

And  eich  of  thame  his  taill  in  ordoure  tauld. 

Erideilus  sayis  it  dois  merwell  me 

Quhat  causit  hes  the  Lordis  of  Scotland 
Tak  on  ane  enterpryse  of  sic  folie 

Againe  the  Quene  and  aganis  hlr  husband. 

«  »  * 

To  quhome  Philandrius  did  answer  mak — 

*  *  * 

Behalding  than  the  actis  execrabill 

That  in  this  countrie  hes  committit  bene, 
The  schame  the  lack,  the  bruit  abhouminabill, 

That  saikles  men  with  sorow  did  sustene. 
Ane  privat  hart  it  mycht  prik  up  with  tene. 

To  seik  redres  and  mend  that  cairfull  caice, 
Far  man:  the  nobillis  of  the  Royall  raice. 

To  se  the  king  fyrst  lychtlit  schamefully, 

And  not  chereist  in  chalmer  nor  in  hall. 
Syne  murdreist  downe  causeles  and  crewelly : 

Off  that  tresoun  na  tryall  taine  at  all. 
Thay  quhome  the  bruit  did  trewlie  traytouris  call, 

Greitest  in  Court,  and  chereist  all  thair  best ; 
Quhat  Lordis  hart  culd  luik  on  this  and  lest. 

*  *  * 

Besyde  all  this  thair  durst  na  vertuous  wycht 
In  presence  of  that  proude  tyran  appeir : 
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Bludy  boucheouris  and  throtcutters  on  nycht, 

War  only  hard,  and  only  had  the  steir. 
The  Nobill  men  durst  not  the  Court  cum  neir ; 

The  royall  hous,  refuge  to  honest  men, 
Was  maid  ane  bordell  and  ane  theifis  den. 
*  «  « 

Than  to  conclude,  thir  Nobillis  dois  hot  rycht 
Gif  thay  the  Queue  keip  still  in  sicker  gaird, 

Untill  that  coward  Kingslayar  on  nycht 
For  his  demeritis  get  ane  just  rewaird. 

Than  lat  thame  all  concur,  baith  Lord  and  Laird, 
Thair  Kealme  and  Queue  with  guid  consall  to  guyde, 

Settand  all  private  profit  far  a  syde." 

The  next  in  date,  printed  in  1570,  also  by  Lekpruik,  refer  to 
the  murder  of  the  Regent  Murray,  in  the  town  of  Linlithgow, 
by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
cruel  injury  inflicted  on  his  wife.  The  particulars  of  both  trage- 
dies are  doubtless  well  known  to  the  greater  number  of  our 
readers.  Bothwellhaugh  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Langside,  and  condemned  to  die.  Murray,  however,  spared 
his  life,  contenting  himself  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  and 
granted  Woodhouselee,  on  the  river  Esk,  a  part  of  the  property, 
to  Bellenden,  the  Justice-Clerk.  This  brutal-  man  took  violent 
possession  of  the  house,  and  turned  its  mistress,  during  a  bitterly 
cold  night,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  furiously  mad.*  If  ever 
revenge  could  be  held  to  be  justifiaole,  it  would  be  under  the 
excitement  of  such  a  provocation.  We  cannot  stop  to  inquire 
why  Murray  should  have  been  selected  as  the  victim  rather  than 
Bellenden.  Mr.  Tytler  says  (vol.  vii.,  p.  267)  : — "  The  populace 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  the  late  Regent  had  been  much  belof  ed, 
were  highly  excited  by  the  display,  in  the  open  street,  of  a  black 
banner,  on  which  he  was  painted  lying  deacl  in  his  bed,  with  his 
wound  open  ;  beside  him,  the  late  king  under  a  tree,  as  he  was 
found  in  the  garden  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  and  at  his  feet  the 
little  prince  kneeling,  and  imploring  God  to  avenge  his  cause. 
Many  poems  and  bsulads,  describing  MuiTa/s  assassination,  and 
exhorting  to  revenge,  were  scattered  amongst  the  people,  and 
the  exasperation  of  the  two  parties  became  daily  more  incurable," 
Mr.  Tytler's  note  upon  this  is — "  State  Paper  Office — printed 
broadsides,  in  black  letter,  by  Lekpruik."  We  presume  that  the 
"  broadsides"  here  mentioned  are  similar  compositions  to  those 
now  under  description,  although  the  State  Paper  Office  is  not  the 


*  Tytlbr,  Hiii,  of  Scotland,  vii.,  p.  251. 
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depository  in  which  we  should  have  expected  to  find  them.  The 
pieces  referring  to  the  Regent's  death,  contained  in  the  Roxhurghe 
Collection,  are — "  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Admoni- 
tioun  to  the  Lordis,"  "  Maddeis  Lamentation,"  "  Maddeis  Pro- 
clamation," "The  Poysonit  Shot,"  "The  Regentis  Tragedie," 
and  "  The  Kingis  Complaint."  They  were  most  prohahly  written 
in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  convention  of  the  whole  nohiUty 
of  the  kingdom  (appointed  to  he  held  on  the  4th  of  March 
1569-70,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  offers  of  Elizaheth), 
and  with  the  ohject  of  exciting  the  populace,  and  intimidating 
Mary's  party.  Our  first  extract  is  from  "  The  Admonitioun  to 
the  Lordis." 

"  For  lois  thow  Lythquo  may  miserably  lament 
Thy  fait  Infortunat  and  duilfull  destanie ; 
That  precious  peirle  James  our  Regent 
In  the  was  slane,  dissavit  duilfullie. 
O  cursit  hour,  O  deid  of  fellonie ! 
O  waryit  hand,  O  wappin  violent ! 
That  spairit  not  his  greit  Nobilitie, 
Sa  undeservit  suddandly  to  be  schent. 

In  wickit  hour  he  saifk  the  from  the  gallous, 
Or  schew  his  grace  to  sic  ane  graceles  grume. 
Had  thow  bene  hangit,  Tratour,  and  thy  fallowis, 
This  commoun  weill  had  borne  the  laurell  blume. 
Better  justice  was  not  from  hence  to  Rome  ; 
Mair  quyet  peace  befoir  never  King  heir  held. 
Allace  that  sic  ane  Tratour  suld  consume 
His  dayis  befoir  our  King  had  bene  of  eild. 

Dowglas  and  Hume  addres  zow  now  anone, 
His  tressonabill  dolent  deith  for  to  Revenge, 
With  Atholl,  Erskyn,  and  Stewartis,  everie  one, 
Grame  andLyndsay,  remember  on  this  change, 
Schaw  now  he  lufit  the  manly  Laird  of  Grange. 
Glenkarne  and  Sempil  convene  with  ane  accord, 
Throwout  this  realme,  like  ratches  se  ze  range, 
And  seik  thair  blude  that  hes  his  body  borde. ' 

The  "  Poysonit  Shot"  is  a  superior  production  to  the  others. 
Some  of  the  verses  are  worthy  Knox  himself. 

"  Gif  wicked  vice  first  sen  the  warld  began, 
Had  age  be  age  but  punishment  increst, 
In  eirth  lang  syne  yair  had  bene  nothing  than 
Saif  only  vice  and  malice  manifest. 
Bot  to  thir  dajns  sic  meanis  God  ay  drest, 
Aganis  vice  that  vertew  ay  hes  strevin, 
Thocht  ather  uther  be  tyme  hes  oit  opprest, 
Last  justice  judge  beire  ay  the  ballance  evin. 
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Quhat  vice  rais  up  revolve  into  zour  minds ; 
Quhat  sin,  quhat  shame  in  hir  last  dayis  did  reil^ 
That  prudent  Prince  gif  yat  he  tuik  sum  pynis 
That  mys  to  mend,  I  hope  ze  haif  ane  feill, 
Gif  ocht  he  socht  except  ane  commoun  weUl, 
The  gloir  of  God  and  Kingis  obedience, 
And  in  that  cause  maid  Justice  ay  his  sheild ; 
I  seek  na  judge  bot  zour  awin  conscience. 
*  *  * 

For  mortall  malice  and  curst  covetice, 

With  wickit  Invy  commovit  all  in  ire ; 

And  prydefull  arrogance,  the  mother  of  all  vice, 

Aganis  that  prince  did  cruelly  conspire. 

His  fais  hartis  inflamit  all  in  fyre. 

His  blude  to  seik  invyfuU  of  his  gloir : 

Saikles  to  shuit  him  ane  harlet  feit  for  hyre, 

Hangman  to  Hary  that  tratouris  wes  befoir. 

O  bludy  bpuchour  baatard  of  Balial's  blude, 
Quha  to  this  realme  had  nother  lufe  nor  zeill, 
O  tressonable  tratour  be  tresso  yat  thocht  gude, 
Murdreis  the  Prince,  preserver  of  this  weill. 
O  sorrowfull  shot,  thy  poysoun  did  doim  steiU, 
Not  only  him  quhom  wofuUy  thow  woundit ; 
Bot  pure  and  riche  thy  vennoume  hes  gart  feill. 

Of  his  deir  deith  the  stoundis  him  confoundit. 

*  *  * 

In  place  of  peace  now  murther  weir  uprasis. 
In  place  of  luve  invy  amangis  us  springis. 
In  place  of  faith  his  &eind  falset  betrasis. 
In  place  of  rest  rebellioun  with  us  ringis ; 
In  place  of  ane  we  have  so  mony  kingis. 
The  Crownit  King  gettis  na  obedience. 
Sum  France  for  aide  and  sum  Ingland  inbringis. 
The  ane  for  wrak,  the  tother  for  defence." 

We  give   one  verse  from  "  Maddeis  Proclamation/'  which 
appears  to  point  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  written. 

"  Thairfoir  my  Lords,  as  best  accords, 
Sen  ze  ar  hapnit  bidder. 
This  I  will  say,  tuix  sport  and  play. 
My  wordis  weill  considder. 
And  poder  yame  for  zour  awin  schame. 
To  mark  thame  be  not  lidder : 
Lat  na  man's  feid,  throw  feirfuU  dreid, 
Zour  hartis  mak  to  swidder." 

The  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton  is  celebrated  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  ablest  sea  officer  of  James  IV.,  and  in  Eng- 
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lish  ballads  as  belonging  to  a  most  redoubtable  pirate.  Acting 
under  letters  of  marque,  granted  against  the  Portuguese,  it 
was  asserted  that  he  abused  his  license,  and  made  free  with  the 

f)ods  and  chattels  of  English  merchants.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir 
dward  Howard,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  sailed  against  him, 
and  after  an  obstinate  engagement  succeeded  in  capturing  his 
two  ships.  Barton  himself  perished  in  the  action.  Tnis  event  is 
said  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  war  between  Henry  and 
James,  which  terminated  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Floddeii  Field.  It 
is  certain  that  it  formed  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  letter 
of  remonstrance  addressed  by  James  to  Henry,  while  the  latter 
was  engaged  with  his  troops  before  Terouen.  the  ballad  founded 
upon  the  battle  between  Barton  and  the  Howards  has  been  re- 

frinted  by  several  collectors :  we  give  the  first  verse,  however,  as 
^ercy's  version  (that  best  known)  bears  evident  marks  of  being 
an  "  improved  edition." 

"  When  Flora  with  her  fragi*ant  flowers 

bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gay, 
And  Neptune  with  his  dainty  showers 

came  to  present  the  month  of  May  ; 
King  Henry  would  a  hunting  ride, 

over  the  river  of  Thames  past  he. 
Unto  a  mountain  top  also 

did  walk  some  pleasure  for  to  see, 
Where  forty  merchants  he  espyed 

with  fifty  sail  come  towards  him. 
Who  then  no  sooner  were  arriv'd 

but  on  their  knees  did  thus  complain : 
'  An't  please  your  Grace  we  cannot  sail 

to  France,  no  voyage  to  be  sure. 
But  Sir  Andrew  Barton  makes  us  quail, 

and  robs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.'" 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  the  preceding  is  the  "plea- 
sant ballad,  showing  how  two  valiant  kniglits.  Sir  J.  Armstrong 
and  Sir  M.  Musgrave,  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Lady  Dacres. 

*  *  * 

"  The  Lady  Dacres  took  her  way 
Unto  the  church  that  pleasant  day. 
And  her  fair  daughter  fresh  and  gay, 
A  bright  and  bonny  lass. 

Sir  M.  Musgrave  in  like  sort 

To  church  repaired  then. 
And  so  did  Sir  John  Armstrong,  too. 
With  all  his  meny  men. 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XT.  C 
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Two  greater  friends  there  could  not  be> 
Nor  braver  knights  for  chivalry, 
Both  batchelors  of  high  degree 
Fit  for  a  bonny  lass." 

The  two  friends  fall  desperately  in  love  with  the  "  bright  and 
bonny  lass,"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  quarrel  in  most  jealoua 
sort.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  feud^  the  lady  declares  her 
preference  for  Sir  J .  Armstrong. 

"  And  Armstrong  married  was  next  day 
With  Isabel,  his  lady  gay. 
But  Musgrave  on  the  wedding  day,. 

Like  to  a  Scotchman  dight, 
In  secret  sort  allured  out 

The  bridegroom  for  to  fight. 
And  he  that  will  not  outbraved  bey 
Unto  his  chalenge  did  agree, 
Where  he  was  slain  most  suddenly 

For  his  fair,  bonny  lass. 
The  news  hereof  was  quickly  brought 

Unto  the  lovely  bride. 
And  many  of  young  Armstrong's  kin. 

Did  after  Musgrave  ride ; 
They  hew'd  him  when  they  had  him  got^ 
As  small  as  flesh  into  the  pot ; 
Lo  thus  befel  a  heavy  lot 

About  this  bonny  lass. 

*  ♦  * 

An  hundred  men  that  hapless  day 
Did  lose  their  lives  in  that  same  fray ; 
And  'twixt  those  names,  as  many  say. 
Is  deadly  hate  still  biding." 

The  execution  of  Lord  Sanquhar  for  having  assassinated  a 
fencing-master,  who,  by  an  unlucky  thrust,  had  put  out  one  of 
his  eyes,  is  well  known.  The  firmness  with  which  James  resisted 
all  applications  for  his  pardon  is  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
prevalence  of  duelling  at  that  period,  but  particularly  to  the 
melancholy  event  celebrated  in  the  "Lamentable  ballad  of  a 
combate  lately  fought  near  London  between  Sir  James  Steward 
and  Sir  George  ^VHiarton,  knights,  who  were  both  slain." 

"  It  grieves  my  heart  to  tell  the  woe 

That  did  near  London  late  befal 
On  Martlemas  eve,  O  woe  is  me, 

I  grieve  the  chance,  and  ever  shalL 
Of  two  right  gallant  gentlemen, 

Who  very  rashly  fell  at  words, 
But  to  their  quarrel  could  not  fall, 

Till  they  fell  both  by  their  keen  swords. 
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The  one  Sir  Greorge  Wharton  call'd, 
The  good  Lord  Wharton's  son  axtd  heir, 

The  odier,  Sir  James,  a  Scottish  knight, 
A.  man  that  a  valient  heart  did  be^. 

Near  to  the  court  these  gallants  stout 

Fell  out  as  they  a  gaming  were ; 

♦  ♦  ♦  ' 

*  Well  meet  near  Waltham,'  said  Sir  George, 

'  To-morroii^,  that  shall  be  the  daj, 
Well  either  take  a  single  man. 

And  try  who  bears  the  bell  away.'" 

They  met  accordingly,  and  both  fell.  The  place  of  meetings 
however,  was  not  Waltnam,  but  Cananbury  Fields,  near  Isling- 
ton. The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  combatants  were  both  inter- 
red in  one  grave  at  Islington,  by  order  of  King  Jai^es.* 

Poor  Queen  Elinor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  appears 
from  some  unaccountable  circumstance  to  have  been  no  great 
favourite  with  the  ballad  writers  of  the  age  of  the  Roundheads. 
Miss  Strickland  insists  that  it  was  all  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  minstrels  as  to  the  person,  and  that  they  had  confounded 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  the  Queen  of  Henry  111.,  who  had  squab- 
bled with  the  city  of  London  about.Queenhithe,  with  EUnor,  the 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  whose  name  was  connected  with  Charing 
Cross.  We  are  inclined  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  to  conclude 
that  the  "  mistake"  was  not  confined  to  the  person.  However, 
as  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  historical  ballads  are  not  ob- 
liged to  have  more  of  history  in  them  than  historical  novels, 
we  shall  proceed  to  put  our  readers  in  a  situation  to  judge  for 
themselves  by  a  short  extract  from  one  of  these  most  veracious 
histories — "  The  lamentable  fall  of  Queene  Elnor,  who,  for  her 
pride  and  wickednesse,  by  God's  judgment,  sunke  into  the  grounde 
at  Charing  Crosse,  and  rose  up  at  Queen  hive." 

^'  When  Edward  was  in  England  king, 

The  first  of  all  that  name. 
Proud  Elnor  he  made  his  queene, 

A  stately  Spanish  dame. 
Whose  wicked  life  and  sinfuU  pride 

Through  England  did  excel : 
To  dainty  dames  and  gallant  maides, 

This  queene  was  known  full  well. 


*  The  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  is  as  follows  :— "  Sr. 
George  WliArtoD,  sonne  of  Ld.  Wharton,  was  buried  the  10th  of  November  1609. 
James  Steward,  Esq.,  godsonne  to  King  James,  was  buried  the  10th  of  November 
1609."— Nblson's  HUt.  of  Islington,  p.  357. 
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She  was  the  first  that  did  invent 

In  coaches  brave  to  ride ; 
She  was  the  first  that  brought  this  land 

The  deadly  sinne  of  pride  : 
No  English  taylor  here  could  serve 

To  make  her  rich  attyre, 
But  sent  for  taylors  into  Spaine, 

To  feed  her  vaine  desire." 

Having  thus  quitted  the  region  of  historic  truth,  and  entered 
that  of  man's  invention,  we  cannot  do  better  than  close  our  speci- 
mens of  this  first  class  by  "  a  pretty  ballad  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and 
the  false  steward."  Who  this  Lord  of  Lorn  was,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  thereunto — 
but  we  venture  to  hope  that,  in  this  age  of  historic  as  well  as  scien- 
tific discovery,  some  ingenious  reader  of  the  North  British  Re- 
view may  succeed  in  finding  out  which  Lord  it  was  that  married 
"  the  Duke's  daughter." 

"  It  was  a  worthy  Lord  of  Lorn, 
He  was  a  Lord  of  high  degree ; 
He  sent  his  son  unto  the  school, 

To  learn  some  civility : 
He  learned  more  in  one  day 

Than  other  children  did  in  three." 

The  child,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  was  decidedly  clever, 
and  his  father  determined  to  send  him  to  France  ^'  to  learn 
the  speeches  of  each  land." 

"  Who  shall  go  with  him  ?  said  the  lady, 
Husband,  we  have  none  but  he ; 
Madam,  he  said,  my  head  steward, 

Heiiath  been  true  to  me. 
She  called  the  steward  to  an  account, 

A  thousand  pound  she  gave  him  annon  ; 
Says,  good  sir  steward,  be  good  to  my  child. 
While  he  is  far  fi'om  home." 

When  they  had  been  about  three  weeks  in  France,  the  false 
steward  determined  to  destroy  the  child,  and  keep  the  thousand 
pounds  for  himself.  The  child,  however,  objected  to  this  ar- 
rangement,  and  the  steward  ultimately  consented  to  spare  his  life, 
but— 

^<  He  put  him  on  an  old  kelter  coat, 

And  hose  of  the  same  above  the  knee  ; 

He  bid  him  go  to  the  shepherd's  house, 
And  keep  sheep  on  a  love  lovely  [sic]. 

The  child  said,  what  shall  be  my  name  ? 
Good  steward  tell  to  me  : 
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Thy  name  shall  be  poor  dost  thou  wear  [jnc] 
That  thy  name  shall  be." 

The  child  did  as  he  was  ordeired. 

"  But  when  the  shepherd  saw  the  child, 
He  was  so  pleasant  in  the  eye  : 

I  have  no  child,  I'U  make  thee  my  heir, 
Thou  shalt  have  my  goods  perdye." 

In  the  meantime,  the  steward  purchased  thi'ee  suits  of  apparel, 
and  went  a  wooing  to  the  Duke's  daughter,  calling  himself  the 
Lord  of  Lorn.  His  courtship  prospered  until  the  young  lady 
would  see  the  red  buck  run,  when  she  m^ets  with  the  young  shep- 
herd boy,  whom  she  takes  with  her  to  be  her  chamberlain. 

"  When  the  Buke  lookt  upon  the  child, 
.  He  seemed  so  pleasant  in  the  eye  : 
Child,  because  thou  lovest  horses  so  well, 

My  groom  of  stable  thou  shalt  be. 
The  child  ply'd  the  horses  weD, 

A  twelvemonth  to  an  end ; 
He  was  so  courteous  and  so  true, 

Every  man  became  his  friend. 
He  led  a  fair  gelding  to  the  water, 

Where  he  might  drink  verily ; 
The  gelding  up  with  his  heel. 

And  hit  the  child  above  the  eye. 
Wo  worth  thee,  horse,  then  said  the  child. 

That  ever  mare  foled  thee  ; 
Thou  little  knowest  what  thou  hast  done. 

Thou  hast  stricken  a  lord  of  high  degree." 

The  Duke's  daughter  overhears  these  words,  and  urges  the 
youth  to  explain  them,  but  he  excuses  himself. 

"  I  have  made  an  oath,  lady,  he  said, 

I  dare  not  tell  my  tale  again  : 
Tell  the  horse  thy  tale,  thou  bonny  child. 

And  so  thy  oath  shall  saved  be : 
But  when  he  told  the  horse  his  tale. 

The  lady  wept  most  tenderly." 

The  lady  wrote  forthwith  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn. 

"  The  old  Lord  called  up  his  merry  meuj 

And  all  that  he  gave  cloth  and  fee, 

With  seven  lords  by  his  side, 

And  into  France  rides  he. 
*  ♦  *  ♦ 

What  folks  be  yonder,  said  the  steward. 
That  makes  the  porter  courtesie  ? 
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Thou  art  a  felse  thief,  quoth  the  Lord  of  Lorh, 

No  longer  will  I  bear  with  thee. 
By  the  law  of  France  thou  shalt  be  judged, 

Whether  it  be  to  live  or  dye ; 
A  quest  of  Lords  there  chosen  was, 

To  bench  they  came  hastily. 
But  when  the  quest  was  ended, 

The  false  steward  must  die  : 
First  they  did  him  half  hang, 

And  then  they  took  him  down  anon,  "^ 

And  then  put  him  in  boyling  lead, 

And  then  was  sodden  breast  and  bone." 

After  the  execution  of  the  steward,  the  young  Lord,  as  a  very- 
natural  and  pleasant  conclusion  of  all  his  troubles,  received  the 
hand  of  the  Duke's  daughter. 

"  The  King  of  France  brought  with  him  then 

A  hundred  tun  of  good  red  wine. 
Five  set  of  musitians  were  to  be  seen, 

That  never  rested  night  nor  day ; 
Also  Italians  there  did  sing. 

Full  pleasantly,  with  great  joy." 

The  copy  of  this  ballad  in  the  Eoxburghe  collection  was  printed 
about  the  year  1670,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  the  corruption 
resulting  from  frequent  transcription  and  repetition.  Mr.  Collier 
(Catalogue  of  the  books  in  Bridgewater  House,  p.  287)  supposes  it 
to  have  oeen  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  quotes,  as 
his  authority,  four  lines  from  a  satire  entitled  "  Skialetneia." 

"  Yet  like  th'  olde  ballad  of  the  Lord  of  Lome, 
Whose  last  line  in  king  Harrie's  dayes  was  borne, 
It  still  retains  the  title  of,  as  new 
And  proper  fashion,  as  you  ever  knew." 

We  would  fain  continue  our  historical  inquiries,  but  politics, 
love,  murder,  and  moralities,  cum  multis  aliis^  are  waiting  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  Therefore,  "  Bloody  news  from  Germany," — 
^'  A  lanthome  for  landlords," — "  The  rarest  ballad  that  ever  was 
seen,  of  the  blind  beggar^s  daughter  of  Bednal  Green," — "  The 
constancy  of  Susanna," — "Lord  Willoughby," — "  King  Edward 
the  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth," — "  The  King  and 
Northern  Man," — "  James  Fitzrov,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Eng- 
land's darling,  or  Great  Britain's  loy," — "  The  Norfolk  gentle- 
man his  last  will  and  testament,"  better  known  as  the  Children 
in  the  Wood — and  all  the  rest  of  the  160  historical  and  pseudo- 
historical  ballads,  must  rest  contented  with  the  notice  tnat  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  Percy,  Bitson,  Scott,  Evans, 
Dalzell,  &c.  &c. 
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2.  The  press  of  Lekpruik  of  Edinburgh  furnished  the  collec- 
tion with  its  earliest  specimens  of  the  historical  ballad.  From  the 
same  officina  we  head  the  second  class  (or  political,  national  and 
Protestant  ballads)  with  "  The  cruikit  leidis  the  blinde."  This  is 
a  violent  invective  against  some  person  of  great  influence  in 
the  party  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  its  date  (1570)  refers  it  to 
the  troubled  period  of  Scottish  history  mentioned  above.  The 
Duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  person  aimed  at.  By  the  Regent  Murray  he  had 
been  sent  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th  of  April  1569, 
for  refusing  to  adknowledge  the  authority  of  the  young  king 
James,  and  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement  until  the  murder 
of  the  Regent  in  the  January  following.  The  death  of  Murray 
revived  the  hopes  and  influence  of  the  queen's  party,  which  had 
been  much  depressed  by  his  vigorous  measures,  and  the  Hamil- 
tons  resolved  inunediately  to  liberate  the  Duke  and  follow  up  the 
advantage  they  had  won.  We  regret  that  our  extracts  from  this 
vigorous  old  composition  must  be  short. 

"  This  warld  it  waggis  I  wat  not  how. 
And  na  man  may  ane  uther  trow : 
And  everie  man  dois  pluke  and  pow, 

And  that  the  pm%  may  flnde. 
Our  Court  it  is  decayit  now, 
The  cruikit  leidis  the  bhnde. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Albeit  he  haif  the  fever  quartane, 

He  suld  be  made  knycht  of  the  Gartane : 

He  rewlis  Edinburgh  and  Dunbartane, 

As  Maddie  dois  me  tell : 
Gif  he  war  Pape,  I  am  richt  certane, 

He  wald  reule  hevin  and  hell. 

Gif  he  gar  Atholl  do  sic  schame. 
As  to  consent  to  bring  hir  hame ; 
And  gif  the  gyding  to  Madame : 

They  will  put  downe  the  King, 
The  Crowne  will  alter  fra  that  name, 

Than  Murderars  may  sing." 

The  period  from  1640  to  the  restoration  was  prolific  in  satirical 
productions  of  every  description,  among  which  tne  ballad  occupied 
a  prominent  place — and  naturally  so — ^for  the  people  fonned  an 
important  feature  in  the  doings  of  the  time.  But  there  is  this 
remarkable  distinction  between  the  Scottish  and  the  English 
ballads  written  for  the  pur|)oses  of  party,  that  the  former,  (we 
speak  of  those  written  in  the  time  ot  Mary,)  appear  to  be  all  in 
support  of  the  new  order  of  things,  while  the  latter  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  royal  family.     We  take  a  few 
examples  at  random  : — 

"  A  merry  new  song,  wherein  you  may  view 
The  drinking  healths  of  a  jovial  crew, 
To  thappie  return  of  the  figure  of  two. 

I've  been  a  traveller  long, 

And  seen  the  conditions  of  all, 
I  see  how  each  other  they  wrong, 

And  the  weakest  still  goes  to  the  wall. 

And  here  I'll  begin  to  relate 

The  crosse  condition  of  those 
That  hinder  our  happy  state, 

And  now  are  turned  our  foes. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  figure  of  two, 

To  the  rest  of  the  issue  renown'd  : 
Wee'l  bid  all  our  sorrows  adiew 

When  the  figure  of  two  shall  be  crown  d." 

Again :  "  The  courtier's  health,  or  the  merry  boys  of  the  times." 

"  We  boys  are  true  loyal, 

For  Charles  we'l  venture  all. 
We  know  his  blood  is  royall, 

His  name  shall  never  fall. 
But  those  that  seek  his  ruine 

May  chance  to  die  before  him ; 
While  we  that  sack  are  woeing, 

For  ever  will  adore  him. 
Fill  the  pottles  and  gallons. 

And  bring  the  hogshead  in, 
We'l  begin  with  a  taUen, 

A  brimmer  to  the  king." 

The  "  Turncoat  of  the  times,"  contains  a  most  excellent  de- 
scription of  this  species  of  vermin,  adapted  to  all  times,  although 
referring  in  this  instance  to  the  period  of  Charles  11. 

"  I  am  a  turncoat  knave, 
Although  I  do  bear  it  brave, 
And  do  not  show  all  I  have. 
I  can  with  tongue  and  pen 
Court  every  sort  of  men. 
And  kill  'em  as  fast  agen. 
With  zealots  I  can  pray, 
With  cavaliers  I  can  play ; 
With  shopkeepers  I 
Can  cog  and  He, 
And  cozen  as  fast  as  they. 
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When  independency 

Had  superiority, 

I  was  of  the  same  degree. 

When  keepers  did  command, 

I  then  had  a  holy  hand 

In  deans'  and  in  chapters'  land. 

But  when  I  begun  to  spy 

Protectorship  drew  nigh, 

And  keepers  were 

Thrown  o'er  the  bar, 

Old  Oliver  then  cry'd  I. 

When  sectarists  got  the  day, 

I  used  my  yea  and  nay 

To  flatter  and  then  betray. 

In  Parliament  I  gat, 

And  there  a  member  sat, 

To  tumble  down  Church  and  State ; 

For  I  was  a  trusty  trout 

In  all  that  I  went  about ; 

And  there  we  did  vow 

To  sit  till  now, 

But  Oliver  tum'd  us  out." 

The  Protestant  ballads  refer  principally  to  the  reign  of  James 
n.  There  are,  however,  a  few  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as — "  A 
rare  example  of  a  vertuous  maid  in  Paris,  who  was,  by  her  own 
mother,  procured  to  be  put  in  prison,  thinking  thereby  to  compel 
her  to  Popery,  but  she  continued  to  the  end,  and  finished  ner 
life  in  the  fire."  This  ballad  is  of  the  date  of  about  1635.  The 
story  of  Anne  Askew,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  1546,  must  be 
well  known  to  all  our  readers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  courage  and  piety  she  manifested  throughout  her  career  of 
suffering,  should  form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  many  religious 
songs  scattered  throughout  this  collection.  It  was  printed  about 
the  year  1630,  and  contains  the  following  quaint  allusion  to  her 
persecutor,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

"  With  whole  intent  and  one  accord. 
Unto  a  Gardiner  that  I  did  know, 
I  desired  him,  for  the  love  of  the  Lord, 
True  seed  in  my  garden  for  to  sow. 

I  would  wish  all  creatures  and  faithful  fiiends 

For  to  keep  fi-om  this  Gardener's  hands. 
For  he  wiU  bring  them  soon  unto  their  ends, 

With  cruel  torments  of  fierce  firebrands." 

3.  Love. — After  an  experience  of  many  years,  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  never  found  the  soft,  alluring,  tormenting  passion 
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so  perplexing  and  oppressive  as  when  turning  over  the  420 
amorous  ditties  comprised  in  this  collection;  and  these,  be  it 
remembered,  are  not  all,  for  the  next  division  will  show  about 
130,  which  we  have  separated  in  our  description  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  explained.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  love  ballads  were  written  between  the 
years  1660  and  1685. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  with  love  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  shaU,  therefore,  begin  anywhere,  and  the  first  that  comes 
under  our  hands  is  the  original  black-letter  broadside  of  the 
ballad  entitled,  "  The  Slighted  Maid ;  or,  the  Pining  Lover,"  to 
the  tune  of  "  I  prithee,  love,  turn  to  me,"  and  consisting  of 
twelve  verses.  Few  of  our  general  readers,  we  suspect,  (of  course 
we  do  not  allude  to  black-letter  savans,)  are  aware  tnat  the  famous 
song  called  "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  which  was 
familiar  to  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  170  years  ago,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  second,  eleventh,  and  seventh  verses  of 
this  baSad.  In  the  original,  the  slighted  maid  succeeds  in  moving 
her  hard-hearted  lover,  or, 

"  His  frozen  heart  it  did  melt" 

by  such  tempting  promises  as — 

"  m  make  thee  pretty  sweet  posies, 
And  constant  I  ever  wiU  prove ; 
ril  strew  thy  chamber  with  roses, 
And  all  to  deUght  my  love." 

The  song  was  sung,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Davis,  in  the  character  of  Celaniaj  in  D'Avenant's  comedy  of 
The  Rivals ;  and  the  common  story  is,  that  Charles  JI.  was  so 
delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  she  sang  it,  that  he  imme- 
diately made  her  overtures,  which  were  not  rejected.  Pepys 
states,  in  his  Diary,  that  the  lady  was  publicly  acknowledgea  as 
Charles's  mistress  in  1667.  By  a  transition  natural  only  in  love, 
we  pass  from  royal  profligacy  to  rustic  courtship,  as  exemplified 
in  "The  faithful  mrmer;  or,  the  downright  wooing  betwixt 
Robin  and  Nancy." 

"  Give  me  thy  love,  or  else  an  answer ; 
Thou  art  she  whom  I  adore* 
Did  not  you  know  my  good  old  grandsir, 
He  has  left  me  all  his  store : 
Love,  I  do  protest  and  vow, 
I  have  got  a  cart  and  plow, 
Seven  pigs,  besides  a  sow ; 
Dearest,  can  you  love  me  now? 
♦  ♦  ♦ 
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He  loved  me,  Im  diprling  Bobin, 
Making  me  Jiia  only  heir, 
Likewise  left  me  Eoan  and  Dobbin, 
With  his  little  bob-tail  mare. 
When  my  grandsir  d/d  in  peace 
Here  he  left  me  ten  years*  lease. 
With  a  flock  of  ducks  and  geese, 
Which  does  daily  still  increase ; 
And  therefore  now,  before  you  go, 
If  thou  canst  love  me,  tell  me  so. 

Besides,  this  is  not  all  my  riches ; 
There's  his  good  old  coat  of  buff, 
Mounteer  cap,  and  buffskin  breeches, 
Besides  all  his  household  stuff; 
Pot  and  pans,  with  piggans,  too. 
All  I  have  lie  give  to  you. 
Let  us  make  no  more  ado. 
For  I  han*t  much  time  to  wooe ; 
And  therefore  now  before  I  go. 
If  thou  can'st  love  me,  tell  me  so." 

To  many  of  our  readers  this  will  no  doubt  bring  to  mind  the 
very  amusmg  song  in  Johnson's  collection,  "  I  ha'e  laid  a  her- 
riM  in  sa't." 

The  following  ballad  is  descriptive  of  unfortunate  love,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  maiden's  feverish  ravings  just  before 
she  dies.  It  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  merit  a  very  high 
place  among  similar  compositions  of  that  period.  We  give  me 
first  two  verses. 

"  The  Love-sick  M^id,  or  Cordelia's  Lamentation  for  the 

ABSENCE  of  HER  GeRHARB* 

"  Begone, 

Thou  fatal  fiery  feavor,  now  be  gone, 

let  love  alone ; 
Let  his  ethereal  flames  possess  my  breast, 
His  fires 

From  thy  consuming  heat  no  aid  requires, 

for  swift  desires 
Transport  my  passion  to  a  throne  of  rest ; 
Where  I^ 

Who  in  the  pride  of  health,  did 

Never  feel  such  warmth  to  move ; 
By  sickness  tam'd  am  so  inflam'd, 
I  know  no  joys  but  love. 
And  he 

That  trifled  many  tedious  hours 
Away,  my  love  to  try. 
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In  little  space  had  gained  the  grace 
To  have  more  power  than  I. 

Depart 

Thou  scorching  fury,  quick  from  me  depart^. 

think  not  my  heart 
To  thy  dull  flame  shall  be  a  sacrifice. 
A  maid, 

Dread  Cupid,  now  is  on  thy  altar  laid, 

by  thee  betray'd, 
A  rich  oblation  to  restore  thine  eyes : 
But  yet 

My  fair  acknowledgment  will 

Prove  thou  hast  no  craft 
To  bend  thy  bow  against  thy  foe 
That  aim^d  to  catch  the  shaft ; 
For  if 

That  at  my  breast  thy  arrows 

Thou  all  at  once  let  flie, 
She  that  receives  a  thousand  sheaves 
Can  do  no  more  but  die." 

The  ballad  of  "  The  Spanish  lady's  love,"  written  about  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  commemorates  a 
romantic  adventure  which  befel  an  English  officer  in  the  army 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  in  1596.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  taken,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  charge  of  a  lady  of  great 
wealth  and  beauty,  who  found  the  hours  of  captivity  so  sweet- 
ened by  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  sootne  her  under  her  misfortunes,  that  when  the  period  of  de- 
liverance came  she  would  gladly  have  changed  her  temporary 
bonds  into  a  bond  for  life.  The  generous-hearted  Englishman, 
however,  had  a  wife  at  home  to  whom  he  returned,  and  the  love- 
sick Spaniard  retired  into  a  monastery.  There  have  been  seve- 
ral claimants  for  the  honour  of  being  the  hero  of  this  tale,  but  it 
is  claimed  in  very  positive  terms  for  Sir  John  Bolle,  of  Thorpe 
Hall,  near  Louth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  (See  Ulingworth's 
Topographical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Scampton,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  p.  52,  &c.)  It  is  stated  in  this  work,  that  on  Sir 
John's  return  the  Spanish  lady  sent  his  wife  a  profusion  of  jewels. 
But  let  the  ballad  tell  the  story. 

"  Commend  me  to  that  gallant  lady. 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold ; 
With  these  bracelets  for  a  token. 

Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold : 
AH  my  jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee, 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 
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I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 

Love  and  all  his  laws  defie, 
In  a  nunnery  I  will  shrowd  me, 

Far  from  any  company ; 
But  ere  my  prayer  have  ended,  be  sure  of  this, 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  miss. 

Thus,  farewell  most  gallant  captain ; 

Farewell  to  my  heart's  content ; 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 

Though  to  thee  my  mind  was  bent : 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  remain  with  thee. 
— *  The  like  fall  unto  thy  share,  most  fair  lady.'" 

The  work  above  quoted  adds  that  the  lady  also  "  sent  her  por- 
trait dravni  in  green,  a  beautiful  tapestry  bed,  wrought  in  gold 
with  her  own  hands,  and  several  casks  full  of  plate,  money,  and 
other  treasure :  That  some  articles  are  still  (1808)  in  possession 
of  the  family,  although  her  picture  was  unfortunately,  and  by 
accident,  sold  about  fifty  years  ago,"  {L  e.  1758.)  This  ballad 
has  been  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  Lady  Dalmeny;  and 
lithographed  copies  of  her  ladyship's  designs  were  published  in 
the  present  year.  Although  well  executed  by  Mr.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson, we  have  reason  to  befieve  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  their 
originals. 

"  Pretty  comparisons  wittily  grounded. 
Which  by  scomM  maidens  may  best  be  expounded." — 

K  this  ballad  be  not  strictly  a  love  ballad,  it  at  least  relates 
thereunto,  wherefore  we  assign  it  a  place  in  this  class ;  and  the 
arguments  it  contains  in  favour  of  love  and  matrimony  are  so 
extremely  cogent,  that  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give  our  fair 
young  readers,  should  we  have  any  such,  the  benefit  of  them. 

"  Like  to  a  ring  without  a  finger. 
Or  like  a  bell  without  a  ringer, 
Or  like  a  horse  that's  never  ridden, 
Or  like  a  feast  and  no  guest  bidden, 
Or  Uke  a  well  without  a  bucket, 
Or  like  a  rose  and  no  one  plucke  it. 
Just  such  as  those. 
May  she  be  said. 
That  time  doth  lose, 
And  dyes  a  maid. 

The  ring  if  wome 

The  finger  decketh. 
The  bell  if  rung 

Good  musicke  maketh. 
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The  horse  doth  ease 

If  he  be  ridden, 
The  feast  doth  please 

If  guests  be  bidden. 
The  bucket  drawes 

The  water  for  thefe, 
The  rose  when  pluckt 

Is  then  most  worthy. 
So  is  the  maiden 

In  mine  eyes, 
Who  loves  and  marryes 

Ere  she  dyes." 

"  The  New  Balow,"  (i.  «.,  Lullaby)  is  an  Anglicised  moderni- 
zation of  a  Scottish  song  called  "  Lady  Anne  Botnwell's  Lament.' 
Who  the  lady  was,  is  Im  to  conjecture.  The  Roxburghe  version 
is  by  no  means  an  improvement  upon  the  "  Lament,"  as  given 
by  rercy ;  but  we  refer  to  it  foi^  the  sake  of  one  verse  not  in  the 
original. 

''  If  I  were  near  those  fatal  bounds 
Where  he  lay  groaning  in  his  wounds, 
Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  breath. 
Her  name,  that  wounds  more  deep  than  death. 
O,  then,  what  woman's  heart  so  strong 
Would  not  forget  the  greatest  wrong." 

Truly  there  is  no  human  love  like  the  love  of  woman  I  As 
usual^  love  has  led  us  astray,  and  encroached  sadly  upon  Our 
time  and  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  is  old  and  excel- 
lent, e.  g.y  "  The  complaint  of  a  lover  for  the  sake  of  his  mifih- 
tress)"  being  the  soiig  of  Willow  Willow,  introduced  by  Shdkft- 
pere  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello  ;*  "  The  constiancy  of  true  love^" 
being  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  the  "  Woody  queris- 
ters,    in  which 

" said  the  blackbird,  as  he  fled, 

I  lov'd  one,  but  she  is  dead ; 
And  ever  since  my  love  I  do  lack. 
And  this  the  cause  I  mourn  in  black ;" 

also  "  Barbara  Allen's  cruelty,"  &c.  &c. 

4.  By  an  easy  transition,  (alas,  how  easy  1)  we  pass  from  love 


*  A  MS.  oopy  of  this  song,  with  the  music,  of  the  date  of  1 600^  is  in  the  British 
Museum.— uitW.  MSS,,  16,117,/o/.  18. 
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and  courtship  to  mamage,  et  cetera^  and  here  we  find  ahout  130 
different  compositions,  some  "  flit"  and  ^^  stale/'  and  most,  if  not 
all,  '*  unprofitable."  They  belong  to  a  period  distinguished,  so 
fer  as  England  was  concerned,  by  nothing  great,  and  little  that 
was  good ;  and  with  this  remark  W6  bleg  to  dismiss  them. 

5.  Sea  Songs. — Under  this  class  we  have  not  brought  sea- 
fights,  those  being  referred  to  the  historical  ballads.  The  fifteen 
we  have  observed  in  the  collection  are  of  a  comparatively  late 
period,  and  contain  nothing  to  tempt  a  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  Dibdin,  with  one  exception  by  Martin  Parker — 
"Neptune's  raging  ftliy ;  or,  the  gallant  seaman's  sufferings" — 

"  You  gentlemen  of  England 
That  fives  at  home  at  ease,"  &c., 

a  fine  black-letter  broadside. 

6.  The  moral  and  descriptive  ballads  amount  to  about  170; 
and  here  we  place  those  which  paint  marriage  in  its  proper 
colours,  and  also  religious  exhortations,  of  which  there  are  several 
very  excellent.  We  cannot  begin  better  than  by  the  "  Careftd 
wife's  good  counsel." 

'<  Ejnd  husband,  if  you  mean  to  thrive, 
Some  other  ways  you  must  contrive, 
And  not  consmne  and  waste  your  store ; 
It  vrill  be  hard  to  work  for  more : 
Therefore  be  ruled  by  me,  I  pray. 
Save  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

Behold,  we  see  the  painfiill  bee 

Lays  up,  by  his  industry, 

A  stock  to  serve  in  winter  cold, 

And  so  should  man  'gainst  he  grows  old. 

And  therefore,  kind  husband,  now  I  pray. 

Lay  up  against  a  rainy  day." 

Our  readers  have  had  a  specimen  of  "pretty  cohiparisotis"  in 
bve ;  they  will  not  object  to  an  application  of  "  comparisons"  to 
morality.     The  date  is  about  1630. 

"  A  DiscouBSE  OP  Man's  Life. 

"  Comparing  him  to  things  that  quickly  passe. 
As  bubble,  shuttle,  blossomie,  streame,  and  grasse. 

Man's  life  is  like  the  grasse  that's  newly  sprung. 
Or  like  unto  a  tale  that's  new  begun. 
Or  like  the  bird  which  wee  do  see  to-day, 
Or  like  the  pearlie  dew  that  is  in  May. 
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The  grasse  is  wither'd,  and  the  taJe  is  ended, 
The  bird  is  flown,  and  up  the  dew  ascended. 
Even  such  is  man,  who  fiveth  by  his  breath — 
Is  here,  now  there,  still  subject  unto  death,"  &c. 

We  would  gladly  give  the  whole  of  the  following  quaint  but 
powerful  piece,  but  our  space  is  too  limited  : — 

"  Death's  uncontrollable  Summons. 

"  In  slumber  and  sleep  my  senses  fail'd, 
Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  then  slept  I ; 
The  bright  sun  rais'd  a  mist  withaU, 
Eclipsed  in  the  darksome  sky. 

An  antient  father  stood  by  me, 

Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  hollow  eyes  ; 
A  foul,  deformed  wight  was  he, 

I  thought  my  youth  did  him  despise." 

The  dreamer  asks  this  antient  father  his  name. 

"  Young  youth,  quoth  he,  I  tell  to  thee, 
Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  thy  thread  is  spun, 
My  name  is  Death,  I  come  for  thee. 
Hey  ho,  hey  ho,  thy  glass  is  run,"  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not,  in  general,  stopped  to  say 
whether  any  ballad  from  which  we  give  an  extract  has  or"  has 
not  been  printed  in  any  other  form.  We  have  more  than  one 
reason  for  this  omission  ;  one  is — that  it  would  be  a  bold  thing 
to  say  of  any  composition  so  short  as  a  ballad,  that  it  has  never 
been  printed, — for  such  pieces  not  unfrequently  lurk  in  very  out- 
of-the-way  places ; — take  the  well-known  example  of  the  "  Not- 
browne  mayde,"  which  was  first  printed  in  Aniold's  "  Statutes 
of  London,"  and  introduced  between  "The  composicyon  be- 
twayne  y®  Marchaunts  of  england  and  the  towne  of  Antwarp  for 
the  costis  of  there  Marchaundysys,"  and  "  The  reckenynge  to  bey 
wares  in  flaunders."  Another  reason  is,  that  the  fact  of  being  or 
not  being  printed  elsewhere,  does  not  affect  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  collection,  although  it  certainly  does  the  rarity 
of  the  pieces.  The  following,  for  example,  has  been  printed  in 
"  Alison's  Howres  recreation  in  Musicke,"  printed  in  1606,  and 
also  in  Chappel's  Collection  of  National  English  Airs,  printed  in 
1840.  We  doubt  if  one  in  twenty  of  our  readers  ever  heard  of 
either  of  these  works.  It  is  much  more  deserving  of  mention 
that  the  song  is  thus  referred  to  in  HvdibraSj  canto  3,  b.  10: — 

"  This  any  man  may  sing  or  say 
r  th'  ditty  caird  *  What  if  a  day.'" 
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But  to  the  song.     "  A  Friend's  Advice." 

"  What  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
crown  thy  delights 
with  a  thousand  wisht  contentings  ? 
Cannot  the  chance  of  a  night  or  an  hour 
cross  thy  delights 
with  as  many  sad  tormentings  ? 
Fortune  in  her  fairest  birth 

are  but  blossoms  dying, 
Wanton  pleasures,  doting  mirth, 

are  but  shadows  flying ; 
All  our  joys  are  but  toys, 
idle  thoughts  deceiving. 
None  hath  power  of  an  hour, 
in  our  lives  bereaving. 

What  if  a  smile,  or  a  beck,  or  a  look, 
feed  thy  fond  thoughts 

with  many  a  sweet  conceiving  ? 
May  not  that  smile,  or  that  beck,  or  that  look, 
tell  thee  as  well 

they  are  but  vain  deceiving  ? 
Why  should  beauty  be  so  proud, 

in  things  of  no  surmounting  ? 
All  her  wealth  is  but  a  shrowd 

of  a  rich  accounting ; 
Then  in  this  repose  no  bliss, 

which  is  so  vain  and  idle. 
Beauties,  flowers,  have  their  hours. 

Time  doth  hold  the  bridle. 


Man's  but  a  blast,  or  a  smoak,  or  a  cloud, 
that  in  a  thought 

or  a  moment  he  is  dispersed ; 
Life's  but  a  span,  or  a  tale,  or  a  word, 
that  in  a  trice 

on  suddain  is  rehearsed. 
Hopes  are  changed,  and  thy  thoughts  are  crost, 

will  nor  skill  prevaileth. 
Though  we  laugh  and  live  at  ease, 

change  of  thoughts  assaileth ; 
Though  a  while,  fortune  smile, 

and  her  comforts  crowneth, 
Yet  at  length,  fails  her  strength, 

and  in  fine  she  frowneth." 

We    mxist  content  ourselves  with  simply  referring  to  Nicol 
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Bum's  beautifiil  descriptive  ballad,  entitled  ^Leader  Hanghs 
and  Yarrow,"  from  which  we  had  intended  to  give  an  extract, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  referred  to  even  in  Gazetteers. 
It  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Chambers'  Scottish  Songs,  p.  305, 
with  a  notice  of  the  author,  of  whom  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  is  known. 

7.  Drinking,  humobous  and  satirical  ballads. — This 
class,  like  the  preceding,  is  about  170  in  number. 

Leather  bottles  appear  to  have  gone  out  with  James  II.,  and 
like  that  monarch  not  to  have  resigned  their  empire  without  a 
straggle  on  the  part  of  their  adherents.  Witness  "  A  Song  in 
praise  of  the  leather  bott^l." 

*'  Then  what  do  you  say  to  those  cans  of  wood  ? 
In  faith  they  are  and  cannot  be  good ; 
For  when  a  man  he  doth  them  send 
To  be  filled  with  ale,  as  he  doth  intend, 
The  bearer  falleth  down  by  the  way, 
And  on  the  ground  the  liquor  doth  lay ; 
And  then  the  bearer  begins  to  ban, 
And  swears  it  is  long  of  the  wooden  can  ; 
But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel, 
Although  he  had  fallen,  yet  all  had  been  well, 
And  I  wish  in  heaven  his  soul  may  dwell. 
That  first  devised  the  leather  bottel. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  those  glasses  fine  ? 
Yes,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine, 
For  when  a  conipany  they  are  set, 
For  to  be  merry,  as  we  are  met. 
Then  if  you  chance  to  touch  the  brim, 
Down  falls  the  liquor  and  all  therein ; 
If  your  tablecloth  be  never  so  fine. 
There  lies  your  beer,  ale,  or  wine : 
It  may  be  for  a  small  abuse, 
A  young  man  may  his  service  lose  : 
But  had  it  been  in  a  leather  bottel. 
And  the  stopper  in,  then  all  had  been  well. 
*  *  * 

Then  when  this  bottle  doth  grow  old 

And  will  good  liquor  no  longer  hold. 

Out  of  the  side  you  may  take  a  clout 

Will  mend  your  shoes  when  they're  worn  out  ; 

Else  take  it  and  hang  it  on  a  pin. 

It  will  serve  to  put  many  odd  trifles  in, 

As  hinges,  awls,  and  candle  ends. 

For  young  beginners  must  have  such  things." 
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We  remember,  many  years  ago,  when  the  pig-faced  lady  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  London,  and  in  our  cnildish  simplicity  we 
imagined  that  such  a  "rara  avis,"  or  rather  "  sus,"  had  never 
before  delighted  the  lovers  of  the  monstrous.  The  ballad  of  '^  the 
long-nosed  lass,"  in  this  collection,  printed  about  1685,  has  re- 
moved this  vain  imagining. 

"  Her  portion  was  seventeen  thousand  good  pound, 
And  yet  a  good  husband  waa  not  to  be  found  : 
The  reason  of  this  I  will  tell  to  you  now, 
Her  visage  was  perfectly  just  like  a  sow." 

The  collection  contains  several  medleys  and  ridiculous  songs 
printed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  subsequently.  Some  of 
the  medleys  possess  much  interest  as  giving  the  first  lines  of  songs 
no  longer  known  to  exist ;  but  the  greater  part  are  remarkable 
only  for  their  absurdity  or  for  characteristics  which  qualify  them 
for  Class  4— our  Schedule  A.  We  give  two  or  three  firagments 
printed  between  the  years  1630  and  1640. 

''  Choice  of  Inventions ;  or, 

Severall  sorts  of  the  figure  of  three, 

That  are  newly  composed,  as  here  you  may  see  : 

Then  lend  your  attention,  you  shall  hear  anon, 

It  goes  to  the  tune  of '  Kock  the  Cradle,  sweet  John  :' — 


There  were  three  men  of  Gotam, 

As  I  have  heard  men  say, 
That  needs  would  ride  a  hunting 

Upon  Saint  David's  day. 
Though  all  the  day  they  hunting  were, 

Yet  no  sport  could  they  see, 
Untill  they  spide  an  owle, 

As  she  sate  in  a  tree. 
The  first  man  said  it  was  a  goose, 

The  second  man  said  nay, 
The  third  man  said  it  was  a  hawke, 

But  his  bels  were  falne  away. 
There  was  an  ewe  had  three  lambes, 

And  one  of  them  was  blacke  ; 
There  was  a  man  had  three  sonnes, 

Jeffery,  James,  and  Jacke. 
The  one  was  hang'd,  the  other  drown* d 
The  third  was  lost  and  never  found, 
The  old  man  he  fell  in  a  sownd— 

Come  fill  us  a  cup  of  sacke. 
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3. 

There  were  three  good  old  women 

That  would  not  be  controul'd, 
And  each  of  them  must  take  her  cup, 

To  keepe  them  jfrom  the  cold. 
The  one  of  them  a  taylor's  wife, 

The  other  was  a  weaver, 
The  third  a  merry  cobbler's  wife. 

That  praid  for  dirty  weather. 
To  sit  and  chat  of  this  and  that, 

It  was  then  their  hearts'  desire ; 
So  long  they  staid,  till  two  were  drunk, 

The  third  fell  in  the  fire. 
There  was  an  ewe,"  &c. 

Amongst  the  merry  ballads  of  a  local  character,  not  the  least 
curious  is  "  London's  ordinarie ;  or,  every  man  in  his  humour," 
giving  the  names  of  all  the  principal  taverns  and  public  houses 
of  the  city  of  London. 

"  Through  the  Royall  Exchange  as  I  walked. 
Where  gallants  in  satin  do  shine, 
At  midst  of  the  day  they  parted  away 
To  seaverall  places  to  dine. 

The  gentrie  went  to  the  Kings  Head, 

The  nobles  unto  the  Crown, 
The  knights  went  to  the  Golden  Fleece, 

And  the  ploughmen  to  the  Clowne. 

*  *  * 

The  keepers  will  to  the  White  Heart, 

The  merchants  unto  the  Shippe, 
The  beggars  they  must  take  their  way 

To  the  Eggeshell  and  the  Whippe,"  &c. 

8.  Tragical  and  SuPERNATuiiAL. — Under  this  head  we  in- 
clude murders,  executions,  extraordinary  births — everything,  in 
short,  especially  horrible  or  marvellous ;  and  the  lovers  of  such 
strong  food  will  find  here  a  dish  of  about  ninety  pieces.  The 
titles  of  these  ballads,  for  the  most  part,  tell  their  own  tale,  and 
there  is  little  in  the  composition  to  tempt  extracts,  e.  g,y  "  The 
complaint  and  lamentation  of  Mistress  Arden  of  Feversham,  in 
Kent,  who,  for  the  love  of  one  Mosbie,  hired  certain  ruffians  and 
villaines,  most  cruelly,  to  murder  her  husband ;  with  the  fatal 
end  of  her  and  her  associates ;"  printed  about  1633.  "  A  cruell 
murder  committed  lately  upon  the  body  of  A.  Gearsy,  who  lived 
in  the  parish  of  Westnull,  in  the  county  of  HMford,  by  Eobert 
Eeeve  and  Eichard  Eeeve,  for  which  Eobert  was  prest  to  death," 
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&c.  ;*  printed  about  1635.  The  woodcut  prefixed  to  this  ballad 
is  strucK  from  the  same  block  as  that  used  in  the  title-page  of  a 
work  called  "  The  crying  murther  of  Mr.  Trat ;"  printed  by 
Edward  Allde  in  1624.  "  Luke  Hutton's  lamentation,  which 
he  wrote  the  day  before  his  death,  being  condenined  to  be 
hanged  at  York  [in  1598]  for  his  robberies;"  printed  about 
1670.  Luke  Huttou  has  been  rendered  remarKable  by  the 
publication,  about  the  year  1600,  of  ^  book  bearing  his  name 
as  author,  and  called  "  the  Blacke  Dogge  of  Newgate,"  pro- 
fessing to  give  an  account  of  the  tricks  of  a  certain  set  of  thief- 
takers,  called  ill  the  cant  language  of  the  day,  conev-catchers. 
We  notice  this  fact  on  account  of  a  second  edition  of  the  book, 
published  anonymously  in  1638,  under  the  title  of  "  The  disco- 
very of  a  London  monster  called  the  Blacke  Dogg  of  Newgate," 
containing  three  pages  and  a-half  of  additional  matter,  in  which 
we  find  the  trick  of  ring-dropping  very  fiilly  described.  "A 
warning  for  swearers,  by  the  example  of  God's  judgments, 
shewed  upon  a  man  [John  Duncajf]  born  near  the  town  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  who  had  stolen  a  bible,  and 
being  examined  before  a  justice,  denyed  the  fact,  and  falsely 
forswore  it,  wishing  he  might  rot  if  he  were  guilty  of  the  theft, 
which  immediately  fell  upon  him,  and  is  at  this  time  a  sad  spec- 
tacle to  hundreds  ;"  printed  about  1677.  Several  pamphlets  and 
sermons  were  written  upon  this  event. 

Biirger's  Leonore  has  become  familiar  tp  most  English 
readers  through  the  translations  of  Scott  and  Taylor.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  idea  of  this  most  exciting 
poem  was  borrowed  from  an  English  ballad,  but  the  honour 
of  first  describing  a  ride  with  the  dead  must,  for  the  present, 
we  believe,  rest  with  the  unknown  author  of  "  the  Suffolk 
miracle."  The  copy  in  the  Roxburghe  collection  was  printed 
about  the  year  1670,  and  is  called  "  the  Suffolk  miracle ;  or,  a 
relation  of  a  young  man  who,  a  month  after  his  de?ith,  appeared 
to  his  sweetheart,  and  carryed  her  behind  him  forty  miles  m  two 
hours,"  &c.  The  maiden  being  separated  from  her  lover,  he  dies, 
and — 

"  She  that  from  him  was  sent  away, 
Knew  nothing  of  his  dying  day. 
*  *  * 

After  he  had  in  grave  been  laid 
A  month  or  more,  unto  this  maid 


*  That  is,  he  suffered  the  peine  forte  et  dure  for  refusing  to  answer  when  arraigned. 
The  lines  in  the  ballad  are— 

*  Robert  was  prest  to  death,  because  that  hee 
Would  not  be  tride  by  God  and  the  country." 
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He  comes  about  middle  of  the  night, 
Who  jo/d  to  see  her  heart's  delight. 
Her  father's  horse,  which  well  she  knew, 
Her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too, 
He  brought  wit  him,  to  testifie 

Her  parents'  order  he  came  by. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

When  she  was  got,  her  love  behind, 
They  pass'd  as  swift  as  any  wind. 
That  in  two  hours,  or  little  more, 
He  brought  her  to  her  father's  door. 
But  as  they  did  this  great  haste  make. 
He  did  complain  his  head  did  ake  ; 
Her  handkerchief  she  then  took  out, 
And  tied  the  same  his  head  about. 
And  unto  him  she  thus  did  say  : 

Thou  art  as  cold  as  any  clay." 

♦  *  * 

Her  friends  were  naturally  astonished  at  the  account  she  gave 
of  the  messenger  and  of  her  journey. 

"  A  handkerchief,  she  said,  she  tyed 
About  his  head,  and  that  they  tried, 
The  sexton  they  did  speak  unto, 
That  he  the  grave  would  then  undoe. 
Afirighted  then  they  did  behold 
His  body  turning  into  mould. 
And  though  he  had  a  month  been  dead. 
This  kerchief  was  about  his  head." 

The  moral  is  very  properly  subjoined  :  *'  part  not  true  love," 
&c. 

9.  There  are  about  seventy  ballads  referring  to  manners  and 
customs,  occupations,  sports,  &c.  Not  the  least  interesting  in 
the  collection  are  those  relating  to  country  occupations  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  to  that  of  the  husbandman — the  favourite 
contrast  appears  to  be  between  the  serving-man  and  the  plough- 
man. We  give  one  extract  from  "  God  speed  the  plow  and 
bless  the  corn-mow — a  dialogue  between  a  husbandman  and 
serving-man." 

"  Serving  man. 

'  A  serving-man  hath  pleasure 
Which  passeth  time  and  measure. 

When  the  hauk  on  his  fist  doth  stand ; 
His  hood  and  his  verrils  brave. 
And  other  things  we  have. 

Which  yield  joy  to  a  serving-man/ 
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Husbandman,. 

*  My  pleasure's  more  than  that, 
To  see  my  oxen  fet, 

And  to  prosper  well  under  my  hand ; 
And  therefore  I  do  mean, 
With  my  horse  and  team. 

To  keep  myself  a  husbandman.' " 

"The  northern  lasses  lamentation"  has  the  same  object  in 
view — the  praises  of  a  country  life,  mingled  with  a  little  love,  and 
so  forth. 

"  Fain  would  I  be 
In  the  north  countrey, 
Where  the  lads  and  the  lasses  are  making  of  hay. 
There  should  I  see 
What  is  pleasant  to  me : 
A  mischief  light  on  them  intic'd  me  away. 

O  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
Doth  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  countrey. 

The  yows  and  the  lambs, 
With  the  kidds  and  their  damms. 
To  see  in  the  country  how  finely  they  play : 
The  bells  they  do  ring. 
And  the  birds  they  do  sing, 
Ajid  the  fields  and  the  gardens  so  pleasant  and  gay. 
O  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
Doth  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  countrey." 

The  introduction  of  hackney  coaches  into  London  caused  a 
great  commotion  among  the  watermen,  who,  imtil  then,  had 
enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  trade.  Their  great  advocate,  Taylor 
the  water-poet,  made  strenuous  eflForts  against  these  novelties, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.     In  one  place  he  says — 

"  Carroaches,  coaches,  jades,  and  Flanders  mares, 
Doe  rob  us  of  our  shares,  our  wares,  our  fares ; 
Against  the  ground  we  stand  and  knock  our  heels. 
Whilst  all  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheels." 

In  the  year  1635,  at  which  period  there  were  nearly  6000 
coaches  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  an  ordinance  was  issued 
by  Charles  L  in  order  to  check  the  rapid  increase  of  carriages, 
particularly  those  for  the  transport  of  goods — on  which  occasion 
the  watermen  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction  in  "  The  coaches 
overthrow,  or  a  joviall  exaltation  of  divers  tradesmen  and  others 
for  the  suppression  of  troublesome  hackney  coaches." 
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"  As  I  pass'd  by  this  other  day 
Where  sacke  and  claret  spring, 
I  heard  a  mad  crew  by  the  way, 

That  lowd  did  laugh  and  sing — 
High  downe,  dery  dery  downe, 
With  the  hackney  cpaches  downe, 
Tis  cry'd  aloud, 
They  make  such  a  crowd, 
Men  cannot  pass  the  towne. 

*  *  * 

I  love  sedans,  cause  they  do  plod 

And  amble  every  where. 
Which  prancers  are  with  leather  shod. 

And  nere  distrub  the  eare — 
Heigh  downe,  dery  dery  downe. 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe, 
Their  jumpings  make 
The  pavement  shake. 
Their  noyse  doth  mad  the  towne. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tis  an  undoing  unto  none 

That  a  profession  use, 
Tis  good  for  all,  not  hurt  to  one, 

Considering  the  abuse — 
Then  heigh  downe,  dery  dery  downe, 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe, 
Tls  so  decreed. 
By  a  royal  deed, 
To  make 't  a  happy  towne. 

But  to  conclude,  *tis  true,  I  hear. 
They'll  soone  be  out  of  fashion, 
'Tis  thought  they  very  likely  are 

To  have  a  long  vacation — 
Heigh  downe,  dery  dery  downe. 
With  the  hackney  coaches  downe. 
Their  terme's  near  done. 
And  shall  be  begun 
No  more  in  London  towne." 

This  ballad  is  attributed  to  the  water  poet.  One  Captain 
Baily  is  said  by  the  Eev.  George  Garrard,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  to  have  been  the  originator,  in  the  year  1634, 
of  a  new  system  of  letting  out  hackney  coaches,  "  about  this  city 
.  .  .  He  hath  erected,  according  to  his  ability,  some  four  hackney 
coaches,  put  his  men  into  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  at 
the  May-pole  in  the  Strand,  giving  them  instructions  at  what 
rates  to  carry  men  into  several  parts  of  the  town."  (Strafford's 
Letters  and  Despatches,  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 
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10.  Robin  Hood  ballads. — Robert  Longland,  the  author  of 
Kerce  Plowman's  vision,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  monk  the 
following  lines : — 

"  I  can  not  parfitly  mi  Pater  Noster  as  y«  priest  it  singeth, 
But  I  can  ryms  of  Robenhode,  and  Rfoidof  erl  of  Chester, 
But  of  our  Lord  or  our  Lady  I  leme  nothing  at  all." 

Passion  5,  fol.  26. 

How  far  these  lines  may  contain  a  just  character  of  the  monks  of 
his  day,  we  leave  to  be  argued  by  others,  but  they  show  clearly, 
what  is  more  to  our  purpose  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  that  Robin 
Hood  was  a  person  of  much  interest  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Roxburghe  Collection  contains  twenty-six  ballads,  printed 
between  the  years  1640  and  1750,  commemorating  the  daring 
adventures  of  Robert  Fitzooth,  (better  known  as  Robin  Hood,) 
and  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers.  Of  these 
twenty-six,  eight  are  subsequent  editions ;  the  whole  have  been 

{rinted  by  Ritson  in  his  most  comprehensive  collection.  Robin 
lood,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  can  never  die,  and  we  freely  adopt 
Drayton's  prophecy,  as  pronounced  in  his  Polyolblon,  song  twenty- 
sixth. — 

"  In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done 
Of  Scarlock,  George  a  Green,  and  Much  the  Miller's  son." 

We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads — a 
collection  that  has  but  one  rival — the  Pepysian.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  with  which  the  superiority  lies.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  no 
catalogue  nor  any  description  more  extensive  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Hartshome  m  his  Book  Rarities  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. We  are  told,  in  general  terms,  that  it  contains  "  about 
2000;"  but  such  estimated  amounts  are  extremely  fallacious, 
unless  based  upon  actual  counting ;  and  it  is  not  stated  whether 
two-part  ballads  are  reckoned  as  one  or  two.  In  our  own  pase, 
we  have  used  the  word  ".  about,"  but  that  is  only  to  cover  i^ 

Cible  error  of  four  or  five.  Giving  this  superb  coUectiorii 
ever,  the  fullest  credit,  we  are  yet  happy  in  being  able  to 
say,  that  although  the  Roxburghe  may  be  inferior,  the  entire 
collection  in  the  National  Library  (of  which  we  now  beg  to  offer 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  tolerably  correct  statement)  is  not 

•  Roxburghe  Ballads,  about  .  .  .  -  1335    : 

A  fourth  volume,  purchased  at  Bright's  sale,  ,  85 
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Bagford  Collection,  ....  355 

One  volume,  miscellaneous,  .  .  .  31 

One  volume,  for  the  most  part  political,  from  1641  to  the 

end  of  the  eighteenth  century,       .  .  .  250 

One  volume  in  the  Royal  Library,  relating  principally  to 

thecity  of  London,  1659-1711,     ...  60 

In  seventeen  of  the  folios  of  the  Thomason  Collection  of 

Pamphlets,  1641-1663,  ...  266 

In  three  volumes,  relating  respectively  to  coffee  and  coffee- 
houses, the  events  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  and  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  .  .  .  .  88 
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Deducting  120  for  duplicates,  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
possesses  at  least  2300  broadside  ballads,  exclusive  of  second 
parts.  The  time,  we  understand,  is  near  at  hand,  when  this  rich 
mass  of  ballad  literature  will  be  brought  together,  and  so  arranged 
that  those  who  consult  it  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  its  contents 
with  as  little  trouble  and  loss  of  time  as  the  nature  of  such  a 
collection  will  permit.  We  can  likewise  state,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  draw  up  a  separate  cata- 
logue of  the  ballads.  Such  a  catalogue  would  form  of  itself  an 
extremely  amusing  work,  and  present  a  very  striking  picture  of 
the  various  changes  of  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  read  an  advertisement  of 
"  A  Book  of  Roxburge  Ballads,  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier."  No  one 
so  competent  to  do  justice  to  the  task ;  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  "  Book"  Mr.  Collier  promises  as  Ukely  to  afford  the  pubHc 
such  an  idea  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads,  as  a  whole,  as  occasional 
extracts,  however  carefully  made,  can  never  give. 
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Abt.  in. — The  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.     Two  vols. 
8vo.    London,  1846. 

Every  author  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  two  characters. 
He  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  he  is  a  responsible  agent.  As 
the  first,  he  is  a  subject  for  observation  and  philosophical  induc- 
tion. As  the  second,  he  is  a  subject  for  trial  and  judgment.  Of 
these  two  kinds  of  scrutiny,  our  purpose  in  the  first  is  like  our 
purpose  in  observing  any  flower  or  animal — to  ascertain  its  pro- 
perties and  its  habits,  in  order  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  also 
to  deduce  from  them  such  conclusions  as  may  be  warrantable  re- 
garding the  nature  of  which  it  is  a  specimen.  Our  purpose  in 
the  second  is  to  determine  how  far  he,  as  a  possessor  of  a  faculty 
of  self-development  and  self-modification,  has  acted  well  or  ill — 
whether  he  is  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy  for  what  he  is,  and 
what  he  has  done,  and  whether  his  fellow-men  should  look  on  him 
as  a  model  to  be  copied  or  a  beacon  to  be  shunned. 

The  best  species  of  criticism  is  that  which  accomplishes  both 
kinds  of  examination,  which  does  the  one,  and  leaves  not  the 
other  undone.  First,  there  should  be  made  an  exact  inspection 
of  the  phenomenon  or  thing  to  distinguish  and  classify  it :  Next 
should  follow  an  impartial  appreciation  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  person  or  author.  Not  that  in  the  review  there  need 
be  any  formal  and  visible  succession  of  these  topics,  but  that, 
while  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  manner  most  natural  to  the 
critic,  and  conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  he  should  have  con- 
stantly in  his  thoughts  the  distinction  between  the  author  as  a 
social  or  natural  phenomenon,  and  as  a  candidate  for  honour. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  the  way  of  critics  in  this  coun- 
try to  consider  authors  in  one  only  of  these  their  aspects.  Till  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  critics  have  devoted  themselves 
almost  wholly  to  the  business  of  trying  authors  at  their  judgment 
seat,  enquiring  only  how  far  they  conformed  to,  or  deviated  from, 
the  standard  of  literary  perfection.  To  do  this  well,  it  was  of 
course  essential  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  on 
trial ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  was  surveyed  and  examined.  But 
the  examination  was  limited  to  the  points  necessary  for  its  spe- 
cific end,  and  its  results  were  not  made  use  of  for  any  purpose 
beside  it.  No  thought  was  bestowed  upon  the  fact  of  such  an 
author  having  appeared  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place — no 
pains  to  ascertain  what  it  was  in  nature,  or  in  society,  or  in  his 
particular  circumstances,  that  made  him  what  he  was ;  no  attempt 
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to  tell  of  what  he  was  significant  in  regard  to  the  past,  or  what  he 
prognosticated  in  regard  to  the  ftiture.  Even  the  force  or  power 
of  genius  displayed  by  him  attracted  for  itself  little  attention — 
for  if  it  had  been  exerted  in  violation  of  rule,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  thinff  of  no  account, — insomuch,  that  even  that  of  Shakespeare 
himself  could  sometimes  obtain  no  more  honourable  notice  than 
a  brief  exclamation  of  wonder  at  its  strength,  followed  by  a  lamen- 
tation over  the  misuse  and  waste  which  liad  been  made  of  it. 

Of  late  years,  again,  criticism,  exemplifying  the  usual  law  of 
revulsion,  has,  so  to  speak,  rioted  on  the  food  for  which  it  had  for- 
merly a  distaste.  Now-a-days,  the  chief  attention  is  bestowed  on 
what  are,  perhaps,  rather  the  philosophical  than  the  strictly  lite- 
rary properties  and  significancies  of  authorship.  The  examina- 
tion maae  of  a  writer  nas  reference  almost  exclusively  to  his  phe- 
nomenal character ;  and  while  the  first  pains  are  taken  to  mea- 
sure his  force  and  ascertain  its  manner  of  action,  the  next  are 
bestowed  on  investigating  the  social  influences  that  have  fos- 
tered and  given  to  it  its  particular  bias,  and  in  drawing  such 
conclusions  regarding  the  people  among  whom  it  has  appeared, 
or  regarding  the  human  nature  in  general,  as  the  peculiarities  of 
the  manifestation  may  seem  to  warrant.  Engrossed  by  their  so- 
licitude respecting  these  topics,  critics  give  but  little  thought  to 
the  other  business  of  their  function,  that  of  taking  cognizance  of 
the  merit  of  authors,  considered  as  workmen  in  a  manufactory 
of  the  beautiful.  Some,  indeed,  seem  to  be  ignorant  that  they 
have  such  business  to  do.  And  some  who  know  better  their  part, 
perform  it  in  a  manner  worse  than  not  at  all.  They  give  an  im- 
plied denial  to  the  accuracy  of  the  old  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  beautifal.  Teaching  that  every  development  of 
nature  is  admirable,  (which  is  not  true  of  the  moral  creation,) 
they  stand  prepared  to  approve  all  the  manifestations  of  the  in- 
tellectual power,  even  the  commonest  and  humblest, — ^while  those 
that  are  novel  and  extraordinary,  they  welcome  with  demonstrar- 
tions  of  delight.  That  the  new  phenomenon  is  wholly  without 
gracefulness,  that  his  movements  are  uncouth  and  lawless,  that 
he  is  bizarre,  contorted,  and  monstrous,  matters  nothing  to  them. 
They  either  do  not  perceive  it,  or  perceiving,  do  not  suffer  it  to 
lessen  their  admiration — ^for  they  have  trained  their  minds  to  re- 
gard the  productions  of  nature  in  the  intellectual  world,  with  the 
same  reverential  admiration  which  they  yield  to  her  works  in  the 
physical  creation.  And  just  as  they  do  not  presume  to  censure 
a  nettle  because  there  are  roses,  or  a  common  pebble  because 
there  are  diamonds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  the  one  displays 
the  power,  skill,  and  wisdom  of  nature  as  admirably  as  the  other ; 
so  of  intellectual  manifestations  they  will  blame  no  one  whatever, 
provided  it  be  truly  natural,  have  a  real  spirit  of  life  in  it,  and  be 
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not  a  taere  affectation  and  pretence.  The  result  has  been,  on 
the  part  of  some  critics,  the  almost  complete  abdication  of  the  cen- 
sorial office,  and  the  restriction  of  themselves  to  the  business  of 
noting,  describing,  and  applauding  the  feats  of  every  new  en- 
trant upon  the  literary  arena — while  the  entrants  themselves, 
aware  of  this,  and  knowing,  too,  that  novelty  and  energy  carry 
off  the  largest  share  of  honour,  are  tempted  into  playing  tricks  of 
contortion  and  other  unworthy  artifices, — ^for  in  no  way  can  they 
80  easily  attain  the  first  merit,  which  is  novelty,  or  so  generally 
acquire  a  reputation  for  superior  power,  seeing  that  most  men 
lazily  take  tnose  manifestations  of  intellect  to  be  great  which  are 
unusual ;  although,  in  truth,  they  are  often  the  oflSpring  of  weak- 
ness in  all  the  better  qualities  in  union  with  some  vigour  in  in- 
genuity. 

But  such  critics  and  their  disciples  are  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
The  good  old  plan  of  calling  kuthors  before  the  judgment-seat 
must  not  be  abandoned.  The  cause  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
decency,  must  be  upheld,  and  falsehood,  deformity,  and  all  the 
foul  brood  of  indecorum  scourged  out  of  the  precincts  of  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  rules  of  the  old 
criticism  were  not  too  severe  and  narrow.  These  were  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  one  literature,  the  earliest  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  producer  of  indisputably  the  highest  style  of  beauty 
hitherto  attained.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  no  higher 
was  possible,  and  it  may  be  that  this  opinion  will  at  last  prove 
true.  Meantime,  however,  it  is  allowable  to  suspect  that,  inas- 
much as  the  social  state  in  which  that  literature  was  developed 
was  imperfect,  some  parts  of  man's  nature,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  having  been  there  either  dormant  or  suppressed,  the  ideas 
of  the  beautiful  among  its  cultivators  may  have  been,  if  not  im- 
perfect, yet  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  man  is  able  to  conceive. 
And  we  may  hope  that  such  possible  conceptions  of  surpassing 
grace  will  reveal  themselves  in  some  age  yet  to  come,  when  genius 
will  fashion  inta  forms  nobler  than  any  heretofore  beheld,  the 
whole  elements,  whether  old  and  known,  or  new  and  just  brought 
to  light  by  man's  progress  in  civilization,  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiftd.  Impressed  with  some  such  expectation,  the  true  critic  keeps 
his  mind,  as  it  were,  awake  to  recognize,  and  his  hand  open  to 
embrace,  whatever  new  impersonation  of  the  beautiful  in  litera- 
ture the  time  may  send  us.  With  this  view,  he  is  more  cautious 
in  his  judgments,  less  dogmatic  in  his  opinions,  less  scornful  in  his 
censures  tnan  was  once  the  habit  of  his  profession  ;  and  he  looks 
even  upon  the  vagaries  and  licenses  of  aspirants  to  literary  fame 
with  an  indulgence  which  amounts  sometimes  to  a  hurtful  encou- 
ragement, because  he  is  afraid  lest  severity  to  faults,  however  just 
in  Itself,  should  repress  the  advance  of  some  timid  beauty  lying 
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beneath,  and  needing  the  sunshine  of  approbation  for  the  unfold* 
ing  of  its  charms. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  author  before  us, 
we  cannot  well  say  how,  unless  it  be  by  something  in  his  manner 
which  reminds  us  of  the  old  times  and  of  the  new,  which  carries 
back  our  thoughts  to  the  classic  masters,  yet  ever  makes  us  feel 
that  this  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  present  day.  It  is  now,  we  be- 
lieve, nearly  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  He  has  ventured  forth 
in  the  same  character  repeatedly  since,  and  has  always  attracted 
the  notice,  not  indeed  of  the  whole  populace  of  literature,  but  of  a 
respectable  number  of  the  more  studious  and  thoughtful  among 
them.  And  some  may  think  it  affords  a  presumption,  that  at 
though  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  command  instant  applause 
from  the  popular  crowd,  he  yet  is  endowed  with  superior  merit,  to 
find  that  time  which  commonly  lessens,  and  ere  long  extinguishes 
more  rapid  reputations,  is  acting  otherways  by  him.  Of  the  lights 
which  are  every  year  thrown  up  into  the  firmament  of  literature, 
most  part  blaze  but  for  an  instant,  few  bum  through  the  space  of 
a  season ;  but  of  those,  if  there  be  any,  which  have  a  perennial  fire, 
and  a  heavenly  buoyancy,  it  is  the  lot  to  seem  to  be  growing  in 
splendour,  and  mounting  in  station  as  time  advances;  for,  at 
eveiT  step  which  the  world  takes  fi*om  the  spot  whence  they  as- 
cended, tneir  altitude  becomes  more  apparent,  while  their  fires  are 
no  longer  dimmed  by  the  glare  of  the  transient  meteors  that  in- 
fest the  lower  atmosphere,  but  glow  each  of  them  apart  and  aloft 
in  the  clear  dark  heavens,  .fixing  the  gaze  of  countless  myriads  in 
place  of  the  few  who  watched  their  rising.  Whether  from  pos- 
sessing this  starry  virtue,  or  whether  from  some  other  cause,  Mr. 
Landor  seems  now  to  be  acquiring  among  a  circle,  compared  with 
which  his  earlier  admirers  were  but  a  handful,  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  luminaries  of  this  sera.  Proofs  of  tnis  may  be 
seen  in  the  many  and  laudatory  notices  taken  of  his  works  by  the 
organs  of  the  literary  public,  whose  praise  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  of  their  previous  censures.  A  more  unequivocal  proof  is 
this  bulky  republication  of  his  collected  works,  for  it  seems  to  in- 
timate that  tney  are  becoming  in  the  opinion  of  the  lovers  of  our 
literature  one  of  those  books  which  libraries  cannot  be  without. 
If  he  be  truly  worthv  of  the  enviable  station  of  a  classic,  let  him 
have  it.  He  will  take  it  if  he  deserve  it.  We  have  a  deep  re- 
verence for  public  opinion  in  every  department ;  believing,  that 
although  a  foolish  multitude  may  dictate  the  cry  of  the  hour, 
the  ultimate  verdict  of  society  is  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  right-minded  and  wise.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  it  has  as  yet  been  fairly  made  up  and  pronounced  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Landor.     It  seems  rather  to  be  still  in  the  process 
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of  formation,  and  this  therefore  is  just  the  favourable  moment  for 
critics,  such  as  we,  to  come  forward  with  our  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter,  our  advices  and  our  oracles. 

Mr.  Landor  has  tried  both  prose  and  verse,  and  these  volumes 
accordin^y  consist  of  pieces  m  both  kinds.  His  prose  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  bulky  than  his  verse,  which,  indeed,  occupies 
not  80  much  as  a  fourth  part  of  this  collection.  And  if  we  gather 
correctly  the  opinion  of  the  critics,  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  are  adjudged  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  their  volume.  We 
confess  that  we  are  of  the  common  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
believe  that  had  Mr.  Landor  produced  nothing  but  nis  poetry 
he  would  probably  have  attracted  no  notice  at  all,  and  certainly 
have  been  already  among  the  forgotten.  Not  that  his  pieces, 
more  especially  some  of  the  Hellenics,  for  the  first  time  published 
in  these  volumes,  have  not  merit.  They  present,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  materials  of  good  poetry — such  as  thoughts  of  a  sort  that 
hardly  belong  to  a  prosaic  mood,  great  plenty  of  imagery,  some- 
times graceful  and  generally  lively,  words  usually  expressive,  and 
sometimes  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  lines  and  passages  of  sound- 
ing and  pleasing  harmony.  But  withal  there  is,  we  feel,  a 
damning  defect — the  materials  are  here,  but  the  building  has  not 
been  put  together  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  is  no  grand 
governing  conception,  keeping  them  all  in  subordination,  and 
imparting  to  them  clearness  and  unity.  Neither  is  there  any 
pure  and  continuous  stream  of  emotion,  any  pervading  honest 
passion ;  but  rather  an  irregular  animation  proceeding  from  the 
mtellect  or  the  temper,  not  the  heart.-  Hence  a  certam  faintness 
and  indistinctness  in  the  impression  from  each  piece  on  the 
reader^s  mind,  nor  have  we  met  with  any  able  to  take  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  which  memon^  will  care  to  retain,  or  place  in  its 
gallery  of  poetic  creations.  We  except  from  this  remark  one  pas- 
sage well  known,  and  probably  the  only  thing  by  which  most 
men  will  remember  that  Mr.  Landor  attempted  poetry.  We 
refer  to  the  happy  fancy,  most  happily  expressed,  interpretative 
of  the  mysterious  murmuring  of  the  ocean  shells.  It  is  contain- 
ed in  his  poem  of  "  Gebir ;'°  from  which  we  will  transfer  it  to 
our  pages : — 

"  But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace  porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot- wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave  : 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
The  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there." 

It  is  as  a  prose  writer  that  Mr.  Landor  is  remarkable,  and  de- 
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serving  of  attention,  of  which  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware,  and 
has   accordingly  explored  his  prosaic  much   oftener  than  his 
poetic  vein,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  and  size  of  the  two 
kinds  of  composition.     In  ms  prose  what  first  attracts  attention 
is  the  plan  on  which  he  has  generally  constructed  iti     Nearly  all 
his  pieces  are  "  Imaginary  Conversations,"  carried  on  between 
two  or  more  speakers.    This  plan  of  composition  is  of  very  ancient 
invention,  and  has  been  tried  by  very  famous  writers.     Mr.  Lan- 
der has  the  merit,  we  think,  of  having  enlarged  and  perhaps 
adorned  it  beyond  example  in  English  literature.     The  range  of 
characters  is  more  comprehensive  than  in  any  formfer  specimen  ; 
including,  as  it  does,  men  and  women,  ancients  and  moderns,  the 
dead  and  the  living,  monarchs  and  subjects,  masters  and  servants, 
priests,  statesmen,  warriors,  philosophers,  jurists,  poets,  wits,  men 
of  letters,  men  of  the  world.     These  belong  to  all  ages  and  nar- 
tions ;  a  few  are  fictitious,  but  the  most  are  known  in  history, 
and  many  known  to  fame ;  for  Mr.  Lander,  with  a  courage  to  be 
envied,  cfelights  in  flying  at  the  noblest  game ;  he  invests  his  pup- 
pets with  the  most  awful  names ;  and  more  confidently  under- 
takes to  personate  a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Plato,  than  an- 
other man  would  a  fictitious  Theron  or  nominal  A.  B.     His 
Conversations  possess  another  distinction  in  the  greater  diversity 
of  the  topics  over  which  the  separate  groups  of  speakers  wander, 
and  yet  another  in  what  may  be  called  the  setting  of  the  groups ; 
the  places  where  they  talk,  and  the  incidents  of  scenery  and 
action  occurring  as  the  talk  proceeds,  being  made  of  greater  im- 
portance in  the  composition,  and  contributing  more  decidedly 
than  usual  to  the  impression  on  the  reader.     The  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  is,  we  think,  the  general  aim  or  object  of  his 
conversations.     Whether  of  set  purpose  and  consciously  on  his 
part,  or  unconsciously  and  through  a  failure  to  execute  what  he 
designed,  if  his  conversations  have  a  general  end  at  all,  it  is  of 
an  unusually  complex  nature.    It  is  neither  simply  the  didactic 
exposition  of  particular  subjects,  nor  the  controversial  discussion  of 
doctrines,  nor  the  satirical  reprehension  of  opinions  and  practices, 
nor  the  development  of  character  only,  but,  in  addition  to  these, 
and,  perhaps  mainly,  they  aim  at  expressing  the  emotions  and 
passions  natural  in  given  situations,  occasional  moods  of  mind, 
and  transient  actions  of  the  intellect  and  temper.     We  remark 
this  peculiarity,  not  only  because  it  is  such,  but  because,  along 
with   the    desultory   and    unruly  character    of   the    author^s 
genius,  it  is  the  cause  of  a  want  of  definite  purpose  in  these 
Dialogues  taken  as  a  whole,  and  of  a  wavering  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  purpose  of  almost  every  Dialogue  individuallv, 
imfavourable  to  their  ranking  very  high   as  works  of  skill, 
contrasting    them   as  it  does  with  the  specimens   in  Plato, 
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XenophoD,  and  Cioero,  to  which  the  Dialogae  owes  Its  place 
in  classic  Uteratare.  We  remark  it  also  because  the  knowledge 
rf  it  may  protect  onr  readers  from  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Landor^s  prodactions,  into  which  we  ourselves  fell.  For  a 
time  we  took  Mr.  Landor  to  be  an  expounder  of  truth,  and  cor* 
lectoir  of  the  opiniims  of  mankind — led  into  that  notion  by  cer- 
tain pretensions  to  superior  wisdom,  and  a  most  unbounded 
arrogance,  which  are  ever  and  anon  breaking  forth  in  his  pages. 
N(»r  do  we  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Landor^s  own  opinion,  he  is  fitted 
&r  that  function,  and  has  been  performing  it.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake ;  and,  while  under  it,  no  reasonable  man  will  read  his 
omipositions  with  pleasure  or  in  peace,  irritated  as  he  will  be  by 
miceasingly  questioning  and  quarrelling  the  doctrines  and  opin- 
ioD8  he  meets  with.  Mr.  Landor  himself,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
partially  apprehensive  of  this,  by  an  announcement  prefixed  to 
the  Conversations,  in  which  he  begs  the  reader  to  ^'  avoid  a 
mistake  in  attributing  to  the  writer  any  opinions  in  this  book, 
but  what  are  spoken  under  his  own  name."  We  will  not  comply 
with  this  request,  so  far  as  wholly  to  exempt  him  fix)m  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinions  which  his  characters  express.  But  we 
willm^y  do  so,  as  iar  as  it  merely  implies  his  resignation  of  all 
pnt^isions  in  these  conversations  to  the  part  of  a  wise  thinker 
and  teacher  of  sjrstematic  and  permanent  truths.  Upon  no  other 
terms,  indeed,  could  we  receive  what  literary  enjoyment  is  deriv- 
able from  them,  than  by  putting  the  question  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  opinions  he  ventilates  into  abeyance  for  the  time,  and  con- 
senting to  take  them  as  merely  exponents  of  the  mood  in  which 
he  would  wish  us  to  feel  his  characters  to  be. 

By  assigning  to  his  Dialogists,  historical  names,  Mr.  Landor 
begets  an  expectation  that  they  shall  think  and  speak  in  charac- 
ter. In  general,  however,  this  expectation  is  not  gratified; 
scHnetimes  the  historical  idea  of  the  speaker  is  not  only  not  fol- 
lowed, but  contradicted ;  and  sometimes  the  departure  from  it  is 
80  great,  and  so  perverse,  as  to  transgress  even  the  license  of 
caricature,  and  run  into  pure  calumny.  Of  simple  failure  to 
reproduce  the  bespoken  character,  a  signal  instance  is  the  con- 
versation between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Home  Tooke,  wherein  the 
former  is  made  to  listen — as  he  never  did  to  man  or  woman,  that  is 
—in  humble  and  almost  dumb  patience  to  long  and  tedious  prosing 
fiom  the  latter.  Among  other  unwarrantable  and  calumnious 
perversions  of  the  real  character,  we  may  point  to  those  where 
Wilberforce  is  made  to  utter  rank  Antinomianism,  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  converse  like  a 
couple  of  idiots,  and  where  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Croker 
confer  together  as  confessed  scoundrels.  There  are  instances^ 
however,  in  which  he  hits  upon,  and  for  a  short  time  maintains  a 
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'goodimitation  of  the  historic  original — ^witness  the  dialogueswhere 
•Henry  VIII.^  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Bishop  Burnet, 
•respectively  are  introduced.  On  other  occasions,  he  is  tolerably 
successful  in  giving  an  idea  of  character,  which,  whether  histori- 
cally correct  or  not,  is  natural.  We  refer  particularly  to  his 
women  dialogists,  all  of  whom,  we  think,  present  more  or  less  of 
feminine  characteristics,  though,  at  times,  not  the  most  reputable. 
His  most  laboured  attempt  at  the  creation  of  persansy  is  made  in 
his  Trial  and  Examination  of  Shakespeare,  a  piece  of  great  merits 
and  great  absurdities,  through  which  we  do  at  times  catch  a 

flimpse  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  we  can  conceive  that  he  was  in 
is  youth — clownish,  simple,  ignorant,  unconscious,  yet  happy- 
tempered,  buoyant,  exuberant,  and  vigorous.  To  the  nigh 
dramatic  faculty  which  creates  beings  as  clearly  defined,  as  livefy, 
and  as  substantial  as  Nature's  own,  Mr.  Landor  has  no  preten- 
sions. He  undoubtedly  fails  to  present  characters  vividly  and 
palpably  before  us,  yet  we  think  he  generally  attains  the  inferior 
merit  of  suggesting  to  the  reader's  fancy,  and  amusing  it  with 
the  idea  of  separate  personages  being  in  converse.  This  he 
effects,  partly  by  the  mere  force  of  the  names  the  speakers  bear 
— ^partly  by  their  being  described  as  opposed  to  each  other  in 
opinions  and  tastes — partly  by  the  topics  on  which  they  converse, 
and  the  facts  they  state,  being  historically  appropriate — ^partly 
ty  the  mention  of  incidents  as  occurring  before  their  eyes — and 
partly  by  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  the  discourse,  whicn  rambles 
and  diverges  often  as  real  discourse  will  do.  By  these  means  Mr. 
Landor  often  keeps  up  a  distinction  between  his  speakers,  and 
accomplishes  what,  perhaps,  is  the  utmost  extent  of  delusicm 
this  sort  of  composition  admits  of,  not  a  real  possession  of  the 
iniagination  by  nis  groupes,  but  a  pleasing  entertainment  of  the 
fancy,  whereby  a  sort  of  dramatic  and  pictorial  interest  is  added 
to  that  addressed  to  the  intellect,  in  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation. Not  unfrequently,  however,  even  this  merit  is  not 
reached.  And  often  the  delusion  to  which  the  reader  is  willing 
to  surrender  himself,  is  rudely  dissipated  by  the  plain  protrusion 
of  Mr.  Landor^s  own  visage  n:om  behind  the  masK  of  tne  charao- 
ter.  Who,  for  instance,  but  must  be  awakened  from  the  dream 
that  he  is  listening  to  Eousseau  and  Malesherbes  discoursing  on 
^vemment  and  jurisprudence,  when  he  hears  one  propound- 
ing reforms  in  the  policy  and  judicial  institution  of  England,  and 
the  other  declaring  his  approval  of  such  proposals  as  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Justices  of  the  teace  should  be  no- 
.  minated  by  the  people,  and  the  Justices  have  the  whole  civil  and 
'criminal  jurisdiction,  with  the  pay  each  of  twenly  shillings  per 
ctwHj  ana  that  in  the  following  terms : — 
'   ^V  Your  remarks,  although  inapplicable  to  the  Contineut,  are  appli- 
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ealde  to  England ;  and  several  of  them,  however  thej  may  be  pecked, 
Boatched,  and  kicked  about,  by  the  pullets  ^Etttening  in  the  darkened 
chambers  of  Parliament,  are  worthy  of  being  weighed  by  the  people, 
loth  as  may  be  the  Ministers  of  State  to  employ  the  scales  of  justice 
on  any  aach  occasion." 

So  speaks  M.  Kousseau.  Breaches  of  the  character,  similar, 
tfiOQ^  seldom  quite  so  violent — abound ;  and,  indeed,  the  pages 
are  rew  wherein  Mr.  Landor  does  not  contnve  to  force  himself 
into  notice. 

In  a  conversation  with  Southey,  Mr.  Landor  makes  Porson 
prescribe  to  critics  this  preparation  for  their  work  : — 

^  I  would  seriously  recommend  to  the  employer  of  our  critics,  young 
9Sid  old,  that  he  oblige  them  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  such  as  this : 
ihat  under  the  superintendence  of  some  respectable  student  from  the 
tJniversity,  they  first  read  and  examine  the  contents  of  the  book :  a 
thing  greatly  more  useful  in  criticism  than  is  generally  thought ;  se- 
condly, that  they  carefully  write  them  down,  number  them,  and  range 
them  under  their  several  heads ;  thirdly^  that  they  mark  every  beau- 
tiful, every  faulty,  every  ambiguous,  every  uncommon  expression. 
Which  being  completed,  that  they  inquire  what  author,  ancient  or 
modem,  has  treated  the  same  subject ;  that  they  compare  them  first 
in  smaller  afterwards  in  larger  portions,  noting  every  defect  in  pre- 
einoo  and  its  causes,  every  excellence  and  its  nature;  that  they 
p«dnate  these,  fixing  plvs  and  minus^  and  designating  them  more 
aoenrately  and  discriminately,  by  means  of  colours,  stronger  or 
pBler.  For  instance,  purple  might  express  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
thought ;  scarlet,  vigour  of  expression ;  pink,  liveliness ;  green,  ele- 
gant and  equable  composition  :  these,  however,  and  others,  as  might 
best  attract  their  notice  and  serve  their  memory.  The  same  process 
may  be  used  where  authors  have  not  written  on  the  same  subject, 
when  those  who  have  are  wanting,  or  have  touched  it  but  incident- 
iHy.**— VoLLp.  11. 

Beading  this,  we  cast  down  onr  pens,  and  cry  of  Mr.  Landoi^s 
prose,  as  Kasselas  did  of  poetry  : — "  Enough  I  Thou  hast  con- 
meed  US  that  no  human  being  can  be  thy  critic  I"  The  topics 
iriiich  he  discusses,  or  on  which  he  touches,  are  innumerable ; 
the  compiler  of  a  Cyclopaedia  is  scarcely  more  comprehensive. 
And  then  his  course  is  erratic  as  a  butterfly's,  and  his  visits  to 
each  object  of  attraction  as  brief  and  impatient.  This,  with 
ffae  want  of  any  plain  purpose  in  many  of  his  conversations,  makes 
them  seem  at  nrst  a  device  fur  unburdening  the  mind  of  the 
desultory  information  gradually  collected  by  a  man  of  gene- 
nd  reading,  and  of  the  reflections,  theories,  and  fancies,  built 

rit  during  intervals  of  meditation.     But,  perceiving  with 
confidence  and  familiarity  this  author  hanales  every  topic, 
we  next  eonclndo  him  to  be  learned  beyond  ordinary  men,  and 
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that  his  mind,  saturated  with  knowledge,  while  it  gires  forth 
much,  retains  on  every  subject  much  more.  This  second  im- 
pression, however,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  that  imposing  air 
of  confidence  being  maintained  even  when  he  is  indubitably  su- 
perficially informed.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Landor  is  a  very  learned 
man.  We  do  not  presume  to  take  the  measure  of  his  knowledge. 
But  our  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  impressed  us  with  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  not  so  thorough  as  general ;  that  very  much  of  all 
he  has,  is  here  displayed;  and  that  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
knowledge  tliere  is  perhaps  one  only  wherein  he  is  thoroughly 
instructed,  and  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  It  is  literar- 
ture,  especially  the  literature  of  England  and  Italy,  among  the 
moderns,  and  among  the  ancienfs,  of  Rome  and  Greece — the 
latter  especially — including  whatever  of  their  history,  laws,  and 
manners,  a  complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  implies.  On 
this  whole  subject  he  speaks  like  one  who  has  successfully  ex- 
plored it.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  a  teacher  of  the  higher  philo- 
sophy of  literary  criticism — for  in  no  department  has  he  a  genius 
for  developing  first  principles  and  general  laws;  but  that  his 
education  m  literature  having  been  elaborate,  and  his  taste  under 
good  training,  his  knowledge  of  facts  is  unusually  full,  and  his 
opinions  unusually  sound  and  coherent.  Even  here,  however, 
the  latter  are  often  rash  and  questionable,  while  the  former,  or  his 
learning,  is,  in  extent^  limited.  With  Eastern  literature  and  with 
much  of  Western,  including  the  Germanic,  he  gives  no  signs  of 
intimacy.  And  with  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
with  science,  with  art,  and  with  the  philosophies  of  metaphysics, 
of  politics,  of  economics,  of  history,  of  morality,  of  jurisprudence, 
of  religion, — his  acquaintance  is,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  not 
extraordinary:  being  indeed,  as  to  principles,  only  vague  and 
general ;  as  to  details,  desultory  and  accidental,  although  multi- 
farious. Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  this  noting  of  defects  in 
this  particular  invidious  towards  an  author  who  professes  only  to 
produce  poems  and  imaginary  conversations.  And  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  would  be  so.  But  this  writer  assures  us  regarding  him- 
self that — "  What  I  write  is  not  written  on  slate  :  and  no  finger, 
not  of  Time  himself,  who  dips  it  in  the  cloud  of  years,  can  efface 
it."  "  K  I  bore  malice  toward  any  man  I  should  wish  him  to 
write  against  me."  "  Whether  they  (my  writings)  are  read  in 
the  present  age,  or  in  the  next,  occupies  no  more  my  speculation 
than  whether  it  be  this  morning  or  this  afternoon."  Then,  on 
opening  the  pages  to  which  immortality  is  thus  confidently  pre- 
dicted, we  find  names  the  most  venerated,  and  opinions  the  most 
cherished  and  impoitant,  ^'  pecked,  scratched,  and  kicked  about," 
with  the  most  scornful  irreverence;  and  when,  moreover,  we 
perceive  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  concede  to  him  a  title 
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thus  to  take  liberties  and  dogmatize  beyond  the  province  of  a 
mere  writer  of  elegant  prose  and  verse,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
look  somewhat  narrowly  into  his  powers  and  qualifications. 

But  a  writer  like  this  is  to  be  estimated  most  accurately  not  by 
the  quantity  of  his  knowledge,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  thoughts 
and  opinions.  Mr.  Landor  has  not  famished  us  with  much  direct 
evidence  of  these — ^for  while  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  attribute 
any  opinions  to  him  but  what  are  spoken  in  his  own  name,  he 
appears  only  in  five  conversations,  of  which  three  are  devoted  to 
hterary  criticism,  which  is  his  forte.  Even  in  these,  however, 
one  encounters  opinions  and  observations,  betraying  much  more 
of  vivacity  and  keenness  than  of  strength  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment. In  one  with  the  Abb6  Delille,  Mr.  Landor  having  com- 
plete power  over  the  talk,  turns  it  first  upon  Voltaire,  whom, 
after  many  detractive  comments,  he  leaves  sadly  shorn  of  his 
hterary  splendour.  He  then  assails  Boileau  by  a  series  of  ver- 
bal hyper-criticisms,*  which  he  winds  up  with  the  question, — 
"  What  then  is  Boileau  worth  I"  and  the  answer, — "  A  smile 
fipom  Louis."  That  Voltaire  is  vulnerable  as  a  philosopher,  an 
historian,  and  a  morahst,  and  that  Boileau's  department  in  litera- 
ture is  limited  in  extent,  and  not  high  in  order,  all  the  world 
knows ;  but  to  deny  that  the  latter  is  in  his  department  exqui- 
sitely excellent,  and  to  think  of  the  literary  powers  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  former,  without  wonder  and  warm  admiration,  is  a 
singularity  not  much  to  be  praised.  Yet  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Landor  should  not  relish  these,  or  French  writers  in 
general.  He  hates  France,  and  therefore  nothing  good  comes  out 
of  her.  Besides,  the  literature  of  France  desires,  above  all  other 
things,  lucidity,  exactness,  and  propriety  of  thought.  We  speak 
of  the  older  literature,  not  so  confidently  of  that  since  the 
Revolution,  when  the  French  mind  underwent  a  strain,  from 
which  some  extravagance  and  cloudiness  of  thought  have  found 
their  way  into  its  later  productions.  A  French  classic  trained 
his  feelings  and  emotions  to  be  subordinate  to  his  reasoning  or 
intellectual  faculty ;  a  passion  or  feeling  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  thoughts  clear,  definite,  and,  in  a  literary  sense,  de- 
corous, he  suppressed  or  rejected.  The  working  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dor^s  mind  is  altogether  different.    Li  him  the  conceiving  faculty 


*  Take  a  sample.     On  the  lines — 

**  Enfin  un  m^decin  fort  expert  en  son  art, 
Le  gu^rit — par  adresse  ou  plutot  par  hazard.*' 
Mr.  Landor  thus  comments : — ^  To  say  that  he  was  fuH  expert  en  son  art^ 
tod  subjoin  that  he  effected  his  cure  plutot  par  hazard,  proves  that  the  poet  nniHt 
have  taken  his  expressions  altogether  at  hazard."  A  less  ingenious  writer  thau 
Mr.  Landor  might  have  seen  tliat  the  satire  iii  plutot  par  hazard  is  aimed,  nut 
at  the  physician,  but  at  the  medical  art. 
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is  the  slave  of  his  temper,  and  that  is  keen,  strong,  and  immo- 
derate. Easily  aroused,  it  compels  the  intellect  to  furnish  it  on 
the  instant  with  a  vehicle  of  iaeas  and  words ;  and  if  these  are 
lively  and  vehement,  and  have  a  show  of  rationaUty  to  serve  the 
temporary  purpose,  it  suffices.  Mr,  Landor^s  progress  through 
worts  constructed  on  the  principle  of  perpetual  perspicuity,  ex- 
actness, propriety  and  order,  and  from  which  jerks  of  temper 
and  suggestions  half  formed,  are  rigidly  excluded,  could  not  but 
be  painral.  And  of  whatever  annoyea  him,  it  was  essential  that 
his  opinion  should  be  immoderately  low. 

In  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Ijandor  and  two  visitors,  cme 
English  and  one  Florentine,  wherein  a  variety  of  topics  are 
handled,  he  gives  other  evidence  of  his  passion  or  temper  being 
an  overmatch  for  his  reason,  in  advocating  with  much  anima- 
tion, the  extinction  of  despots  by  assassination,  and  the  formaticm 
of  associations  to  protect  the  assassins. 

^^  Far  am  I  from  the  inclination  of  lighting  up  a  fire,  to  invite 
around  it  the  idle,  the  malevolent,  or  the  seditious.  I  would,  how- 
ever, subscribe  my  name  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  those  persons 
who  shall  have  lost  their  country  for  having  punished  with  death  its 
oppressor,  or  for  having  attempted  it,  and  failed.  Let  it  first  be  de- 
monstrated that  he  hath  annulled  the  constitutional  laws,  or  retracted 
his  admissal  or  violated  his  promise  of  them,  or  that  he  holds  men 
not  bom  his  subjects,  nor  reduced  to  that  condition  by  legitimate  war, 
in  servitude  and  thraldom,  or  hath  assisted  or  countenanced  another 
in  such  offences.  No  scorn,  no  contumely,  no  cruelty,  no  single,  no 
multiplied  injustice,  no  destruction  is  enough,  excepting  the  destruction 
of  that  upon  which  all  society  fs  constituted,  imder  which  all  security 
rests,  and  all  hope  lies  at  anchor — faith.  Public  wrongs  may  and 
ought  to  be  punished  by  private  vindication,  where  the  tongue  of  law 
is  paralyzed  by  the  bane  of  despotism :  and  the  action  which  in  civil 
life  id  the  worst,  becomes,  where  civism  hes  beneath  power,  the 
most  illustrious  that  magnanimity  can  achieve.  The  calmest  and 
wisest  men  that  ever  lived,  were  unanimous  in  this  sentence ;  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  sustained  by  the  authority  of 
Cicero  and  Aristoteles.  «  «  «  Teachers,  the  timid  and 
secluded,  point  it  out  to  youth  among  a  thousand  pages ;  colleges 
ring  with  it  over  chants  and  homilies;  piety  closes  her  thumbed 
lesson,  and  articulates  less  tremulously  this  response.  The  street 
cries  Ccesar^  the  study  whispers  Brutus.  Degenerate  men  have  nev^r 
been  so  degenerate,  the  earth  is  not  yet  so  effete,  as  not  to  rear  up 
one  imitator  of  one  great  deed.  Glory  to  him  I  peace,  prosperity, 
long  life,  and  like  descendants  1 — ^Remember,  brave  soul !  this  blow 
fixes  thy  name  above  thy  contemporaries.  Doubt  not,  it  will  have 
its  guard  to  stand  under  it,  and  to  fill  the  lamp  that  shows  thy  effigy. 
Great  actions  call  forth  great  eloquence,  as  great  eloquence  calls 
forth  great  actions.  ♦         »        »        »  Qurs  is  the  time  for 

associations  to  reward  the  extinction  of  despots,  since  it  is  certain 
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that  none  such  as  those  I  have  pointed  out,  is  now  living  to  be  ofRttld* 
ed  or  alarmed." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  833-4. 

Mr.  Landor  would  pass  for  a  hater  of  despots, — ^his  feehng,' 
we  suspect,  is  rather  personal  jealousy  than  a  jiist  enmity  j 
whichever  it  is,  what  shall  we  say  of  one  whom  it  can  lead  into 
such  foHy  or  wickedness?  ,  But  in  estimating  his  capacity  for 
thinkinjg  reasonably  and  justly,  we  are  entitled  to  look  at  what 
is  said  by  others  beside  himself.  Not  only  becAtise  plamly'hiS 
characters  often  are  merely  his  mouth-pieces,  uttering  M^ihat 
he  believes,  but  also  because  when  what  they  say  is  to  su^ 
tain  their  part  in  the  conversation,  Mr.  Landor  is  responsible 
for,  and  may  be  justly  judged  of  by  it — ^for  it  is  his  own  grattti^ 
tons  inrention,  and  his  choice  of  it  rather  thaii  of  something  else^ 
for  illustrating  his  characters,  affords  a  pretty  good  inaex  to 
that  of  his  own  mind.  But,  moreover,  notwithstanding  his 
having  disclaimed  the  opinions  of  his  speakers,  it  would  be 
imputing  too  much  laborious  trifling  to  him  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  some  higher  aim  than  the  display  of  his  literary  powers, 
in  composing  this  huge  mass  of  dissertative  and  controversial 
discussion.  ^ 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  mention  all  that  has  struck  us  in  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  his  Dialogists.  We  will  confine  our- 
selves to  one  subject,  of  which,  next  to  literature,  he  thinks  of- 
tenest  and  speaks  most — ^we  mean  religion.  This  is  a  topic  which 
&scinates  him ;  he  eagerly  takes  it  up  when  it  is  in  his  way,  and 
often  goes  out  of  his  way  to  vent  his  feelings  regarding  it.  What 
those  feelings  are  it  is  not,  in  oiir  opinion,  difficult  to  describe. 
They  seem  to  be  simply  a  state  of  animated  hatred  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas  and  usages  of  all  Christendom.  In  one  place  (vol.  i. 
p.  327)  he  praises  or  objects  to  Christianity  that  it  enjoins 
more  kindness  than  is  practicable ;  but  he  neither,  that  we 
can  discover,  expressly  professes  or  expressly  disclaims  it.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  him  to 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  but  pronounce  him  with  some 
confidence  to  be  as  mere  a  sciolist  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge as  we  have  ever  encountered.  He  has  picked  up  just 
so  much  information  concerning  Christianity  as  enables  nim 
to  speak  about  it ;  he  employs  this  in  manufacturing  invectives 
and  sneers  at  the  opinions  and  practices  of  other  Chris- 
tians, not  excepting,  if  we  rightly  understand  what  we  read, 
those  of  Christ  himself.  That,  in  the  sort  of  fury  in  which  he 
rages  through  this  subject,  he  should  deal  wounds  to  persons  and 
things  deserving  reprehension  is  to  be  expected.  But  his  abuse, 
even  when  falling  on  the  fittest  objects,  such  as  Popery  and 
priestcraft,  offends  and  is  rendered  useless  by  its  generality  and 
mtemperauce.     And  on  many  occasions  it  seduces  nim  into  such^ 
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weak  inventions  as  to  be  truly  pitiable.  "We  must  justify  these 
hard  sayings  by  facts.  There  is  a  series  of  conversations  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tsing-Ti  his  minister,  who, 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  recounts  to  the  Em^ 
peror,  On  his  return,  the  professions  and  practices  of  the  people 
he  visited.  The  object  is  to  show  that  the  one  was  at  variance 
with  the  other — which  is  eflFected  by  making  Tsing-Ti  fall  into 
mishaps  and  offences,  from  his  observing  exactly  uie  laws  and 
maxims  professed  in  the  country*  This  idea  is,  we  all  know,  not 
original,  neither  is  it  here  happily  executed,  the  incidents  beinff 
throughout  incredible  caricatures,  entirely  destitute  of  that  ludi- 
crous probabihty  which  constitutes  the  sting  and  charm  of  this 
species  of  satire.  Tsing-Ti  represents  the  EngUsh  *^  as  having 
wholly  rejected  Christianity,  and  being  ashamed  of  following  the 
plainest  and  easiest  ordinance  of  Christ."  Of  this  he  gives  such 
illustrations  as  these.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he 
thought  he  would  follow  the  example  of  King  David,  where  he 
says,  '^  I  will  sing  imto  the  Lord  a  new  song."  "  Kesolved  to  do 
the  same  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abiUty,  I  too  composed  a  new 
one,  and  began  to  sing  it  in  the  streets.  Suddenly  1  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  prison." — ^P.  119.  On  another  occasion  "  hav- 
ing read  in  my  Bible,  ^  if  any  be  merry  let  him  sing  psalms,'  and 
thinking  that  a  pecuharity  in  pronunciation  is  disguised  more 
easily  in  singing  than  in  talking,  I  began  to  sing  psdms  through 
the  streets.  The  populace  pelted  me ;  the  women  cried,  *  scan- 
dalous ;'  the  boys, '  let  us  have  some  fun,' "  &c. — P.  134.  Again, 
being  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  saw  some  men  punished  for  "  cap- 
turing wild  animals,  birds,  and  fishes," — in  other  words,  mr 
poaching — more  severely  than  some  others  for  stealing ;  of  which 
disproportion  he  supposes  the  reason  was,  that  the  poachers  ^^  had 
followed  the  law  of  Christ." 

"  Tsing'Ti, — Christ  ordered  men  never  to  reap,  never  to  sow,  be- 
cause the  fowls  did  neither.  Emperor. — ^Tsing-Ti,  I  love  thee  firom 
my  soul,  but  beware,  let  no  man  utter  this  in  China.  Tsing-Tu — ^He 
ordered  men  to  take  no  thought  of  what  they  put  on,  and,  indeed, 
not  to  clothe  at  all,  assuring  them  that  God  would  clothe  them  as  he 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  would  much  rather  clothe  them  than 
the  grass. — Matthew,  vi.  30.  Interpretation  of  what  is  commanded 
is  less  censurable  in  its  strictness  than  in  its  laxity.  Those  who 
obeyed  God's  word  undoubtingly — ^those  who  obeyed  it  to  the  letter — 
those  who  obeyed  it  both  because  it  was  his,  and  because  he  had  con- 
descended to  give  his  reasons  for  their  obedience,  in  the  birds,  namely, 
and  the  grass,  were  strangely  persecuted.  I  saw  a  man  tortured  for 
taking  as  Httle  care  as  the  grass  did  about  his  raiment ;  and  I  am  as- 
sured if  he  had  gone  into  a. com  field  and  had  satisfied  his  necessities 
as  the  birds  satisfy  theirs,  his  religion  would  have  led  him  into  greater 
difficulties."— P.  141. 
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This  will  suffice  for  sane  readers,  and  yet  we  assure  theiiij 
that  we  leave  unquoted  even  more  strange  specimens  of  what 
our  author  no  doubt  thinks  is  wit  and  humour,  but  others  will 
set  down  as  puerilities  or  senilities.     There  is  another  dialogue 
deserving  of  notice,  that  between  Lucian  and  Timotheus;  the 
former  the  heathen  satirist,  the   latter  his  Christian   cousin. 
With  the  topics  natural  to  such  speakers,  a  writer  of  a  fair 
mind  and  sound  head,  and  of  a  genius  for  such  compositions, 
might  have  constructed  a  Dialogue  of  surpassing  interest.     What 
an  event  he  had  for  description  in  the  internal  and  external 
growth  and  development  of  Christianity,  of  which  they  were 
witnesses  I     What  a  field  for  philosophic  imagination  in  pictur- 
ing how  educated  heathens  were  affected  by  its  differences  from 
the  ancient  religion,  and  among  these,  by  the  antipathy  to  doc^ 
trinal  error  with  which  it  was  inspiring  mankind  1     And  what  a 
worthy  task  for  a  wise  philosophy,  to  unfold  the  cause  of  this 
distinction  between  it  and  paganism,  and  estimate  fairly  the  good 
and  evil  to  society  of  this  newly  instilled  zeal  for  the  possession 
and  propagation  of  truth  !     But  how  does  Mr,  Landor  proceed  ? 
His  Timotheus  is  silly,  and  of  few  words.     His  Lucian  is  autho- 
ritative and  loquacious.    And  the  miserable  design  of  the  con- 
v^sation  seems  to  be  not  even  to  show  the  manner  of  Lucian, 
but  to  detract;  from  Christianity  and  from  Plato ;  which  Lu- 
cian does  with  singular   zeal.      He  impeaches  the  evidences 
and  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity.     He  impeaches  even 
its  utiUty,  blind  (how  dark  such  bUndness  I)  to  what  its  worst 
enemies   have   confessed,  the  development  which  it  caused  of 
man's  purer  and  tenderer  affections,  the  sanctity  with  which  it 
clothed  woman,  the  honourable  station  to  which  it  raised  the 
poor,  the  preciousness  and  the  dignity  with  which  it  invested  the 
whole  nature  and  lot  of  man.     He   apologises  for  idolatry; 
he  paints  in  black  colours  the  character  and  practices  of  the 
Chnstians,  and  declares  Epicurus,  Cameades,  Zeno,  and  other 
heathen  worthies  to  have  been  virtuous  beyond  any  Christian 
example.     The  hideous  portrait  of  Christianity  has  not  one  re- 
deeming feature.     It  amply  attests  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  its 
author.     But  disgust  to  be  sympathetic  must  be  that  of  a  rea- 
sonable man ;  while  Lucian  or  Mr.  Landor  makes  out  no  title 
to  consideration,  except  the  fervour  of  his  disgust.      He  lays 
down  indeed  what  seems   his  general  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Christianity,  "  that  it  is  the  most  unphilosophical  tning  in  the 
world  to  call  away  men  from  useful  occupations  and  mutual 
help,  to  profitless  speculations  and  acrid  controversies."    But  no 
proposition  more  vapid  is  possible ;  unless  it  be  meant  that  all 
speculations  respecting  truth  are  profitless  ;  and  that  there  should 
be  no  controversy,  although  men's  opinions  differ.     But  if  Trudi 
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be  valuable,  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  so  of  human  possessions,  it 
should  be  sought  after ;  and  if  men  are  not  isolated  savages,  those 
who  find  it  will  try  to  make  their  erring  brethren  receive  it ; 
and  this  will  breed  controversy,  and  controversy  will  breed  acri- 
dity ;  though  rarely  indeed  so  much  and  so  cankerous  as  flows 
through  the  pages  of  this  intolerant  apostle  of  charity  and  tur- 
bulent pleader  for  peace. — ^But,  perhaps,  the  article  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  renders  most  conspicuous  nis  incompetency  to  deal 
reasonably  with  his  subject,  is  the  conversation  between  Calvin 
and  Melancthon.  Of  course,  his  hero  is  Melancthon  ;  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  heard  that  he  was  milder  in  temper,  and  milder 
in  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  than  some  others  of  the  Re- 
formers. On  this  foundation  our  author  builds ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  confidence  that  is  very  ridiculous,  turns  the  man  who 
thought  in  theology  most  orthodoxly,  as  well  as  most  luminously, 
precisely,  and  systematically,  into  an  inflated  and  doctrine-hating 
mystic.     Take  a  specimen. 

"  Calvin.  Hath  not  our  Saviour  said  explicitly,  that  many  are  call- 
ed, but  few  chosen?  Melancthon.  Our  Saviour?  Hath  he  said  it? 
Calvin,  ^a^A  he,  forsooth ?  Where  fs  your  New  Testament?  Mdanc" 
than..  In  my  heart.  Calvin.  Without  this  page,  however.  Melancthon, 
When  we  are  wiser  and  more  docile,  that  is,  when  we  are  above  the 
jars  and  turmoils  and  disputations  of  the  world,  our  Saviour  will 
vouchsafe  to  interpret  what,  through  the  fumes  of  our  intemperate 
vanity,  is  now  indistinct  or  dark.  He  will  plead  for  us  before  no 
inexorable  judge.  He  came  to  remit  the  sins  of  many ;  not  the  sins  of 
a  few,  but  of  many ;  not  the  sins  of  many,  but  of  jail." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

What  follows  is  of  a  piece  with  this ;  as  full  of  the  shallow 
commonplaces  of  a  superficial  rationalism,  and  as  violently  in 
contrast  with  all  that  Melancthon  ever  thought  or  spoke.  The 
object  of  the  conversation  is  to  bring  into  discredit  the  doctrine 
of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  of  salvation  firom 
final  misery  by  Christianity  alone.  To  eftect  this,  he  makes 
Melancthon  palliate  the  sinftilness  of  false  religions,  represent  the 
notion  of  vindictive  justice  as  dishonouring  to  God,  and  utter  the 
usual  jargon  about  the  disputableness  of  texts,  and  the  possibility 
of  mistaken  interpretations.  Having  exhausted  which  topics, 
Melancthon  thus  speaks  : — 

^*  Calvin  !  I  beseech  you,  do  you  who  guide  and  govern  so  many, 
do  you  (whatever  others  may)  spare  your  brethren.  Doubtful  as  I 
am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  backward  and  forward  at  the  opening  of 
opposite  windows,  I  am  convinced  of  one  grand  immovable  verity. 
It  sounds  strange.  It  sounds  contradictory.  Calvin.  1  am  curious  to 
hear  it.  Melancthon,  You  shall.  This  is  the  tenet.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  divine  beside  humanity." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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We  might  ask  what  is  meant  by  "  humanity  ?"  the  affection 
for  our  kind?  or  the  human  nature?  If  the  former,  (which 
we  suppose)  why  make  this  pompous  paradox  out  of  so  simple 
a  saymg  as  that  men  ought  to  be  humane  ?  With  this  rho- 
domontade  the  conversation  worthily  closes. — Calvin's  treat- 
ment throughout  is  even  worse  than  Melancthon's.  He  opens 
his  mouth  to  do  little  more  than  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  so 
interpreting  the  Bible  as  to  make  it  ^'  tell  people  not  only  that 
they  may  go  and  be  damned,  but  unless  they  are  lucky  they 
must  inevitably,"  and  to  provoke  by  a  series  of  very  sflly  re- 
marks, victorious  replications  from  his  antagonist.  We  shall  not 
delay  to  draw  out  at  length  the  inferences  fairly  deducible  from 
Mr.  Lander's  composing  and  publishing  such  a  conversation, 

Xding  his  own  mental  and  moral  constitution.  This  only 
we  say,  that  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  Christianity,  with 
its  proofs  and  supports  in  revelation  and  reason,  is  plainly  quite 
beyond  the  province  of  his  mind ;  which  has  neither  the  depth, 
nor  the  comprehensiveness,  nor  the  exactness,  nor  the  pa- 
tience, nor  the  purity  necessary  for  understanding  it.  His 
genius,  indeed,  belongs  to  quite  a  lower  sphere  than  that  of 
men  like  Calvin — the  mighty  intellects  which  have  discovered, 
seized  upon,  and  rendered  cognoscible  by  other  men,  by  arrang- 
ing in  a. system,  and  enduing  with  language,  the  frindamental  ideas 
and  laws  of  religion,  or  philosophy,  or  government.  And  yet 
this  writer,  whose  range  is  among  the  secondary  notions  and  opi- 
nions which  suffice  for  the  common  body  of  men,  and  whose 
highest  achievements  are  to  express  some  pleasing  sentiment,  ex- 
pose some  prejudice,  give  a  prudent  advice,  fabricate  a  metaphor, 
or  detect  a  solecism  in  language,  must  elevate  his  crest  and  dis- 
tend his  nostrils  with  disdain  of  these  grand  luminaries  of  intel- 
lect, and  directors  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind. 

While  Mr.  Lander's  opinions  are  such  as  we  have  described, 
the  reader  is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  their  quality,  and  think  them 
truths  derived  from  a  deep  philosophy,  by  the  form  in  which  they 
are  stated.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  aphoristic.  These  pages 
are  studded  with  aphorisms  and  apothegms,  as  the  sky  is  with 
stars  :  Solomon  himself,  who  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  has 
not  outnumbered  Mr.  Lander.  Now,  the  aphorism  is  the  form  in 
which  mighty  sages  are  wont  to  put  the  concentrated  re- 
salts  of  wide  observation,  and  much  meditation ;  and  to  such 
hands,  generally  speaking,  the  use  of  it  should  be  confined,  be- 
cause, as  it  presents  only  the  final  inferences  deducible  from  many 
ideas,  but  not  the  ideas  themselves,  it  is  essential  to  its  being 
understood  and  received,  that  it  should  contain  a  truth ;  and  a 
truth  of  a  kind  which,  although  ordinary  men  could  not  by  their 
own  strength  reach  it,  their  minds  bear  witness,  and  assent  to, 
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and  welcome  as  a  new  light,  as  soon  as  it  is  announced.  But  guch 
truths,  only  profound  and  solid  intellects  can  eliminate  in  the  pb- 

auisite  condensation  and  purity,  from  the  materials  furnished  bjr 
le  nature  and  experience  of  man.  To  cast  in  the  aphoristic 
mould  the  casual  notions  and  fancies  of  other  minds ;  the  propo- 
sitions suddenly  adopted,  because  congenial  with  present  impulses 
of  interest  or  passion,  is  to  misemploy  it ;  and  is,  rhetorically  con- 
sidered, a  dangerous  artifice ;  because  propositions  which  em- 
body the  mere  notions  of  their  author,  or  which  embody  inferenceaf 
deduced  possibly  from  his  individual,  but  unsupported  by  general 
experience,  are  liable  not  to  be  understood,  or  to  be  doubted,  or  to 
be  rejected  as  foolish  and  false  by  the  reader,  presented,  as  they 
are,  in  the  aphorism,  suddenly,  and  with  no  explanation  of  the 
steps  by  which  their  author  aiTived  at  them.  Mr,  Landor  em- 
ploys this  artifice  habitually,  and  does  not  always  escape  this  dan- 
ger. Every  notion  suggested  to  his  mind  receives  from  it  on  the 
instant  the  form  of  an  absolute  and  universal  truth.  His  inteltect 
impelled  by  his  rash  and  arrogant  spirit,  coins  into  maxims  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  Instances  may  have  been  observed 
by  the  reader  in  the  extracts  quoted.  Thus,  he  makes  Tsing-Ti 
say  respecting  the  interpretation  of  commands :  "  Interpretation  of 
what  is  commanded  is  less  censurable  in  its  strictness  than  in  its 
laxity."  This  maxim  he  needs  for  his  present  purpose,  and  there- 
fore he  frames  it ;  but  one  more  notoriously  untrue  is  not  easily  to 
be  conceived — the  strict  or  judaical  construction  being  often  the 
worst  possible,  and  equivalent,  in  efiect,  to  the  perversion  or  abro- 
gation of  the  law.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  whole  cluster  of 
these  generalized  thoughts ;  and  then  the  mind  has  as  great  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  each  distinctly  as  the  eye  has  to  discern  each  star 
in  a  nebulous  constellation.  In  the  following  specimen,  in  order 
the  better  to  illustrate  our  remarks,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
numbering  what  we  think  are  the  distinct  propositions.  In  the 
conversation  between  Timotheus  and  Lucian,  the  former  having 
saidof  Epaminondas,  Phocion,  and  others,  of  whom  Lucian  had 
praised  tne  virtues — "  virtues,  if  the  poor  wretches  had  any,  they 
were  false  ones,"  Lucian  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Lucian, — Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician,  in  any  free 
state,  without  much  falsehood  and  duplicity.  I  have  named  the  most 
illustrious  exceptions.  (1.)  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a  darker 
colour  run  along  the  bright  blade  that  decides  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The  great 
warrior  has  usually  his  darker  lines  of  character,  necessary,  it  may  be, 
to  constitute  his  greatness.  (2.)  No  two  men  possess  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  same  virtues,  if  they  have  many  or  much.  (3.)  We  want 
some  which  do  not  far  outstep  us,  and  which  we  may  follow  with  the 
hope  of  reaching ;  we  want  others  to  elevate  and  others  to  defend  us. 
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The  order  of  things  would  be  less  beautiful  without  this  variety.  (4.) 
Without  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  passions,  but  guided  and  moderated 
by  a  beneficent  light  above,  the  ocean  of  life  would  stagnate ;  and 
zeal,  devotion,  eloquence,  would  become  dead  carcases,  collapsing  and 
wasting  on  unprofitable  sands.  (5.)  The  vices  of  some  men  cause  the 
virtues  of  others,  as  corruption  is  the  parent  of  fertility.  Timotheus, — 
0,  my  cousin !  this  doctrine  is  diabolical." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

Timotheus  here  is  overhasty ;  for  he  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
nounced the  doctrine  diabolical  before  he  comprehended  it,  which 
he  did  not ;  for  neither  he  nor  Lucian  himself  could  well  say  o£ 
what  general  doctrine  this  rapid  series  of  propositions  connected, 
if  at  ail,  by  a  nearly  imperceptible  link,  is  tne  illustration  or  proof. 
Called,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  a  remark  concerning  warriors, 
not  obviously  true,  the  mind  gets  no  time  to  master  it ;  but  is  im- 
mediately presented  with  a  second  proposition,  and  then  with  three 
more,  of  which  not  one  is  indisputable,  while  no  reason  appears 
for  their  being  thus  brought  all  together.  No  doubt,  Mr.  JLan- 
dor's  mind  felt  them  to  be  associated  ;  but  (pardon  the  compari- 
son) so  did  Sancho  Panza  the  proverbs  which  he  strung  together 
to  the  great  amazement  of  Don  Quixote.  Often,  in  reading  these 
pages,  have  we  experienced  a  similar  surprise,  as  we  found  our 
minds  passed  down  a  paragraph  through  one  general  remark  after 
another,  without  well  understanding  why  they  should  be  placed 
in  sequence,  and  having  no  more  than  a  very  vague  conjecture 
of  the  isgue  towards  which  they  were  pointing. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  is  the  plentifulness  of  imagery  in 
these  compositions.  Perhaps  of  imagination,  strictly  so  called, 
or  the  faculty  which  creates  ideal  shapes  of  new  being  out  of  the 
known  realities  of  perception  and  reason,  the  author  has  none. 
But  fancy,  which  furnishes  reason  with  decorations  for  its  ideas, 
by  establishing  associations  between  them  and  external  objects, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  metaphors,  comparisons,  illustrations, 
&c.  he  possesses  in  great  vigour  and  activity.  We  should  call  it 
too  active,  and  too  little  obedient  to  reason;  as  is  shown  by  an  over- 
frequent  resort  to  this  fanciful  exposition  of  his  thoughts,  and  his 
sometimes  delineating  the  image  to  the  obscuration  of  th  o  idea  it 
was  introduced  to  illustrate.  Thus,  the  "  bright  blade"  used  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  to  image  the  character  of  a  warrior,  is 
somewhat  injured  as  an  illustration,  by  the  mention  of  the  "  dark 
lines"  being  "  slender  and  irregulavj^  a  circumstance  true  of  the 
real  weapon,  but  having  no  counterpart  in  the  dark  qualities  of 
the  men.  Thus,  also,  in  a  subsequent  sentence,  having  called 
up  the  vision  of  an  ocean  when  thinking  of  the  action  of  the 
passions,  he  becomes  so  enamoured  with  it,  as  to  delineate  the 
whole  picture — and  so,  having  imagined  the  passions  to  be  the 
waters  flowing  and  ebbing,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  circumstance 
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of  the  ^  dead  carcases"  which  his  mind  saw  lyin^  on  its  sands^  he 
turns  zeal,  devotion,  and  eloquence  into  these,  idthough  aeal  and 
devotion  are  themselves  passions,  and  eloquence  is  the  ex* 
pression  of  passion,  and  the  whole  three  could  onlv  be,  if 
anywhere,  among  the  stagnant  body  of  waters.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  over-activity  of  the  jEancy  is  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  created  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  imagery 
and  the  faintness  or  invisibility  of  the  likeness  between  parts  of 
it  and  the  ideas  they  should  reflect,  and  also  a  feeling  of  fatisne 
and  imrest,  caused  by  the  double  action  of  the  mind  required  in 
this  mode  of  developing  ideas,  being  too  frequently  repeated. 
But  with  these  drawbacks,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Landor, 
by  means  of  this  gift,  imparts  a  great  charm  to  his  lucubrations. 
The  reader,  as  he  moves  along,  is  entertained  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  pictures.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  largt 
range  from  which  his  fancy  brings  his  imagery.  Common  oo- 
jects  are  to  most  men  hard  realities  unconvertible  to  any  imagi- 
native use.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Landor.  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
lived  and  speculated  much  out  of  doors,  which  we  had  judged  to 
have  been  the  case  before  we  got  the  information  from  himself; 
for  so  fresh,  vivid,  and  original  is  his  imagery,  as  to  appear  often 
to  have  been  taken  by  his  fancy  from  objects  present  to  his  senses 
at  the  moment  of  his  conceiving  the  ideas  it  is  employed  to  illu»- 
trate.  The  liveliness  of  his  metaphorical  and  fandfrd  omamentSy 
with  the  descriptions  of  actual  objects  and  incidents  interspers- 
ed through  his  conversations,  gives  especial  verisimilituoe  to 
those  supposed  to  take  place  out  of  doors  and  away  from  books. 
At  the  same  time,  while  admiring  highly  this  excellence,  we 
must  say  Mr.  Landor^s  images  are  much  more  numerous  and  vi- 
vacious  than  select.  He  has  no  scruples  about  fetching  them 
from  any  quarter.  Be  it  the  kitchen,  or  the  kennel,  or  filthier 
objects,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  it,  he  draws  on  them  for  meta:- 
phors  as  well  as  for  allusions  and  descriptions,  as  readily  and  con*- 
ndently  as  another  man  would  on  the  udrest  works  of  art  or  na- 
ture. Often,  therefore,  does  he  go,  where  nice  men  fear  to  fol- 
low him,  sometimes  where  pure  minded  men  break  off  from  him 
in  disgust.  Oft^n,  however,  is  the  gratification  to  the  taste  un- 
alloy^,  while  there  is  perpetual  foc^  for  wonder  at  die  facilitj 
and  ingenuity  with  which  the  most  common  objects  and  incidents 
are  accommodated  to  his  intellectual  uses.  One  ordinary  sort 
of  illustration,  he  uses  seldom,  perhaps  purposely  avoids— we 
mean  those  borrowed  frx>m  the  art  of  painting.  In  this  he  di£br» 
greatly  from  the  crowd  of  modem  writers — with  respect  to  whom 
he  remarios : — ^'  Since  the  time  of  Johnson,  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  for  painting  has  much  infected  our  language.  If 
we  find  five  metaphors  in  a  chapter,  four  of  them  are  upon  trust 
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ways  terse,  it  is  still  free,  never  stiff,  never  pedantic.  His  words 
are  singularly  choice ;  and  they  seem  as  if  they  came  unsought 
for,  and  from  every  department  of  our  composite  language.  Uis 
composition  has  less  of  the  air  of  a  student's — less  of  the  disciple's 
of  any  school — ^less  of  the  professed  writer^s,  than  that  of  any  other 
recent  English  author  we  can  call  to  mind.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
that  of  one  intent  merely  on  uttering  his  thoughts,  whicn  it  does 
after  no  set  or  &vourite  form,  but  in  a  varying  manner,  suited  to  the 
matter  to  be  delivered.  And  with  a  most  remarkable  readiness, 
liis  diction  takes  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  doing 
its  work  always  promptly,  always  effectively,  and  always  with  ease, 
sometimes  with  admirable  gracefrdness  ana  beauty.     This  is  high 

E raise,  but  well  deserved,  and  sincere  as  great.  Some  defects, 
owever,  must  be  noted.  At  times  the  beauty  of  the  language 
much  surpasses  the  value  of  the  thought.  Not  unfrequenffy  the 
fine  mechanism  of  diction  ready  at  his  call  has  deceived,  we  think, 
the  writer,  as  for  a  time  it  deceives  the  careless  reader,  into  the 
beUef  that  it  covers  meaning,  when  the  meaning  is  so  faint,  ob- 
scure, or  vague  as  to  be  the  same  as  none.  Lastly,  the  author 
is  vain  of  his  mastenr  in  language.  And  he  betrays  this  failing 
not  only  by  small  oddities  of  spelling,  but  by  phraseology  that  is 
at  times  more  English  than  the  English,  employing  idiomatic 
rather  than  more  formal  modes,  with  a  frequency  unusual  in  our 
approved  writers ;  and,  tl^erefore,  blameable,  because  a  notice- 
able surplusage  of  an  excellence  is  an  offence  against  good  taste, 
not  much  inferior  to  a  noticeable  defect  of  it. 

A  writer  having  the  gifts  which  are  undeniably  Mr.  Lander's, 
having  great  and  varied  knowledge,  originality  and  force  of 
thought,  many  and  keen  sensibilities,  great  activity  and  vivacity 
of  fancy,  some  wit,  humour,  and  satire,  with  an  admirable  style, 
cannot  but  present  among  this  large  collection  many  things  of 
real  literary  value.  We  have  said,  indeed,  and  we  repeat  with 
increased  confidence,  regarding  the  opinions  and  general  remarks 
vented  by  Mr.  Landor  and  his  speakers,  that  they  are  never 
deUverances  of  reason,  but  always  expressions  of  some  mood  or 
state  of  temper,  generally  of  Mr.  Lander's  persoi^al  mood,  some- 
times, (when  his  self-consciousness  is  asleep)  of  the  mood  sup- 
posed in  the  fictitious  personage  who  speaks.  It  is  not  meant 
that  his  propositions  or  reflections  are  always  irrational ;  for  often 
he  writes  justly,  and  weightily,  and  beautifully.  But  that  the 
course  and  guahty  of  his  thoughts  are  due  to  trie  temper  of  the 
moment  which,  whatever  it  is,  controls  the  present  action  of  his 
mind,  dictating  the  topics  to  be  handled,  the  propositions  to  be 
asserted  or  denied,  the  opinions  of  men  and  things  to  be  professed, 
with  the  imagery  and  diction  in  which  they  are  clothed.  And 
as  the  moods  through  whicli  he  passes  are  numerous,  as  they 
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ence  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  what  went  before.     For  an 
author  wilfully  to  violate  the  received  idioms  of  his  languagei 
and  needlessly  to  invent  words  and  phrases  for  himself^  is  not 
bad  taste  only,  but  an  offence  of  a  high  degree.     Well  and  truly 
says  Mr.  Landor,  in  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  the  depository  of 
many  of  his  finest  thoughts, — "  It  is  more  barbarous  to  under- 
mine the  stability  of  a  language,  than  of  an  edifice  that  hath 
stood  as  long.     This  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  changes." 
It  will  not  excuse  the  offender  that  he  is  intelligible,  or  even 
that  he  is  more  natural  and  impressive,  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  been  more  classic.    For  any  possible  increase  of 
such  qualities,  is  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  violation  of  one 
chief  duty  of  a  literary  man,  which  is  to  maintain  the  purity 
and  order  of  his  native  language.     Our  language  is  not  ours 
individually,  but  the  common  inheritance  of  our  countrymen ; 
and  in  the  use  of  it,  each  man  is  bound  to  consult  its  nature^ 
and  obey  the  laws  agreed  on  by  general  consent.     In  this  way 
only  can  the  historical  and  national  character  of  literature  be 
preserved  in  one  of  its  chief  elements.     In  this  way  only  the 
knowledge,  wit,  wisdom,  fancy,  and  pathos  of  the  existing  age 
can  mingle  with  the  stream  coming  down  from  those   before, 
and  the  whole  flow  on  to  posterity  a  pure  and  equable  flood.     In 
this  way  only  is  the  highest  excellence  in  diction  attainable;  for  the 
language,  such  as  the  genius  of  the  nation,  working  by  the  hands 
of  its  finest  wits  has  made  it,  must  always  be  a  much  better  and 
finer  dress   of  thought,  than   any  manufacture  of  one's  own. 
Thinking  thus,  and  recollecting  the  strange  words  and  construc- 
tions on  which  some  writers  have  thought  fit  to  venture,  we  are 
the  more  delighted  to  have  such  proofs  as  these  volumes  furnish, 
of  the  copiousness,  expressiveness,  and  beauty  of  the  English 
language,  when  spoken  purely  and  idiomatically.     Having  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  be  a  labourer  in  literature,  Mr.  Landers  first 
care  has  been  to  make  himself  master  of  his  implements.     His 
success  has  been  signally  great.     In  composition,  that  man  has 
attained  the  highest  merit,  who,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
accuracy  of  construction — any  of  the  dignity  and  richness  of 
phraseology — or  any  of  the  variety  and  harmony  of  sound  ex- 
pected from  a  writer,  can  preserve  the  simple,  direct,  elliptical, 
and  concise  forms  of  good  conversation.      For    thereby    his 
language  will  present  the  beauties  that  are  the  fruit  of  art,  and  the 
beauties  that  are  the  growth  of  nature,  fi'ee  from  the  deformities 
that  usually  attend  them — from  the  marks  of  the  labour  which 
reared  the  one,  and  from  the  roughness  and  disorderliness  native 
to  the  wildness  of  the  other.     In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Landor  has 
gone  very  near  to  this  triumph  of  art.     His  language  is  finished, 
yet  perfectly  natural.     Although  always  visibly  correct,  and  al- 
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ways  terse,  it  is  still  free,  never  stiff,  never  pedantic.  His  words 
are  singularly  choice ;  and  they  seem  as  if  they  came  unsoi^t 
for,  and  from  every  department  of  our  composite  language.  His 
composition  has  less  of  the  air  of  a  student's — less  of  the  disciple's 
of  any  school — ^less  of  the  professed  writer^s,  than  that  of  any  other 
recent  EngUsh  author  we  can  call  to  mind.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
that  of  one  intent  merely  on  uttering  his  thoughts,  whicn  it  does 
after  no  set  or  favourite  form,  but  in  a  varying  manner,  suited  to  the 
matter  to  be  delivered.  And  with  a  most  remarkable  readiness, 
his  diction  takes  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  doing 
its  work  always  promptly,  always  effectively,  and  always  with  ease, 
sometimes  with  admirable  gracefulness  and  beauty.     This  is  high 

E raise,  but  well  deserved,  and  sincere  as  great.  Some  defects, 
owever,  must  be  noted.  At  times  the  beauty  of  the  language 
much  surpasses  the  value  of  the  thought.  Not  unfrequenthr  the 
fine  mechanism  of  diction  ready  at  his  call  has  deceived,  we  think, 
the  writer,  as  for  a  time  it  deceives  the  careless  reader,  into  the 
beUef  that  it  covers  meaning,  when  the  meaning  is  so  faint,  ob- 
scure, or  vague  as  to  be  the  same  as  none.  Lastly,  the  author 
is  vain  of  his  mastenr  in  language.  And  he  betrays  this  failing 
not  only  by  small  oddities  of  spellijig,  but  by  phraseology  that  is 
at  times  more  English  than  the  English,  employing  idiomatic 
rather  than  more  formal  modes,  with  a  frequency  unusual  in  our 
approved  writers ;  and,  therefore,  blameable,  because  a  notice- 
able surplusage  of  an  excellence  is  an  offence  against  good  taste, 
not  much  inferior  to  a  noticeable  defect  of  it. 

A  vniter  having  the  gifts  which  are  undeniably  Mr,  Lander's, 
having  great  and  varied  knowledge,  originality  and  force  of 
thought,  many  and  keen  sensibilities,  great  activity  and  vivacity 
of  fancy,  some  wit,  humour,  and  satire,  with  an  admirable  style, 
cannot  but  present  among  this  large  collection  many  things  of 
real  literary  value.  We  have  said,  indeed,  and  we  repeat  with 
increased  confidence,  regarding  the  opinions  and  general  remarks 
vented  by  Mr.  Landor  and  nis  speakers,  that  they  are  never 
deUverances  of  reason,  but  always  expressions  of  some  mood  or 
state  of  temper,  generally  of  Mr.  Lander's  persoi^al  mood,  some- 
times, (when  his  self-consciousness  is  asleep)  of  the  mood  sup- 
posed in  the  fictitious  personage  who  speaks.  It  is  not  meant 
that  his  propositions  or  reflections  are  always  irrational ;  for  often 
he  writes  justly,  and  weightily,  and  beautifully.  But  that  the 
course  and  quaUty  of  his  thoughts  are  due  to  tne  temper  of  the 
moment  which,  whatever  it  is,  controls  the  present  action  of  his 
mind,  dictating  the  topics  to  be  handled,  the  propositions  to  be 
asserted  or  denied,  the  opinions  of  men  and  things  to  be  professed, 
with  the  imagery  and  diction  in  which  they  are  clothed.  And 
as  the  moods  through  whicli  he  passes  are  numerous,  as  they 
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rapidly  change,  and  each  commands  him  wholly  while  it  lasts, 
the  firuit  of  all  is  such  productions  as  are  before  us — ^productionB 
which  satisfy  reason,  imagination,  heart,  and  taste,  when  some 
amiable,  some  generous,  or  some  elevating  feeling  has  possessed 
their  author,  but  from  which  this  high  pleasure  is  ever  meeting 
with  sudden  interruptions,  while  its  place  is  taken  by  the  pain  of 
weariness,  dissent,  distaste,  or  disgust  arising  f5rom  the  matter 
effused  from  the  author's  mind  when  under  the  influence  of  any 
of  a  legion  of  unworthy  spirits  harbouring  within  it.     Among 
his  better  inspirations,  the  sources  of  what  is  praiseworthy  in  his 
compositions,  we  have  noticed  a  veneration  for  great  writers  very 
affectionate  and  hearty,  sensibihty  to  the  beautiful  in  the  external 
world,  a  discernment  and  love  of  the  graceftd  and  beautifril  in 
literature,  an  animosity  to  despots  and  tne  race  of  warri<Jrs,  a  re- 
lish for  the  delights  of  friendship,  an  indulgence  in  some  of  the 
gentler  affections  of  kind,  and  a  disdain  of  the  assaults  of  fortune 
and  the  injustice  of  men.     All  these  find  expression  in  adequate 
ideas  and  words  throughout  all  his  works,  but  most  continuoosly 
and  pleasingly  in  those  of  which  the  plan  carried  his  mind  among 
remote  men  and  things  not  provocative  of  his  personal  feelings ; 
for  example,  in  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  where  his  characters 
and  topics  are  of  Greece.     On  the  other  hand,  caprice  the  most 
wilful,  desire  to  be  singular,  a  constant  rashness  and  absoluteness 
in  his  judgments,  intolerance  towards  those  he  differs  from,  irre- 
verence where  he  does  not  adore,  contempt  for  all  he  does  not 
understand,  violent  hatreds  of  men  and  institutions,  inordinate 
self-esteem,  discourtesy,  coarseness,  and  immodesty,  have  singly 
or  in  groups  their  times  of  entire  dominion  over  him.    The 
dialogue  between  Mary  and  Bothwell,  as  well  as  other  pas- 
sages, are  very  offensively  blemished   by  the   evil  last  men- 
tioned.    The  degree  in  which  the  other  faults  or  vices  have 
alloyed  his  works  can  be  learned  only  by  perusing  them.     A 
cause  of  much  tedious  writing  is  his  love  of  story-telling,  in 
which  he  is  almost  always  tminteresting,  and  often  indistinct  and 
obscure.     He  sins  also  by  jocularities.     He  has  some  measure  of 
pleasantry  and  of  satirical  humour,  but  trying  to  raise  more  than 
a  smile,  he  soon  becomes  extravagant  and  foolish,  and  utters 
(•achinnations  rather  than  honest  laughter.     One  defect,  very 
serious  and  remarkable  in  an  Englishman  writing  on  morsJs  and 
politics  in  this  nineteenth  age,  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the  grand 
movement  now  in  progress  for  elevating  the  working  classes  to 
economical  comfort  and  political  influence.     One  would  not  know 
by  these  writings  that  it  was  going  on.     Perhaps  he  does  not  likei 
it.     The  ascendancy  in  society  of  the  strong-minded  and  unsub-^ 
missive  artizan  class  must  offend  a  man  of  his  tastes  as  much  as  the 
ascendancy  of  kings,  nor  can  he  hope  that  it  will  ever  render  the 
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preposterous  honour  he  claims  for  men  of  genius.  Perhaps  he 
IS  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  importance.  He  informs  us  that  he 
is  well-bom  and  of  plentiful  estate  ;  but  he  early  in  life  withdrew 
from  England,  and  has  passed  his  time  in  retirement  in  Italy. 
He  has  thus  missed  the  advantage  of  witnessing  on  the  spot  a 
most  wonderful  development  of  the  tendencies  and  capacities  of 
man,  and  missed,  too,  the  wholesome  discipline  which  nurtures 
great  actors  and  great  thinkers ;  a  frank  and  frequent  collision 
between  equals,  that  kills  the  nonsense  ever  growing  up  within 
us. 

We  will,  before  concluding,  present  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  seen  his  works,  some  farther  specimens  of  Mr.  Lander's 
powers.  They  shall  be  of  his  powers  under  their  worthier  in- 
fluences, for  with  any  more  of  the  freaks  and  perversities  of  his 
genius  we  wish  not  to  deform  our  pages.  He  often  adverts  to 
me  subject  of  hterature,  and  always  speaks  interestingly  and  well 
upon  it.  We  give  in  this  passage,  taken  at  random  from  a  great 
number,  a  sample  of  his  manner.  There  is  in  it  a  passing  allusion 
to  his  compositions.     It  is  Barrow  who  speaks  to  Newton : — 

"  You  will  become  an  author  ere  long ;  and  every  author  must 
attend  to  the  means  of  conveying  his  information.  The  plainness  of 
your  style  is  suitable  to  your  manners  and  your  studies.  Avoid,  which 
many  grave  men  have  not  done,  words  taken  from  sacred  subjects  and 
from  elevated  poetry :  these  we  have  seen  vilely  prostituted.  Avoid, 
too,  the  society  of  the  barbarians,  who  misemploy  them ;  they  are 
vain,  irreverent,  and  irreclaimable  to  right  feelings.  The  dialogues  of 
GaHleo,  which  you  have  been  studying,  are  written  with  much  pro- 
priety and  precision.  I  do  not  urge  you  to  write  in  dialogue,  although 
the  best  writers  of  every  age  have  done  it ;  the  best  parts  of  Homer 
and  Milton  are  speeches  and  replies,  the  best  parts  of  every  great  his- 
torian are  the  same ;  the  wisest  men  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  converse 
together  in  this  manner,  as  they  are  shown  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by 
Plato,  and  by  Cicero,  Whether  you  adopt  such  a  form  of  composi- 
tion, which,  if  your  opinions  are  new,  will  protect  you  in  part  from 
the  hostility  all  novelty  (unless  it  is  vicious)  excites ;  or  whether  you 
choose  to  go  along  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  didactic ;  never  look 
abroad  for  any  kind  of  ornament.  Apollo,  either  as  the  god  of  day 
or  the  slayer  of  Python,  had  nothing  about  him  to  obscure  his  clear- 
ness, or  to  impede  his  strength.  To  one  of  your  mild  manners,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  equanimity  in  composition,  and 
calmness  in  controversy.  How  easy  is  it  for  the  plainest  things  to  be 
misinterpreted  by  men  not  unwise,  which  a  calm  disquisition  sets 
right !  And  how  fortunate  and  opportune  is  it  to  find  in  ourselves 
that  calmness  which  almost  the  wisest  have  wanted  on  urgent  and 
grave  occasions.  If  others  for  a  time  are  preferred  to  you,  let  your 
heart  lie  sacredly  still !  and  you  will  hear  from  it  the  true  and  plain 
oracle,  that  not  for  ever  will  the  magistracy  of  letters  allow  the  rancid 
transparencies  of  coarse  colourmen  to  stand  before  your  propyla^a.   It 
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is  time  that  philosophy  should  have  her  share  in  our  literature ;  that 
the  combinations  and  appearances  of  matter  be  sci^itificallj  consi- 
dered and  luminously  displayed.  Frigid  conceits  on  theological  ques- 
tions, heaps  of  snow  on  barren  crags,  compose  at  present  the  greater 
part  of  our  domain ;  volcanoes  of  politics  burst  forth  from  time  to 
time,  and  vary,  without  enlivening  the  scene. — Do  not  fear  to  be  less 
rich  in  the  productions  of  your  mind  at  one  season  than  at  another. 
Marshes  are  always  marshes,  and  pools  are  pools ;  but  the  sea^  in 
those  places  where  we  admire  it  most,  is  sometimes  sea  and  sometimes 
dry  land ;  sometimes  it  brings  ships  into  port,  and  sometimes  it  leaves 
them  where  they  can  be  refitted  and  equipt.  The  capacious  mind 
neither  rises  nor  sinks,  neither  labours  nor  rests  in  vain.  Even  in 
those  intervals  when  it  loses  the  consciousness  of  its  powers,  when  it 
swims  as  it  were  in  vacuity,  and  feels  not  what  is  external  nor  inter- 
nal, it  acquires  or  recovers  strength,  as  the  body  does  by  sleep." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  487-8. 

We  had  marked  some  passages  of  descriptive  writing,  and 
some  passages  of  good  thougnts^  illustrated  by  original  and 
striking  fancies:  but  we  refrain  &om  transcribing  more,  in 
order  to  have  room  for  as  much  as  possible  of  the  conversation 
between  Essex  and  Spenser.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Landor's  master- 
pieces^ and  shows  higb  dramatic  art^  is  exquisite  in  composition, 
felicitous  in  thought,  overflowing  with  feeling,  and  most  powerful 
and  touching  in  impression.  Among  innumerable  beauties,  let 
the  reader  observe  the  long  avoidance  by  Spenser  of  a  plain 
mention  of  his  frightful  calamity,  and  then,  when  he  is  forced  to 
name  it,  the  uncontrollable  burst  of  heart-rending  anguish  fol- 
lowed by  the  weeping  calmness  of  desolation  and  despair.  Ob- 
serve, also,  the  fine  conduct  of  Essex,  his  fnendly  and  cheerful 
contest  with  Spenser's  grief,  till  its  cause  is  told  him — and  then 
his  reverence  for  that  sacred  agony,  and  deep  sympathy  with  the 
sufferer.  But  these  remarks  are  intrusive ;  and  the  piece  shall 
speak  for  itself:— 

^'  Essex. — Instantly  on  hearing  of  thy  arrival  from  Ireland,  I  sent 
a  message  to  thee,  good  Edmund,  that  I  might  learn  from  one  so 
judicious  and  dispassionate  as  thou  art,  the  real  state  of  things  in  that 
distracted  country ;  it  having  pleased  the  Queen's  majesty  to  think  of 
appointing  me  her  deputy,  in  order  to  bring  the  rebellious  to  submis- 
sion. *  «  *  Spenser. — Interrogate  me,  my  lord,  that  I  may 
answer  each  question  distinctly,  my  mind  being  in  sad  confusion,  at 
what  I  have  seen  and  undergone.  Essex. — Give  me  thy  account  and 
opinion  of  these  very  affairs  as  thou  leflest  them;  for  I  would 
rather  know  one  part  well,  than  all  imperfectly ;  and  the  violences  of 
which  I  have  heard  within  the  day  surpass  belief. — ^Why  weepest 
thou,  my  gentle  Spenser?  Have  the  rebels  sacked  thy  house? 
Spenser, — ^They  have  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  Essex, — 
I  grieve  for  thee,  and  will  see  thee  righted.     Spenser, — In  this  they 
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have  little  harmed  me.  Essex. — How !  I  have  heard  it  reported  that 
thj  grounds  are  fertile,  and  thy  mansion  large  and  pleasant.  Spenser, 
^— If  river,  and  lake,  and  meadow-ground,  and  mountain,  could  render 
aiiy  place  the  abode  of  pleasantness,  pleasant  was  mine,  indeed! — On  the 
lovely  banks  of  MuUa  I  found  deep  contentment.  Under  the  dark 
alders  did  I  muse  and  meditate.  Innocent  hopes  were  my  gravest 
cares,  and  my  playfullest  fancy  was  with  kindly  wishes.  Ah  !  surely 
of  all  cruelties,  the  worst  is  to  extinguish  our  kindness.  Mine  is  gone ; 
I  love  the  people  and  the  land  no  longer.  My  lord,  ask  me  not  about 
them ;  I  may  speak  injuriously.  Essex. — ^Think  rather,  then,  of  thy 
happier  hours  and  busier  occupations ;  these  likewise  may  instruct 
me.  Spenser. — ^The  first  seeds  I  sowed  in  the  garden,  ere  the  old 
castle  was  made  habitable  for  my  lovely  bride,  were  acorns  firom 
Penshurst.  I  planted  a  little  oak  before  my  mansion,  at  the  birth  of 
each  child.  My  sons,  I  said  to  myself,  shall  oflen  play  in  the  shade 
of  them  when  I  am  gone,  and  every  year  shall  they  take  the  measure  of 
their  growth,  as  fondly  as  I  take  of  theirs.  Essex. — Well,  well ;  but 
let  not  this  thought  make  thee  weep  so  bitterly.  Spenser. — Poison 
may  ooze  from  beautiful  plants ;  deadly  griefs  from  dearest  reminis- 
cences.— I  mtist  grieve,  I  mnst  weep :  it  seems  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  only  one  that  men  are  not  disposed  to  contravene.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  alone  do  they  effectually  aid  one  another.  Essex. — 
Spenser !  I  wish  I  had  at  hand  any  arguments  or  persuasions  of  force 
sufficient  to  remove  thy  sorrow ;  but  really  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  men  grieve  at  anything,  except  the  loss  of  favour  at  court,  or 
of  a  hawk,  or  of  a  buckhound.  And  were  I  to  swear  out  my  con- 
dolences to  a  man  of  thy  discernment,  in  the  same  round  roll-call 
phrases  we  employ  with  one  another  upon  these  occasions,  I  should  be 
guilty  not  of  insincerity,  but  of  insolence.  True  grief  hath  ever  some- 
thing sacred  in  it ;  and  when  it  visiteth  a  wise  man  and  a  brave  one, 
is  most  holy. — ^Nay,  kiss  not  my  hand :  he  whom  God  smiteth,  hath 
Grod  with  him.  In  his  presence,  what  am  I  ?  Spenser. — Never  so 
great,  my  lord,  as  at  this  moment,  when  you  see  aright  who  is  greater. 
May  He  guide  your  counsels,  and  preserve  your  life  and  glory! 
Essex, — ^Where  are  thy  friends  ?  Are  they  with  thee  I  Spenser,--^ 
Ah  I  where  indeed  !  Generous,  true-hearted  Philip,  where  art  thou  ? 
whose  presence  was  unto  me  peace  and  safety  ;  whose  smile  was  con- 
tentment, and  whose  praise  renown.  My  lord !  I  cannot  but  think 
of  him  among  still  heavier  losses :  he  was  my  earliest  friend,  and 
would  have  taught  me  wisdom.  Essex. — ^Pastoral  poetry,  my  dear 
Spenser,  doth  not  require  tears  and  lamentations.  Dry  thine  eyes — 
rebuild  thy  house ;  the  Queen  and  Council,  I  venture  to  promise  thee, 
will  make  ample  amends  for  every  evil  thou  hast  sustained.  What ! 
does  that  enforce  thee  to  wail  yet  louder!  Spenser, — ^Pardon  me, 
bear  with  me,  most  noble  heart !  I  have  lost  what  no  council,  no 
queen,  no  Essex  can  restore.  Essex, — ^We  will  see  that.  There  are 
other  swords,  and  other  arms  to  wield  them,  beside  a  Leicester's  and  a 
Raleigh^s.  Others  can  crush  their  enemies,  and  serve  their  friends. 
Spenser, — O  my  sweet  child !     And  of  many  so  powerful,  many  so 
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wise  and  so  beneficent,  was  there  none  to  save  thee  T  None  !  none  I 
Essex. — ^I  now  perceive  that  thou  lamentest  what  ahnost  every  father 
is  destined  to  lament.  Happiness  must  be  bought,  although  the  pay- 
ment may  be  delayed.  Consider,  the  same  calamity  might  have  be- 
fallen thee  here  in  London.  Neither  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  nor 
the  palaces  of  kings,  nor  the  altars  of  God  himself,  are  asylums  against 
death.  How  do  I  know  but  under  this  very  roof  there  may  sleep 
some  latent  calamity,  that  in  an  instant  shall  cover  with  gloom  every 
inmate  of  the  house,  and  every  far  dependant  ?  Spenser. — God  avert 
it !  Essex, — ^Every  day,  every  hour  of  the  year  do  hundreds  mourn 
what  thou  mournest.  Spenser. — Oh !  no,  no,  no  !  Calamities  there 
are  around  us ;  calamities  there  are  all  over  the  earth ;  calami- 
ties there  are  in  all  seasons ;  but  none  in  any  season,  none  in  any 
place,  like  mine.  Essex. — So  say  all  fathers — so  say  all  husbands. 
Look  at  any  old  mansion,  and  let  the  sun  shine  as  it  may  on  the  golden 
vanes,  or  the  arms  recently  quartered  over  the  gateway,  or  the  em- 
bayed window,  and  on  the  happy  pair  that  haply  is  toying  at  it> 
nevertheless  thou  mayest  say,  that  of  a  certainty  the  same  fabric  hath 
SQen  much  sorrow  within  its  chambers,  and  heard  many  wailings :  and 
each  time  this  was  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all.  Funerals  have  passed 
along  through  the  stout-hearted  knights  upon  the  wainscot,  and  amid 
the  laughing  nymphs  upon  the  arras.  Old  servants  have  shaken  their 
heads,  as  if  somebody  had  deceived  them,  when  they  found  that  beauty 
and  nobility  could  perish — Edmund !  The  things  that  are  too  true, 
pass  by  us  as  if  they  were  not  true  at  all;  and  when  they  have 
singled  us  out,  then  only  do  they  strike  us.  Thou  and  I  must  go  too. 
Perhaps  the  next  year  may  blow  us  away  with  its  fallen  leaves. 
Spenser. — For  you,  my  lord,  many  years,  I  trust,  are  waiting;  I 
never  shall  see  those  fallen  leaves.  No  leaf,  no  bud,  will  spring  upon 
the  earth,  before  I  sink  into  her  breast  for  ever.  Essex. — ^Thou,  who 
art  wiser  than  most  men,  shouldest  bear  with  patience,  equanimity  and 
courage,  what  is  common  to  all.  Spenser. — ^Enough !  enough !  enough  I 
Have  all  men  seen  their  infant  burnt  to  ashes  before  their  eyes? 
Essex. — Gracious  God !  merciful  Father !  what  is  this  ?  Spenser. — 
Burned  alive  !  burned  to  ashes !  burned  to  ashes !  The  flames  dart 
their  serpent  tongues  through  the  nursery  window,  I  cannot  quit 
thee,  my  Elizabeth  !  I  cannot  lay  down  our  Edmund.  Oh !  these 
flames!  they  persecute,  they  enthrall  me — ^they  curl  round  my 
temples—they  hiss  upon  my  brain — they  taunt  me  with  their  fierce, 
foul  voices— they  carp  at  me— they  wither  me — they  consume  me 
—throwing  back  to  me  a  little  of  life,  to  roll  and  suffer  in,  with  their 
fangs  upon  me.  Ask  me,  my  lord,  the  things  you  wish  to  know  from 
me ;  I  may  answer  them ;  I  am  now  composed  again.  Command  me, 
my  gracious  lord,  I  would  yet  serve  you  ;  soon  I  shall  be  unable.  You 
have  stooped  to  raise  me  up — you  have  borne  with  me — you  have 
pitied  me,  even  like  one  not  powerful.  You  have  brought  com- 
f9rt,  and  will  leave  it  with  me  ;  for  gratitude  is  comfort  — Oh  !  my 
memory  stands  all  a-tiptoe  on  one  burning  point :  when  it  drops  from 
it,  then  it  perishes.  Spare  me;  ask  me  notliing;  let  me  weeld 
before  thee  in  peace ;  the  kindest  act  of  greatness.     Essex.— 1  should 
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rather  have  dared  to  mount  into  the  midst  of  the  conflagration^  than 
I  now  dare  entreat  thee  not  to  weep.  The  tears  that  overflow  thy 
heart,  my  Spenser,  will  staunch  and  heal  it  in  their  sacred  stream, 
but  not  without  hope  in  God.  Spenser.- — My  hope  in  God  is,  that  I 
may  soon  see  again  what  he  has  taken  from  me.  Amid  the  myriads 
of  angels,  there  is  not  one  so  beautiful :  and  even  he  (if  there  be  any) 
who  is  appointed  my  guardian,  could  never  love  me  so.  Ah !  these 
are  idle  thoughts,  vain  wanderings,  distempered  dreams.  K  there  ever 
were  guardian  angels,  he  who  so  wanted  one,  my  helpless  boy,  would 
not  have  left  these  arms  upon  my  knees.  Essex. — God  help  and 
sustain  thee,  too  gentle  Spenser !  I  will  never  desert  thee.  But  what 
$m  I  ?  Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas  !  how  powerless,  then,  and 
in&ntile  is  greatness  in  the  presence  of  calamity.'' — ^Yol.  ii.  pp.  239- 
242. 

Of  one  who  could  produce  this  noble  and  melting  scene, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  unhallowed,  that  it  would  be  un- 
grateful in  us  to  renew  our  censures,  while  the  sacred  source  of 
sympathy  witWn  us,  unlocked  by  his  master  hand,  is  still  un- 
dosed.  We  are  content  with  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
already  made.  Against  the  judgments  of  his  "  enemies,"  (his 
name  for  unfavourable  critics,)  he  has  appealed  to  posterity,  and 
posterity  alone  can  settle  his  doom.  We  wonder  greatly  what  it 
will  be.  We  willingly  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  very  remarkable 
writer,  but  is  he  to  be  loved  and  honoured  as  a  great  one  ? 


Art.  IV. — Tlie  Philosophy  of  Trade ;  or^  Outlines  of  a  Theory 
of  Profits  and  Prices,  including  an  Examination  of  the  Prin^ 
ciples  which  determine  the  relative  value  of  Com  Labour  and 
Currency.  By  Patrick  James  Stirling.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  &  Boyd.     1846. 

Political  Economy  has  suffered  in  many  respects  from  its 
having  been  dealt  with  too  exclusively  and  too  rigidly,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
nay  it  is  most  natural,  that  it  should  have  been  thus  dealt  with. 
There  is  enough  of  number,  and  measurement,  and  proportion 
in  ttie  very  terms  which  it  employs,  and  the  elements  wherewith 
it  has  to  do,  to  account  for  its  having  been  regarded  mainly  as  a 
science  of  quantities,  and  being  treated  accordingly.  -  Possessing, 
as  it  does,  these  mathematical  qualities,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to 
explain  why  so  mathematical  a  treatment  has  been  bestowed  on 
it.    There  is  scarcely  one  of  its  data  which  does  not  admit  of 
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being  stated  numerically ;  and  one  of  the  likeliest  consequences 
in  the  world  is,  that  not  only  the  reasoning  upon  these  should 
have  been  in  the  style  and  character  of  an  algebraic  demonstra- 
tion, but  that  the  doctrine  which  emerged  &om  it  should  have 
been  given  forth  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  an  algebraic  formula. 
To  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we 
need  do  little  more  than  repeat  the  chief  words  or  phrases  which 
enter  into  the  nomenclature  of  political  economy, — ^as  value,  and 
profit,  and  capital,  and  prices,  and  wa^,  and  rent ;  all  of  which 
can  be  expressed  arithmetically,  and  so  the  relation  between 
them  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  arithmetical  proportion.  And 
hence  the  mighty  stress  that  has  been  laid,  ana  the  earnest  con* 
troversies  which  have  been  held  by  the  respective  theorists,  on 
the  terms  of  their  science.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  these  should 
be  defined  with  clearness,  and  with  the  consent,  when  it  can  be 
had,  of  all  parties ;  for  how  can  men  understand  each  other 
unless  they  annex  the  same  meaning  to  the  words  which  they 
employ  1  But  then,  along  with  this,  there  has  been  a  lurking 
imagination  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  science  could  be  raised 
firom  the  groundwork  of  these  definitions — -just  as  the  entire 
body  of  geometrical  truth,  vast,  and  various,  and  voluminous^ 
nay,  of  infinite  magnitude  as  it  is, — that  the  whole  of  this,  known 
and  imknown,  might  be  said  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  few  outset 
definitions  in  geometry.  And  hence  the  abstract  and  demon- 
strative style  of  many  of  its  writers,  in  whom  the  logical  has 
greatly  prevailed  over  the  observational ;  and  who,  bvpbying  at 
logic  with  the  terms  of  their  science,  have  elicited  m  the  form, 
and  with  all  the  pretension  of  demonstrative  truths,  so  many 
dogmata  which  do  come  sadly  into  conflict  with  the  lessons  of 
ordinary  experience.  They  could  not  have  been  carried  so  for 
astray  by  the  analogy  which  has  misled  them,  had  they  prosecut- 
ed their  science  less  in  the  manner  of  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
more  in  that  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  so  as  to  have  let  in  more 
of  light  from  the  outer  world ;  and  by  which  they  could  have  so 
momfied  their  conclusions  as  to  have  brought  them  into  closer 
adjustment  with  what  takes  place  in  living  and  palpable  reality 
on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  has  mightily  the  advantage  both  of  Mill  and  of  Ricardo— 
although  even  in  his  political  economv  some  of  its  best  reasoned 
and  goodliest  propositions  would  need  to  be  greatly  qualified  ere 
they  could  be  admitted  as  universal  truths,  and  still  more  ere 
they  should  be  acted  on  as  rules  for  the  guidance  of  statesmen 
or  for  the  well-being  of  society.  For  though  the  analogy  be 
much  closer  between  the  economical  and  the  mathematical 
sciences  when  the  former  is  conducted  less  in  the  methods  of  the 
pure,  and  more  in  those  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  there  still  re- 
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mains  a  very  wide  diversity  between  them.     Whatever  of  obser- 
vation enters  into  the  mixed  mathematics,  or  into  what  have  been 
termed  the  mathematico-physical  sciences,  is  drawn  firom  the 
material  world,  and  only  firom  that  department  in  it  too  where 
the  forces  are  exceedingly  few  and  simple,  being  all  reducible  to 
impulse,  attraction,  and  repulsion,  or  pernapsonly  to  two  of  these — 
the  law  of  impulse  being  resolvable  into  the  repulsion  which  takes 
place  between  the  particles  of  matter  when  brought  within  certain 
microscopic  distances  from  each  other.     And  thus  it  is  that  as- 
tronomy, and  mechanics,  and  optics,  though  partly  demonstra- 
•  tive  and  partly  experimental  sciences — ^yet  are  the  data  which  they 
import  from  the  latter  of  these  two  territories  of  so  simple  and 
mana^eahle  a  nature,  that,  even  after  these  have  been  admitted 
into  tEe  ratiocination,  do  the  sciences  now  named  remain  of  as 
purely  and  rigorously  demonstrative   a  character  as   abstract 
geometry  itseff.     But  it  is  exceedingly  different  with  political 
economy,  where  the  observation  that  enters  is  drawn  m)m  the 
field  of  human  nature — ^the  principles  of  which  are  not  capable 
of  being  assigned  in  terms  of  such  determinate  quantity  and  mrce ; 
and  which,  besides,  are  so  variously  modified  among  the  complex 
relationships  of  human  society-    And  thus  though  our  science  has 
a  dynamics,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  mechanism  of  its  own, 
yet  it  is  far  more  diflScult  to  trace  its  movements,  or  to  assign 
the  precise  results  of  its  operation.     When  we  read  of  demand 
and  supply,  and  of  their  varjdng  intensity,  just  as  we  should  of 
two  physical  forces ;  or  when  we  read  of  every  thing  in  commerce 
finding  its  level,  as  fluids  do  in  hydrostatics ;  or  when  we  read  of 
l^slation  with  its  disturbing  mfluences,  and  by  which  it  so 
thwarts  the  operations  of  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  mecha- 
nism,  from  which  we  now  expect  to  realize  the  blessings  of  a 
golden  age  in  the  system  of  free  trade — why,  when  such  views, 
couched  in  such  phraseology,  are  presented  to  the  reader,  if  he 
have  a  mind  given  at  all  to  geometrical  conceptions,  or  trained 
in  the  habits  of  geometrical  reasoning,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  confidence,  that,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  simple 
elements  or  generalities,  he  will  be  able  to  find  his  way,  and,  just 
by  following  his  own  processes  of  excogitation,  to  conclusions 
as  in^Edlible  as    are  the   propositions  of  Euclid  or  the  final 
results  in  Algebra.     And  so  he  would,  if  he  but  admitted  into 
his  reasoning  all  the  elements    of  economical  science.     But, 
in  truth,  these  are  neither  so  simple  nor  so  few  as  he  apprehends 
them  to  be;  and  just  because  he  omits  or  overlooks  some,  and 
mystifies  others,  our  science  has  been  run  into  such  paradoxes 
and  obviously  false  results,  as  have  greatly  impaired  its  credit, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  distrust  and  dension  of  general  society. 
But  we  shall  be  better  understood  if  we  illustrate  our  meaning 
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by  a  few  examples.  Our  first  example  is  taken  from  Dr.  Smith's 
celebrated  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  which  has  at  length  found 
its  way  into  Parliament ;  and,  after  the  arduous  struggle  of  many 
long  years,  has  been  ratified  there.  But  he  was  betrayed  into 
an  unfortunate  generalization,  and  his  followers  are  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  falUng  into  the  same  error,  when  he  denounced  in  such 
sweeping  and  unmeasured  terms,  all  ejtpress  interference  on  the 
part  of  Government  with  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply — 
whether  in  the  shape  of  artificial  encouragements  on  tne  onq 
hand,  or  of  prohibitions  on  the  other.  A  fuller  view  of  human 
nature  would  have  suggested  some  important  corrections  upon 
his  theory,  and  so  as  to  limit  and  restrain  the  universal  apphcar 
tion  of  it.  It  might  be  well  that  most  of  the  articles  of  ordmary 
merchandise  should  be  left  to  find  their  own  natural  level,  becausei 
in  regard  to  these,  men  might,  with  all  safety  and  advantage,  be 
left  to  themselves — ^their  demand  for  a  commodity  being  usually 
up  to,  nay,  often  beyond,  the  extent  of  its  being  necessary  or 
useful.  But  there  are  certain  commodities,  certain  most  desir- 
able things  for  a  nation  to  have,  purchasable  things  too,  to  be 
had  for  a  price,  but  such  a  price  as  many  left  individually  to  their 
own  choice  are  not  willing  to  bestow  upon  them ;  and  which  price 
a  Government  does  wisely  and  rightly  in  helping  out  by  its  own 
grants,  even  though  it  should  incur  the  charge  of  a  departure 
from  the  philosophy  of  Free  Trade  by  the  imposition  of  that  ob- 
noxious thing  called  a  bounty.  For  instance,  it  should  give  a 
bounty  on  education — first  on  popular  education,  and  this,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  diffused  throughout  the  land,  because  there 
is  no  such  effective  demand  for  it  throughout  the  community  at 
large,  as  to  call  forth  an  adequate  supply  of  sound  and  good  edu- 
cation. And,  secondly,  on  the  education  of  lofty  and  abstract 
science — ^for  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  such  spontaneous  de- 
sire or  aspiration  towards  it,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
as  would  ensure  its  requisite  encouragement  in  the  midst  of  us. 
And  hence  the  sound  pohcy  both  of  endowed  schools  and  endowed 
universities — the  latter  of  which,  in  particular,  are  looked  to, 
and  more  especially  by  our  grosser  utilitarians  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  with  a  hard  and  evil  eye.  The  salaries  given  to 
professors  are  likened  to  bounties  upon  commerce  ;  and  so  a 
species  of  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Free  Trade,  has  been 
conjured  up  in  opposition  to  them.  We  doubt  not  that  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  has  given  currency  to  this  order  of  sentiment 
among  very  many  of  our  economists  and  statesmen,  who  little 
know  how  much  they  have  contributed,  and  under  the  guise;, 
too,  of  a  philosophic  maxim,  not  only  to  vulgarise  the  poUcy,  but 
greatly  to  injure  and  deteriorate  some  of  the  highest  and  most, 
substantial  interests  of  our  nation.     On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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and  under  some  of  its  most  arbitrary  governments,  they  order 
tliis  matter  better  than  we  do. 

But  if  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  with  Dr.  Smith  at  their 
head,  when  they  ventured  on  the  educational  and  moral  depart- 
ment of  a  nation's  affairs,  have  reasoned  ill  against  the  encou- 
ragements of  a  bounty — they  on  certain  other  subjects,  involv- 
ing too  the  highest  of  our  public  interests,  have  reasoned  equally 
ill  against  the  laying  on  of  prohibitions.  We  would  just  instance 
the  question  of  a  prohibitive  tax  on  intoxicating  liquors;  or, 
which  is  a  regulation  of  the  same  character,  the  exaction  of  a 
license  so  cosdy  as  greatiy  to  limit  and  circumscribe  their  sale. 
This,  too,  is  an  infringement  on  the  philosophy  of  Free  Trade ; 
and,  as  such,  is  resented  by  the  indiscriminate  idolaters  of  our 
modem  liberalism,  who  would  leave  every  thing  to  the  operation 
of  demand  and  supply,  without  once  adverting  to  the  question 
whether  this  demand  be  in  defect  or  excess — so  as  to  effect  an 
under  supply  in  the  one  case,  and  an  over  supply  in  the  other. 
It  is  because  of  a  defect  in  the  taste  or  wish  for  learning, 
whether  of  a  sacred  or  secular  character,  that  Government 
should  endow  schools,  and  grant  a  bounty  upon  education, 
and  this  to  save  the  result  of  a  commonalty  brutalized  by  igno- 
rance. And  it  is  because  of  an  excess  m  the  taste  or  demand 
for  spirituous  liquors,  that  Government  should  limit  their  con- 
sumption to  the  uttermost,  by  a  tax  on  the  commodity  or  other- 
wise, and  so  lay  the  heaviest  possible  restriction  on  this  branch  of 
trade — and  this  to  save  the  result  of  a  commonalty  brutalized  by 
low  and  loathsome  dissipation.  It  is  even  with  us  a  grave  con- 
sideration, whether  the  same  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  re- 
forms of  Lord  Ashley  on  the  employment  of  factory  children, 
though  this  involves  a  restraint  on  personal  as  well  as  commer- 
cial freedom.  If  the  worshippers  of  Free  Trade,  by  following 
out  their  principle,  shall  land  us  in  a  corrupt  population — then 
are  the  best  objects  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  legislation  made  a 
sacrifice  of  to  the  magic  and  mockery  of  a  name. 

But,  returning  to  ground  more  properly  and  exclusively  eco- 
nomical, let  us  instance  another  example  of  the  false  conclusions, 
into  which  political  economists  have  been  betrayed  by  delivering 
themselves  up  to  their  own  processes  of  excogitation — after  they 
had  laid,  as  they  thought,  a  sufficient  basis  for  all  their  subse- 
quent reasonings  on  a  few  first  principles,  which  they  gave  forth 
as  the  undoubted  axioms  or  definitions  of  their  science.  This 
might  do,  and  has  done  most  triumphantly  and  incontrovertibly, 
in  Mathematics,  but  it  will  not  do  in  Political  Economy.  In  so 
many  primary  and  fundamental  truisms,  which  carry  the  instant 
acquiescence  of  every  mind,  there  lie  enveloped  all  the  proposi- 
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tdons  of  geometry;  and  these  can  be  extracted  by  reasoning 
alone  from  the  rudimental  elements  of  the  science.  But  if  the 
disciples  of  Political  Economy  shall  prematurely  attempt  a  simi- 
lar method  of  development  with  their  science,  they  will  infallibly 
go  astray.  And  as  an  example  of  it,  we  appeal  to  the  inveterate 
notion  which  still  prevails  among  them,  of  capital,  as  if  it  ad- 
mitted of  pro^essive  enlargement  without  limit  and  without 
termination.  The  same  was  the  prevalent  idea  on  the  subject 
of  population,  till  within  the  present  century;  and  the  same  is 
still  the  prevalent  idea  on  the  subject  of  capital.  We  have  seen 
the  calculation  of  a  penny  laid  out  on  compound  interest  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era ;  and  the  result  was  a  sum  equal  in 
value  to  so  many  thousand  globes  of  solid  gold,  each  equal  in 
magnitude  to  our  earth.  The  mathematic^  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  mterest,  and  its  successive  additions  to  the  principal 
sum,  was  unexceptionable ;  and  the  economical  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  profits,  and  their  successive  additions  to  the  original 
capital,  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  style  of  confidence  by 
many  of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  as  if  they  deemed  it  to  be 
alike  unexceptionable.  But  the  truth  is,  that  capital  has  its 
limits  just  as  population  has — ^the  one  as  efiectually  restrained 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  profitable  investiture,  as  the  other 
is  restrained  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence ;  and  thos 
either  expenditure  or  bankruptcy  is  just  as  requisite,  whether  to 
prevent  or  correct  the  redundancy  of  capital,  as  disease  or  the 
providential  check  is  requisite,  whether  to  correct  or  to  prevent 
the  redundancy  of  population.  The  right  application  of  this 
doctrine  would  lead  to  a  wholly  difierent  set  of  lessons  on  the 
subject  of  capital  from  what  are  commonly  ^ven  forth ;  and 
more  especially  would  it  be  found,  that  the  unhmited  parsimony 
of  Dr.  Smith  is  not  just  the  specific  for  a  nation's  sure  and  ever 
increasing  prosperity  which  he  conceived  it  to  be. 

And  there  is  another  doctrine  of  his  which  requires  to  be 
greatly  modified,  ere  it  can  be  admitted  to  a  place  among  the 
undoubted  verities  of  the  science.  It  relates  to  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  as  if  this  were  absolutely  and  helplessly 
dependent  on  the  economic  state  of  society, — tbat  their  condi- 
tion is  prosperous  when  society  is  making  progress  in  wealth, 
dull  when  stationary,  and  miserable  when  on  the  decline.  We 
believe  it  will  be  found  of  any  country  where  order  and  good 
government  prevail,  that  there  is  a  sure  progress  in  wealth  so 
long  as  there  is  much  land  that  remains  to  be  more  productively 
cultivated  than  before,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America — ^that 
the  wealth  becomes  more  stationary  when  it  touches  upon  the 
extrejne  limit  of  cultivation,  as  perhaps  in  Holland  ana  China 
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more  nearly  than  in  most  other  lands;  and  that  the  decline 
Bffin  is  experi^iced  only  in  those  towns  or  smaller  states,  where 
the  commerce,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  received  a  check, 
and  there  are  no  agricultural  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  as 
would  take  place  in  Hamburgh,  did  an  unfavourable  shift  occur 
in  the  direction  of  trade,  and  as  has  taken  place  in  the  northern 
states  of  Italy.  Now  it  is  undoubted,  that,  in  the  last  of  these 
stages,  the  people  at  large  would  share  in  the  general  distress ; 
ana  we  should  behold  tne  melancholy  spectack  of  a  starving 
commonalty,  so  long  as  emi^:^tion  and  disease,  and  the  pre- 
ventiye  check,  had  not  reduced  the  population  to  their  now  nar- 
rower means  of  subsistence  and  employment.  But  with  the 
exception  of  this  last  temporary  and  occasional  state  of  things, 
occurring  only  in  limited  and  special  localities,  there  is  no  fear 
of  that  general  wretchedness  tnroughout  the  great  bulk  and 
body  of  the  people,  which  Smith  apprehended,  and  which  the  for- 
mulae of  Ricarao  on  the  subject  of  profit  and  wages  have  led  him 
to  predict,  as  the  infallible  consequence  of  our  agriculture  de- 
scending to  the  poorest  soils,  and  brought  down  at  length  to  the 
lowest  possible  extreme  of  cultivation.  The  doctrine  of  Malthus, 
unknown  to  Smith,  and  from  which  Kicardo  failed  to  take  the 
lesson  which  would  have  refiited  his  anticipations,  leads  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  from  that  of  both  these  economists, — even 
that  in  all  states  of  society,  with  the  exception  now  specified,  the 
people,  save  in  years  of  scarcitv,  have  very  much  their  own  com- 
fort in  their  own  hiands.  For  m  truth,  the  proportion  that  wages 
shall  bear  to  rent  and  profits,  which  have  been  denominated  tne 
other  two  ingredients  of  value,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  habit 
md  character  of  the  people  themselves,  do  long  as  we  have  a 
dirifiless  and  improvident  commonalty,  a  low  wage  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  save  in  extraordinary  seasons  of  demand 
for  labour,  as  in  the  present  urgency  and  fever  of  railway  specu- 
lation, or  save  in  a  sudden  enlargement  of  the  first  necessanes  of 
Ufe,  as  many  anticipate,  though  it  be  very  doubtful,  from  the 
mpesl  of  our  corn  laws.  But  with  such  brief  and  incidental  ex- 
ceptions as  these,  a  high  wage  is  only  to  be  looked  for  as  the 
poroduct  of  a  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  population.  Had  we 
a  better  conducted,  we  should  soon  nave  a  better  conditioned 
peasantry  than  now.  Would  they  but  refrain  their  dissipations 
and  lay  up  in  good  times,  it  would  tell,  and  tell  instantly,  not 
only  in  raising,  but  permanently  sustaining  the  price  of  work, — 
80  that  our  present  oppressed  and  overborne  workmen  might 
both  have  less  to  do,  and  get  more  for  the  doing  of  it.  Could 
we  only  get  them  to  accumulate  each  a  small  capital,  though 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  month's  provisions,  and  this  not  for  trad- 
ing, but  simply  as  a  banner  in  the  way  of  instant  starvation,  it 
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is  not  to  be  told  how  beneficially  this  -would  affect  the  labonf 
market  in  favour  of  the  working  classes.*  The  likelihood  of 
such  a  result  may  at  present  be  very  distant  and  unpromising ; 
and  indeed  will  never  be  realised  till  the  education  of  know- 
ledge, but  still  more  the  education  of  principle,  be  far  mor^ 
largely  provided  for,  and  made  to  operate  throughout  the  masses. 
Still  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  that  economic  pro- 
sperity which  awaits  our  common  people,  as  the  sure  result  of 
their  moral  elevation.  Those  economists  who  overlook,  and  still 
more  who  undervalue  the  dependence  of  the  economical  on  the 
moral,  take  but  a  limited  and  imperfect  view  even  of  their  own 
science ;  and  the  statesmen  who  are  misled  by  them,  look  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong  direction,  when  they  are  taught  to  confide 
in  Free  Trade,  or  Home  Colonization,  or  a  well  regulated  Poor 
Rate,  or  a  larger  Emigration,  or  indeed  on  any  merely  secular 
and  economic  expedient  whatever,  as  their  specific,  their  grand 
panacea,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 

But  we  must  be  done  with  these  examples ;  and,  out  of  the 
many  additional  which  can  be  selected,  shall  only  touch  on  one 
more — ^Dr.  Smith's  definition  of  a  productive  labourer,  and  the 
consequent  distinction  which  he  makes  between  him  and  the 
unproductive  labourer — ^the  one  employing  his  labour  on  a  tan- 
gible commodity,  and  so  impressing  on  it  a  greater  marketable 
value  than  before,  the  other  labouring,  too,  and  perhaps  for  a 
good  purpose,  but  not  so  as  to  make  any  addition  to  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  country's  produce.  According  to  this 
definition,  the  maker  of  a  musical  instrument  is  a  productive 
labourer,  but  the  performer  on  that  instrument,  and  without 
whose  service  it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  is  an  unproductive  • 
labourer.  The  apothecary  who  manufactures  pills  is  productive, 
the  physician  who  prescribes  the  pills  is  unproductive.  It  is  true 
that  both  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  health ;  but  the 
health  is  not  like  the  medicine,  a  tangible  commodity  which  can 
be  carried  to  a  market,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  negotiation 
there,  and  so  the  medicine  is  the  all  in  all — the  health  or  terminus 
ad  quern  of  the  medicine  goes  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of 
many  an  economist.  Such  is  the  doctrine ;  and  it  may  be  said 
in  vindication  of  it,  that  it  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  defini- 
tion. And  so  it  is  :  but  the  definition  should  be  mended  rather 
than  that  the  science  should  be  sufiered  to  run  into  paradoxes, 
or,  what  is  worse,  than  that  the  wealth  of  nations  should  be  so 
represented  and  reasoned  on  as  to  pervert  and  vitiate  the  policy 
of  nations. 


*  On  this  subject  see  our  former  article  in  this  Journal  on  Savings  Banks. 
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But  we  must  not  detain  ourselves  longer  from  the  consideration 
of  a  book  that  is  wholly  taken  up,  not  with  the  applications,  but 
with  the  elementary  and  abstract  principles  of  the  science,  made 
up  of  argumentations  presented  to  us  in  a  strictly  mathematical 
form,  and  beginning  with  propositions  which  have  in  them  all 
the  simplicity  of  axioms.  And  in  passing  onward  from  these,  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  still  treading  on  what  may  be  termed  an  axio- 
matic pathway,  or  along  a  series  of  transitions  from' the  obvious 
premiss  to  its  no  less  obvious  and  undeniable  conclusion ;  or,  as 
some  impatient  readers  might  say,  in  a  succession  of  truisms — 
which  tmng  the  rapidly  intuitive  Charles  Fox  once  said  of  Dr. 
Smith,  when  he  complained  of  many  of  his  reasonings,  that  their 
simplicity  was  so  extreme  as  to  make  them  absolutely  puerile ; 
and  he  added,  that  they  often  ended  in  a  most  unmeaning  resiJt. 
In  this  last  part  of  his  criticism  he  was  undoubtedly  wrong ;  and 
we  mention  this  the  rather,  that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  a  kindred  error,  when  pronouncing  on  the  merits  of  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  true  that  it  proceeds  but  a  little  way, 
and  stops  short,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  two  or 
three  brief  and  comprehensive  generalities  in  the  science ;  but 
these  so  pregnant  withal  of  meaning  and  inference,  that,  if  stated 
differently,  they  might  transform,  or,  if  stated  wrong,  they  might 
vitiate  and  falsify  the  whole  subject.  We  must  not  underrate 
the  service  of  him  who  furnishes  the  reader  or  the  reasoner  with 
a  clear  and  a  right  outset  from  which  to  take  his  departure,  when 
he  enters  on  the  field  of  multifarious  doctrine  which  lies  before 
him.  The  author  or  guide  whom  he  follows  may  scarcely  have 
conducted  him  beyond  the  vestibule  ;  but  still  has  conferred  on 
him  a  mighty  benefit,  if  he  have  pointed  out  or  led  him  by  the 
right  vestibule,  and  more  especially  if  others  before  him  have 
misled  their  disciples  by  a  wrong  entry  into  some  bye  labyrinth, 
from  which,  in  endless  mazes  lost,  they  find  all  extrication  im- 
possible. To  estimate  aright  the  good  done  for  a  science  by  the 
rectification  of  its  first  elements,  let  us  only  imagine  that  some 
radical  flaw  had  crept  unseen  into  those  axioms  or  definitions  of 
Euclid  which  form  the  basis  of  geometry,  contaminating  the 
whole  stream  of  its  subsequent  demonstrations,  and  causing  that 
the  science  shall  be  wrong  throughout  because  wrong  radically. 
To  detect  and  expose  this  fundamental  error,  discharging  it  from 
the  science  and  substituting  the  true  principle  in  its  place,  were 
surely  a  vital  service  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment altogether  similar  to  this,  when  the  authority  of  a  reigning 
school  in  whatever  science  is  overthrown  by  the  exposure  of  a 
latent  error  in  its  first  principles.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in  how 
far  this  high  service  has  been  effected  by  the  author  whom  we 
should  before   this  tinje  have  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our 
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readers.  But  the  best  introduction  which  can  possibly  be  fAten 
of  him  is  to  present  them  with  the  opening  paragraph  o7  the 
work: — 

^<  The  following  essay  is  an  attempt  to  solve  some  yet  disputed  pr6< 
blems  in  political  economy,  and  impart  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
form  to  the  elementary  principles  of  that  science.  It  professes  to  giro 
merely  the  outliQes  of  a  theory,  and  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered 
a  practical  treatise.  I  might,  perhaps,  without  much  improprietv,  haye 
entitled  it  the  Physiology  of  ^Drade ;  for  my  design  is  rather  to  »98cribe 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  trade,  in  its  healthy  and  un- 
fettered state,  than  to  discuss  the  origin,  symptoms,  and  cure  of  those 
derangements  to  which  it  is  subject  f^om  the  action  of  extrinsic  causes. 
Throughout  the  entire  argument  I  have  taken  for  granted  that  com- 
merce is  free  from  external  interference  of  every  kind,  even  from  the 
influence  of  taxes  imposed  upon  commodities  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 
I  have  assumed  that  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  in  no  case  does 
more  than  afford  protection  to  industry  and  security  to  property,  pie- 
serving  strictly  the  standard  of  money  once  established,  esibrcing 
covenants,  and  thereby  maintaining  credit ;  but  leaving  demand  and 
supply  to  perform  their  appropriate  functions,  without  restraint  or  en- 
couragement."— Preface^  pp.  v-vL 

It  will  let  the  reader  at  once  into  the  character  of  the  work, 
if  we  but  announce  to  him  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  its  first 
book,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  first  and  outset  proposition  of 
this  strictly  argumentative  treatise,  and  which^  though  we  call  it 
a  proposition,  nas  as  much  the  precision  and  self-evidence  of  a 
truism  as  the  first  axiom  of  Euclid.  The  subject  of  this  first 
book  is  Value,  a  subject  that  has  been  sadly  mystified  and  con- 
troverted amid  the  difierent  views  or  representations  which 
have  been  given  of  it  by  economical  writers.  The  proposition 
is,  that  ^^  parts  of  the  same  commodity  cannot  rise  or  &11  in 
value  in  respect  of  each  other ;"  reminding  us  of  the  axiom,  that 
things  whicn  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  strengthen  one's  conviction  in  the  tmth  of 
this  averment  by  any  process  of  reasoning  whatever ;  and  if  re- 
quired to  do  so,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  upon  it.  All 
tnat  Mr.  Stirling  has  done,  all  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  is  to 
bestow  upon  it  a  few  sentences  of  lucid  illustration.  The  prin- 
ciple is  so  exceedingly  obvious,  that  one  might  readily  wonder 
wny  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formsQ  proposition  at  alL 
But  the  following  important  extract,  taken  from  a  foot-note 
which  the  author  has  here  subjoined,  will  shew  that  there  is  often 
a  practical  necessity  for  the  verbal  statement  of  what  is  no  sooner 
read  than  it  must  be  recognised  by  all  men.  We  gather  firom  it 
how  apt  practical  men  are  to  go  astray  even  from  the  most  ob- 
vious first  principles ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  rccaUing  them,  it 
is  often  necessary  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  infantile 
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treatment  which  is  proper  for  those  who  have  yet  but  reached 
the  mere  infency  of  their  understandings.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe,  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  what  has  often  been  observed 
in  the  business  of  legislation,  by  what  a  succession  of  authors  the 
same  lesson  had  to  he  repeated  for  more  than  a  century  before 
it  was  practically  acted  on,  or  before  the  lesson  was  transmuted 
into  a  law  and  admitted  into  the  statute  book  : —        . 

"  This  proposition  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  mere  truism;  but 
it  is  in  truth  an  important  elementary  principle,  from  which  Mr. 
Locke  has  deduced  the  great  practical  conclusion,  that  *  one  meted  aione 
can  he  the  money  of  account  and  contract  and  the  measure  of  commerce  in 
any  cmmJtry^  He  says,  *  Rising  and  falling  of  commodities  is  always 
between  several  commodities  of  distinct  worths.  But  nobody  can  say 
that  tobacco  (of  the  same  goodness)  is  lisen  in  respect  of  itself.  One 
poond  of  the  same  goodness  will  never  exchange  for  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  the  same  goodness.  And  so  it  is  in  silver ;  an  ounce  of  sil- 
ver will  always  be  of  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  silver,  nor  can  it  ever 
rise  or  fall  in  respect  of  itself.'  And  again,  '  Two  metals,  as  gold  and 
silver,  cannot  be  the  measure  of  commerce  both  together  in  any  coun- 
try, because  the  measure  of  commerce  must  be  perpetually  the  same, 
invariable,  and  keeping  the  same  proportion  in  all  its  parts ;  but  so 
only  one  metal  does,  or  can  do,  to  itself ;  so  silver  is  to  silver,  and  gold 
to  gold ;  but  gold  and  silver  change  their  value  one  to  another,  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  in  value  as  sixteen  to  one  now,  perhaps  the  next 
month  they  may  be  as  fifteen  and  three  quarters,  or  fifteen  and  seven- 
eighths  to  one.  And  one  may  as  well  make  a  measure,  namely,  a 
yard,  whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  of  ma- 
terials that  have  not  always  a  settled  invariable  value  to  one  another.' 
— See  Lockers  Further  Considerations  concerning  raising  the  Value  of 
Money ^  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  72,  (fol.  edit.  1722.)  The  same  principle  is 
noticed  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  ch.  10;  and  by 
Mr.  Harris  in  his  Essay  on  Money  and  Coins,  Part  I.,  p.  57.  A  prac- 
tical suggestion,  founded  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  made  by  Adam 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  i.,  ch.  5,  was  afterwards  adopted,  and 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Government  by  the  late  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, in  his  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  p.  13.  But  it  was  not 
till  1816  (by  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  68,)  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Liverpool's  treatise,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
was  acted  upon,  and  gold  made,  practically  and  in  reality,  the  sole  stan- 
dard measure  of  commerce,  wliich  it  certainly  was  not  while  the  silver 
coin  was  legal  tender,  by  tale,  to  the  amount  of  £25,  and  by  weight, 
at  the  mint  price,  for  any  greater  sum." — Footnote,  pp.  4-5. 

Lti  his  next  proposition,  which  affirms  the  value  of  one  com- 
modity in  relation  to  another,  there  is  the  same  danger  as  before 
of  the  truth  being  underrated  in  respect  of  its  importance,  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  clearness.  But,  as  if  eflFectually  to  guard 
the  reader  against  this,  he  applies  it  to  the  refutation  of  a  great 
theoretical  error  in  the  reasonings  of  an  economical  treatise — 

VOL.  VI.    NO.  XI.  G 
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(Lord  Lauderdale  on  Wealth) — even  as  he  had  applied  the  for- 
mer to  the  refutation  of  a  great  practical  error  in  the  condact  cf 
Government. 

There  are  certain  terms  which  rank  among  the  voces  sig^ 
natee  of  political  economy,  and  the  meaning  of  which  he  sets 
forth  with  singular  clearness  and  precision — ^in  refreshing  con- 
trast to   the  obscurity    of  many  other  writers,   who,  in   di»> 
cussing  the  same  terms,  such  as  price  and  valuey  have  given 
the  impression  of  theirs  being  the  most  precarious  and  unsettled 
of  all  tne  sciences.     They  are  mere  terms  of  relation — ^the  one 
being  a  particular  term,  and  signifying  the  amount  of  money  fijr 
which  any  determinate  quantity  of  a  commodity  is  given  in  ex- 
change ;  the  other  a  general  term,  and  signifying  the  amount  <^ 
any  other  commodity  for  which  it  might  be  given  in  exchange. 
Every  commodity  has  but  one  price,  but  as  many  values  as  therd 
are  other  commodities  wherewith   it  may  be  bartered.      We 
greatly  prefer  his  "  par  of  value"  to  natural  price  or  natural 
value.     We  could  even,  after  having  admitted  mto  our  nomen- 
clature the  par  of  value,  dispense  with  his  equivalent  expression 
of  intrinsic  value  altogether— making  use  of  no  other  words  than 
those  which  are  purely  expressive  of  relation.   But  let  us  not  quar- 
rel on  a  definition.     The  value  at  par  of  any  commodity,  or  that 
which    obtains,   when  the   products  of  equal  capitals   at  the 
same  time  exchange  for  one  another,  is   also  termed  by  Mr. 
Stirling  its  natural  or  intrinsic  value. 

To  many  readers,  those  who  are  alreadv  conversant  in  the 
science,  Mr.  Stirling  will  appear  to  be  uselessly  explicit,  or  to 
have  fallen  into  an  unnecessary  excess  of  illustration — a  most 
useftil  property  this,  however,  for  an  elementary  treatise,  and  in- 
valuable when  the  perfect  clearness  is  combined  with  perfect 
soundness.  But  we  shall  greatly  mistake  the  rank  or  character 
of  this  treatise,  if  we  but  regard  it  as  a  successftil  exposition 
of  its  first  and  early  rudiments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
yet  are  schoolboys  on  the  subject.  It  is  something  far  higher 
than  an  exposition — ^it  is  a  rectification  of  first  principles ;  for 
he  grapples  with  some  of  the  first  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  those  who  have  been  esteemed  the  greatest  masters  in  the 
science,  and  as  we  think  overturns  them.  We  do  not  say  that 
in  every  instance,  or  even  the  most  important  of  them,  he  has  met 
these  errors  with  original  views  of  his  own — ^for  most  of  his  cor- 
rections had  been  dready  given  to  the  world.  But  if  he  do 
not  acknowledge  them  as  the  rightful  products  of  another,  neither 
does  he  claim  tnem  as  novelties  from  himself — his  business  being 
more  with  the  subject  than  with  the  literature  of  the  sulneet; 
And  it  is  no  disparagement  to  his  work,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
deal  with  but  tne  alphabet  of  the  science — for  such  are  the 
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changes  which  he  advocates  on  the  alphabetic  characters,  as  lead 
to  different  readings  and  different  lessons  throughout,  and  will 
help  onward  to  the  establishment  of  a  different  school  from  any 
of  those  which  now  are  most  prized  and  most  resorted  to.  It 
is  but  a  subordinate  praise,  when  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  advert  to  his  felicitous  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
supply  and  demand  adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  We  think 
that  he  has  greatly  improved  upon  Dr.  Smith's  principles  of  the 
variations  in  price  as  arising  from  a  change  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  demand  and  supply,  instead  of  which  Mr.  Stirling 
substitutes  the  proximate,  ana,  at  the  same  time,  more  measurable 
cause  of  these  variations — the  relations  of  the  quantities  brought 
to  market,  whether  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  for  each  other, 
or  of  a  commodity  to  the  money  destined  for  tne  purchase  of  it. 
The  question  is,  now  can  the  venders  test  the  extent  or  intensity 
of  the  demand,  so  as  to  proportion  the  supply  to  it  ?  We  must 
here  allow  Mr.  Stiriing  to  speak  for  himseli. 

''  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  that  a  manufacturer,  when  common  and 
average  profits  are  at  ten  per  cent.,  employs  £1000  in  the  production 
ofhats,  and  that  for  this  sum  he  can  produce  1100  hats.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  sell  these  hats  for  less  than  £1  each,  making 
the  return  on  the  whole  £1100,  viz.,  £1000  to  replace  his  capital,  with 
£100,  or  ten  per  cent.,  profits. 

"  According  to  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  it  would  seem  that  this 
hat-maker  and  all  oth^  bat^makers  must  endeavour,  as  they  best  can, 
io  to  limit  and  adjust,  not  only  the  totai  number  of  hats  manufactured, 
but  the  number  of  each  kind  to  the  tastes  «nd  means,  the  wants  and 
riches  of  the  demanders,  that  the  price  of  each  hat  shall  amount  to 
exactly  £1,  leaving  aU  deviations  from  this  the  natural  price  to  be 
corrected  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  withdrawing  from  the  trade, 
or  withdrawing  capital  from  it,  when,  by  reason  of  excessive  supply, 
the  price  sinks  below  £1,  and  by  others  entering  into  this  trade,  or 
embarking  additional  capital  in  it,  when,  throug]i  a  deficient  supply, 
the  price  rises  above  £l.  But  it  seems  impossible  that  the  price  could 
be  adjusted,  or,  if  adjusted,  that  a  deviation  of  the  market  from  the 
aatoral  price  could  be  corrected,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  in  the 
mode  here  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer,  by 
mamtainmg  the  natural  price,  that  is,  by  refusing  to  part  with  his  hats 
fcr  less  than  £1  a-piece,  is  enabled  to  discover  how  many  he  can  dis- 
pose of  at  this  price  in  a  certain  time,  and  to  regulate  the  rate  of  his  pro- 
duction accordingly. 

'*  When  the  market-price  of  a  commodity  is  above  the  natural 
price,  competition  will  instantly  reduce  the  price,  and  the  reduction  of 
price  will  enlarge  the  consumption,  and  make  room  for  an  additional 
supply,  as  effectually  as  an  enlargement  of  supply  would  lower  the 
price ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  elevation  of  the  price  will  as  effectually 
limit  consumption  and  check  the  supply,  as  an  abridgement  of  the  sup^ 
ply  would  raise  the  price.     It  is  thus  apparently  that  competition  ope-? 
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rates  in  most  instances,  and  especiallj  in  the  case  of  manufiictared  pro- 
ducts, the  supply  of  which  may  be  enlarged  almost  indefinitely.  De- 
mand and  supply  are  in  all  cases  the  agents  in  the  ultimate  reguIatioQ 
of  price  and  value,  and  it  will  presently  be  seen  that,  when  the  market 
is  once  overstocked,  natural  prices  cannot  be  maintained ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  market  should  ever  he  otherwise  than  overstocked  or 
understocked,  were  there  no  gauge  by  which  to  test  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  the  demand.  Were  there  no  index,  no  guide,  such,  aa  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  trade  would  be  nothing  better  than  ft 
series  of  uncertain  experiments,  and,  after  all,  no  possible  exerdon  of 
human  ingenuity  could  so  exactly  adjust  production  to  consumption; 
supply  to  demand,  as  that  the  resulting  price  should  be  equal,  aod  no 
more  than  equal,  to  cost  and  profits." — ^Pp.  44-47. 

It  were  a  mighty  disincumbrance  for  the  students  of  Political 
Economy,  were  the  mysticism  wherewith  both  Smith  and 
Ricardo  have  charged  the  subject  of  value,  conclusively  dis- 
charged from  it — the  one  representing  labour  as  the  measure, 
and  the  other  representing  it  as  the  foundation  of  value.  It  is 
not  needed  to  set  up  any  absolute  standard  of  value,  in  order  to 
explain  either  the  phenomena  or  the  philosophy  of  trade ;  and 
by  quitting  the  attempt,  we  get  rid  of  much  obscure  and  useless 
argumentation.  All  understand  the  diflPerence  between  value  in 
use,  and  value  in  exchange ;  but  the  latter  is  the  only  pertinent 
and  available^ element  when  treating  of  commerce,  value  is 
but  expressive  of  a  relation,  and  nothing  more.  And  it  were  a 
great  deliverance,  a  great  simplification,  if  the  view  advocated 
by  Mr.  Stirling  were  universally  proceeded  on. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  value,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  his  lirst  Book,  made  up  of  twelve  chapters,  <hp 
rather  of  twelve  propositions,  all  matnematically  handled,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  om*  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Stirlin^s 
very  able  and  satisfactory  recognition  of  the  limit  at  which  •de- 
mand must  stop,  and  beyond  which,  therefore,  production  will 
not  go.  Were  this  principle  but  adopted  and  pursued  into  its 
manifold  applications,  it  would  chase  away  a  multitude  of  errois 
from  Political  Economy.  We  should  hear  no  more  of  the 
impossibility  of  gluts,  or  the  indefinite  augmentation  of  capital,  or 
the  unlimited  power  of  production,  in  virtue  of  which  each  new 
product  but  cdls  forth  another — finding  a  vent,  and  creating  a 
market  for  itself.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  natural  and  impassable 
limit  beyond  which  the  wealth  of  a  country  cannot  be  carried, 
which  till  of  late  has  been  marvellously  out  of  sight ;  and  in 
virtue  of  their  blindness  to  which,  one  sanguine  speculator  after 
another  has  come  forth  with  his  panacea,  by  the  adoption  of 
which  it  is  fondly  imagined  that  the  country  might  be  set  forth 
:on  an  open  and  unobstructed  path  of  advancement  in  all  the 
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ffreat  branches  of  prosperity,  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  well 
for  the  moral  good  of  a  harmonious  and  happy  understanding 
between  all  the  orders  of  British  society,  that  Free  Trade  has 
now  become  the  legalized  policy  of  our  land.  But  we  predict, 
with  all  confidence,  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  all  the 
extravagant  economic  notions  which  have  teen  constructed  there- 
upon ;  and  that,  if  lured  from  the  path  of  sober  calculation,  by 
the  brilliant  perspective  of  a  now  unfettered  commerce  with  all 
the  countries  in  the  world,  our  capitalists  will  soon — very  soon — 
come  into  collision  with  this  barrier,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
fixed,  recedes  so  slowly,  that  many — very  many — are  the  ad- 
venturers who  will  speedily  overtake  and  be  dashed  upon  it,  to 
the  shipwreck  of  their  now  splendid  anticipations.  It  was  the 
delusion  of  Canning,  when  he  opened  South  America  to  our 
trade,  that  he  had  created  a  new  world  for  the  unlimited  absorption 
of  the  products  of  the  old,  with  profitable  returns  on  the  back  of 
them ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  headlong  impulse  to  specula- 
tion, and  a  reflux  of  wide-spread  bankruptcy.  The  products  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  absorbed ;  but  the  second  term 
of  the  sequence,  the  profitable  returns,  there  lies  the  failure. 

Mr.  Stirling  could  not  have  written  the  following  paragraphs, 
without  the  whole  truth  of  this  argument  being  on  nis  mind — 
an  argument  so  recently  put  forth,  and  as  yet  so  partially  and 
imperfectly  apprehended. 

"  Were  the  quantity  of  all  commodities  increased  simultaneously, 
and  in  just  proportion,  their  relative  values,  each  to  each,  might  be 
maintained.  But  labour  and  the  products  of  agriculture  cannot  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  or  with  the  same  facility  as  the  products  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Hence,  as  regards  the  latter  products,  the 
tendency  of  the  market  is  always  to  become  overstocked.  Merchants 
and  dealers  in  every  department  struggle  to  keep  the  market-price  on  a 
par  with  the  natural  price ;  and  while  they  continue  to  do  so,  their 
sales  are  necessarily  limited.  Manufacturers  for  a  while  continue  their 
usual  rate  of  production.  Sales  get  heavy,  and  commodities  continue 
to  accumulate,  till  the  growing  symptoms  of  a  glut  or  stagnation  of 
trade  begin  to  appear.  The  usual  expedients  of  "  half  time,"  and  a 
reduction  of  wages,  ai'e  now  tried  by  the  manufacturers,  but  without 
producing  any  sensible  effect  upon  prices,  for  generally,  under  such 
circumstances,  years  would  be  required  to  clear  the  market  of  the 
existing  stock  through  the  ruitwral  vent ;  that  is,  by  sales  at  the  natural 
or  '  remunerating'  price.  Those  who  have  been  trading  on  borrowed 
capital,  whether  merchants  or  manufacturers,  are  in  the  meantime 
cfdled  Opon  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  there  is  a  growing  neces- 
sity for  available  funds  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors,  who  become 
every  day  more  urgent.  Under  this  pressure  prices  give  way ;  those 
who  stand  out  for  the  natural  price  can  effect  no  sales — trade  almost 
stands  still,  and  the  ominous  mutterings  of  a  commercial  storm  begin! 
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to  be  heard — failures  become  rife,  house  after  house  is  struck  down, 
and  at  length  there  is  a  general  crash —  ^  bankrupt  stocks'  are  sold 
off  at '  half  price,'  or  at  ani/  price,  without  reference  either  to  cost  or 
profits,  and  this  scene  of  ruin  continues  till  the  mercantile  hurricane 
lias  fairly  cleared  the  market  of  the  mass  of  accumulated  commoditieB. 
Mills,  ships,  workshops,  forges,  now  get  slowly  into  operation  again-— 
demand  returns,  natural  prices  are  restored — and  trade,  once  more  re- 
vived, goes  on  briskly  and  healthily  as  before. 

''  The  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  when  the  market  is  und^- 
stocked ;  trade  goes  on  ^ith  energy — demand  becomes  more  intense— 
manufacturers  have  orders  for  more  work  than  they  can  overtake 
within  the  time  allowed  them — ^their  machinery  is  in  motion  night  and 
day — producers  and  dealers  now  raise  their  prices  somewhat  abore 
the  natural  price — for  so  brisk  is  the  demand  that  the  vent  for  their 
commodities  will  bear  contraction — and  this  cheering  woik  goes  on 
till  individuals,  tempted  by  the  higher  profits,  transfer  additional  capi- 
tal to  those  thriving  employments,  and  bring  the  market  priee  again 
to  a  par  with  the  naturd  price^" — ^Pp.  55-58. 

The  second  sentence  of  this  extract — "  But  labour^  and  the 
products  of  agriculture,  cannot  be  increased  in  the  ratio^  or  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry" — 
it  is  this  which  explains  the  true  reason  of  that  natural  mnit, 
which  stands  but  a  little  way  behind  all  the  artificial  barriers  that 
legislation  has  raised  in  the  way  of  an  extending  commerce. 
According  to  the  view  of  many  speculators,  we  have  but  to 
manufacture  an  additional  product  of  shoes,  however  well  the 
market  be  provided  with  this  article  already,  to  call  forth  an 
additional  product  of  something  else,  say  of  stockings,  which  two 
products  might  meet  in  the  market,  and  there  be  exchanged  as 
the  equivalents  of  each  other.  But  ere  such  a  transaction  can 
take  efiect,  there  must  be  a  sufiicient  number  both  of  1^  and 
feet  in  the  world  to  wear  these  articles  of  clothing,  and  belonging 
to  men,  too,  who  can  give  a  return  for  their  value.  But  there  u 
a  limit  to  the  food,  and  so  a  Kmit  to  the  population  of  the  world ; 
and,  as  surely  as  either,  a  limit  to  its  capital :  because  of  arfaOnre 
at  length  in  the  power  of  making  those  returns  by  which  capital 
is  either  sustained  or  extended.  We  have  often  thought  that  if 
an  economist  would  but  take  up  his  position  on  the  last  cultivated 
land,  he  would  find  it  the  position  of  greatest  command  over  the 
whole  territory  of  his  science ;  and  that  from  the  instruction  to 
be  gathered  thence,  he  could  both  explain  the  most  perplexing 
of  its  phenomena,  and  learn  what  the  right  solution  is  for  the 
most  difficult  of  its  problems.  But  how  could  Mr.  Stirling,  after 
writing  so  intelligently  and  well  as  in  the  above  extract^  how 
could  ne  quote  with  approbation  the  following  sentences  fiEom 
Mr.  Say?— 
:    '<  ^  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  a  product  is  no  sooner  created, 
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than  it,  from  that  instant,  affords  a  market  for  other  products  to  the 
fill!  extent  of  its  own  value.  When  the  producer  has  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  his  product,  he  is  most  anxious  to  sell  it  immediately,  lest  its 
value  should  vanish  in  his  hands.  Nor  is  he  less  anxious  to  dispose  of 
the  money  he  may  get  for  it ;  for  the  value  of  money  is  also  perish- 
able. But  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  money  is  in  the  purchase  of 
some  product  or  other.  Thus,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  creation  of 
<me  product  immediately  opens  a  vent  for  other  products*  ** — Footnote^  p.  36. 

These  italics  are  not  ours,  but  taken  from  the  work  before  us. 
Is  it  of  this  last  averment  of  Mr.  Say,  that  Mr.  Stirling  speaks  as 
having  at  first  something  of  the  air  of  a  paradox  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  in  its  reality  and  substance  a  most  egregious  fallacy  ? 

The  v«rork  advances  in  interest  as  it  proceeds.  The  next  book, 
with  its  ten  chapters  or  propositions,  treats  of  labour ;  and  the 
reader  vrill,  from  the  mere  announcement  of  the  first  of  these,  at 
once  perceive  the  value  and  importance  of  the  whole  preceding 
argument.  The  proposition  is,  "  that  the  value  of  labour  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  value  of  other 
subjects  of  exchange."  Labour  is  viewed  as  in  itself  a  com- 
modity ;  and,  like  all  others,  as  dependent  for  its  value  on  the 
relative  quantity  between  it  and  the  other  commodities  which 
are  brought  to  the  market  for  sale.  This  simple  and  right  view 
of  the  matter  enables  him  at  once  to  cut  short  a  number  of  un- 
profitable speculations  and  errors,  wherewith  the  elementary 
aaestions  oi  political  economy  have  been  bound  up,  and  to  dismiss 
dem  from  the  science.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
short  work  which  it  enables  him  to  make  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween productive  and  unproductive  labour ;  nor  have  we  any- 
where seen  this  factitious  distinction  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
in  such  few  sentences, 

"  This  view  of  the  subject,  too,  happily  puts  an  end  to  the  contro- 
VOTSy  about  productive  and  unproductive  labour, — a  dispute  rather  about 
words  than  things.  To  mc^e  a  musical  instrument  is  productive,  to 
pkof  ypon  it,  unproductive  labour.  The  man  who  builds  a  church  is  a 
productive,  the  clergyman  who  uses  that  church  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  an  unproductive  labourer.  The  physician  who  heals  la- 
bours unproductively :  the  butcher  who  kills  labpura  productively. 
These  are  specimens.  Now  all  such  unmeaning  distinctions  are  swept 
away,  and  this  unprofitable  controversy  settled  at  once,  by  regarding 
labour  simply  as  a  thing  which  is  bought,  sold,  and  eopchanged; — a  thing 
ujhich  has  value,  whether  brought  to  market  per  se,  or  realized  and 
worked  up  in  another  commodity." — Footnote,  pp.  68,  69. 

How  is  it  after  this,  that  Mr.  Stirling  could  quote  without 
correction  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Say,  who  obviously 
regards  material  products  as  the  all  in  all  of  political  economy : 

"  '  Should  a  producer  imagine  that  many  other  classes,  yielding  no 
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material  products,  are  his  customers  and  consumers  equally  with  tlie 
classes  that  raised  themselves  a  product  of  their  own  ;  as,  for  example, 
public  functionaries,  physicians,  lawyers,  churchmen,  &c. ;  and  thence 
infer  that  there  is  a  class  of  demand  other  than  that  of  the  actual  pro- 
ducers, he  would  but  expose  the  shallowness  and  superficiality  of  his 
ideas.  A  priest  goes  to  a  shop  to  buy  a  gown  or  a  surplice  ;  he  takes 
the  value  that  is  to  make  the  purchase  in  the  form  of  money.  Whence 
had  he  that  money  ?  From  some  tax-gatherer,  who  has  taken  it  from 
a  tax-payer.  But  whence  did  this  latter  derive  it  ?  From  the  value 
he  has  himself  produced.  This  value  first  produced  by  the  tax-payer, 
and  afterwards  turned  into  money,  and  given  to  the  priest  for  his  sa- 
lary, has  enabled  him  to  make  the  purchase.  The  priest  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  producer,  who  might  himself  have  laid  out  the  value  of  his 
product  on  his  own  account  in  the  purchase,  perhaps,  not  of  a  gown  or 
surplice,  but  of  some  other  more  serviceable  product.  The  consump- 
tion of  the  particular  product,  the  gown  or  surplice,  has  but  supplanted 
that  of  some  other  product.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  purchase  of 
one  product  can  he  effected  otherwise  than  by  the  value  of  another  J* " — 
Footnote,  pp.  36,  37. 

But  the  greatest  service  effected  by  the  better  and  juster  view  of 
labour  is,  that  "  it  upsets  the  theory  upon  which  the  whole  system 
of  Kicardo's  Political  Economy  is  founded."  We  for  one  con- 
fess ourselves  to  be  heartily  glad  of  such  an  achievement,  for,  in 
truth,  the  speculations  of  this  writer  have  long  been  felt  by  us  as 
an  incubus  on  the  science  of  political  economy,  and  all  the  more 
formidable  from  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  name.  Mn 
Stirling  has  devoted  a  separate  article  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
consideration  of  his  fundamental  principle,  that  ''  tne  value  of  a 
commodity,  or  the  quantity  of  any  other  commodity  for  which  it 
will  exchange,  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of  labour  which 
is  necessary  for  its  production."  This  principle  is  met  in  the 
article  now  referred  to  by  six  distinct  arguments,  all  of  which, 
save  the  fifth,  (which,  we  think,  might  be  redargued  and  got  the 
better  of  by  the  disciples  of  this  school,)  abundantly  warrant  the 
spirited  conclusion  of  our  author,  who,  after  quoting  Mr.  Ricar- 
do's  own  words  on  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  market 
price  of  commodities,  sums  up  his  own  coimter-declaration  in 
these  telling  sentences : — 

"  Here  Mr.  Ricardo  fully  admits  that  all  deviations  from  the  natural, 
price  are  corrected  by  the  agency  of  supply  and  demand,  by  a  transfer- 
ence of  capital  and  a  consequent  increase  or  diminution  of  quantity. 
But  the  principle  which  corrects  such  deviations,  which  raises,  depresstsSj 
and  ADJUSTS  prices  to  a  certain  standard,  does  in  reality^  and  regu- 
late these  prices.  Why,  then,  beat  about  for  another  principle  less 
plain,  less  intelligible,  and  which  involves  contradictions  ?  Why  go 
in  search  of  a  new  rule,  guarded  by  exceptions  and  modifications  of 
exceptions,  alike  destructive  of  the  rule  itself,  when  we  have  already 
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got  all  that  we  want,  a  plain  well-known  principle,  according  perfectly 
Yfiih  facts  which  come  under  our  daily  observation,  requiring  neither 
modification  nor  exception,  and  accounting  satisfactorily  and  intelligi- 
bly for  all  the  phenomena  which  the  science  is  called  upon  to  ex-^ 
plain."— Pp.  332,  333. 

By  understanding  value  then,  as  our  author  does,  to  be  a  re- 
lative and  not  an  absolute  term,  and  that  the  value  of  a  commo- 
dity^ or  of  labour  viewed  as  a  commodity,  depends  on  its  relative 
quantity  either  to  money  or  to  other  commodities  in  the  market, 
we  have  done  enough  both  for  the  establishment  of  a  right  no- 
menclature, and  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  principle  to  guide  our 
reasonings  on  either  of  these  two  subjects,  into  whatever  part  of 
the  science  of  political  economy  they  may  be  found  to  enter,  or 
whatever  question  of  political  economy  they  might  help  to  re- 
solve. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  taken  up  the  position  which  we  have  just 
ventured  to  recommend,  as  the  one  of  greatest  command  over 
the  whole  field  of  political  economy — that  is,  he  looks  to  the  land 
which  has  been  last  taken  into  cultivation,  and  which  yields  no 
rent.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  the  produce  of  that  land  is 
an  aggregate  made  up  of  profit  and  wages  alone.  But  he  in- 
verts altogether  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  when  he  ascribes 
to  this  produce,  or  this  return  from  the  poorest  of  our  cultivated 
soils,  a  controlling  power  over  either  of  these  two  elements.  It 
is  not  the  productiveness  of  the  land  last  entered  on  which  de- 
termines the  rate  either  of  the  wages  or  profit.  Both  are  de- 
termined on  separate  principles  of  their  own,  and  it  is  the  sum  of 
them  taken  together  which  determines  what  the  quality  of  the 
soil  is,  at  which  the  further  progress  of  agriculture  is  for  the  time 
arrested.  But  we  shall  not  write  anew  on  a  subject  that  under- 
went from  ourselves  an  ample  discussion  many  years  back  ;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  brief  extract  from  the 
representation  there  given  of  our  views : — 

"  Yet  this  phenomenon  (the  descent  of  the  plough  to  a  poorer  ter- 
ritory than  before),  but  the  subordinate  result  of  a  law  having  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  its  own,  has  itself  been  magnified  into  the  principle ; 
and  a  controlling  force  has  been  ascribed  to  that  which  is  only  the 
determinate  consequence  of  a  prior  force,  determining  the  rate  of 
profit.  The  effect  has  been  mistaken  for  the  efficient.  The  produce 
of  the  land  that  is  said  to  yield  no  rent,  is  conceived  of  as  represent- 
ing the  aggregate  of  wages  and  profit.  At  most  it  is  but  the  measure, 
and  not  the  determinator  of  the  sum  of  these  two.  The  wages  of 
labour  are  not  low,  nor  is  profit  either,  because  land  of  an  extremely 
poor  quality  has  been  taken  into  cultivation  ;  but  this  land  has  been 
taken  into  cultivation,  because  wages  and  profit  are  low.  If  wages 
be  low,  it  is  because  labour,  or  the  number  of  labourers,  is  in  excess. 
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If  pvo&l  be  low,  it  is  because  capital  is  in  excess.  But  competitiDn?^ 
the  maying  force  in  both  instances,  has  been  well  nig^  lost  sight  o£. 
The  land  laat  cultivated  has  furnished  some  of  our  later  economistft 
with  the  materials  of  a  formula — where  the  three  elements  of  reutf 
and  profit,  and  wages,  have  been  made  to  enter  as  symbols  do  into 
an  equation,  by  means  of  a.  few  transpositions  upon  which,  the  whole 
doctrine  and  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  been  newly  cast,  and  are 
held  to  have  been  infallibly  expounded. 

"  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  p^ceeds  of  this  new  mode  of 
reasoning,  through  which,  by  a  certain  dexterous  algebraic  play,  rer 
suits  are  elicited  the  most  unexpected,  sind  certainly  the  most  oppo- 
site to  all  experience.  One  specimen  may  suffice.  When  once  the 
produce  of  the  last  cultivated  land  enters  as  a  sort  of  fixed  quantUy 
into  an  argument ;  then,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  sum  of  wages 
and  profit,  it  will  follow  of  Qourae  that  when  wages  rise  it  can  only  be 
at  the  expense  of  profit,  and  when  profit  rises  it  can  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  wages — the  one  b^g  high  when  the  other  is  low,  and 
conversely.  The  strange  conclusion  educed  from  this  is,  that  by  in- 
creasing the  wages  of  labour  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  the  under*- 
selling  of  our  i^eighbours  in  the  foreign  marl^ets ;  because  thai  the 
dearer  the  labour  expended  in  the  preparation  of  ^port  articles,  the 
cheaper  can  it  be  afforded  when  presented  for  sale.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is,  that  profit  being  just  as  much  lower  as  wages  are  higher, 
we  make  a  saving  on  the  cost  of  the  article,  with  every  new  tra^osfer 
in  the  course  of  its  sales  or  stages  of  preparation,  till  the  ultimate 
price  may  in  fact  be  very  much  reduced  by  the  repetition  of  this 
effect  at  each  of  the  successive  centages.  And  hence  the  paradox  in 
question,  advanced  too  with  a  sort  of  axomatic  certainty.  It  is  il 
striking  example  of  the  extravagance  into  which  men  are  sure  to  fiUl^ 
when,  forsaking  the  obvious  and  real  principles  of  a  subject,  they 
give  the  precedency,  over  all  sense  and  all  experience,  to  the  cate«- 
gories  of  a  schooL 

«  We  shall  be  saved  from  all  such  devious  conclusions,  if  we  only 
keep  in  sight  the  proper  and  inmiediate  causes  by  which  both  prOiftt 
and  wages  are  determined.  There  is  a  ^eater  identity  of  principle 
between  them  than  is  commonly  adverted  to.  The  one  depends  oa 
the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  labour  bears  to  the  effective  de^ 
mand  for  its  products ;  and  the  other,  also  on  the  prc^ortion  which 
the  quantity  of  capital  bears  to  the  effective  demand  for  its  pre;^ 
ducts.  Or  just  recurring  to  the  old  language  and  style  of  con* 
ception  upon  this  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  one  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  competition  among  labourers  for  employment, 
and  that  the  other  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  competition 
among  capitalists  for  business.  Should  there  then  be  a  high  standard 
of  enjoyment  among  labourers,  they  will  not  marry  so  as  to  overstock 
the  country  with  population,  and  so  just  because  their  taste  is  high 
their  wages  would  be  high;  thus  landing  us  in  this  important  and 
delightful  conclusion,  that  the  people  collectively  ^)eaking  ha^e  tiieir 
circumstances  in  their  own  handset  being  at  the  bid^ng.of.ilNsir 
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coUectiye  will  whether  the  remuneratiaQ  for  their  work  shall  be  a 
scanty  or  a  sufficieiit  one.  The  same  principle  has  not  been  extended- 
to  profit,  th^ngl^  it  be  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  one  element  as  to 
the  other.  It  ia  (or  ^aph  capitalist  to  determine  how  much  of  his 
profits  he  shall  exp^d  on  personal  or  family  indulgences,  or  how 
moch  of  them  he  shall  i^^rve  for  additional  outlays  upon  his  busi- 
ness. Should  there  be  a  general  and  voluntary  descent  among  capi- 
talists in  respect  of  expenditure,  this  of  itself,  by  a^ing  to  the  inves- 
titures in  trade,  would  produce  a  general  fall  of  profit.  Whereas  by 
means  of  expenditure  in  this  class  of  society,  profit  might  be  sustain- 
ed at  any  given  level — a  level  as  much  determined  by  the  standard  of 
enjoyment  or  collective  will  of  capitalists,  as  wages  are  by  the  col- 
lective will  of  labourers.  However  simple  and  obvious  this  consider- 
ation may  be,  yet  the  most  important,  and  as  y^t  unnoti^d,  conclu- 
sions are  deducible  therefrom.  Our  only  inference  at  present  is,  that 
there  is  no  headlong  necessity  in  any  state  of  society  for  either  a 
wretchedly  low  wage  or  a  ruinously  low  profit.  Both  in  fact  are 
dependent  on  moral  causes.  There  is  a  moral  preventive  check, 
which,  if  put  in  steady  operation  throughout  the  labouring  classes, 
would  keep  wages  high ;  and,  however  little  adverted  to,  which 
operating  among  capitalists,  would  keep  profit  high,  Instead  of  wages 
being  necessaiily  low  when  profits  are  high,  or  conversely,  both  may 
rise  contemporaneously  or  fall  contemporaneously.  In  other  words, 
there  is  still  a  high  way  open  to  us  both  for  a  well  conditioned 
peasantry,  and  a  prosperous  order  of  merchants  and  master  manufiic- 
tnrers  in  the  land.  There  is  no  irreversible  fatality  in  that  march  of 
agriculture  among  the  poorer  soils,  which  has  been  represented  as 
bearing  down  profit  and  wages.  Instead  of  this,  profit  and  wages 
may  each,  in  any  point  of  the  progress,  make  their  own  resolute 
stand,  and  arrest  the  march  of  agriculture.  Labourers,  on  the  one 
hand,  could  make  good  higher  wages  ;  capitalists,  on  the  other,  could 
make  good  their  higher  profit— and  thus,  so  far  from  their  condition 
being  overruled  by  the  state  of  the  husbandry,  they  may  jointly  over- 
rule that  state ;  and  just  by  the  position  which  they  might  volun- 
tarily unite  in  keeping  up,  may  they  both  lower  the  rent  of  land  and 
somewhat  limit  its  cultivation.  Instead  of  being  borne  down  by  the 
tide,  they  could  withstand  and  stem  it ;  and,  instead  of  lying  pro- 
strate before  the  absorbing  rent  of  the  landlords,  they  might  prescribe 
their  own  bounds  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
it  could  not  overpass." 

Mr.  Stirling  re-asserts  this  view  at  page  81  of  his  treatise  : — 
"  The  last  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this  subject  is,  that 
there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  rise  in  the 
value  of  labour  without  a  fall  of  profits,  and  that  the  rate  of  profits 
can  never  be  increased  but  by  a  fall  of  wages." 

But  let  us  return  to  our  author,  whose  views  on  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  science,  we  rejoice  in  observing,  to  be  so  much  in 
narmoaj'  with  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  its  truer  arid  bettei^ 
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principles.  He  conceives  aright,  and  in  right  order,  of  this  mat- 
ter, just  by  discarding  every  other  principle  than  that  of  demand 
and  supply  from  his  reasonmgs,  whether  on  the  value  of  commo- 
dities or  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  the  following  is  his  plain  and 
just  account  of  it: — 

"  In  fertile  and  newly  peopled  countries,  com  is  cheap^  and  labour y 
on  the  other  hand,  so  d^ar  that  menials  will  scarce  bear  to  be  called 
servants.  Why  is  this  ?  Plainly  because  in  such  countries  grain  is 
abundant  and  men  are  scarce^  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

"  In  old  countries^  on  the  other  hand,  countries  which  have  more 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  cultivation,  com  is  dear^  while  labour  is  so 
cheap  that  mechanics  run  about  the  streets  begging  for  employment^ 
and  servants  submit  without  repining  to  the  hardest  work.  Again, 
why  is  this  ?  Plainly  for  the  directly  opposite  reason,  that,  in  coun- 
tries so  situated,  grai7i  is  scarce  and  labourers  are  abundant,  compared 
with  the  demand."— Pp.  69,  70. 

His  next  or  third  book  is  on  the  subject  of  profits.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Stirling  takes  his  lesson  from  the  place  which  we . 
have  already  assigned  as  that  whence  the  greatest  number  of 
lessons,  and  these  the  most  important  in  political  economy,  are 
to  be  gathered — the  land  last  taken  into  cultivation,  yielding 
therefore  no  rent,  and  where  the  whole  return  is  made  up  of 
wages  and  profit.  Let  there  be  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  of  a 
portion  of  such  land  one  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  and  let  the 
return  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  quarters — this  being  the 
general  proportion  of  the  return  to  the  outlay  on  the  soils  last 
entered  by  the  plough  ;  and  such  a  return  from  such  an  outlay 
indicates  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Stirling  then  demon- 
strates in  the  usual  way,  that,  after  deducting  for  the  more  or 
less  hazardous  and  more  or  less  disagreeable  nature  of  different 
employments,  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit  in  a  country — 
so  that  we  may  learn  from  the  proportion  ^f  the  return  to  the 
outlay  on  the  last  cultivated  soils,  wnat  the  general  rate  of  profit 
is  throughout  all  the  branches  of  industry  in  a  land. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  not  carried  the 
subject  of  profit  so  far  as  he  has  done  that  of  wages — not  prose- 
cuted to  the  same  length  his  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  varia- 
tion from  age  to  age ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  gone  so  de.ep  into 
the  real  philosophy  of  the  subject.  When  we  speak  of  the  varia- 
tion of  profits  from  age  to  age,  it  is  to  distinguish  what  we  mean 
from  those  temporary  and  fluctuating  variations,  which  are  cor- 
rected by  the  transference  of  capital  from  one  employment  to 
another.  There  is  a  natural  and  a  market  price  of  labour,  andin 
like  manner  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  natural  and  a  market 
rate  of  profit.  Now,  it  is  rightly  said  by  Mr.  Stirling,  that  the 
natural  price  of  labour  is  determined  by  the  standard  of  enjoy- 
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Tuent  among  labourers— so  that  with  every  rise  in  the  standard 
of  enjoyment,  there  necessarily  take  place  later  marriages,  and  a 
market  less  overladen  with  the  supply  of  labour  than  otherwise, 
and  so  a  greater  price  or  remuneration  for  labour  than  otherwise. 
And,  in  like  manner,  though  it  has  never  till  of  late  been  adverted 
toy  would  the  rate  of  profit  rise  or  fall  with  the  standard  of  enjoy- 
ment among  capitalists.  Should  capitalists  lower  their  standard 
of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  spend  as  little  and  vest  as  much  of  their 
yearly  income  on  the  enlargement  of  their  capital  as  possible, 
{H*ofit8  would  obviously  sink  under  such  an  operation  ;  and,  on  the 
edier  hand,  by  the  reverse  process  of  capitalists  spending  more 
and  laying  out  less  on  the  business  of  next  year's  merchandise, 
profits  would  as  obviously  rise.  So  that  if  it  be  the  collective 
will  or  habit  of  labourers  which  fixes  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  re- 
muneration of  labour,  it  is  no  less  the  collective  will  or  habit  of 
capitalists  which  determines  the  rate  of  profit,  or  the  remunera- 
tion for  the  laying  out  of  capital. 

And  on  the  subject  of  rent  Mr.  Stirling  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  inadvertency,  when  he  in- 
timates, as  in  page  114,  that  "  rent  arises  from  the  unequal  ferti- 
lity of  soils  f  and,  in  page  206,  that  "  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  every  rise  of  rent  and  every  fall  of  profits  is  caused  solely 
by  the  diminishing  returns  obtained  from  capital  applied  to  land." 
Now,  had  there  been  but  one  quality  of  land  all  over  the  earth, 
and  this  equal  to  the  best  and  highest  that  is  now  upon  its  surface 
T-had  such  been  its  nature,  that,  on  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  yielded  from  year  to  year  all  it  had  to  give,  and  was 
incapable  of  yielding  more  by  means  of  additional  capital, — still 
in  the  absence  of  these  conditions  there  would  have  been  rent, 
although  these  conditions  be  represented  by  Ricardo  as  its  sole 
causes ;  and  in  these  he  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Stirling,  who  on  other  subjects  discriminates  so 
well  between  the  cause  and  the  efiect,  or  the  cause  and  the  indi- 
cation. For  the  production  of  rent  in  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  now  specified,  all  which  is  necessary  is  that  there  be 
property  in  land,  and  that  this  lUnd  should  yield  a  return  greater 
than  what  suffices  for  the  wages  of  the  labour,  or  the  profits  of 
the  capital  applied  to  it.  There  is  a  certain  wage  upon  which 
the  labourer  is  satisfied  to  live  and  have  a  family,  so  as  to  keep 
np  the  supply  of  labour,  and  this,  whether  there  be  poorer  soils 
in  existence  or  not  than  that  which  he  is  now  cultivating.  And 
there  is  a  certain  profit  on  which  the  capitalist  is  satisfied  to  em- 
bark his  stock  in  agriculture  or  any  thing  else,  and  this  equally 
irrespective  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  poorer  soils  than 
that  which  he  is  now  farmng.  Should  the  produce  exceed  the 
sum  of  this  wage  and  of  this  profit,  the  surplus  goes  to  the  land- 
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lord  in  the  form  of  rent^  whether  there  be  any  gradation  of  qnafitr 
in  different  lands  and  gradation  of  returns  m)m  the  same  land 
or  not.  If  there  be  such  soils,  doubtless  it  is  not  they  which 
have  either  caused  the  rent  or  regulated  the  profit,  only  if  the 
sum  of  wages  and  profit  caused  by  separate  influences  altogether 
do  not  exceed  the  produce  of  these  they  will  be  entered  on. 
The  produce  of  the  soil  kst  cultivated  is  not  the  originator  of 
either  of  these  elements,  it  is  but  the  exponent  of  their  amount 
taken  jointly.     And  the  rent  which  accrues  &om  soils  of  superior 

E reduce  to  this  last,  is  but  that  residuum  of  the  produce  which 
as  been  left  over  from  the  land,  after  the  profit  and  wages  have 
taken  their  respective  shares  of  it — the  natural  rate  of  this  profit 
being  the  remuneration  which  capitalists  are  collectively  wuling 
to  trade  for,  and  the  natural  rate  of  these  wages  being  what 
labourers  are  collectively  willing  to  work  for.  It  is  the  con- 
founding of  effects  with  efficients,  of  passive  results  with  positive 
and  originating  causes — it  is  the  confotmding  of  these  categories 
wnich  has  vitiated  the  logic  and  given  rise  to  the  eironeous 
formulas  of  Mr.  Kicardo — an  error  that  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of  profits  and  wages,  and  so  of 
prices;  but  from  which  he  has  trot  yet  freed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  rent.  It  will  be  a  mighty  clearance  for  the  science 
when  these  things  come  to  be  better  understood. 

We  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  another  extxuxA 
from  a  work  of  many  years  back  on  tlie  subject  of  rent: — 

"  It  is  a  signal  error  in  a  recent  theory  of  rent,  that  the  difierence 
of  quality  in  soils  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it.  The  difference  between 
the  produce  returned  for  the  same  labour  fi*om  a  superior  soil,  and 
from  the  one  last  entered  upon,  is  but  the  measure  and  not  the  cause 
of  rent.  Had  there  been  no  gradation  of  soils,  but  had  all  been  of 
the  same  uniform  fertility  with  any  given  land  which  now  affords  rent, 
that  land  would  have  afforded  rent  still,  and  the  same  rent  which  it 
does  at  present.  That  land  may  yield  rent,  all  which  is  necessary  is 
that  with  the  price  obtained  for  its  produce,  the  occupier  can  more 
than  pay  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  capital  be* 
stowed  upon  it.  It  is  the  overplus  which  constitutes  the  rent  of  this 
land ;  and  which  would  have  been  paid  though  there  had  been  no 
land  inferior  to  itself  in  existence.  In  affirming  that  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  inferior  land  which  originates  the  rent,  there  is  a  total 
misapprehension  of  what  may  be  termed  the  real  dyoamics  of  the 
subject. 

'<  The  process  is  this  :  On  land  of  a  given  quality,  and  anterior  to 
its  being  rented,  the  produce  or  its  price  is  shared  between  the  work- 
men who  laboured  it  and  the  capitalist  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  But 
there  are  two  reasons  why  this  state  of  tlungs  might  not  be  stationary, 
the  one  connected  with  the  taste  and  choice  of  the  workmen,  the  other 
with  the  taste  and  choice  of  the  capitalist.     The  workmen  may  be 
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inlliBg  rather  than  forego  the  pleasures  of  matrimony,  to  part  with 
some  other  of  their  pers(»ial  enjoyments,  by  entering  soon  upon  this 
alliance ;  eyen  though  it  should  be  so  soon  as  that,  through  the  medium 
of  an  increased  population,  they  shall  have  at  length  to  work  for 
less  wages  than  they  might  have  otherwise  preserved.  And  the 
capitalists  may  be  willing,  rather  than  forego  the  pleasures  of  accu- 
mulation, to  part  with  some  of  their  personal  enjoyments,  by  sparing 
what  they  might  have  spent,  and  vesting  the  produce  of  their  parsi- 
mony in  business,  even  though,  through  the  medium  of  an  increased 
capitid,  they  shall  have  to  trade  for  less  profit  than  they  might  other- 
Wise  have  been  able  to  sustain.  Thus  the  increase  of  capital  and  the 
increase  of  population  are  the  real  impellent  causes  why  the  wi^es 
and  profit  which  wont  to  absorb  the  whole  produce  of  land  of  a  given 
foality  do  not  now  absorb  it.  The  competition  between  the  labourers, 
BOW  in  greater  number,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  numerous  or 
greater  capitalists  on  the  other,  is  such,  that  less  than  the  whole  produce 
is  now  shared  between  them,  and  the  difierence  wherever  land  is 
appropriated  goes  to  rent.  Farmers  in  the  existing  state  of  profit, 
and  wages,  and  cultivation,  are  willing  to  pay  this  rent  for  leave  to 
settle  on  a  land  which  formerly  paid  none  ;  and  should  it  so  happen 
that  th^re  exists  inferior  land  beside  that  which  is  rented,  and  whose 
produce  is  just  less  than  that  of  the  other  by  the  difference  of  the  rent, 
farmers  will  be  equally  willing  to  settle  on  this  inferior  land,  paying 
no  rent  at  all.  But  most  assuredly  it  was  not  the  existence  of  the  in- 
ferior which  originated  a  rent  for  the  superior  soil.  It  is  not  because 
fiumers  had  descended  to  a  worse,  that  they  were  willing  to  pay 
rent  for  a  better ;  but  because  they  were  willing  to  pay  rent  for  the 
better  if  they  could  have  got  it,  they  descended  to  the  worse.  The 
existence  of  the  worse  land,  so  far  from  originating  a  rent  upon  the 
better,  prevented  it  fi:om  rising  so  rapidly  as  it  would  have  done ;  be- 
cause it  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  excess  of  population  and  capital ; 
and  thus  slackened  for  a  time  their  competition  on  the  better  land. 
The  real  cause  of  the  rent  is  this  more  strenuous  competition  of 
labourers  and  capitalists,  now  more  numerous  than  before ;  and  this 
oause,  assigned  by  Dr.  Smith,  ought  not  to  be  superseded,  as  if  it  were 
a  distinct  and  different  cause,  by  that  which  in  fact  is  but  a  conse- 
quence firom  itself.  This  inversion  of  the  truth  has  led  to  vicious 
opnelusions  in  political  economy,  and,  as  is  the  effect  of  every  false 
principle,  it  has  mystified  the  science. 

<*  Bent  is  not  a  creation  of  the  will  of  the  landlords,  but  a  creation 
of  the  collective  will  of  the  capitalists  and  labourers.  Whenever  there 
is  property  in  land,  it  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  one  class  choos- 
ing to  multiply,  and  the  other  choosing  to  accumulate,  beyond  the 
Qi^Mcity  of  the  higher  soils  to  sustain  them.  It  can  only  be  done 
away  with  by  the  abolition  of  that  property ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
tnrning  the  country  into  a  large  common,  and  dissociating  all  the  acti- 
rities  of  individual  interest  and  hope  fi:om  the  business  of  cultivation. 
Labour  would  cease  to  attach  itself  to  any  given  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, if  there  were  no  fence  of  property  by  which  the  fiiiit  of  this  la- 
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bour  might  be  guarded.  This  property  has  been  termed  monopoly, 
and  all  the  odium  which  attaches  to  monopoly  has  been  cast  upon  its 
holders.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  landlords  are  altogether  innocent 
of  the  rent,  which  has  flowed  in  upon  them  ah  exbu,  not  at  their 
own  bidding,  but  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  complain  of  its  oppres- 
siveness.  The  employer  of  labour  would  have  had  his  workmen  at  a 
higher  wage  ;  but  another  stepped  forward  and  implored  to  be  taken 
in  at  a  lower  wage,  who,  if  refused,  would  have  been,  in  fact,  the  more 
aggrieved  sufferer,  or  at  least  the  more  helpless  outcast  of  the  two. 
The  owner  of  the  land  would  have  let  his  farm  at  a  lower  rent ;  but, 
in  the  importunity  of  capitalists,  higher  rents  were  offered ;  and  he, 
by  refusing  these,  would,  in  fact,  have  disappointed  the  most  eager 
among  the  competitors.  The  landlord  is  passive  under  this  opera- 
tion. He  is  the  subject,  and  not  the  agent  in  it  The  primary  and 
moving  forces  lie  with  the  labourers  on  the  one  hand,  and  wiUi  the 
capitalists  on  the  other — ^the  former,  through  the  medium  of  an  in- 
creased population,  having  brought  on  a  lower  wage  than  otherwise, 
by  a  necessity  as  irreversible  as  any  law  of  nature  ;  and  the  latter, 
through  the  medium  of  an  increased  capital,  having,  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity brought  on  a  lower  profit  than  otherwise.  The  difference  goes 
to  rent.  The  complainers  of  it  arc  themselves  the  makers  of  it.  That 
the  origination  of  rent  should  be  rightly  understood,  is  a  thing  of  iar 
mightier  interest  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  mere  intellectual 
comprehension  of  a  process.  It  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  working 
classes,  when  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings  is  misconceived.  It 
bewilders  the  friends  of  humanity  from  the  path  of  amelioration.  And, 
besides,  it  provokes  a  thousand  undeserved  antipathies— being  the 
fruitful  cause  of  those  many  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  by  which 
society  is  so  grievously  distempered. 

Rent  is  inseparable  from  property  in  land,  and  can  only  be  abo- 
lished by  all  the  fences  and  landmarks  of  property  being  swept  away 
from  our  borders.  The  effect  would  be  as  instant  as  inevitable.  The 
cultivation  of  the  fields  would  be  abandoned.  The  population  would 
be  broken  up  into  straggling  bands — each  prowling  in  quest  of  a  share 
in  the  remaining  subsistence  for  themselves  ;  and,  in  the  mutual  con- 
tests of  rapacity,  they  would  anticipate,  by  deaths  of  violence,  those 
still  crueller  deaths  that  would  ensue  in  the  fearful  destitution  which 
awaited  them.  Yet  many  would  be  left  whom  the  sword  had  spared, 
but  whom  famine  would  not  spare — that  overwhelming  calamity  under 
which  a  whole  nation  might  ultimately  disappear.  But  a  few  miser- 
able survivors  would  dispute  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  ¥rith 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  who  now  multiplied,  and  overran  that  land 
which  had  been  desolated  of  its  people.  And  so  by  a  series,  every 
step  of  which  was  marked  with  increasing  wretchedness,  the  transition 
would  at  length  be  made  to  a  thinly  scattered  tribe  of  hunters,  on 
what  before  had  been  a  peopled  territory  of  industrious  and  cultivated 
men.  Thus,  on  the  abolition  of  this  single  law,  the  direst  and  moUt 
civilized  region  of  the  globe,  which  at  present  sustains  its  millions  of 
families  out  of  a  fertility  that  now  waves  over  its  cultivated,  be- 
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cause  its  appropriated  acres,  would,  on  the  simple  tie  of  appropriation 
being  broken,  lapse  in  a  very  few  years  into  a  frightful  solitude,  or  if 
not  bereft  of  humanity  altogether,  would  at  last  become  as  desolate 
and  dreary  as  It  North  American  wilderness." 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  chapters  on  the  difficnit  subjects  of  money,  and  bul- 
lion, and  rates  of  exchange  in  connexion  with  foreign  trade.  In 
his  treatment  of  these,  we  apprehend  a  greater  clearness  of 
explanation  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  other  authors ;  and 
before  the  reader  who  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  mastering  this 
department  of  the  science,  shall  give  it  up  as  hopeless  and  imprac- 
ticable, we  advise  him  to  make  a  study  of  the  monetary  sketches, 
or  we  should  rather  say  demonsitrations,  which  are  presented  in 
this  volume. 


But  there  is  one  remaining  topic  suggested  by  the  following 
extract  at  p.  103  of  this  work,  which  will  take  up  all  the  remain- 
ing space  that  can  be  allowed  for  our  article  : 


"  By  what  means  the  standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  which 
obtains  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  can  be  most  effectually 
elevated  or  best  maintained,  and  those  provident  habits  upon  which 
depend  the  r^ative  supply  and  value  of  labour  best  engendered  or 
aecHjred,  is  a  piroblem  of  absorbing  interest,  because  of  supreme  practical 
importance, — one  compared  with  which  all  our  other  speculations  sink 
into  insignificance ;  but  it  is  a  problem  of  which  the  science  of  value 
can  afford  no  solution.  To  that  science  labour  presents  itself  simply 
as  a  subject  which  can  be  sold  or  ^exchanged,  and  the  value  of  which, 
in  relation  to  other  subjects  of  exchange,  fluctuates  with  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease  of  its  quantity.  With  the  catises  of  that  increase 
<Mr  decrease  our  science  has  no  more  concern  than  with  the  causes  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  com  or  broadcloth  ;  and  as  the  one  sub- 
ject is  handed  over  to  the  agriculturist  or  the  manu&cturer,  so  must 
the  other  to  the  moralist,  the  politician,  or  the  practical  statesman.  A 
theme  of  such  moment  and  magnitude  may  well  employ  the  best  poweis 
of  the  human  mind,  but  it  is  not  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  pre* 
sent  work." — Footnote,  p.  103. 

Mr.  Stirling  does  not  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  theme 
adverted  to  in  this  extract,  and  heither  is  he  singular  in  rejecting 
it  fix)m  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  economists  in  general  seem  little  aware  how  much  by 
thus  stopping  short  at  their  own  formulas,  they  abridge  the  inte- 
rest and  the  esteem  which  might  otherwise  be  felt  for  their  sub- 
ject. They  are  the  mixed  mathematics  which  have  raised  the 
pore  mathematics  to  a  tenfold  higher  place  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  occupied,  in  the  respect  not  of  the  general  only, 
but  (^  the  scientific  public.  But  for  their  wondrous  applications 
to  astronomy,  and  the  other  branches  of  physics,  they  might  have 
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been  ranked  with  the  transcendental  metaphysics,  or  any  other 
science  of  profitless  abstractions,  which  afford  a  mere  play  to  the 
intellect,  but  without  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  surrounding  universe,  or  without  application  to  the  in- 
terests and  affairs  of  tne  living  world.  And  there  is  a  class  of 
mixed  questions  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  altogether — ^un- 
less, indeed,  by  the  invention  of  some  uncouth  name,  as  the 
economico-moral,  or  the  theologico-economical,  they  have  a  place- 
assigned  to  them  in  the  list  of  sciences ;  and  a  structure  be  raised 
on  me  middle  ground  which  they  occupy,  that  might  mve  them 
a  standing  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  human  knowledge.  For  with-^ 
out  some  such  contrivance,  and  if  our  economists  will  persist  in 
casting  out  from  their  domain  every  one  topic,  however  urgjent 
its  importance  might  be,  in  which  the  moral  and  the  economical 
are  blended,  there  is  no  general  likelihood  of  its  being  taken  in 
by  our  divines.  For  if  economists,  on  the  one  hand,  will  not 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  Christian  element  in  giving  pros- 
perous fulfilment  and  effect  even  to  their  own  speculations,  as^ 
for  example,  how  to  secure  that  distribution  of  wealth  which, 
might  best  conduce  to  the  general  comfort  and  well-being  of* 
society — on  the  other  hand,  our  theologians  bear  marveUousIy 
little  regard  to  poHtical  economy,  as  if  the  secularity  of  its  title 
gave  it  somewhat  of  a  heathenish  aspect  in  their  eyes.  It  is  thus 
Siat  between  the  two  sciences,  our  subject,  knocking  at  the  door 
of  each,  and  begging  for  admittance,  is,  we  greatly  apprehend|  in 
the  imminent  danger  of  being  fairly  turned  off,  and  oecoming  an 
outcast  from  both. 

Nev^theless,  we  shall  not  despair^  Experience  will  at  length 
do  what  argument  has  failed  to  do.  It  will  work  that  conviction 
which  the  reasonings  of  many  long  years  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish.  To  select  two  examples  out  of  the  many :  the  law 
of  Pauperism  which  we  deem  to  be  wrong,  and  the  law  of 
Free  Trade  which  is  right — the  one  enacted  some  years  ago  both 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  tho*other  but  a  few  months  ago  for  the 
whole  empire.  The  former,  brought  on  by  a  whining  sentimen- 
talism,  in  which  our  Evangelicaljs  largely  shared,  will  at  length 
be  found  of  pernicious  effect  in  depressing  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  the  latter  of  no  effect  in  raising  it — or,  in 
other  words,  the  one  destructive  of  the  object,  the  outer  wholly 
inadequate  for  its  fulfilment.  We  have  long  contended  that  the 
only  specific  for  that  attainment,  after  which  sa  many  of  our 
patriots  and  philanthropists  are  now  labouring  as  in  the  very  fire^ 
yet  hitherto  in  vain — a  diffused  comfort  and  sufficiency  through-* 
out  the  masses — is  a  universal  Christian  education.  The  minia- 
ters  of  the  Gospel  may  not  understand  the  rationale  of  those  eco*- 
nomic  forces  wnich  it  is  for  them^  and.  them.  only,,  to  set  argoing^ 
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nor  do  we  ask  them  to  understand  it.  The  dynamics  of  the  pro- 
cess are  in  their  hands,  whether  or  not  they  comprehend  their 
mode  of  operation.  The  economists  ought  to  comprehend  it,  but 
will  not  listen  to  the  demonstration,  as  if  the  very  sound  of  the 
Gospel,  like  that  of  a  strange  matter  brought  to  their  ears,  scared 
them  away ;  or  as  if  they  resented  the  invasion  of  such  a  visitant 
on  that  territory  which  is  pecuharly  tlieirs.  Meanwhile  time,  the 
most  powerful  of  aU  demonstrators,  will  at  length  evince  the  glo- 
rious narmony  which  subsists  between  truth  in  every  one  depart- 
ment and  truth  in  every  other ;  and  most  strikingly  of  all,  the 
wisdom  of  that  Gt)d,'who  amid  the  puny  speculations  of  men,  each 
contracted  within  his  own  little  sphere,  so  adjusts  the  parts  and 
relations  of  His  wondrous  universe,  that  the  economy  of  His  works 
will  ever  subserve  the  economy  of  His  word,  and  so  as  to  ensure 
for  godliness  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  w,  as  well  as  of  the 
life  which  is  to  come.  Whether  for  individuals  or  nations,  it  will 
be  found  true,  that  if  they  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to  them. 

It  is  thus  that  the  controversy,  whether  the  economical  should 
precede  the  moral,  or  the  moral  the  economical,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  population — a  question  which  has  already  been 
scripturally  pronounced  upon — ^will  at  length  be  experimentally 
settled.  For  oiuTselves,  we  should  not  contend  for  the  precedency 
of  the  moral  in  the  order  of  time,  if  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  adopted  contemporaneously,  and  acted  on  immediately. 
But  we  have  a  very  strong  conviction,  that,  in  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  moral  is  tne  grand,  nay,  the  indispensable  pre- 
cursor of  all  those  reforms  in  the  state  of  the  people,  which  the 
most  enlightened  public  men  of  our  day  are  most  set  upon.  But 
it  is  a  sad  inversion  of  the  order,  when  the  attempt  to  moralize 
is  deferred  on  the  imagination,  that  first  to  raise  tnem  economi- 
cally is  the  indispensable  precursor  of  such  an  accomplishment* 
We,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  Christianity  is  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  alone  effectual  engine  for  the  moralization  of  the  people ; 
and  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Paul,  Christianity  should  be  ad- 
dressed instanter  to  the  Barbarian  as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  It  is 
never  too  soon  to  address  the  consciences,  or  the  religious  fears 
and  feelings  of  men ;  and  all  experience  attests  that  this  might  be 
done  with  as  great,  perhaps  greater  success,  among  the  most 
sunken  of  nature's  children,  as  among  those  more  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  society, — after  which  every  secular  and  secondary  in- 
terest of  theirs  might  with  all  safety  be  committed  to  their  own 
discretion,  and  left  with  all  confidence  in  their  own  hands.  But 
this,  although  in  our  judgment  the  only  specific  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  masses,  is  to  be  postponed  we  fear  indefinitely,  giving 
way  to  every  other  expedient  which  must  first  be  tried.    We 
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first  hear  of  Free  Trade  for  giving  full  employment  to  the 

5eople,  and  this  we  confidently  predict  will  be  found  wanting, 
^hen  a  law  of  pauperism  for  giving  ftdl  relief  to  the  people,  and 
this  will  be  found  worse  than  wanting — ruinous.  Then  cottage 
allotments,  giving  rise  to  similar  aggregates  of  population  as 
those  wherewith  we  have  been  long  mmuiar  in  Scotland, — vil- 
lages of  small  feuars,  and  through  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  raise  the  comfort,  but  altogether  in  vain,  when  unaccompanied 
by  any  direct  provision  for  raising  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  families.  Then  emigration,  which,  though  tried  on  a  scale  of 
national  magnitude,  may  of  itself  be  expected  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure, but  most  assuredly  will  not  be  found  to  land  us  in  a  better 
or  happier  commonalty  than  before.  The  only  reform  in  fact  to 
which,  apart  firom  the  moral  and  the  educational,  we  can  look 
with  any  degree  of  confiden'ce,  is  the  attempt  now  meditated^ 
and  which,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Lord  Morpeth,  we  trust 
will  not  prove  abortive,  for  a  sanitoty  imOTovement  in  the  state 
and  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  This,  pro  tantOy  might 
effect  a  real  amelioration  on  the  health,  but  not  necessarily,  and 
it  is  certain  of  itself  not  generally,  on  the  morals  of  the  humbler 
classes.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fair  and  promising  subject  for 
legislation ;  but  we  fear  it  will  not  be  till  after  the  experience  of 
many  failures,  and  the  disappointment  of  many  sanguine  antici- 
pations, that  the  eyes  of  our  rulers  will  be  open  to  the  necessity, 
the  prime  and  radical  necessity,  of  a  univei'sal  Christian  educar 
tion.  The  testimonies  now  so  abundantly  given  to  the  import- 
ance of  education  in  general,  might  be  deemed  an  approximation 
to  this  last  and  only  effectual  solution  of  the  great  problem. 
And  so  it  may  if  it  but  lead  to  the  discovery,  and  therefore  the 
acknowledgment,  that  a  mere  secular  leammg  will  not  reach  to 
the  heart  of  that  sore  disease  under  which  society  is  labouring ; 
and  that  only  on  the  basis  of  a  scholarship  leavened  throughout 
with  soimd  Christianity,  can  the  peace  and  order  and  enduring 
prosperity  of  all  classes  be  upholden. 
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Aet.  V. — 1.  V%ndicatio7i  of  the  Ancient  Independence  of  Scotland. 
By  John  Allen.    London :  Charles  Knight.     1833. 

18.  Documents  and  Records  illustrating  the  iRstory  of  Scotland 
and  the  TVansactions  between  the  Crowns  of  Englai^  and  Scot- 
land^ preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Exchequer. 
Vol.  1.  Collected  and  Edited  by  SiB  Francis  Palgravb, 
K.H.  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inney  Temple,  Barrister 
at  Law,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  aforesaid  Treasniy. 
Printed  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  m 
pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
britain ;  and  under  the  Direction  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom.     1837. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  little  pamphlet,  full  of  the 
good  sense  and  temper  of  its  lamented  author.  It  was  written 
KM*  the  purpose  of  setting  right  mistakes  of  late  historians,  and 
es^)ecialiy  to  meet  a  truculent  attack  upon  those  heroes  whom 
we  have  been  brought  up  to  honour,  who  vindicated  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  against  the  power  and  the  art  of  Edward 
L  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  returned  to  the  charge  in  the  vo- 
lume which  we  have  mentioned  last,  and  has  made  a  Record 
publication  the  medium  and  channel  of  continuing  his  pleading 
against  the  ancient  independence  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  a  zealous  Anglo-Saxon,  and  we  have 
80  much  sympathy  with  that  character  that  we  must  forgive  him 
if  his  zeal  sometimes  outruns  his  discretion.  He  considers  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name,  that  there 
should  be,  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  downwards,  a 
diadem  and  sceptre  of  Sovereignty  to  sway  all  Britain  within  the 
seas.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  that  be  cannot  always  find 
a  head  to  wear  "  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty^  and  a  hand 
to  grasp  his  air-drawn*  sceptre.  No  matter  that  for  centuries 
the  Saxons  in  England  found  occupation  in  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  or  resisting  the  Danish  invaders,  without  turning  their 
attention  to  rounding  their  empire  and  extending  it  on  every  side 
to  the  sea.  They  were  predestined  from  the  first  to  be  the  rulers 
of  all  Britain,  and  any  msolent  native  tribes  that  dared  to  resist 
their  divine  right  were  properly  treated  as  rebels.  Wallace  was 
traitor  to  his  rightful  sovereign,  and  hanged  as  he  deserved ;  and 
Bruce  is  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  a  king  de  factOy  a  more 
successful  rebel  1 

It  is  not  that  %r  Francis  can  greatly  mislead  in  a  matter  like 
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this;  which  is  open  to  every  man  of  common  curiosity  and  re- 
search. The  danger  is  rather  that  his  real  accomplishments,  his 
minute  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  and  the  in- 
genious speculations  he  delights  to  raise  upon  them,  should  suffer 
some  discredit,  when  men  find  the  same  complacent  confidenoe 
with  which  he  announces  his  discoveries  in  the  English  constitu- 
tion, displayed  in  justi^ing  the  execution  of  Wallace  as  a  conmion 
traitor  to  tne  crown  of  England.  His  passion  indeed  for  disco- 
veries is  rather  dangerous  m  a  historian ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
slendemess  of  the  evidence  were  but  an  additional  incentive  to 
confidence  in  adopting  and  announcing  the  result.  Among  the 
lumber  of  an  old  law  process  he  finds  an  insulated  assertion  by 
one  of  the  advocates,  of  a  fact,  which  if  admitted  or  proved  should 
have  served  to  decide  the  case.  The  thing  is  never  alluded  to 
again.  It  is  not  founded  on  in  the  judmnent.  It  has  never 
been  mooted  since  that  time,  as  it  had  neverbeen  heard  of  before, 
till  in  a  lucky  hour,  just  five  hundred  years  afterwards,  Sir 
Francis  discovers  the  pleading;  out  of  his  discovery,  without 
hesitation  or  doubt,  works  up  an  ingenious  and  quite  new  con- 
stitution for  our  fortunate  country ;  and  gravely  tells  us  that 
there  existed  jGrom  the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,  a  court  or  known  and  established  constitu- 
tional body,  denominated  the  "  Court  of  the  seven  Earls  of 
Scotland,"  possessing  privileges  of  singular  importance,  as  a  dis- 
tinct estate  of  the  realm,  and  to  whom,  among  other  Amction% 
it  appertained  to  constitute,  and  absolutely  to  choose  the  king. 

There  are  some  contemporary  chronicles  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  mention  such 
a  body  and  its  proceedings  if  it  ever  existed ;  but  their  silence 
does  not  affect  our  constitutional  historian,  nor  ^^  £^ve  him  pause." 
It  is  unworthy  of  his  attention  that  numerous  volumes  of  Scotch 
charters  and  diplomata,  the  very  foundations  and  materials  of 
history,  are  equally  silent.  Like  a  fine  sword-player,  the  knight 
fences  best  in  the  smallest  room.  He  has  but  his  one  document^ 
rather  imperfect,  and  not  very  authentic,  but  he  sees  no  reason  for 
hesitation,  holds  the  matter  for  settled,  and  indulges  himself  in 
speculations  upon  the  apocrvphal  division  of  ancient  Albania 
into  seven  provinces,  of  whicn  the  said  seven  earls  were  not,  but 
ought  to  have  been,  the  earls ;  and  fortifies  himself  with  the 
analogj^  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France  and  the  seven  champions 
of  Christendom  1 

But  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  deal  with  these  toys  of 
the  learned  historian ;  and  the  title  of  our  paper  suggests  to  us 
matter  so  much  more  attractive  that  we  can  only  afford  room  for 
a  general  and  rough  view  of  the  question  of  Scotch  independency. 

When  Edward  I.  was  meditating  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
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land — ^the  rounding  of  his  island  domain — ^he  thought  it  con- 
venient to  preface  nis  proceedings  with  a  claim  of  superiority, 
suzeraintS  as  he  might  call  it ;  and  in  the  opportunity  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  competitors  for  the 
Crown,  he  found  means  to  have  that  claim  admitted.  The  conr- 
petitors  first,  and  afterwards  the  unhappy  prince  who  was  suo- 
cessftd,  did  homage  to  Edward  as  their  rightftil  superior  and 
Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  of 
opinion  that  his  claim  was  just  and  well  founded.  He  thinks  he 
cau  shew,  that  fi'om  the  eariiest  times,  the  chief  prince  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England  was  recognised  as  superior  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Britain,  and  that  this  sovereignty  was  duly  trans- 
mitted through  the  Nonnan  kings  of  England  after  the  Con- 
quest. 

Some  of  his  arguments  it  is  not  very  easy  to  deal  with  seri- 
ously. One  is  founded  on  the  magniloquent  titles  assumed  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  themselves — BoMlevs — Bea  Anglo-Saxo^ 
man  cceterarumque  gentium  in  circuitu  persistentium — Bex  totiua 
AUnonis — Prindcerivs  totius  Britannice — an  excellent  plea  for 
some  fixture  Palgrave  of  Persia,  to  prove  the  universal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Shah-in-Shah — the  king  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  I  The  taste  for  such  titles  is  pretty  general,  and  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Agamemnon,  though  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
ava^  avd^otiv  of  Homer  expressed  quite  so  much  as  Pope's  "  king 
of  men."  Unluckily,  among  those  orientals  and  their  imitators, 
the  smallest  man  is  apt  sometimes  to  take  the  biggest  title.  The 
custom  infected  even  the  "  subject"  Scots,  and  we  have  on© 
kingling  who  ruled  from  Tees  to  the  Moray  Firth,  with  sundry 
exceptions  and  sore  disputes,  in  virtue,  we  presume,  of  his  Saxon 
blooa  and  his  name  of  Edgar,  inscribing  himself,  like  his  betters, 
on  his  great  seal,  Edgarus  Scottorum  Basileus.  These  are  pieces 
of  harmless  bombast,  until  they  get  into  the  hands  of  a  consti- 
tutional writer  who  has  to  found  a  theory  upon  them.*  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave's  title  of  supremacy  is  Breiwalda,  which  he 
says  of  right  oelonged  always  to  some  one  prince  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  it  implied  the  superiority  over  all  the  people  called  Bri- 
tons. He  does  not  shew  that  tms  title  or  dignity  was  inherited 
or  elective.  He  does  not  prove  that  it  was  given  by  others  as 
well  as  assumed  by  the  prince  who  bore  it.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  it  conferred  any  real  authority  upon  its  holder.  We  are 
not  told  who  the  people  were  whom  the  Saxons  called  Brets  or 
Britons,  and  whetner  the  Scots  were  of  the  number. 

Another  part  of  the  argument  rests  upon  alleged  acts  of  homage 
done  in  ancient  times  by  the  kings  or  Scotland  for  their  king- 
dom, to  the  sovereigns  of  England.     The  party  in  English  his* 
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tory  to  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  ^ven  hia  adherence^  lias 
'  revived  in  a  harmless  way  the  old  feud  with  SooUaad;  Thij 
are  sticklers  for  kings  jure^  dvvino;  zealous  churehn^n/ whetker 
CathoUc  or  Anglican.  They  are  indignant  that  Scotland,  always 
contumacious  and  iconoclastic^  the  country  that  defeated  LaiKl, 
and  taught  England  to  resist  Charles  to  the  deaths  should  he 
held  lawfiilly  enfranchised^  and  declared  of  right  independent. 
Their  zeal  hlinds  them.  They  a^  kamed  and  critical  enough 
in  most  matters,  though  with  a  lining  for  a  churohJ^nd^  espe- 
cially if  it  go  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Borne.  But  in  tJbis 
Suestion  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  they  grasp  at  every  straw 
liat  offers  them  support  They  press  into  their  service  even 
the  pretty  romantic  fables  that  adorn  the  early  history  of  dl 
nations,  and  one  of  these  calls  forth  all  Sir  Francis'  eloquence  :-i^ 

''  The  ancient  contract  (of  homage)  was  renewed  when  Edgar  as- 
sembled the  suhreguU  of  the  empire  at  Chester  to  grace  his  trinmilh 
on  the  Dee.  Kenneth,  King  of  Scots,  appears  as  the  first  of  the  tram 
of  vassal  kings.  He  is  foUowed  by  his  nephew,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria, 
and  Maccus,  the  pirate-king  of  Mona  and  the  isles ;  by  the  prinoes 
of  Galloway  and  of  the  Cymric  tribes.  They  then  took  the  oath  of 
fealty,  and  entered  into  the  obligation  of  military  service,  or  of  being 
the  co-operators  of  their  Lord  by  sea  and  laiU.cL  On  the  followiog 
mom  the  eight  vassals  plied  thq  oar  whilst  Edgar  steered  the  bark 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Jyo^-^and  though  the  homage  may  home  hem 
more  specially  rendered  by  Kenneth  for  Lothian,  yet  the  dependence  of  the 
Ceanoenneth  upon  Edgfar,  extended  the  superiority  of  the  BasOeus  over  the 
whole  racey  whose  chieftain  bent  bejbre  his  throne,^ — Hiatory,  voL  i*  p. 
475. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  cites  a  whole  bede-roll  of  succesaiTe 
chroniclers  to  vouch  this  stoiy,  as  if  be  made  it  more  credible 
by  his  host  of  witnesses.  Xavy  could  have  done  the  same  to  ' 
prove  the  leap  of  Curtius*  After  all,  we  have  here  but  the 
usual  growth  of  legendary  history.  The  Anglo-Saxon  *^  lay^ 
is  taken  up  by  one  old  chronicler,  and  copied  by  others,  until  it 
attracts  the  notice  of  a  professed  historian,  when  it  is  done  into 
choice  English  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as  above.  The  oondu^ 
ing  reasonmg  is  quite  worthy  of  tne  fable;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  ordinary  acuteness  of  the  historian  yielding  to  his 
willingness  to  believe.  In  the  common  case,  such  submissieoB 
follow  upon  some  defeat  or  serious  reverse  of  fortune,  and  we  ma 
prepared  for  the  vanquished  buying  mercy  by  professing  homagfli. 
jBut,  just  then,  the  sturdy  Kennem  had  wrung  firom  Edgar  ^ 
fruitml  province  of  Lothian.  He  had  obtained  another  large 
slice  of  Northumbria,  equivalent  perhaps  to  the  county  of  Come 
berland,  for  his  ne])hew  Malcolm;   and  that  is  the  time  Sir 
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SV»icift  would  persuade  us^  the  Celtic  princes  chose  ibr  acknow- 
.  lodging  ^the  saperiority  of  the  Saxon  basileus  over  the  whole 
»ce  vmose  ddeftwi  bent  before  his  throne/' 

We  shall  not  open  au  argnment  against  such  history  as  this ; 
/WB  mther  reserve  ourselves  for  what  Sir  Francis  considers  the 
rtnBng&  of  his  case — ^the  record  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of 
iEn^dand)  and  acts  of  homage  and  vassalage  done  by  Scotland. 
In  Urn  nart^  our  historian  rests  mainly  on  a  discovery  of  his  own ; 
and  pernaps  ev^ry  one  (the  learned  knight  not  excepted)  is  apt 
ibo  give^  at  least  its  due  value  to  his  pwn  trover.  When  Ed- 
waid  was  most  eager  to  make  out  a  case,  in  support  of  his  claim 
to  the  superiority  (^  Scotland,  he  seems  to  have  commanded  all 
'ihe  monast^es  of  England  to  search  their  archives  for  proo&  in 
nd  of  his  title.  This  was  not  unknown  before.  Hailes  and  other 
industrious  authors  knew  and  recorded  the  proceeding ;  biit  it 
wa3  reserved  for  Sir  Frsmcis  Palgrave  to  collect  the  cUyecta  memn 
bra  of  this  large  search,  or  guch  of  them  as  Edward  the  record 
king  thought  fit  to  treasure,  and  the  moths  of  the  chapter-house 
to  spare.  Sir  Francig  is  of  opinion  that  "  this  proceedingaffi>rds 
a  strong  testimony  of  the  honour  and  integrilr  of  the  English 
long." — (P.  xcv.,  Introduction.)  We  fear  the  Keeper  of  the  re- 
cords has  an  undue  leaning  towards  the  recording  king.  If  all 
these  scraps  were  to  be  admitted,  they  do  not  go  a  great  way 
in  the  proof,  though  some  of  them  seem  the  produce  of  contribu- 
tors willing  enougn  to  help  the  king  at  his  utmost  need.  We 
have  no  acts  showing  the  wardship  of  the  English  king  during 
minority  of  Scotch  princes ;  no  summonses  of  the  Scotch  king 
to  the  English  Court  on  high  solemnities ;  no  military  services ; 
no  feudal  aids ;  no  jurisdiction  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the 
one  country  to  the  other.  These  are  tne  facts  which,  in  two  coun- 
tries then  long  feudalised,  must  have  appeared  on  the  records,  if 
t^re  had  indeed  been  any  superiority  of  old  claimed  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

But  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  admitting  all  this  class 
of  evidence  in  the  present  case.  The  cloister  chronicler  was  a 
useful  recorder  of  passing  events  where  he  had  no  interest  to  mis- 
represent, or  where  his  mterest  and  misrepresentation  were  so 
trani^arent,  that  we  can  see  the  truth  distinctly  through  them ; 
but  when  one  of  two  parties  disputing,  is  allowed  access  to  the 
monks  record  at  pleasure ;  when  that  party  has  not  only  the  se- 
lection of  what  he  wiU  extract,  but  the  power  of  insertmg  what 
pleases  him ;  when  both  he  and  the  recorder  are  found  not  over 
scrupulous  either  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  recorded,  or  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  records  after  they  are  framed — the  chroni- 
cles of  the  monasteries  suffer  somewhat  in  trustworthiness. 

That  Edward  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  greater  monas- 
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teries,  such  documents  as  he  chose  to  be  recorded^  is  well  known* 
We  have  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mentioned  by  Sir  Fran* 
cis,  who  seems  to  think  it  a  proceeding  free  from  all  suspidon  or 
objection.  Now,  we  have  some  objection  to  the  same  party  making 
a  record,  and  using  the  record  for  his  own  purposes ;  but  we  have 
other  cause  of  complaint  against  the  custodiers. 

The  early  English  monks  have  in  truth  earned  an  awkward 
reputation  for  tampering  with  records.  Soon  after  the  Conquest, 
the  Normans,  eager  for  a  few  slices  of  chm:ch  lands,  thought  it  a 
good  scheme  to  call  upon  the  monks  of  the  great  religious  houses^ 
to  produce  written  titles  for  their  property,  suspecting  that  none 
existed.  But  they  mistook  their  men.  Tne  Anglo-Saxon  monks, 
to  be  sure,  had  not  been  in  the  habitof  holding  their  lands  by  scraps 
of  parchment ;  but  it  was  easier  to  meet  tne  Normans  m  their 
own  way  than  to  convince,  or  to  resist  those  long-sworded  men. 
It  was,  after  all,  a  pious  fraud !  It  was  all  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  Holy  Church  f  And  charters  were  supplied  as  fest  as  their 
new  masters  demanded  them.  Fortunately,  they  were  not  very 
clerkly,  those  first  Normans,  and  they  passed  without  criticism 
the  mistaken  styles,  the  false  dates,  the  impossible  witnesses,  which 
Mr.  Kemble  so  maliciously  detects  a  thousand  years  afterwards. 
To  judge  from  the  mass  of  spurious  monkish  charters,  far  out- 
numbering the  genuine,  there  must  have  been  forgery  and  coin- 
ing of  seals  wholesale  in  the  monasteries  of  Englancf  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  so  that  a  powerftd  prince  ^the 
next  age,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  find  in  their  repositories 
something  of  record  to  suit  a  certain  claim,  was  not  very  likely  to 
be  disappointed.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  is  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  Edward  could  help  himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  as 
well  as  the  monks !  How  snail  we  speak  it  of  the  English  Justi- 
nian ?  He  loved  records,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  construc- 
tion. They  were  his  tools  and  weapons  quite  as  much  as  the 
sword,  though  Longshanks  knew  how  to  wield  it  too.  The  care 
with  which  he  compiled  the  instruments  of  the  humiliating  homage 
of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  miserable  surrender  of  his  royal  rights  by 
Balliol,  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  Scotch  envoys  at  Rome 
boldly  accused  Edward  of  forging  the  deeds  of  resignation  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  wretched  Balliol.  That  charge  was  probably  un- 
founded; but  we  know  he  could,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  nrame 
a  fabulous  story,  and  depose  to  its  truth  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the 
face  of  Christendom,  and  then  direct  his  fable  to  be  careftdly  dis- 
seminated, to  be  preserved  in  all  the  abbeys  of  England.  It 
now  turns  out  that  to  serve  his  great  end,  ne  could  condescend 
to  alter  the  great  national  records  of  England,  cause  the  words  to 
be  erased  wmch  set  forth  the  truth,  and  substitute  others,  not  over 
dexterously,  to  suit  his  purpose. 
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It  18  matter  of  history,  that  in  1278,  the  young  king  of  Scot- 
land, Alexander  UI^  did  homage  to  Edward  at  Westminster. 
Like  his  predecessors  he  held  lands  in  England,  for  which  it  is 
admitted  he  was  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king,  just 
as  that  king  did  to  his  cousin  of  France,  for  his  dukeobm  of 
Aquitaine.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  thinks  that  he  owed  homage 
also  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  Alexander's  deam, 
Edward  pretended  that  he  did  so ;  and  then  the  first  question 
came  to  be — ^how  was  the  homage  done?  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
gave  knows  that  it  is  an  important  point,  and  so  did  Edward. 
We  turn  to  the  Kecord.  It  is  on  the  Close  Rolls,  a  national  re< 
cord  of  the  highest  authority,  preserved  in  the  chief  record  office 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  entry  runs  as  foUows  : — **  In  the 
Parliament  of  Edward  the  King,  at  Westminster,  in  Michael* 
mas,  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  in  presence  of  &c.,  came  Alex- 
ander King  of  Scots,  son  of  Alexander  late  King  of  Scots,  to 
the  said  Edward  King  of  England,  in  his  chamber,  and  there 
offered  to  become  his  man,  and  to  do  him  his  homage,  and  that 
he  did  in  these  words :  I  Alexander  King  of  Scots  become  liege 
moM  of  my  Lord  Edward  King  of  Englandj  against  all  people  : 
and  the  King  of  England  received  his  homage ;  saving  me  right 
and  claim  of  the  King  of  England  and  his  heirs  to  the  homage  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^ 
when  of  that  they  should  think  proper  to  treat." 

The  odd  inconsistenCT  of  reserving  a  claim  to  fealty  for  the 
kingdom,  after  terms  of  homage  so  broad  as  those  quoted,  natu- 
rally excited  the  curiosity  of  those  interested  in  the  dispute ;  but 
it  was  only  lately  that  it  occurred  to  any  one  to  examine  criti- 
cally the  record  itself.  We  do  not  know  who  has  the  merit  of 
this  examination ;  we  believe  its  result  was  first  published  in  Mr. 
Allen's  pamphlet ;  when  he  announced  the  startling  fact,  that 
the  entry  in  the  close  roll  has  been  tampered  with,  the  import- 
ant part  of  it  erased,  and  the  words  which  at  present  are  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  King  of  Scots,  written  upon  the  erasure. 

Mr.  Allen  conjectured  that  the  words  erased  had  contained 
the  homage  for  Alexander's  lands  in  England,  which  might  be 
consistent  enough  with  the  reservation  of  the  English  khig's 
claim.  It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture ;  and  the  publication  of 
a  recent  volume  of  Scotch  records,  establishes  its  truth.  In 
the  venerable  register  of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  is  preserved 
a  memorandum  regarding  this  matter,  running  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  year  of  grace  1278,  on  the  day  of  3ie  Apostles  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  at  Westminster,  Alexander  King  of  Scots 
did  homage  to  Edward  King  of  England,  in  these  words : 
I  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I  hold  of  you  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Englandy  for  which  I  owe  you  homage :  saving  my  king- 
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dom.  Then  said  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  And  saving  to  the 
King  of  England,  if  he  right  nave  to  vour  homage  for  your  Hng- 
dom:  to  whom  the  king  immediately  answered,  saying  aloud, 
To  homage  for  my  kingdom  of  Scotland,  no  one  has  nght  but 
God  alone,  nor  do  I  hold  it  of  any  but  of  God.'^ — BegisL  Dunr 
ferm.  No.  321. 

There  cannot  now  be  any  doubt,  which  is  the  true  version  of 
the  story;  and  a  more  dispassionate  Saxon  than  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  would  be  content  to.  maintain  from  such  documents  that  a 
protest  for  superiority  was  made,  rather  than  that  the  daun  was 
established  or  admitted.  It  is  a  damaging  £su;t  for  one  of  the 
parties  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind  to  be  convicted  of  using  forgery ; 
out  even  the  forgery,  which  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  here  goes  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  claim^  not  of  its  admission.  The  mis- 
take and  gross  blunder  of  this  and  the  subsequent  state  forgeries 
of  England,  was  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
argument.  It  is  easy  to  convict  them  of  error,  when  they  at- 
tempt to  prove  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  histoiy  and 
ascertained  transactions  of  the  two  countries.  So  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  famous  John  Hardyng  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  of  this  kind,  and  frimished  to  the  English 
government,  charters  of  Scotch  kings  from  Malcolm  Canmore 
downwards,  acknowledging  their  absolute  dependence  and  sub^ 
jection  to  England.  His  forgeries  are  clumsy  and  palpable.  £k 
was  contented  with  nibbling  off  the  name  from  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  a  false  seal,  while  the  remaining  part  convicts  him  equally 
of  the  falsehood.  He  scarcely  disguised  his  writing  to  smt  the 
period.  Anvthing  passed  muster  at  that  time ;  and  he  cde- 
orated  his  achievements  in  verses  after  his  own  fadiion.* 

For  these  good  deeds  he  had  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year  out  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  the  manor  of  Geddyng- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  Sir  Francis  tells  us  that 
he  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Scots ;  and  suggests  that  "  his 
historical  investigations,  which  convinced  him  that  the  Scots  had 
undulv  withdrawn  their  subjection,  may  have  contributed  to  ex- 
cite his  feelings ;  and  he  may  perhaps  have  deluded  himself  into 
the  belief  that  the  pious  fraud  was  innocent,  since  his  own  coun- 
try would  be  served  thereby" — a  charitable  suggestion  certainlyi 


*  "  And  Hardynges  owne  self  hath  the  partie  bee, 
Tliat  from  Scotlande  oft  tymes  hath  brought 
Their  scales  of  horaaee  and  fealtee 

Unto  the  King  of  Englande,  as  he  ought ; 
Unto  whom  the  Scottes  then  sued  and  sought, 
Yeldyng  to  live  In  humble  subjection 
Of  Englandea  go^remance  and  protection." 

HiRDTNo,  by  Ellis,  p.  2. 
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which  would  have  more  weight,  had  we  not  been  told  of  the 
Lincohishire  pension  and  the  manor  of  Geddyngton, 

England  has  large  collections  of  authentic  ancient  diplomacy ; 
and  the  wrecks  of  the  charters  of  Scotland  have  been  of  late 
collected  with  some  diligence  and  care ;  and  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  knows  that  in  the  multitude  of  these  records  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  actual  performance  of  homage  for  Scotland,  nor 
any  of  that  most  convincing  kind  of  proof  that  would  result  from 
the  casual  and  imobserved  occurrence  of  exactions  and  conces- 
sions, such  as  take  place  between  a  dominant  and  a  vassal  state.' 
Sir  Francis  feels  how  this  negative  evidence  pinches  his  argu- 
ment, and  he  evades  it  by  alleging  that  the  dominion  of  England 
was  "  one  of  a  peculiar  nature" — "  a  special  tenure" — "  not  to^ 
be  cramped  by  arguments  drawn  from  a  late  jurisprudence." 
The  dominion  may  well  be  called  peculiar,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
very  special  tenure  where  dependence  was  established  without 
acts  or  homage ;  where  the  dominant  exercised  no  authority  of 
any  kind  over  the  subject  prince ;  where  the  whole  proof  of  the 
tenure  consisted  of  a  tradition  alleged  by  one  party,  denied  by 
the  other.  Such  a  shadowy  sovereignty  may  well  be  styled  pe- 
culiar, and  it  will  require  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  ingenuity  to 
define  somewhat  more  precisely,  wherein  it  specially  consisted. 
Assuredly  it  was  something  very  different  from  such  an  airy  su- 
periority that  Edward  the  First  vindicated  as  the  "  directum 
dominium"  of  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  which  he  could  take  the 
judgment  of  its  law-suits  into  his  own  courts,  decide  in  cases  of 
disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  in  fact,  make  and  unmake 
its  kings. 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  has' 
done  so  much  for  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  constitutional  anti- 
auities,  that  he  can  anord  to  be  told  that  he  has  not  brought  a 
rair  spirit  of  inquiry  to  the  study  of  Scotch  history.  The  vo- 
lume of  documents  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title,  is  of 
considerable  importance,  and  careftiUy  edited,  notwithstanding 
occasional  slips,  scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  a  stranger,  dealing  with 
Scotch  names  of  persons  and  places ;  and  we  should  be  j^ad  to 
see  the  series  continued,  without  a  continuation  of  the  pfeading 
to  which  the  Editor  makes  his  present  volume  subservient,  which 
is  much  misplaced  in  a  Record  publication,  prepared  at  the 
public  expense,  and  losing  its  value  if  deprived  of  its  character 
of  unprejudiced  impartiality. 

^^  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

It  was  not  so  with  Edward.  He  died  without  accomplishing  the 
great  object  of  his  life — the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland,  though 
not  without  well  earning  the  character  given  him  on  his  tomb  m 
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Westminster  Abbey — Scottorum  malleus.  •  He  inflicted  on  Scot- 
land, while  he  lived,  all  the  miseries  that  armed  tyranny  and  the 
most  insolent  oppression  could  inflict ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  his  dead  bones  would  carry  terror  enough  to  complete 
his  imperfect  conquest.  Fortunately — we  may  say  it  witaont 
irreverence,  provid!entially — his  strong  oppression  fell  on  men  of 
a  stubborn  nature ;  and  the  evil  that  Scotland  suffered  at  Edr 
ward's  hands  was  as  nothing  to  the  good  he  caused  by  rearing 
up  that  indomitable  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  which  we 
think  has  marked  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  our  country, 
and  given  a  peculiar  character  to  her  people.  During  ages  of 
turbulence  and  misrule,  amidst  intestine  feuds,  the  dishonesty  of 
statesmen,  and  all  the  dangers  besetting  a  poor  people  surrounded 
by  rich  neighbours,  Scotland  has  had  one  advantage,  one  prin- 
ciple of  union  that  lived  alike  in  the  breast  of  the  peasant  and 
of  the  noble ;  one  common  feeling  akin  to  virtue,  secure  of  gene- 
ral sympathy.  The  war-cry  of  independence  might  disguise  sel- 
fish designs  and  serve  the  purpose  of  faction,  but  it  was  never 
raised  in  vain,  and  it  savea  the  country  in  the  worst  of  times, 
from  provincial  degradation ;  while  in  happier  circumstances  it 
generated  that  enduring  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intense 
love  of  country  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  still  our  national 
characteristics.  We  love  to  trace  this  nationaUty  fi*om  its  first 
fountain  through  its  whole  course,  now  running  into  an  exclu- 
sive and  narrow  prejudice,  now  flowing  in  the  full  tide  of  genu- 
ine patriotism.  Often  a  reproach,  dwavs  a  mockery  among 
strangers,  it  has  influenced  the  genius  of  the  country  in  thought 
and  in  action  hitherto ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  is  not  yet 
extinct. 

The  grinding  oppression  of  Edward  afflicted  all  classes,  and 
united  all.  The  cottage  smoked  in  common  ruin  with  the 
castle.  The  peacefiil  burgher  was  spoiled  as  well  as  the  man- 
at-arms.  Even  the  Church  was  not  sacred,  and  miMiaste- 
ries,  convicted  of  ^*  Scoticizing,^  were  pulled  down  about  the 
ears  of  their  inmates.  The  effects  were  remarkable.  Before 
that  time,  war  was  the  occupation  of  the  Noble  and  his  followers, 
and  armies  were  masses  of  mailed  cavalrv.  Then  first  it  began 
to  interest  the  people.  The  burgher  and  the  peasant  armea  on 
foot ;  and  their  leaders  soon  taught  this  new  infantry,  with  its 
forest  of  spears,  to  withstand  the  shock  of  iron  8quadn)ns.  The 
Established  Church,  ever  neacefiil  of  its  own  nature,  was  driven 
from  its  propriety.  Dignined  churchmen  preached  to  theiif  flocks 
that  it  was  more  meritorious  to  war  against  Edward  than  against 
the  Saracens ;  and  more  than  one  venerable  prelate  buc^d  on 
his  armour,  and  fought  for  his  country  and  its  independence. 

The  first  remarkimle  fruit  of  the  seed  of  Eklward's  sowing  was 
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the  rise  of  William  Wallace,  a  name  that  still  thrills  every 
Scotchmatn's  breast.  The  choice  of  such  a  man,  not  one  of  the 
high  nobility,  to  lead  high  bom  barons  and  great  earls  in  their 
struggle,  shews  an  unity  of  purpose  and  heartmess  in  the  cause* 
Hisl^haviour  in  power  and  success  justified  their  choice,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  Britain  realized  the  idea  of  a  patriot  hero 
and  chief.  The  bloody  termination  of  his  short  career  seemed 
to  have  secured  the  power  of  Edward  beyond  hazard.  But  the 
blood  of  patriots,  Uke  the  blood  of  saints,  is  fruitftd ;  and  a  few 
months  saw  a  band  of  resolute  Scots  enthroning  a  king  of  their 
choice  in  the  old  chapel  of  Scone,  though  the  fatal  chair  was 
already  at  Westminster. 

Of  Kobert  Bruce  it  is  not  fitting  to  speak  as  in  passing.  We 
wish  only  to  point  to  one  or  two  events  of  his  career,  that  marked 
the  national  character  and  served  to  perpetuate  it.  As  a  leader 
of  partizan  war,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  Wallace ;  but  he  rose 
witn  his  fortunes,  and  has  left  few  names  in  the  page  of  history 
to  compare  with  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  king.  Sprung  of  the 
high  Norman  blood,  himself  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  gather- 
ing around  him  a  band  of  knights  of  more  than  romantic  valour 
and  achievement,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  turn  to  account  the 
popular  favour,  and  to  adopt  the  use  of  infantry  as  the  staple  of 
war.  The  Flemings  had  set  him  the  example.  Twelve  yeara 
before  Bannockbum,  the  burghers  of  Bruges,  on  foot  had  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  best  chivalry  of  France  at  Courtray,  where 
the  number  of  gilt  spurs  of  knights,  the  trophies  of  their  prowess,, 
rivalled  the  rings  of  Cannse.  "  Bruce  came  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," says  an  old  chronicler,  describing  the  field  of  Bannock- 
bum, "  with  three  batelles  on  foote,  (taken  exemple  of  the  Fie- 
minges  that  on  foot  a  little  afore  had  discomfited  the  pour  of 
France  at  Courtrav.")  The  parting  advice  attributed  to  him. 
by  Fordun  is  well  known, 

"  Et  quia  misit  manum  suam  ad  fortia,  prsBvidit  de  communi  mode 
bellandi  quern  inimiei  Angli  non  noverunt,  sed  et  quern  sui  sequacea 
peroptime  et  experimentaliter  didicerunt :  Unde, 

Scotica  sit  guerra  pedites,  mons,  mossica  terra ; 

Sylvse  pro  muris  sint,  arcus  et  hasta,  securis. 

Per  loca  stricta  greges  munientur  i  plana  per  ignes 

Sic  infiammentur  ut  ab  hostibus  evacuentur. 

Insidiae  vigiles  sint  noctu  vociferantes. 

Sic  male  turbati  redient,  velut  ense  fugati^ 

Hostes  pro  certo ;  sic  rege  docente  Roberto." 

Scottkh:  Xn.  10; 

But  Bruce  had  other  motives  for  the  new  tactics  than  imita- 
tion of  the  Flemings.  When  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  struggle  for  his  country,  most  of  the  great  lords  of 
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Scotland,  the  princely  Dunbars  and  StrathemeSy  the  powerfiil 
name  of  Cumin,  with   its  three  earls   and  thirty-two  belted 
knights,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  baronage,  had 
made  their  peace  with  Edward.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
were  for  independence  and  Bruce ;  and  it  was  his  plain  policy  to 
raise  into  importance  that  class  which  was  then  struggling  into 
existence  in  every  country  of  Christendom.     To  put  arms  in 
their  hands  was  one  step  towards  equalizing  them  with  their  old 
lords  and  superiors,  ana  breaking  down  the  prejudice  so  early 
and  universally  connected  with  gentility.    The  poverty  of  the 
country,  now  drained  by  war  and  oppression,  and  its  natural 
features,  as  unsuitable  for  cavalry  as  tor  the  evolutions  dt  the 
chariots  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  eaually  pointed  to  the  change. 
The  borders  still  ftimished  an  efficient  force  of  active  lancer 
cavalry,  the  Cossacks  of  Britain ;  and  the  Highlanders  and  isles- 
men  were  a  useful  archery,  though  never  able  to  stand  agunst 
the  mighty  bow  of  England.     But  henceforth  the  strength  of 
the  Scotch  battle  was  m  the  phalanx  of  light-armed  pikemen^ 
composed  of  the  burghers  of  the  towns  and  the  yeomen  of  the 
low  country.    When  the  Scots,  under  a  leader  m  whom  they 
had  confidence,  could  be  brought  to  practise  their  true  policy  oif 
defensive  war,  no  arms  can  be  imagined — certainly  none  have  been 
invented  in  modem  warfare — more  efficient  for  repelling  the  force 
against  which  they  were  principally  used.     The  spears,  six  elns 
of  ^^  regulation"  length,  being  footed,  as  the  phrase  was,  and 
rojected  row  above  row  by  the  ranks  of  a  deep  column,  like  the 
dlow  squares  of  Waterloo,  presented  a  wall  unapproach^le  by 
cavalry. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  arming  the  commons,  that  Bruce 
showed  his  sagacity  and  popular  reeling.  He  encouraged  and 
protected  the  free  boroughs.  He  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
mtroduced  their  representatives  into  Parliament ;  and  when  the 
mighty  exertions  of  the  country  compelled  the  king  to  apply 
for  means  to  carry  on  the  government,  he  did  not  use  the  com- 
mon resource  of  a  feudal  prince,  the  uncertain  and  unwilling  aid 
of  the  vassals  of  the  Crown,  but  threw  himself  boldly  upon  his 
Parliament  for  support.  How  nobly,  and  yet  how  constitution- 
ally the  Scotch  Parliament  met  his  appeal,  is  matter  of  trite  his- 
tory. It  is  not  less  known  how  the  Parliament  at  Arbroath  re- 
plied to  the  Pope  when  he  summoned  them  to  acknowledge  their 
subjection  to  England ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  ex- 
tract frt>m  that  remarkable  letter : 

^^  Our  nation,  under  the  protection  of  the  See  of  Rome,  lived  hi- 
therto free  and  peacefol,  until  that  mighty  prince,  Edward  L,  under 
the  guise  of  a  friend  and  ally,  attacked  our  kingdom,  then  without  a 
head,  thinking  no  ill,  and  unaccustomed  to  wars  and  attacks.     His 
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qppreetfioB,  flktughtera,  violence,  plunder,  fires,  imprisoning  of  pre- 
IsteBy  burning  of  monasteries,  spoiling  and  murdering  of  churchmen, 
and  other  enormities,  which  he  exercised  on  our  people,  sparing  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex,  religion  nor  rank — no  one  could  write  nor  fully 
understand,  unless  he  had  witnessed  them.  From  these  innumerable 
eirds,  through  tbe  assistance  of  Him  who  woundeth  and  maketh  whole, 
we  have  l)een  delivered  by  a  valiant  prince,  king,  and  lord,  our  Lord 
Robert,  who,  for  freeing  his  people  and  inheritance  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  like  another  Maccabeus  or  Joshua,  hath  sustained  with 
cheerful  mind  labour  and  grievances,  starvation  and  all  dangers  ;  Him, 
the  divine  disposition,  the  lawful  succession  according  to  our  laws 
and  customs  which  we  will  maintain  to  the  death,  and  the  due  con- 
sul and  assent  of  us  all,  have  made  our  prince  and  king :  And  to  him, 
as  one  by  whom  the  people  is  saved,  we  are  bound  both  by  law  and 
bk  merits,  and  we  are  willing,  in  all  things,  to  adhere,  in  defence  of 
ov  freedom.  But  if  he  stopped  in  his  course,  willing  to  subject  us 
aad  our  kingdom  to  the  King  of  England  or  the  English,  we  should 
immediately  endeavour  to  expel  him  as  our  enemy,  and  the  overthrower 
of  his  imd  of  our  right ;  and  we  should  make  another  our  king,  to  pro- 
vide for  our  defence.  For,  so  long  as  a  hundred  remain  alive,  we 
never  will  submit  in  any  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the  English.  For 
not  for  glory,  riches,  or  honours  do  we  fight,  but  for  liberty  alone, 
which  no  good  man  abandons  but  with  his  life." — {Acta  Pari.  Vol.  i.) 

We  venture  to  translate  the  document,  because  the  language 
is  not  its  chief  merit;  though  a  worthy  schoolmaster  of  our  ac- 
quaintance makes  use  of  it  with  great  advantage  as  a  Latin  les- 
son for  his  boys,  and  we  honour  him  for  his  choice.  The  com- 
mencement is  disfigured  by  fables  of  national  antiquity,  a  foUy 
then  in  fashion ;  but  the  body  of  the  letter  has  a  substance  whica 
nud&es  any  language  classical.  We  know  not  who  composed  it. 
From  intrinsic  evidence,  we  should  say  Bruce  himself  had  a  hand 
in  it,  but  whether  penned  by  his  Chancellor,  the  good  Abbot  Ber- 
nard, or  dictated  by  the  imited  prelates,  barons,  and  commons  of 
Scodand,  it  is  equally  remarkable.  Similar  expressions  might  be 
cnlied  out  of  the  pages  of  rhetorical  historians,  putting  classical 
sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  their  imaginary  heroes.  But  here 
is  a  real  transaction  of  real  men.  Their  names  are  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words.  Here  are  their  seals  of  arms, 
earl,  baron,  knight,  and  squire.  Many  a  Scotchman  has  got 
his  first  heraldry  firom  the  coat  of  his  ancestor  affixed  to  that 
letter.  It  is  a  genuine  state  paper,  as  authentic  as  any  of  the 
blue  books  "  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed." 
And  were  these  men  not  worthy  of  the  freedom  they  gained  I 
To  oujr  mind,  the  letter  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  the  Pope 
shows  a  developed  nationality,  a  rational  patriotism,  an  intense 
love  of  independence,  which  at  that  day  were  without  parallel. 

Nor  was  it  in  statesmen  and  soldiers  only,  nor  in  public  affairs 
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alone,  that  this  national  spirit  was  found.  John  Barbour,  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  was  a  historian  and  poet  not  unworthy  to 
celebrate  the  war  of  Scotch  independence  and  the  deeds  of  Bruce. 
His  work  was  long  very  popular  in  Scotland.  It  had  gone 
through  more  than  twenty  editions.  It  was  to  be  found  in  the 
cottage  window  along  with  books  of  devotion ;  and  it  would  have 
kept  its  ground  against  even  Chambers'  Journal  and  the  Penny 
Magazine,  but  for  the  singular  misfortune  of  its  lately  falling  into 
the  hands  of  two  learned  editors,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
rendering  it  unreadable.  The  edition  of  Pinkerton,  1790,  is 
certainly  the  worst.  He  used  a  transcript  made  by  an  ignorant 
scribe,  without  himself  collating  any  of  the  MSS.  His  readings 
are  in  general  bad,  and  the  notes  with  which  he  has  loaded  his 
pages  contain  an  incredible  quantity  of  errors  and  misrepresen- 
tations. But  the  edition  of  1820,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  respec- 
table lexicographer,  is  scarcely  more  commendable.  He  professes 
to  adhere,  indeed,  to  one  old  manuscript  with  more  tnan  rear 
sonable  fidelity,  and  has  thought  himself  bound  to  give  all  its 
manifest  errors,  and  even  to  exaggerate  the  barbarous  spelling 
of  the  original,  where  it  was  left  in  his  discretion  by  the  abbre- 
viated writing  of  the  scribe.  It  was  imfortunate  that  the  editor 
should  conceive  it  his  duty  to  render  a  hitherto  popular  book 
unintelligible.  He  deciphered  the  MS.  with  diflSculty,  and  he 
is  singularly  unimaginative  in  detecting  its  probable  errors, 
while  his  notes  shew  him  to  have  been  altogether  imprepared  by 
previous  study  and  reading  for  such  an  imdertaking.  By  these, 
the  latest  and  unreadable  editions,  filling  the  market,  the  fine 
old  Scotch  Odyssey  has  been  banished  from  the  book-shelf  of 
the  peasant,  and  is  scarcely  now  read  except  as  a  book  of  histo- 
rical reference. 

Barbour,  indeed,  is  no  mean  chronicler.  Subsequent  historians 
have  borne  testimony  to  his  truth  and  skill  of  narration.  Wyn- 
toun  speaks  of  him  as  writing, — 

"  In  metre  far  mare  vertuously 
Than  I  can  think  by  my  study." 

And  Fordun  passed  over  the  war  of  independence  because  it  had 
been  already  treated  by  Barbour.  But  it  is  not  as  the  recorder  of 
passing  events  that  the  Archdeacon  now  chiefly  attracts  our  notice. 
He  gives  us  charming  pictures  of  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  Bruce  and  the  brave  men  who  followed  him,  outraged 
and  hunted  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  as  fierce  in  their  turn,  but  re- 
verting readily  to  the  decencies  and  charities  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  his  pictures  of  the  love  and  confi- 
dence that  existed  between  the  prince  and  his  followers.  If  ever 
there  was  an  age  of  chivalry  it  was  then,  when  men  fimght 
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against  all  odds  in  a  high  and  holy  cause;  not  in  the  wars 
painted  by  Froissart,  when  a  company  of  men-at-arms  clad  in 
iron  loved  to  ride  over  thousands  of  the  naked  jacquerie,  Bar- 
bour himself  was  fiiU  of  patriotism  and  chivalry  ;  and  how  often 
of  old  must  the  heart  of  a  soldier  have  beaten  under  the  church- 
man's gown !  He  celebrates  feats  of  individual  prowess  and 
daring,  as  if  he  could  have  taken  his  share  in  them,  and  he  luxu- 
riates in  describing  the  splendid  evolutions  of  troops  preparing 
for  or  engaging  in  battle. 

After  enumerating  with  much  skill  all  the  host  which  Edward 
poured  upon  Scotland  at  Bannockburn,  both  of  England  all  that 
might  bear  arms,  and — 

Of  Gascoyne  and  of  Almany, 

And  the  worthiest  of  Bretaigny. 
*  *  * 

All  Wales  also  with  him  had  he, 
And  of  Iriand  a  gret  menye, 
Of  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  and  Bayonne 
He  had  mony  of  great  renowns ;" 

and  describing  the  hiighty  army,  with  its  baggage  troops  over- 
spreading all  the  land,  he  says  men  might  see 

"  Mony  a  worthie  man  and  wight, 
And  mony  an  armur  gayly  dight. 
And  mony  a  sturdy  stirring  steed 
Arrayit  intil  rych  wede  ; 
Mony  helmis  and  haberjowns, 
Sheldis,  and  speris,  and  penowns. 
And  so  mony  a  cumly  knyght. 
That  it  seemid  that  into  fyght 
Thai  suld  vencuis  the  world  all  hail." 

Describing  the  march  from  Berwick, — 

"  Both  hills  and  valies  helit  thai  (they  hid) 
As  the  battails  that  were  braid 
Departit,  over  the  feldis  raid, 
The  sone  was  brycht  and  shyning  der. 
And  armouris  that  burnyst  wer 
Sa  blomit  with  the  sunnis  heme 
That  all  the  land  was  in  a  leme  (blaze), 
Banners  right  fayrly  flaming 
And  pensils  to  the  wynd  waving, 
Sa  fele  ther  wer  of  ser  quentiB, 
(So  many  there  were  of  great  quaintness). 
That  it  were  gret  slyght  to  devise.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Bruce  reviews  his  troops,  and  finds  them 
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"  of  hardy  countenance,"  and  he  who  "  knew  him  well**  in  such 
matter,  rejoiced  in  their  gallant  bearing, — 

"  And  thoucht  that  men  of  sa  gret  will, 
Giff  thai  wald  set  thair  will  thartil, 
Suld  be  full  hard  to  win  per-fay. 
'  And  as  he  met  them  in  the  way 
He  welcumit  thaim  with  gladsum  fi«*e, 
Speking  gud  wordis  here  and  there. 
And  thai,  that  thair  lord  so  mekely 
Saw  welcum  thaim,  and  so  hamely, 
Joyful  thai  wer  and  thoucht  that  thai 
Aught  well  to  put  them  tiU  assay 
Of  hard  fechting  or  stalwart  sture 
For  to  maynteynie  his  honour." 

On  Sunday  in  the  morning  they  heard  mass,  and  were  shnFed^ 
many, 

"  That  thoucht  to  die  in  that  mell§, 
Or  then  to  mak  their  cuntre  free. 
To  God  for  thair  right  prayit  thai. 
Thar  dynit  nane  of  thaim  that  day 
Bot,  for  the  vigil  of  Sanct  John, 
Thai  fastit  water  and  breid  upon." 

A  number  of  admirable  incidents  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  great 
battle — Douglas  hastening  to  Randolph's  rescue  when  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  against  the  desire  of  the  king,  but  stopping  when 
he  sees  his  friend  likely  to  have  the  better  oy  his  own  force,  lest 
he  might  deprive  him  of  some  of  the  praise  to  be  won — ^Bruce'a 
own  encounter  with  Sir  Henry  de  Bonun — the  kneeling  of  the 
Scotch  army,  and  the  diflTerent  inferences  of  the  rash  Edward 
and  the  veteran  De  Umphravil. 

"  The  Scottis  men  commounaly 
Knelyt  all  doune  to  God  to  pray, 
And  a  short  prayer  thar  made  they 
To  God  to  help  them  in  that  fycht. 
And  when  the  Inglis  king  had  sycht 
Of  thaim  kneling,  he  said  in  hy, 
*  Yon  folk  knel  to  ask  mercy.* 
Sir  Ingraham  said,  '  Ye  say  suth  now, 
Thai  ask  mercy,  but  none  at  youJ  " 

After  this  solemn  note  of  preparation,  the  battle  follows  with 
good  picturesque  effect.  The  mighty  host  of  England  broken 
against  the  wall  of  Scotch  spears,  the  crash  of  lances,  the  break- 
ing of  armour,  the  confusion  and  slaughter,  the  grass  red  with 
blood,  and  the  panic  and  flight,  are  given  with  some  Homeric 
power.  Afterwards  the  conduct  ot  the  weak  Edward,  who 
allowed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to  lead  him  away  by  his  bridlcn 
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rein,  is  contrasted  very  skilfully  with  the  chivalry  of  Sir  Giles 
de  Argentejni  who  might  not  flee,  and  spurred  to  meet  death  in 
battle,  shouting  his  war-cry,  "  De  Argente." 

We  owe  to  Barbour  the  earliest  notices  of  popular  Celtic 
poetry,  of  Gaul-Macmorni  and  Fingal,  together  with  many 
Norman  romances,  the  possession  of  which  would  now  be  above 
all  price.  But  some  of  the  pictures  in  which  these  are  intro- 
duced, derive  a  higher  interest  from  other  sources.  Almost  at 
the  lowest  of  Bruce's  fortunes,  when  his  little  band  of  faithM 
followers,  Douglas,  de  la  Hay,  Campbell,  and  his  brother  Nigel, 
were  joined  by  their  ladies, 

"  That  for  lejle  luff,  and  lawt^ 
Wald  partneris  of  thair  painis  be," 

and  were  wandering  in  the  hills  of  Perthshire,  destitute  of  all 
necessaries  and  of  food,  Barbour  describes  Douglas,  who  is  always 
his  favourite  hero,  as  very  active  in  procuring  it,  sometimes  ve- 
nison, sometimes  fish,  which  he  caught  with  "  gynnes,"  and  some- 
times making  a  foray  into  the  low  country  for  cattle.  The  king 
was  always  their  comforter,  supporting  them  by  his  example,  ana 
cheering  them  with  stories  from  history  and  romance. 

"  And  fenyeit  to  mak  better  cher, 
Then  he  had  matir  to,  be  far ; 
For  his  causs  geid  fra  ill  to  war." 

At  length  the  ladies'  strength  quite  failed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  them  for  security,  under  the  charge  of  Nigel  Bruce,  to 
Edldrummy.  The  king  gave  up  the  horses  of  his  party  for  their 
service,  and  resolved  that  he  and  his  followers  should  nenceforth 
go  on  foot. 

"  The  que3nie,  and  all  hyr  cumpany. 
Lap  on  thair  horss,  and  fiirth  thai  fare. 
Men  mycht  have  sene  wha  had  bene  there, 
At  leve  takyng  the  ladyis  grete 
And  mak  ther  face  with  teris  wet ; 
And  knightis,  for  thar  luflSs  sake, 
Bath  sigh,  and  wep,  and  mumyng  make  ; 
Thai  kissit  thair  luffis  at  thair  partyng." 

With  such  touches  of  gentleness  does  the  old  poet  know  to  re- 
lieve his  stern  story  of  hardship  and  battle. 

Bruce  was  now  making  his  way  for  Cantyre,  where  he  was  to 
spend  the  winter.  On  the  journey  they  had  to  cross  Loch-Lo- 
mond, and  for  that  purpose,  only  one  little  boat,  fit  to  carry  three 
at  a  time,  which  had  been  sunk  for  hiding,  was  found  by  the  in- 
defatigable James  of  Douglas.  During  the  time  that  was  con- 
sumed in  crossing  the  lake. 
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"  The  king,  the  whilis,  meryly 
Red  to  thaim  that  ivar  him  by, 
Eomanys  of  worthi  Ferambrace, 
That  worthily  ourcummyn  was, 
Throw  the  rycht  douchty  Oly wer ; 
And  how  the  Douse  pairs  wer 
Assegyt  intill  Egrymor, 
Whar  King  Lawyne  lay  thaim  befor,. 

With  may  thowsandis  then  I  can  say. 

*  *  *  * 

The  gud  king  apon  this  maner 
Comfortit  thaim  that  war  him  nere ; 
And  maid  thaim  gamin  and  solace. 
Till  that  his  folk  all  passit  was." 

Bruce  in  aii  address  to  his  soldiers  before  battle  teUs  them — 

"  He  that  dois  for  his  cuntre 
Sail  herberit  in  Hevin  be." 

Barbour's  impassioned  apostrophe  to  freedom  is  not  to  be  passed 
over,  though  more  commonly  quoted. 

"  Ah  fredome  is  a  nobil  thing  I 

Fredome  makis  man  to  have  liking  (delight) 

Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gifi&s 

He  levis  at  ese,  that  freely  levis. 

A  nobil  hart  may  have  none  ese, 

Na  ellis  noght  that  may  him  plese 

Gif  fredome  failyie ;  for  fre  liking 

Is  yamit  (desired)  our  all  other  thing. 

Na  he  that  ay  has  levit  fre 

May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  properte. 

The  anger,  na  the  wretchit  dome 

That  is  couplit  to  foule  thryldome. 

Bot  gif  he  had  assay  it  it, 

Than  all  per  quer  he  suld  it  wit ; 

And  suld  think  fredome  mare  to  pryse 

Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  fine  old  poem  because  we 
think  it  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  now  is.  It  is  a  proud 
thing  to  have  given  a  subject  for  such  an  odyssey,  and  to  have 
had  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  it. 

The  soul  of  Bruce  did  not  revive  in  his  son,  and  it  was  hard 
for  the  people  to  struggle  without  a  leader  against  the  power 
and  art  of  the  sovereigns  of  England.  But  the  Scotch  spirit 
cannot  be  said  to  have  failed.  In  the  worst  of  times,  it  shewed 
itself  in  the  brief  reply  of  the  Parliament  to  the  proposal  of  Edward 
for  the  union  of  the  Crowns, — "  nunquam  se  velle  consentire 
AngHcum  super  se  regnare ;"  and  is  apparent  even  in  the  son  of 
the  first  Stewart  being  obliged  to  change  his  name  from  John 
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to  avoid  the  evil  omen  and  hateful  recollections  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  unhappy  Balliol. 

It  is  something  for  a  nation  to  have  a  common  principle  and 
feeling,  even  though  it  should  be  only  detestation  of  its  oppressors. 
An  English  war  became  actually  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  State  ; 
and  the  national  love  of  independence  henceforth  took  the  shape 
of  a  cordial  and  heai1;y  hatred  of  England  and  everything  Eng- 
lish, which  was  destined  long  afterwards  to  contribute  largely 
towards  the  most  important  events  of  our  history. 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  impose  a  liturgy  upon  Scot- 
land, detestation  of  the  Englislr  source  from  which  it  emanated, 
and  the  English  authority  by  which  it  was  to  be  enforced,  gave 
heat  to  the  theological  and  doctrinal  objections  entertained  to 
the  service-book  itself.  Gillespy's  famous  book,  which  elicited 
the  first  spark  of  the  literary  controversy  that  preceded  an  appeal 
to  other  arguments,  was  entitled  the  "  English- Popish  Ceremo- 
nies Displayed."  Resistance  to  English  rule  was  the  patriotic 
!)rinciple  of  that  age,  and  its  effect  on  Scotland  we  are  prepared 
or ;  but  it  is  the  most  wonderful,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
the  most  providential  fruit  of  such  a.  feeling,  that  the  Scotch 
movement,  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam,)  "  in  its  ultimate 
results,  preserved  the  liberties,  and  overthrew  the  monarchy  of 
England." — Const  Hist.  Eng.j  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

It  was  to  a  more  peaceful  rivalry  with  England,  that  our  coun- 
try even  before  the  Union  owed  such  great  enterprises  of  foreign 
trade,  as  the  Darien  Scheme  and  the  African  Company — under- 
takings beyond  her  strength ;  the  issue  of  which  might  have 
discouraged  a  different  people.  But  unfortunate  as  they  were, 
they  planted  in  Scotland  the  seeds  of  that  commercial  spirit 
which  has  led  in  our  own  time  to  such  a  marvellous  height  of 
prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  acquainted  with  Scotland  only  as  it  is,  to 
carry  the  mind  back  to  its  state  at  the  period  preceding  the 
Union.  Our  country  then  consisted  of  two  great  divisions,  inha- 
bited by  people  of  different  race,  and  differing  in  language  and 
manners.  The  larger  in  surface,  a  range  of  mountain  pastures, 
was  held  by  Celts,  possessing  all  the  peculiaiities  of  that  people 
unmodified,  and  many  of  the  common  characteristics  of  pastoral 
and  half-savage  life — faithful,  brave,  hardy,  patient  of  suffering, 
but  constitutionally  indolent,  incapable  of  sustained  exertion, 
and  superstitiously  averse  to  change.  Difference  of  language 
severed  them  from  the  governing  class ;  and  the  mass  of  this 
people  recked  little  of  political  rights  or  national  advantages. 
They  had  lived  hitherto  regardless  of  all  law  but  the  will  of  their 
chiefs,  and  knowing  no  patriotism  beyond  a  passionate  attachment 
to  their  native  glens.  The  Scotch  Celt  has  the  courtesy  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  a  tinge  of  poetry  inseparable  from  a  shepherd 
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life  among  the  mountains.  The  seeds  of  romance  and  poetiy 
perhaps  lie  deeper  in  his  dreaming  nature ;  but  as  a  people,  the 
Highlanders  had  never  shewn  any  public  spirit,  properly  so 
called,  nor  much  capacity  for  letters  or  science,  or  mental  exer- 
tion. In  all  political  questions,  this  large  portion  of  the  people 
and  its  opinion  were  in  fact  to  be  discounted. 

Across  the  "  Highland  Line"  was  a  people  differing  in  all 
respects  from  their  northern  neighbours,  and  much  nearer  akin 
to  the  "  auld  enemies  of  England"  than  they  were  at  all  conscioos 
of.  The  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  speaking  generally  the 
agricultural  land  of  Scotland,  including  all  its  towns^  has,  for 
seven  centuries,  been  occupied  by  a  people  of  mixed  Saxon, 
Flemish,  and  Danish  blood ;  at  any  rate,  of  Teutonic  race  and 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  with  the  hereditary  features  of 
then*  race.  The  Lowland  Scot  is  frugal,  patient  of  toil,  caatiouSy 
yet  not  cowardly,  nor  devoid  of  enterprise,  sober-minded,  not 
generally  imaginative,  but  with  a  vein  of  romance  capable  of 
being  excited  to  the  highest  enthusiasm,  and  tenacious  of  his 
pui'pose  to  a  degree  of  great  obstinacy.  In  spite  of  local  circum- 
stances, this  people  had  early  taken  a  part  in  the  intellectual 
struggle  of  Europe.  A  national  system  of  schools  had  spread 
the  benefit  of  education  through  all  classes.  They  certainly  were 
not  eager  or  bustling  politicians ;  but  in  questions  which  they  felt 
to  affect  their  liberty  or  rehgion,  no  people  could  be  more  zealous. 

At  the  period  preceding  the  Union,  the  people  of  the  Low- 
lands had  no  sympathy  with  their  Highland  countrymen.  Aliens 
in  blood  and  language,  they  regarded  them  only  as  lawless  and 
dangerous  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  feud  with  Eng- 
land had  not  been  appeased,  when  Cromwell  laid  his  heavy  hand 
upon  them;  and  themisgovemment  of  the  two  kings  who  succeeded 
him  made  the  name  of  Englishman  synonymous  with  injustice 
and  oppression  in  Scotland.  The  result  of  the  Darien  expedition, 
in  which  a  nmltitude  of  young  Scotch  adventurers  perished 
miserably,  had,  of  new,  roused  the  passions  of  the  whole  people 
against  England,  and  the  tragedy  of  Glencoe  had  inspired  some- 
thing of  a  national  feeling  of  norror  and  indignation  among  the 
Highlanders. 

It  is  now  a  century  and  a  h^lf  since  the  Union  incorporated 
two  countries  which  nature  had  joined,  and  the  passions  of 
men  had  so  long  put  asunder.  The  measure  was  as  unpopular 
at  first  as  ever  a  subsequent  Um'on  has  been  in  Ireland.  It  must 
always,  indeed,  with  the  most  phlegmatic  people,  be  irksome  to 
suffer  conjunction  with  a  greater  and  richer  state.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  ancient  kingdom,  of  no  obscure  history  and  literature,  full 
of  high  memories,  not  decayed  or  barbarised,  were  about  to  lose  its 
identity— its  national  existence,  and  be  degraded  into  a  province* 
Lord  Bclhaven,  and  the  patriot  party,  denounced  the  measure  in 
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the  Scotch  Parliament  as  a  "  patricide" — worse  than  parricide ; 
and  members  who  voted  for  the  Government  scheme,  many  of 
whom  were  bribed,  were  in  great  danger  from  the  mob.  How 
the  event  has  verified  these  predictions  of  evil  may  be  best 
gathered  from  comparing  the  state  of  the  country  then  and  now. 

The  best  parts  of  Scotland  were  then  poorly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing scanty  and  precarious  crops.  There  was  no  agricultural 
skill,  no  attention  to  stock,  no  capital  nor  energy  among  the  far- 
mers ;  and  among  the  lower  rural  class,  filth,  rags,  poverty  tend- 
ing ever  towards  starvation.  In  the  towns,  a  petty  pedling  trade, 
no  manufactures,  somewhat  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  but  (save  in  the  capital)  none  of  its  elegancies  or  refine- 
ments. No  means  of  communication,  no  roads,  except  between 
the  great  towns ;  rarely  bridges  over  the  rivers ;  no  harbours  but 
such  as  bountifiil  nature  provided. 

Now,  in  every  agricultural  district,  fields  cultivated  like  gar- 
dens, sheep  and  cattle  of  choice  breeds,  crowded  bam  yards,  and 
comfortable  farm-houses,  mark  the  progress  of  the  farming  class  ; 
while  smiling  hamlets,  not  placed  on  the  sweet  village  green  and 
under  the  mighty  trees  of  England,  but  substantial  and  cleanly, 
speak  an  inaustrious,  comfortable,  and  contented  peasantry. 
Bridges  have  been  built  over  all  our  rivers,  and  good  roads  lead 
every  where,  even  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  Gentlemen's 
seats  have  been  restored  or  created  in  immense  numbers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ornamental  culture  ;  while  planting  and  draining, 
on  a  large  scale,  have  not  only  produced  their  immediate  advan- 
tages, but  have  greatly  improved  the  general  climate  and  healthi- 
ness of  the  country. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  towns  and  trading  community 
would  keep  pace  with  the  rural  improvements  ;  but  the  rapid  rise 
of  Scotch  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  progress  of  the  towns 
in  wealth,  comfort,  and  civilization,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all 
calculation  or  precedent.  This  flood  of  improvement  has  swept 
away,  in  a  great  measure,  the  barriers  that  divided  the  different 
races  of  Scotchmen.  The  Gael,  seduced  from  his  hills  by  the 
temptations  of  the  trading  towns,  has  half  adopted  the  Saxon  im- 

{rovements,  while  the  Southern  Scot  has  learnt  to  value  the 
lighlander  and  his  beautiful  country.  Commercial  prosperity 
has  gone  far  to  obliterate  the  old  invidious  limits  that  separated 
the  class  of  gentry  from  the  trading  classes.  Society  has  been 
hurrying  forward  so  fast  as  to  lose  sight  of  caste. 

We  have  got  much  from  England  besides  wealth  and  an  open- 
ing for  enterprize.  We  have  learned  fi'om  her  a  respect  for  the 
laws  and  for  order,  and  a  purer  standard  of  public  and  judicial 
conduct.  We  have  benefited  from  contact  with  her  freer  insti- 
tutions and  noble  character;  but  without  losing  our  national 
idendty.    In  a  century  after  the  Union,  the  Scotch  hatred  to 
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"  the  auld  enemies  oi  England,"  and  John  Bull's  contempt  for 
the  name  of  Scot,  had  changed  into  mutual  respect  and  the 
most  wholesome  rivalry  and  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  com- 
merce, arts,  and  literature.  Clanship  has  disappeared  with  its 
mischiefs  and  its  virtues,  but  it  has  left,  we  think,  some  notable 
traces.  Distant  cousijiship,  neglected  in  other  countries,  is  here 
had  in  remembrance,  and  forms  a  bond  of  many-linked  kindness. 
The  Scotch  peasant  of  every  district,  but  especially  of  the  High- 
lands, often  claims  kindred  with  some  family  of  rank ;  and  nis 
claim  is  not  always  sneered  at.  This  begets  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  different  ranks  of  society,  than,  we  fear,  now  exists 
in  England;  on  one  side,  consideration  and  kindness;  on  the 
other,  respect  without  servility.  Our  blue-bonnet  may  not  have 
the  sturdy  independence  of  the  English  yeoman,  but  he  has 
more  courtesy  and  respect  for  rank  because  he  is  better  treated. 
The  whipster  is  not  of  Scotch  rearing  who  addresses  the  cottar 
with  "  You,  sir,"  or  speaks  of  our  rustics  as  "  clods,"  or  by  any 
newer  equivalent  designation.  We  believe  such  insolence  is 
disappearing  in  England,  but  that  country  has  a  long,  bad  road 
to  re-trace  before  even  her  rural  districts  can  be  happy  in  the 
old  mutual  confidence  and  respect  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor. 
We  have  said  there  was  no  love  for  England  to  smooth  the 
working  of  the  Union.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  since  that 
event,  our  country  has  been  dandled  into  life  by  partial  or  tender 

fovernment.  As  a  part  of  the  Upited  Kingdom,  Scotland  has 
een  till  lately  much  misgoverned,  through  the  indifference  and 
neglect  of  English  statesmen,  and  the  jobbing  of  Scotch  sub- 
ordinates. There  have  been  two  considerable  Rebellions,  not 
originating  in  the  old  national  feud,  which  yet  threatened  a  war 
of  races ;  the  last  of  them  suppressed  with  a  ferocity  that  savoured 
of  revenge  for  previous  discomfiture.  We  have  had  faction  and 
jobbing  at  home,  and  no  want  of  those  who  blew  up  the  flame  of 
English  prejudice  against  us.  Over  and  through  all  these  im- 
pediments, with  no  natural  advantages  of  position,  soil,  or  climate, 
Scotland  has  become  prosperous  and  happy  through  the  ener^ 
and  prudence  of  her  people,  and  by  means  of  that  national  spirit 
whicn  directed  all  individual  acquisitions,  all  selfish  gains,  to  feed 
the  tide  of  national  prosperity.  Wherever,  at  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth,  an  opening  is  found  for  enterprize,  there,  surely,  a 
Scot  is  to  be  found,  struggling  with  the  foremost ;  and,  when 
among  the  green  recesses  of  our  own  hills,  the  traveller  Ughts  on 
a  dwelhng  of  more  elegance  than  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
there  some  native,  returned  from  the  burning  East,  has  fixed  his 
rest,  to  spread  kindness  and  comfort  around  him,  and  to  lay  bis 
bones  at  last  among  his  own  people. 

The  spirit  is  less  fierce ;  it  runs  in  other  channels ;  but  it  flows 
as  deep  and  strong  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  battle  cry  o{  ^^  Ir- 
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dependence."  It  has  imbued  our  poetry,  our  whole  literature, 
our  music.  From  the  days  of  Barbour,  the  songs  of  our  hills 
and  glens  had  turned  upon  subjects  that  excited  the  national 
feeling.  The  Archdeacon,  speaking  of  an  exploit  of  Sir  John 
Soulis  in  Eskdale,  says,  he  needed  not  describe  it,  for  it  is  the 
subject  <rf  c^  popular  ballad : — 

^'  Young  wemen,  when  tjiai  will  play, 
Syng  it  amang  thaim  ilka  day  ;*' 

That  ballad  poetry,  mixed  with  the  gentler  strains  of  Scotch 

Eastoral,  and  with  music  as  peculiar,  has  given  to  Scotchmen  a 
ond  of  united  feeling  which  time  and  distance  cannot  destroy. 
A  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  relates,  how  an  English 
gentleman  travelling  in  Palestine,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  as  he 
passed  through  a  country  town,  heard  a  woman,  who  was  sitting 
at  a  door  dandling  her  child,  singing,  ^'  Bothwell  bank  thou 
bloomest  fair."  The  gentleman  hereat  exceedingly  wondered, 
and  forthwith,  in  English,  saluted  the  woman,  who  joyfully  an- 
swered him,  and  said,  she  was  right  glad  to  see  a  gentleman  of 
our  isle,  and  told  him  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  came 
first  from  Scotland  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice  thither,  where 
her  fortune  was  to  be  the  wife  of  an  officer  under  the  Turk. 
{VerstegaiiLS  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence.  Antw.,  1605.) 
The  fountain  is  not  exhausted  nor  the  stream  dried  up.  The 
men  in  whom  the  peculiar  genius  of  Scotland  has  shewn  itself 
with  the  greatest  force  are  of  our  own  time.  Bums  in  one  of  his 
early  letters  writes : 

"  The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard  is  by  far  my  highest  pride ;  to 
continue  to  deserve  it  is  n^y  most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes 
and  Scottish  story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish  to  sing.  I  have  no 
dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages 
through  Caledonia  ;  to  sit  on  the  fields  of  her  battles  ;  to  wander  on 
the  romantic  banks  of  her  rivers  ;  and  to  muse  by  the  stately  towers  or 
venerable  ruins,  once  the  honoured  abodes  of  her  heroes." 

He  describes  himself  as  "  saying  a  fervent  prayer  for  old  Cale- 
donia over  the  hole  in  a  blue  whinstone  where  Robert  de  Bruce 
fixed  his  royal  standard  on  the  banks  of  Bannockburn,"  and 
says  in  his  own  vehement  way,  "  The  story  of  Wallace  poured  a 
Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which  will  boil  along  there  till 
the  floodgates  of  hfe  shut  in  eternal  rest." 

Bums  and  Scott  divide  between  them  the  field  of  the  old  un- 
named bards  of  Scotland.  Burns  was  the  heir  of  their  sweet  pas- 
torals and  tender  and  melancholy  love  songs.  Scott  inherited 
undisputed  dominion  in  the  romantic  and  the  historical  ballad. 
But  each  brought  something  of  his  own  that  carried  him  far  above 
the  region  of  his  predecessors.     It  is  not  only  that  Bums's  songs 
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have  superseded  the  familiar  time-honoured  lays  sune  hy  the 
whole  people.  In  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  in  his  "  Tam 
O'Shanter,"  and  other  poems,  he  has  thrown  a  poetical  halo 
around  the  national  character,  and  fixed  an  ideal  of  Scotch  hmh 
tic  life  which  will  raise  it  above  vulgarity  for  ever. 

Scott  says  somewhere,  that  he  was  the  first  traveller  that  ever 
entered  the  remote  district  of  Liddisdale  in  a  wheel  carriage. 
He  was  then  collecting  the  materials  of  his  Border  Minstrelsy, 
and  anxious  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  his  beloved  country. 
On  passing  lately  through  that  district,  we  were  assured  that  the 
old  border  traditions  of  Liddisdale  are  rapidly  disappearing  be- 
fore the  romantic  fictions  of  Scott  himself;  and  the  glens  and 
streams  formerly  remembered  for  the  scene  of  some  actual  moss- 
trooping  foray,  are  now  associated  with  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  or  the  adventures  of  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Meg  Mer- 
rilees.  All  who  have  visited  Loch  Katrine — and  who  has  not! 
know  that  it  is  the  same  there,  and  that  the  boatmen  on  the  lake, 
instead  of  chaunting  a  Highland  legend,  shew  you  the  scene  of 
the  stag  hunt — the  place  where  died  the  "  gallant  grey,"  and 
the  path  by  which  Fitz  James  climbed  into  sight  of  the  lake ; 
while  the  beautiful  islet  that  once  rejoiced  in  a  hard  Gaelic  name 
is  now  known  only  as  "  Ellen's  Isle." 

These  are  the  witcheries  of  genius ;  but  it  is  a  genius  national 
in  its  essence,  and  heightening  and  spreading  its  nationality ;  it 
comprehends  all  classes,  it  makes  itself  felt  by  the  most  nnim» 
pressible ;  it  affords  a  common  ground  for  the  most  worldly  and 
the  most  imaginative;  for  the  utilitarian  politician,  and  the 
poet  in  his  finest  frenzy.  Harry  Dundas  and  Robert  Boms 
might  meet  there  and  feel  for  once  alike. 

fi*  we  seem  to  have  kept  out  of  view  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— the  national  faults  and  prejudices  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  that 
we  do  not  see  and  feel  them.  No  one  is  so  well  aware  of  them 
as  a  countryman.  The  caricatures  of  Smollett,  Scott,  and  Miss 
Ferrier  are  not  less  severe  than  those  of  Churchill  and  Foote ; 
and  they  are  truer  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  for  our  present  ob- 
ject to  dwell  upon  our  national  foibles.  They  are  as  nothing 
we  say  it  with  all  humility,  when  compared  with  the  benefits 
that  we  derive  from  our  nationality. 

The  question  of  the  ancient  independence  of  Scotland,  which 
once  shook  two  nations,  is  now  a  matter  simply  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  Dr.  Lingard  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  may  be  li^^t 
or  wrong  in  their  constitutional  view ;  we  do  not  much  care.  Ac- 
cording to  our  notion,  our  countrymen  best  proved  their  claim 
to  independence  by  showing  they  were  worthy  of  it.  We  would 
not  willingly  lose  the  memory  of  that  independence,  and  of  the 
struggle  to  defend  it,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  what  is  best  in  the  national  character  and  genius. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Notice  8ur  le  Speculum  humance  Salvationis.  Par 
J.  Marie  Guichard.    Paris,  1840.     8vo. 

2.  La  plus  andenne  Gravure  connue  avec  une  date.  Mimoirepar 
le  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  de  rinstitut  de  France^  PrSsenid 
dans  la  sdance  du  7  Mai  1845.     4to. 

3.  Opinion  dun  Bibliophile  sur  VEstampe  de  1418  conservSe  a  la 
BibliothSque  Royale  de  Bruxelles.  Par  M.  J.  A.  C.  Bruxelles, 
1846.     4to. 

4.  Quelques  Mots  sur  la  Gravure  au  MilUsime  de  1418.  Par  C. 
D.  B.    BruxeUes,  1846.     4to. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man  to  endeavour 
to  eternize,  a  restless  activity  that  leads  him  to  reproduce,  his 
mimic  effort  at  creation.  Hastening  on  to  corruption  and  decay, 
fain  would  he  leave  behind  him  some  memento  of  his  earthly 

riage,  or  preserve  the  image  of  something  loved  or  admired, 
default  of  these  two  incentives,  if  not  in  conjunction  with 
them,  the  insatiable  desire  to  materialize  the  workings  of  his 
brain  is  ever  active.  The  different  branches  of  the  fine  arts  are 
but  so  many  various  modes  of  embodying  thought  and  feeling, 
dressing  them  up  in  a  form  appropriated  to  the  infinite  diversity 
of  intelligences.  Some  individuals  are  more  susceptible  to  im- 
pressions from  mind  as  conveyed  by  words,  others  seek  rather 
the  medium  of  music,  and  others  of  painting.  This  latter  art 
forms  one  of  many  that  may  alike  be  classed  as  appertaining  to 
the  science  of  delineation  in  general. 

To  us  all  things  in  this  world  are  more  or  less  valuable,  ac- 
oording  as  they  more  or  less  embody  that  complex  idea  called 
mindn  But  each  manifestation  of  mind  is  important,  first  in  its 
own  particular  sphere,  and  then  as  forming  part  of  a  great  whole  ; 
moreover,  each  one  has  its  peculiar  advantage  or  utility.  A 
simple  drawing  oft-times  conveys  a  more  accurate  representation 
than  can  be  effected  by  painting.  Engraving,  which  certainly 
cannot  compete  with  painting,  wanting  the  beauty  of  colouring, 
nor  even  with  drawing  for  softness  of  expression,  yet  offers  in 
some  respects  particular  advantages  over  those  two  branches  of 
art.  It  reproduces  to  an  infinite  numerical  amount  the  compo- 
sitions of  those  able  masters  in  the  art  of  design  who  enrich  the 
age  in  which  they  live  with  the  productions  of  their  genius.  En- 
graving multiplies  the  workings  of  talent ;  it  contributes  to  dif- 
tuse  a  general  taste  for  art,  by  presenting  the  cheap  acquisition 
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of  prints  to  those  whose  fortunes  would  not  permit  them   to 
indulge  a  love  for  fine  pictures. 

The  date  of  this  usefiil  invention  is  wholly  unknown,  and  its 
early  progress  remains  wrapt  in  obscurity ;  yet  may  we  be  sure 
that  the  art  of  engraving  forms,  in  some  rude  manner,  prevailed 
at  the  remotest  period  of  titne.  The  love  of  imitation,  so  natural 
to  the  human  breast,  prompted  a  rough  attempt  at  portraying  an 
object  that  struck  the  fancy,  of  tracing  upon  the  sand  some  frail 
and  fleeting  manifestation  of  thought.  Then  aros^  the  desire  of 
retaining  these  impressions,  and  then  of  multiplying  copies  of 
them. 

It  is  not  alone  as  an  abstract  history  of  art  thit  the  study  of 
engraving  becomes  interesting ;  we  may  also  pry  into  its  early 
records,  as  into  a  store-house  nlled  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  another  age.  A  curious  no  less  than  an  instructive  spectacle 
is  presented  to  us,  when  we  mark  the  various  purposes  to  which 
it  was  at  diflferent  times  applied,  the  arts  to  wnich  it  gave  rise, 
and  how  amid  so  many  changes  it  has  pursued  its  course  through 
centuries  down  to  our  time. 

We  may  comprise  all  the  various  branches  of  this  art  in  three 
great  divisions:  1.  Engraving  in  hollow  or  upon  metal.  2. 
Engraving  in  relief  whenier  upon  wood  or  upon  metal.  3.  En- 
graving in  bas-relief,  or  of  medals  and  fine  stones.  Under  the 
division  of  engraving  in  relief  are  comprised,^ — 1.  Engraving  on 
wood  with  a  single  block.  2.  Engraving  on  wood  with  two  or 
more  blocks,  or  engraving  in  chiaro-oscuro.  3.  Engraving  in 
relief  upon  copper  or  upon  steel. 

The  three  branches  we  have  mentioned,  each  of  which  par^ 
takes  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  sculpture,  carving,  and  enas- 
ing,  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  engraved  upon  stone  and  upon  metal. 
This  art  existed  even  among  the  Hebrews,  a  people  little  given 
to  the  fine  arts ;  the  cap  of  their  high-priest  was  decorated  with 
a  plate  of  gold  on  which  the  name  of  God,  Jehovah,  was  traced. 
Moses  frequently  makes  use  of  the  words  engraving  and  to  engrave. 
But,  as  M.  M.  Bartsch  and  Duchesne  have  observed,  there  is  a 
wide  difierence  between  the  term  engraving  as  applied  by  the 
ancients,  and  the  same  term  in  the  more  complicated  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it ;  although  modem  invention  has  only 
re/ined  upon  the  primitive  art,  not  substituted  another  in  its  stead. 
Engraving  has  not  been  discovered  of  later  centuries ;  but  im- 
proving upon  a  foundation  already  laid,  the  more  important  Art 
of  multiplying  copies  of  engravings  has  been  superadded. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  printing  from  wooden 
blocks  prevailed  among  the  Indians  at  the  very  earliest  period  of 
their  history  to  which  we  have  any  clue.     Theh,  as  now,  they 
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contrived  to  ornament  their  bodies  by  means  of  instruments  on 
which  were  engraven  in  relief  flowers,  shells,  or  figures  relative 
to  their  religion.*  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  others,  men- 
tion the  gaudy-coloured  stuffs  manufactured  by  the  Indians, 
imder  the  name  of  painted  or  flowered  tissues.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Indians  at  the  present  day  still  continue  to  prac- 
tise a  rude  method  of  printing  their  manufactures  from  wooden 
blocks.  No  record  exists  to  indicate  when  this  custom  was  first 
introduced  among  them,  and  be  it  remembered  that  the  Hindoos 
more  than  any  other  race  of  men,  pertinaciously  cling  to  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  We  find  on  their 
printed  manufactures  the  same  flowers  and  figures  of  animals 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  sometimes  diversified,  as  was  also 
the  case  in  olden  time,  with  representations  of  their  religious 
worship.  Their  designs  still  retain  the  same  imperfection,  their 
impressions  are  still  executed  at  a  single  stroke,  or  enriched  with 
but  a  slight  number  of  hatchings.  How  natural,  then,  to  con- 
clude that  the  process  now  used  in  the  production  of  their  painted 
or  printed  manufactures,  is  the  same  as  that  formerly  employed 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  art  of  printing  stuffs  has  prevailed  in  China  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  Chinese  themselves  are  of  opinion  that  this 
custom  led  the  way  amongst  them  to  printing  of  books.f  Some 
historians  assert  that  printed  books  existed  in  China  300  years 
before  Christ,  that  the  art  of  block-printing  already  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Emperor  von  Vang,  upwards 
of  eleven  centuries  before  Christ.  Palmer  confidently  speaks  of 
this  invention  as  having  been  known  in  China  and  Japan  at 
least  four  centuries  before  it  reached  Europe.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  incontestable  that  the  art  of  taking  off  im- 
pressions from  wooden  blocks  was  practised  in  China  in  the  year 
A.D.  932.  The  process  then  employed  to  print  books  in  that 
country  was  exactly  similar  to  the  method  still  in  use.  Each 
page  was  engraved  in  relief  on  a  wooden  block,  one  side  only  of 
the  paper  received  an  impression,  which  impression  was  made  by 
means  of  two  brushes.  One  brush  was  used  to  appljr  the  colour 
to  the  block,  and  the  other  to  rub  the  paper  when  laid  upon  the 
block  until  it  had  received  the  impression  .|  European  engravers 
of  old  followed  nearly  a  similar  process,§  and  it  is  still  employed 
by  manufacturers  of  playing-cards.     At  the  period  of  which  we 


*  Tieffenthaler,  Gdog.  de  rindoustan. 
^  Memoires  concernant  lea  Chinois,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

X  Ricci,  p.  19  and  20.     Grosier,  Suppl.  4  rHistoire  G^u^rale  de  la  Chine,  par 
M.)}Tiac  de  Mailla.     Vol.  xiii.  p.  742. 
§  Eni^ric  David,  Traits  sur  la  Gravure. 
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have  been  speaking  the  Chinese  ornamented  their  books  with 
prints  also  engraved  on  wood  and  in  relief.* 

It  is  prob^le  that  the  Egyptians,  who  sought  to  rival  the 
beauty  of  Indian  manufactures,  carried  home  from  the  nations  of 
the  Ganges  a  knowledge  of  printing  upon  stuffs  ;  for  Petronius 
speaking  of  their  tissues,  says  that  the  Egyptians  invented  aa 
abridgement  of  painting.  Even  after  Syria  had  been  overran  by 
the  warlike  Saracens,  the  towns  of  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Tyre 
still  presented  to  the  admiration  of  western  travellers^  preciotui 
remnants  of  antiquity,  in  the  shape  of  their  painted  and  printed 
stuffs.  So  late  as  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  we  still  find  existing 
in  the  environs  of  Aleppo  manufactures  of  common  printed  8tn£Bi 
called  chafarcanis^  which  were  formerly  bought  up  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  southern  provinces  of  France.f 

It  is  inexplicable  how  wood- engraving,  so  long  cultivated  by 
the  nations  of  the  East,  should  have  been  for  so  many  centuries 
neglected  in  Europe.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence  to  prove  whe- 
ther the  practice  of  this  art,  when  at  last  adopted,  was  imported 
from  Asia,  or  the  invention  took  place  anew  on  our  own  conti- 
nent. There  are  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  former  hjq^othe- 
sis.  The  activity  of  Indian  trade  did  not  slacken  during  the 
middle  ages ;  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  printed  stuffs  of 
the  East  formed  at  that  period  an  important  branch  of  commerce 
with  the  Arabs,  Italians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  general.  These  tissues  are  constantly  named  in  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  between  the  6th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. 

Still  we  cannot  thence  draw  any  positive  conclusion  that  the 
introduction  of  these  manufactures  throughout  Europe,  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  practice  amongst  us  of  taking  off  impressions 
from  wood-engravings.  No  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted^ 
has  ever  mentioned  engraving  as  a  new  art,  and  therefore  we  na- 
turally infer,  that  it  must  be  more  ancient  than  the  period  at  which 
we  can  date  the  earliest  record  transmitted  to  us.  Yet  are  the 
earliest  specimens  we  possess  so  very  rude  and  imperfect,  as  to 
afford  abundant  testimony  that  the  art  of  engraving  must  then 
have  been  in  its  first  stage  of  infancy.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
these  primitive  attempts.  We  find  many  proofs  that  engraving 
in  relief  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  A  num- 
ber of  seals,  with  names  engraved  in  relief,  still  exist  in  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  amateurs  ;  the  ground  part  was  hollowed  out, 
and  the  letters,  after  being  cut  in  relief,  were  covered  over  with 
some  coloured  substance,  which,  by  means  of  pressure,  was  trans- 


*  De  Guignes.  f  £in^ic  David,  TraiW  ear  la  Gravure. 
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with  a  sword  and  a  wheel ;  near  her  shoulder  a  bird  is  perched. 
On  the  left  of  the  Virgin  ia  St.  Barbara  holding  a  tower.  In 
fronty  to  the  right  hand,  St.  Dorothy  holds  a  nosegay  and  a 
basket  of  fruit ;  on  the  left  is  St.  Margaret,  with  a  cross  and  a 
book. 

All  the  figures  are  seated,  and  their  heads  encircled  with  the 
nimbus,  as  are  all  the  figures  of  saints  represented  even  by  mo- 
dem painters.  The  hair  of  the  Virgin  is  thrown  back ;  that  of 
the  four  saints  streams  over  their  shoulders.  Four  scrolls  pre- 
sent their  names  in  Gothic  characters.  The  paper-mark  is  an 
anchor  placed  horizontally  in  the  upper  division  of  the  leaf.  In 
the  middle,  near  the  bottom,  we  find  the  date  MCCCCXViil.  In 
point  of  execution,  this  print  is  very  tolerable,  the  composition  is 
good,  and  the  attitudes  are  easy  and  graceftd.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  whether  the  date  of  this  print  be  genuine 
or  not,  we  cannot  but  notice  a  most  striking  resemblance  between 
the  gate  and  palisaded  circle  in  the  Brussels  print,  and  the  same 
objects  in  the  first  plate  of  a  very  beautiful  copy  of  the  Historia 
sen  Providentia  Virginis  Mariae,  now  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  do  not  pretend  to  assign  a  date  to  the  Historia 
Virginis  Mariae,  but  we  feel  little  doubt  that  this  and  the  Brus- 
sels print  were  executed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  probably 
by  tne  same  artist. 

The  St.  Christopher,  which  before  the  discovery  we  have  just 
mentioned,  had  long  been  considered  as  the  earliest  print  bearing 
a  date,  was  found  by  Heinecken  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Buxheim,  near  Memmingen,  one  of  the  oldest  convents  in  (jer- 
many.  It  is  dated  1423,  and  was  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  an 
old  Latin  manuscript  of  the  15th  century.  It  represents  St. 
Christopher,  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  across  the  sea ;  opposite 
the  saint  is  a  hermit  holding  up  a  lantern  to  light  the  way,  and 
behind,  a  peasant  with  his  back  turned,  carrying  a  sack  and 
climbing  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  piece,  of  a  folio  size,  is 
engraved  fi:om  wood  and  coloured.  The  style  of  drawing  is  un 
doubtedly  German. 

Pasted  in  the  same  old  manuscript  is  another  wood-print  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  print, 
says  Ottley,  is  evidently  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  St.  Christopner.  Many  engravings  of  a  like  nature 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  German  convents,  the  monks  hav- 
ing preserved  them  in  the  few  books  that  constituted  their  libra- 
ries at  that  period,  by  pasting  them  inside  the  covers.  Two  re- 
markable specimens  of  this  kind  are  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
one,  15i  inches  high  by  11  inches  wide,  representing  the  seven 
ages  of  man,  with  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  the  centre.  The  other,! 
occupying  half  the  opposite  cover,  containing  the  Virgin  Mar^ 
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the  ancient  corporation  of  Venetian  painters,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Comit  Algarotti.  This  decree,  published  in  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche,  contains  a  favourable  reply  to  a  petition  firom 
the  painters,  praying  the  Venetian  government  to  protect  national 
industry,  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  from  foreign  countries 
of  playing-cards  and  printed  figures  (carte  e  figure  stampade). 
The  document  in  question  bears  the  date  of  1441,  and  proves 
that  wood-engraving,  whether  as  applied  to  playing-cards  or  to 
printed  figures,  formed  then  a  staple  part  of  V  enetian  industry, 
and  was  spread  over  Europe. 

The  art  of  taking  oflF  prints  from  wooden  blocks  engraved  in 
relief,  is  the  style  that  earliest  prevailed  in  Europe.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  first  applied  to  purposes  of 
devotion,  in  the  execution  of  figures  of  saints  and  subjects  drawn 
from  sacred  history.  The  outlines  were  rudely  printed,  and  then 
the  whole  was  daubed  over  with  colours  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  to  an  ordinary  observer  the  appearance  of  a  bad 
picture. 

A  recent  discoveiy  at  Malines  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
wood-cut,  said  to  be  dated  1418,  thus  establishing,  if  the  date  be 

fenuine,  a  priority  of  five  years  over  the  St.  Christopher,  in 
iOrd  Spencer's  collection,  which  had  been  hitherto  classed  as 
the  earliest  known  print.  In  the  month  of  October  1844,  a 
cabaretier  of  Malines  remarked  an  old  print  pasted  inside  the  lid 
of  a  trunk,  which  he  was  about  to  destroy.  M.  de  Noter,  an 
architect  belonging  to  the  same  city,  was  inrormed  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  he  succeeded  in  putting  together  the  fragments  of 
the  print  which  he  imagined  might  prove  valuable  in  the  history 
of  engraving.  Having  accomplished  his  task,  he  discovered  the 
date  of  the  year  1418,  plainly  visible  on  the  print.  M.  de  Noter 
immediately  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  prize  which  accident 
had  placed  in  his  hands,  to  the  Baron  de  Keifienberg,  conservator 
of  the  Royal  Library  in  Brussels.  This  latter  gentleman,  who 
wrote  the  notice  at  the  head  of  this  article,  purchased  the  print 
for  the  small  sum  of  £20,  and  deposited  it  m  the  establishment 
over  which  he  presides. 

The  print,  exactly  40  centimetres  high,  by  26^  centimetres 
wide,  has  a  yellowish  tint ;  it  is  torn  in  some  places  and  worm- 
eaten  in  others.  It  consists  of  a  simple  outline,  deeply  impressed 
on  the  paper,  and  coloured  over  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  but  only  the  red  paint  with  a  little  green  and  bistre  re- 
main. The  upper  part  of  the  print  is  occupied  by  three  busts  of 
angels,  holding  each  in  either  hand  a  crown  of  flowers.  Two 
doves  are  flving  beneath  them.  In  the  centre  of  a  palisadoed 
circle,  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  knee,  is  seated 
between  two  trees.    On  the  right  of  the  Virgin  is  St.  Catherine^ 
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with  a  sword  and  a  wheel ;  near  her  shoulder  a  bird  is  perched. 
On  the  left  of  the  Virgin.  iaSt.  Badbaca  haUiDg  a  tower.  In 
front,  to  the  right  hand,  St.  Dorothy  holds  a  nosegay  and  a 
basket  of  fruit ;  on  the  left  is  St.  Margaret,  with  a  cross  and  a 
book. 

All  the  figures  are  seated,  and  their  heads  encircled  with  the 
nimbus,  as  are  all  the  figures  of  saints  represented  even  by  mo- 
dem painters.  The  hair  of  the  Virgin  is  thrown  back ;  that  of 
the  four  saints  streams  over  their  shoulders.  Four  scrolls  pre- 
sent their  names  in  Gothic  characters.  The  paper-mark  is  an 
anchor  placed  horizontally  in  the  upper  division  of  the  leaf.  In 
the  middle,  near  the  bottom,  we  find  the  date  MCCCCXViil.  In 
point  of  execution,  this  print  is  very  tolerable,  the  composition  is 
good,  and  the  attitudes  are  easy  and  graceftd.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  whether  the  date  of  this  print  be  genuine 
or  not,  we  cannot  but  notice  a  most  striking  resemblance  between 
the  gate  and  palisaded  circle  in  the  Brussels  print,  and  the  same 
objects  in  the  first  plate  of  a  very  beautiful  copy  of  the  Historia 
sen  Providentia  Virginis  MariaB,  now  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  do  not  pretend  to  assign  a  date  to  the  Historia 
Virginis  Marise,  but  we  feel  little  doubt  that  this  and  the  Brus- 
sels print  were  executed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  probably 
by  the  same  artist. 

The  St.  Christopher,  which  before  the  discovery  we  have  just 
mentioned,  had  long  been  considered  as  the  earliest  print  bearing 
a  date,  was  found  by  Heinecken  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Buxheim,  near  Memmingen,  one  of  the  oldest  convents  in  (jer- 
many.  It  is  dated  1423,  and  was  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  an 
old  Latin  manuscript  of  the  15tn  century.  It  represents  St. 
Christopher,  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  across  the  sea ;  opposite 
the  saint  is  a  hermit  holding  up  a  lantern  to  light  the  way,  and 
behind,  a  peasant  with  his  back  turned,  canying  a  sack  and 
climbing  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  piece,  of  a  folio  size,  is 
engraved  from  wood  and  coloured.  The  style  of  drawing  is  un 
doubtedly  German. 

Pasted  in  the  same  old  manuscript  is  another  wood-print  re- 
presenting the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  print, 
says  Ottley,  is  evidently  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  St.  Christopher.  Many  engravings  of  a  like  nature 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  German  convents,  the  monks  hav- 
ing preserved  them  in  the  few  books  that  constituted  their  libra- 
ries at  that  period,  by  pasting  them  inside  the  covers.  Two  re- 
markable specimens  of  this  kind  are  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
one,  154  inches  high  by  11  inches  wide,  representing  the  seven 
ages  of  man,  with  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  the  centre.  The  other, 
occupying  half  the  opposite  cover,  containing  the  Virgia  Mary 
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and  infant  Jesus,  between  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne.  Another 
old  print  of  a  quarto  size,  represents  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian. It  is  dated  1437,  and  was  discovert  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Blasius,  in  the  Black  Forest. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  Low  Countries  do  not 
furnish  any  great  number  of  early  wood-cuts :  but  a  suspicion  is 
beginning  to  arise  that  due  honour,  in  this  respect,  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Dutch  engravings  bears 
the  inscription,  "  Gheprint  t'  Antwerpen  by  my  j^hillery  de  fi- 
gursnider."  The  subject  represents  two  soldiers  standing,  and  a 
woman  seated  with  a  dog  on  her  knees.  This  print  b^ngs  to 
the  15th  century.  At  tne  commencement  of  the  1 6th  century 
flourished  the  celebrated  wood-engravers,  Jan  Walther  van 
Assen  of  Amsterdam,  and  Peter  Coech  van  Aelst  in  Flanders. 
They  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the  famous  Lucas  van 
Leyden. 

M.  Duchesne  mentions  a  St.  Bernard  as  having  been  probably 
engraved  in  France  by  Bernard  Milnet  in  1454.  The  extraor- 
dinary style  of  this  wood-cut  classes  it  as  the  production  of  the 
same  hand  which  executed  a  St.  George  ana  a  St.  Catherine, 
without  dates,  and  also  a  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  like- 
wise without  date,  but  bearing  the  name  of  Bernard  Milnet. 
The  discovery  of  this  latter  piece  is  due  to  Mr.  Hill  of  Manches- 
ter, and  we  know  not  where  it  is  now  to  be  found,  but  the  three 
other  engravings  of  that  ancient  master  are  preserved  at  the 
Royal  Lmraiy  m  Paris,  where  they  only  arrived  during  the  last 
few  years.  We  may  conclude  the  St.  Bernard  to  be  a  French 
production,  as  well  from  the  French  termination  of  the  artisf  s 
surname  as  from  his  Christian  name  of  Bernard,  which  belongs 
to  a  native  saint  of  France,  among  the  most  honoured  in  that 
country.  The  print  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  discovered  about 
the  year  1800,  in  the  environs  of  Mayence,  by  M.  Maugerard, 
then  commissary  for  the  French  Government  in  the  departments 
beyond  the  Rhine.  The  St.  Catherine  was  brought  rroxa  Ger- 
many in  1816  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  M.  Duchesne,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  classification  of  the  works  of  Bernard  Milnet, 
found  the  St.  George  in  England,  it  then  belonged  to  an  amar 
teur  who  had  received  it  from  France  some  years  previously, 
and  who  ceded  it  in  1824  to  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  began  to  illustrate  their  prints  with  texts  engraved  un- 
derneath by  means  of  wooden  blocks ;  and  this  system,  applied  to 
the  production  of  words  and  sentences,  led  the  way  to  printing 
with  moveable  characters,  and  so  on  to  the  invention  of  cast 
metal  types.    But  even  after  the  great  discovery  of  typography, 
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xylographic  books  continued  for  some  time  to  appear,  on  account 
of  the  smaller  expense  necessary  to  their  composition.  Indeed, 
xylography  flourisned  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Slylographic  books  nave  all  essentially  a  popular  char 
racter,  and  were  produced  for  popular  instruction  and  popular 
use.  The  authors,  far  firom  discussing  learned  subjects,  evidently 
wrote  either  for  the  ignorant  crowd,  or  for  poor  priests,  who 
wished  to  procure  Scripture  extracts  at  a  low  price,  and  their 
productions,  consequently,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  passages 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  some  celebrated  moral  discourse  made 
intelligible  by  the  agency  of  pictures.  No  gilded  miniatures 
ornament  these  books,  the  ink  is  of  a  common  yellowish  tint,  and 
the  images  are  mostly,  not  always,  coarsely  painted  over.  This 
painting  is  far  firom  adding  to  the  beauty  of  tne  print,  and  hence 
those  are  most  prized  which  are  free  from  it.  In  France,  writers 
who  published  xylographic  works  were  called  Expositors.  We 
learn  this  from  a  small  volume  published  by  Raoul  de  Montfignet 
in  1485,  and  called  Learposicion  de  hraison  dominicale. 

Unfortunately,  the  authors  of  the  wood-cuts  termed  block- 
books,  have  not  transmitted  to  us  their  names,  or  the  period  at 
which  they  lived;  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  conjecture  the 
latter  through  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  school  to  which  they 
belong.  Those  ancient  block-books  that  display  the  greatest 
ability,  and  which  appear  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  early 
schools  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  are :  the  Biblia  Pauperuniy  the 
Ilistoria  seu  Providentia  Virginis  MaricB  ex  Cantico  Canticorumf 
the  Speculum  Humance  Salvationist  and  the  TemptatUmes  demonis. 
The  Biblia  Pauperum  is  a  small  folio  book,  of  forty  leaves, 
containing  as  many  wood-cuts  that  represent  the  principal  stories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  they  are  printed  by  means  of 
friction  from  engraved  blocks,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
According  to  Hemecken,  four  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum^ 
in  forty  leaves  as  we  have  said,  and  with  a  Latin  text,  are 
correct  copies  of  each  other,  while  another  edition,  with  ten  more 
prints,  differs  also  in  the  composition  of  the  subjects,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  designed  by  a  very  inferior  artist.  They  are, 
however,  says  Ottley,  most  careftdly  engraved.  Heinecken  men- 
tions one  only  copy  of  this  edition  preserved  in  the  Convent  of 
Wolfenbiittel. 

There  exist  two  other  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum^  with 
the  text  printed  in  moveable  characters,  one  in  the  Grerman  and 
the  other  in  the  Latin  language.  They  are  reckoned  among  the 
very  early  specimens  of  books  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page 
with  metal  types,  and  ornamented  with  wood-cuts ;  having  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  Albrecht  Pfister  at  Bamberg,  about  the 
year  1462.  .        . 
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The  original  design  of  this  Biblia  appears  to  date  fix)m  a  very 
remote  period.  Heinecken  describes  a  manuscript  of  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  14th  century.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover 
is  an  edition  with  these  words  :  S,  Ansgariua  est  autor  hujua  Ubru 
G.  E.  Lessing,  however,  has  raised  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  work.  He  says  in  his  ^'  Zur 
Gescnichte  und Litteratur,  Beytr.  II."  p.  319,  that  whilepemsing 
Martin  Cursius's  accoimt  of  tne  Counts  of  Calv  in  W  egelius's 
Thesaurus  Rerum  Suevicarum,  he  met  with  the  following  pas- 


<<  Coeterum  sicut  ipsum  Hirsaugias  templum  intra  sese  leucophseis 
imaginibus  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Bomanoramque  Imperatorom 
pictum  est,  ita  etiam  Monasterii  Perestylium  iconibus  artifido  in  zL 
fenestro  encausto  exomatum  est :  iisque  temis  (sicut  et  pulcherrimo 
salientium  aquarum  fonte)  temis  inquam  imaginibus  eleganter  decora- 
tum  est :  nempe  ita  ut  in  medio  cujusque  fenestras  cematmr  historia 
aliqua  Novi  Testamenti  ....  atque  medias  fenestras  ex  Yeteri 
Testamento  typus  appareat  aut  historia  typica  cum  praadictionibua 
prophaetarum  de  Chnsto." 

Struck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  this  description  bore 
to  the  Biblia  Pauperumy  he  immediately  instituted  a  search 
for  further  particulars,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
MS.  account  of  the  Abbey  of  Hirschau,  written  by  Johann  Pan- 
simonius  in  1574,  containing,  among  other  things,  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  forty  windows  of  the  Abbey  cloisters,  with 
drawings  of  the  first  and  last,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
subjects  represented  on  the  windows,  and  in  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perunhj  ana  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  were  exactly  the 
same.  His  next  task  was  that  of  tracing  the  age  of  the  windows, 
but  in  this  he  was  not  so  successful,  being  unable  to  carry  it 
fiirther  back  than  the  year  1491.  He  argues,  liowever,  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  presumption,  that  the  book  was  copied  fix)m  flie 
painted  glass,  and  adduces,  among  other  arguments,  the  form  in 
which  the  engraved  subject  is  represented — ^being  precisely  that 
of  a  large  window  separated  into  three  compartments :  unrortu- 
nately  Sie  Abbej  was  destroved  by  the  French  in  1692. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  however,  we  cannot  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
first  appeared ;  the  four  editions,  copies  of  each  other,  are  much 
more  ancient  l^an  the  one  containing  ten  additional  prints,  which 
Ottley  supposes  to  belong  to  the  Low  Countries  or  to  Holland, 
and  whicn,  according  to  him,  date  at  least  as  early  as  1420. 
Supposing  the  date  assigned  to  the  Brussels  print  to  Ibe  correct, 
this  latter  conjecture  by  Ottley  may  not  be  far  Scorn  the  troth — 
but  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  limited  number  of 
editions  specified  by  bibliographers,  our  own  inquiries  having  led 
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us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  number  is  very  far  below  the  reality. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  no  less  than  three  editions  of  this 
once  popular  manual  of  devotion :  viz,,  two  in  the  Library,  one 
of  which  is  in  Latin,  and  corresponds  with  that  described  by 
Heineckeii  as  the  second  edition,  the  other  in  German,  with  the 
date  1475.  This  copy  is  remarkable  for  having  signatures  in 
the  centre  of  the  lear,  so  that  when  the  work  is  m  quires  or  ga- 
therings the  signatures  cannot  be  perceived.  The  tnird  copy  is 
in  the  collection  of  prints,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  superior 
beauty  of  its  execution. 

The  Canticum  Canticorum  is  a  small  folio  volume,  composed 
of  thirty-two  subjects  taken  from  the  book  of  Canticles,  and 
printed  two  on  each  leaf,  from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  Passages  of  text,  engraved  in  large 
characters,  cover  scrolls  that  are  placed  here  and  there  amongst 
the  figures.  This  singular  work  has  great  merit,  being  vastly 
superior  to  the  generality  of  similar  productions.  The  figures 
are  light  and  graceful,  and  the  text  extremely  clear. 

There  are  two  editions  of  the  Canticuniy  the  first  commonly 
considered  to  be  of  Dutch,  and  the  second  of  German  origin. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,'jthat  although  the  so-called  Dutch 
edition  is  certainly  diflerent  from  that  assigned  to  Germany,  it 
resembles  it  most  closely  (one  being  undoubtedly  copied  from 
the  other)  ;  neither  is  there  any  Dutch  about  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  title  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  print,  and  occupy- 
ing one  line,  as  follows : — ^'  Dit  is  die  voersienicheit  va  Marie 
der  mod  godes  En  is  gehete  in  latij  catic."  It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  line  is  a  forgery,  and  there  is  a  copy  without  it  in  the 
library  of  Earl  Spencer.  There  is,  however,  one  with  it  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  subseauent  addition,  particularly  as  we 
are  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  sufiicient  object  for  such  a 
deception,  its  presence  adding  very  little  to  the  evidence  of  pater- 
nity. Both  may  be  Dutch  or  Flemish;  but  if  that  which 
Ottley  calls  the  second  edition  be  German,  we  think  there  is 
great  ground  to  believe  that  the  first  is  German  also.  The 
British  Museum  also  possesses  a  coloured  copy  of  the  edition 
known  as  the  edition  oi  Germany,  called  by  Ottley  the  second, 
by  Heinecken  the  first  edition.  The  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
possesses  a  copy  of  a  third  edition,  bearing  the  date  of  1470. 
The  Cantimmy  although  less  ancient,  evidently  belongs  to  the 
same  school  as  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 

The  Speculum  Humance  Salvationist  or  Speculum  JPHgurafumy 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  two  works  we  have  just  described, 
and,  like  them,  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.    Four  or 
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five  editions  of  the  Speculum  exist,  in  which  the  cuts  are  not 
copied  from  each  other,  but  taken  off  from  the  same  en^aved 
blocks.  There  are  also  several  other  later  editions,  with  figures 
designed  and  engraved  in  a  much  ruder  style.  The  Speculum 
contains  a  moral  tale  relative  to  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race.  The  author,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  has  borrowed 
both  from  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  from  the  Old  and  New- 
Testament,  as  likewise  from  the  legends  and  popular  traditions 
of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived.  This  latter  part  is  not  the  least 
interestmg  of  the  work. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Speculum^  when  complete,  contain 
45  chapters  and  192  designs,  whereas  the  early  printed  editions 
have  only  58  cuts,  or  116  designs.  The  volume,  written  upon 
two  columns,  and  surmounted  by  wood-cuts,  begins,  in  general, 
with  a  prologue  and  table  of  contents.  The  cuts  are  taken  off 
by  means  of  friction,  with  a  brown  tint  in  distemper ;  under  each 
is  an  explanatory  inscription  in  the  Latin  language.  The  first 
42  chapters  are  each  composed  of  four  subjects ;  the  first  is  the 
principal  subject,  and  the  three  following  refer  to  it.  The  43d, 
44th,  and  45th  chapters  form  a  sort  of  supplement  or  appendix, 
which  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  editions.  The  45  chapters  of 
the  Speculuniy  the  prologue,  and  even  the  table  of  contents,  are 
all  written  in  prose  Latin,  with  rythmical  terminations  which 
are  constantly  rail  and  harmonious ;  but  the  poet  has  neglected 
all  rules  of  measure  and  quantity,  while  uncouth  words  and 
faulty  constructions  abound  throughout  the  work. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  wood-engraver  presided  at  the 
execution  of  the  different  cuts  contained  in  the  Biblia  Fauperumy 
the  Canticum  Canticorumy  and  the  Speculum  Salvationis.  A 
great  similitude  to  each  other  is  observable  in  many  of  these 
prints ;  others  again,  vary  as  to  execution,  and  would  seem  to 
nidicate  the  production  of  different  artists,  while  still  retaining 
the  same  general  spirit  as  presiding  at  the  whole.  We  must, 
however,  except  the  latter  cuts  of  the  Speculum^  which,  both  for 
execution  and  design,  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  different  artist. 
The  engravings  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  well  executed, 
although  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  Canticum, 

There  are  several  Dutch  and  Latin  editions  of  the  Specuhmi. 
It  was  first*  translated  into  French  prose,  in  the  year  1449,  by 
Jehan  Mielot,  (or  Miclot)  prebendary  of  Lille,  in  Flanders,  by 
order  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.     The  Boyal 


*  Guichar.  Notice  siir  le  Speculum  HumanaB  Salvationis.  In  this  work,  M. 
Guichard  has  brought  together  a  great  body  of  curious  and  accurate  informaMoa 
respecting  this  interesting  l>lock-book. 
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Library  at  Paris  possesses  a  manuscript  of  this  translation. 
Various  French  and  German  translations  have  at  different  times 
appeared ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
siiigle  English,  Spanish,  or  Italian  copy  of  the  Speculum. 

The  Temptationes  Demonis  is  the  largest  specimen  of  block 

Erinting  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  measuring  16^  inches  in 
eight  by  10^  inches  broad.  To  the  greater  number  of  biblio- 
graphers it  is  altogether  unknown,  neither  are  we  aware  of  any 
other  copy  than  that  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  consists  of  a  single  sheet  or  broadside,  printed  on  one  side, 
with  the  following  title : — "  Incipiunt  temptationes  demonis  temp- 
tantis  hominem  de  septem  peccatis  mortalibus  et  eorum  ramis. 
Et  statim  sequitur  defensio  boni  Angeli  custodis  hominis  contra 
hec  sacram  scripturam  allegantis."  There  are  only  three  figures 
on  this  block,  viz.,  the  devil  with  his  hook,  the  man  tempted, 
and  the  good  angel  defending  him.  The  text  commences  with 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  against  which  are  placed  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture applicable  to  them,  and  the  references  to  the  passages  in 
the  Bible.  Then  follow  the  deadly  sins  in  order,  against  each  of 
which  are  placed  the  eight  branches  or  sins  resulting  from  it,  and 
opposite  to  each  of  these  branches  the  text  of  Scripture  particu- 
larly bearing  upon  it,  with  the  references  to  the  passages.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  border  composed  of  three  lines.  The 
two  inner  lines  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  along  the  top,  and  the 
two  outer  lines  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  along  the  bottom, 
are  shaded  by  means  of  single  oblique  lines.* 


*  The  first  mention  of  this  block  impression  occurs  in  Scriverius's  Laure-4irani 
voor  Laurent  CosUr,  printed  at  Harlem  in  1628.  The  author  says,  p.  98 — **  I  have 
also  seen  certain  Tentationes  Demonis  ....  in  Latin,  in  rough  and  coarsely 
cnt  characters,  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  piano,  or  patente,  as  it  is  termed. 
The  work  is  clumsy,  but  in  it  the  first  rudiments  and  efforts  of  the  art,  [printing] 
with  the  newly  discovered  printing  ink,  are  perceptible  not  only  by  the  eye  but  by 
the  touch."  It  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  above,  that  Scriverius  had  mistaken 
what  he  was  describing  for  an  impression  from  moveable  types.  This  statement 
is  repeated,  without  comment,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Scriverius's  work,  by  J.  C. 
Wolff,  published  at  Hamburg  in  1740.  The  next  notice  of  the  Temptationes  is 
given  by  Koning  in  his  Verhandelinq  over  den  Oorsprona  des  Boekdrukkunst,  pub- 
lished at  Harlem  in  the  Letter  en  Oumeulkundige  Verhandelingen  nan  deHollandsche 
Maatschappij  der  W etenschappen  te  Haarlem^  in  1816.  Mr.  Koning  introduces  it 
under  his  description  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  of  which  he  erroneously  states  it  to  be 
a  leaf.  He  ib  more  correct  when  he  calls  it  unique.  Had  he  not  given  a/oc  simiU 
of  the  upper  part,  (much  more  clumsy,  by  the  bye,  than  the  original)  we  should 
have  suspected  that  he  had  never  seen  it,  but  had  taken  it  for  gi'anted  that  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  from  the  similarity  of  subject.  Falkenstein, 
Gftehiehte  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  p.  60,  takes  up  Koning's  error,  and  adds  a  second  to 
it  He  says — "  The  Temptations  of  Satan,  inserted  in  Wilson's  Catalogue  Raisonntf 
of  the  Cbllectiou  of  Engravings  of  an  Amateur,  London,  1828,  4to,are  not,  as  there 
^ted,  an  independent  xylographic  production,  but  merely  a  sheet  of  the  Dutch 
^^Moriendi,  mentioned  by  Koning,  and  which  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Ren- 
^fp  of  Amsterdam."     At  the  time  Koning  wrote,  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  collection 
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To  the  same  school  from  which  the  above  works  issued, 
although  inferior  in  general  merit,  may  be  assigned  the  Apocof 
lypse  of  St.  John.  Heinecken  mentions  six  editions  of  this  work  r 
the  first  two  consisting  of  forty-eight  leaves,  and  the  four  others 
of  fifty.  Like  all  the  block  books  previously  described,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  the  impression  is  taken  off  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  rubber.  Most 
of  the  leaves  contain  two  subjects,  and  the  figures  are  interspers- 
ed with  long  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse.  Two  copies  of 
this  work  are  in  the  British  Museum — one  corresponding  with 
Heinecken's  second  edition,  but  wanting  one  leaf — ^the  other  per- 
fect, and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of  the  fiflbh  edition. 
This  order  of  editions  must  of  course  be  alto^ther  conjectural ; 
but  it  has  its  value,  in  so  far  as  it  enables  bibliographers  to  iden- 
tify their  copies. 

The  Ars  Moriendi  is  generally  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
the  German  school.  Many  editions  exist  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  designs  would  appear  to  have  been  hardly  less  popular 
than  those  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  The  work  consists  sometimes 
of  eleven,  sometimes  of  twelve  plates,  with  letter-press — each  plate 
representing  alternately  a  sick  man  in  bed,  either  temptea  by 
devils  to  the  commission  of  some  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  or 
defended  by  good  angels.  The  soul  finally  issues  visibly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sick  man,  and  is  received  by  attendant  angels, 
while  the  devils  utter  exclamations  of  rage  and  defeat.  Five 
editions  of  this  work  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  that 
we  shall  name  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  being  engraved  on  copper ;  we  place  it  here,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  all  the  editions  together.  It  consists  of 
twelve  plates,  without  letter  press,  3^  inches  nigh  by  about  3  inches 
broad,  each  printed  on  one-half  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  other  half 
being  left  blank  for  the  reception  of  the  text.  The  work  of  these 
plates  closely  resembles  that  of  a  master  unknown,  but  supposed 
to  be  Flemish,  and  to  have  lived  early  in  the  second  half  ot  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  second  copy  is  a  small  quarto,  contain- 
ing eleven  prints,  with  the  text  m  Latin — ^the  whole  printed 
from  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  in  a  fine  brown  ink,  and 
supposed  by  Dibdin  to  be  the  nrst  edition  of  the  work.     The 


of  Mr.  Rendorp  ;  but,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  in  ]  825,  it  was  pnrehaMd  bj 
Thorpe,  the  bookseller  of  Piccadilly,  and  passed  into  the  poFsesbion  of  Mr.  Wi] 


Mr. 


so  that  Wilson's  and  Rendorp's  copy  are  one  and  the  same.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  White,  a  printseller  of  Brownlow  Street,  Holbom,  and  was  hy 
him  sold  to  the  British  Museum  in  ]  842.  This  print  was  known  to  Ottleyy  who 
had  a  very  excellent /ac  sivnih.  in  copper  executed  for  the  proposed  continimtion 
of  his  work  on  Eaigraving.  The  only  known  proof  of  this  fae  tMU  fa  also  in 
the  Museum. 
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third,  also  in  Latin,  containing  eleven  prints,  is  a  small  folio, 
printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  from  wood,  apparently  of  Grer- 
man  execution.  Of  the  fourtn,  also  consisting  of  eleven  prints, 
the  text,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  printed  from  metal  type, — this 
edition  was  most  probably  executed  at  Cologne  about  the  year 
1470.  The  fifth,  also  in  Latin,  and  printed  on  both  sides,  is  a 
much  more  modem  edition,  being  printed  from  type  at  Nurem- 
berg by  J.  Weissenburger  about  the  year  1504.  It  contains 
fourteen  plates — one  additional  on  the  recto  of  the  title-page, 
being  repeated  on  the  verso,  and  an  additional  plate  being  also 
added  at  the  end.  The  eleven  pictorial  subjects  which  properly 
belong  to  this  work,  have  been  copied  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
"  Art  de  bien  vivre  e  bien  mourir,"  a  totally  different  work 
from  the  Ars  Moriendi,  printed  by  Verard  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1492. 

From  the  period  at  which  wood-engraving  became  connected, 
however  slightly,  with  books,  it  naturally  acquired  greater  ex- 
tension :  and  typography,  substituted  for  the  more  tedious  pro- 
cess of  block-pnntmg,  soon  difiused  a  greater  taste  for  reaaing 
from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other.  We  find  a  work,* 
entitled  Meditationes  Johannis  de  Turrecremata^  published  at 
Rome  in  1467  ;  it  contains  figures  engraved  from  wood,  and 
afterwards  coloured.  Another  book  called  Roberti  Vaiturii 
Opus  de  re  militarij  which  appeared  at  Verona  in  1472,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  ffcesit  number  of  figures,  warlike  machines,  forti- 
fications, &c.  This  work  is  extremely  rare.  The  most  ancient 
French  book  adorned  with  wood-cuts,  hitherto  known,  which 
bears  a  date,  was  printed  in  1482,  but  an  edition  of  Les  Quatre 
filz  Aymon,  printed  at  Lyons,  it  is  believed,  two  or  three  years 
earlier  than  this,  has  a  block  print  in  the  title-page,  and  also 
initial  letters  throughout  the  work,  from  wooden  blocks,  of  most 
fantastic  form,  and  extremely  well  executed. — (See  Bnmet,  tit. 
Quatre  filz  Aymon.)  In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  works 
appearing  in  France  with  the  names  of  engravers  affixed  to  their 
prints.  Jr.  Raef6  ornamented  with  wood-cuts  the  cosmography 
of  Andr6  Thevet,  almoner  to  Catherine  of  Medicis.  P.  m)eiriot 
was  at  once  a  goldsmith  and  wood-engraver.  Antoine  Verard, 
Simon  Vostre,  Thielman  Kerver,  Gillet  Hardouin,  Jehan  de  la 
Eoche,  Philippe  Pigouchet,  Jehan  Poitevin  and  others,  printed 
in  Paris  many  devotional  books,  in  which  the  figures  were  en- 
graved with  extreme  delicacy. 

The  art  of  engraving  was  brought  into  England  along  with  that 
of  printing.    The  early  printers  employed  little  wood-cuts  for  the 


^  Lanziy  Storia  Pittorica. 
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ornament  of  their  publications.  The  first  printed  book  bearings 
a  date,  is  the  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  by  William  Caxton, 
which  appeared  at  Westminster  in  1474,  but  is  without  any  picto- 
rial illustration  ;  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared 
about  six  years  afterwards,  and  the  Mirrour  of  the  World,  which 
is  dated  in  1481,  are  both  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  very  coarsely 
executed.  Caxton  also  printed  several  other  works,  illustrated  with 
wood-engravings — such  as  the  second  edition  of  "  Chaucer^s  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  "  The  Fables  of  JEsop,"  &c.  Although  wood- 
engraving  in  England  never  enjoyed  great  favour,  succeeding 
printers  continued  to  ornament  their  books  with  wood-cuts.  The 
most  considerable  work  of  the  kind  which  appeared,  is  one  bear- 
ing the  title  of  The  Pastyme  of  People^  printed  about  the  year 
1529.  It  was  compiled  and  printed  by  John  Rastell,  and  con- 
tains many  prints  taken  from  wooden  blocks ;  eighteen  of  these 
cuts  represent  the  kings  of  England,  and  are  executed  in  such  a 
masterly  style  as  to  be  attributed  by  some  to  Holbein.  The  pro- 
cess of  wood-engraving  underwent  by  degrees  considerable  im- 
provements. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  many  disquisitions  that  have  been 
written,  with  the  intention  of  assigning  one  or  other  particular 
country  as  the  birth-place  of  engraving  in  Europe.  The  land  of 
its  origin  is  still  obscure,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  proof^ 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  with  simply 
recording  facts.  Without  deciding  between  the  rival  claims  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  we  would  remark,  that  to 
these  two  latter  countries  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  greatly  perfected  the  art.  The  decree  of  Venice,  1441, 
fully  demonstrates  that  the  sale  of  prints  formed  then  a  branch 
of  Italian  commerce,  while  the  productions  of  Dutch  and  Grer^ 
man  engravers  of  tliat  period  handed  down  to  us,  sufficiently 
point  them  out  as  successful  rivals. 

The  invention  of  chalcography  forms  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  engraving,  and  the  fame  due  to  so  ^eat  a  refine 
ment  of  art  appears  to  be  justlv  due  to  Maso  or  Tommaao  Ftnif 
guerra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith.  The  discovery  by  the  Abb^ 
Zani  in  1798,  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  of  the  copy  of  the 
silver  pax  in  niello,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  executed  by  Finiguerra  in  1452  for  the  Florentine  church 
of  St.  John,  places  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  at  least 
until  some  more  ancient  proof  shall  be  brought  to  light. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art  of  working  in  niello  prevailed 
greatly  throughout  Italy,  and  especially  among  the  goldsmiths 
of  Florence.  Vasari  does  not  inform  us  when  this  species  of 
handicraft  was  first  discovered,  but  he  speaks  of  Forzore,  a 
goldsmith,  who  lived  about  1330,  as  an  excellent  worker  in 
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niello.  Liessine  (quoted  by  Ottley,  p.  284,)  mentions  this  branch 
of  industry  as  naving  been  cultivated  in  France  in  the  seventh 
century.  Engraving,  niello,  enamel,  and  chiselled  or  chased 
work,  were  so  often  united  in  the  composition  of  one  piece,  that 
these  different  arts  have  frequently  been  confounded  with  each 
other.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  niello  work,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  enjoyed  great  favour  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  which  penod  it  fell  into  disuse. 

Maso  Finiguerra,  whose  father  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
also  a  goldsmith,  was  bom  about  1410.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  desire  of  retaining  memorials  of  his  engravings  on  silver, 
first  led  Maso  to  endeavour  to  take  off  impressions  from  them 
ere  he  filled  them  up  with  niello.*  Perhaps  a  more  rational  ex- 
planation would  be  the  necessity  of  proving  or  trying  the  effect 
of  his  work  before  he  filled  up  the  incised  parts.  To  this  end 
•  he  employed  two  different  processes ;  the  first,  by  means  of 
sulphur  casts  out  of  earthen  moulds;  the  second,  by  printing 
on  paper  from  the  plate  itself,  by  the  application  of  a  roller. 
Two  authentic  specunens  of  Maso's  sulphur  casts  still  exist ; 
they  are  the  impressions  of  the  pax  of  the  Assumption,  doubt- 
less taken  off  by  Maso  before  he  completed  that  celebrated 
work  with  niello.  Gori  mentions  having  compared  with  the 
silver  pax  one  of  these  sulphurs  which  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Durazzo  family.  The  other,  and  most  finished, 
formed  part  of  the  Scratti  cabinet,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Bartsch  has  asserted  that  the  print  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  was  taken  from 
a  sulphur  cast ;  but  M.  Duchesne  contends  very  earnestly  that  the 
piece  in  question  must  hjave  been  printed  from  an  engraved  metal 

Elate,  and  that  every  circumstance  warrants  the  conclusion  of  its 
eing  the  first  impression  so  produced,  as  well  as  that  no  other 
S)roof  from  the  same  plate  exists.  This  pax,  printed  in  1452, 
brmed  part  of  the  Abbe  Marolle's  collection ;  we  are  ignorant 
how  it  first  found  its  way  into  France.  At  a  later  period,  Fini- 
guerra engraved  another  pax  representing  the  Virgin  and  the  in- 
tant  Jesus,  surrounded  by  several  figiu*es  of  saints.  A  print  of 
the  same  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen. 

Ottley  is  of  opinion  that  many  prints  by  Maso  yet  exist,  and 
that  their  excellence  alone  causes  them  to  be  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  more  modem  engravers.     MM.  Lanzi,  Ottley,  and  Du- 


*  Niello  is  composed  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
of  nlver  to  two  of  copper  and  three  of  lead,  the  whole  put  in  a  vessel  in  a  molten 
state,  with  burnt  sulphur,  and  shaken  until  cold.  The  sulphur  gives  the  black 
ookmr  to  the  composition. — See  "  Due  trattati  di  B.  Cellini,  uno  dell'oreficeria,  &c." 
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chesne  ascribe  to  Finiguerra  the  plate  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Mag],  of  which  Zani  saw  two  impressions.  Maso's  invention  most 
have  spread  with  rapidity,  for  we  find  numerous  proofe  of  works 
in  niello  executed  at  this  period  in  every  variety  of  stvle.  It  ap- 
pears that  other  goldsmiths  adopted  the  practice  of  takii^  off 
impressions,  which  is  an  additional  argument  in  &vour  oi  our 
notion,  that  workers  in  niello  found  it  as  necessary  to  prove  their 
work  in  those  days  as  engravers  on  copper  or  steel  do  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

There  also  existed  another  kind  of  engravings  on  silver,  not 
destined  to  be  filled  with  niello,  and  whicn  Lanzi  styles  lavori  a 
graffito,  Vasari  informs  us  that  the  graver  was  employed  in  the 
execution  of  both,  but  the  niello  works  necessarily  required  greater 
depth  of  incision.  Proofs  were  also  taken  off  fix>m  the  lavori  a 
graffiix>  by  the  early  Italian  goldsmiths. 

It  is  conjectured  that  about  this  time  engravings  were  executed 
on  pewter  or  some  soft  metallic  compounc^  as  well  as  upon  silver. 
Plates  of  larger  dimensions  then  came  into  use,  and  the  subject, 
often  accompanied  with  an  inscription,  was  engraved  on  the  plate 
in  a  reverse  direction,  so  as  to  produce  the  print  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. The  augmented  size  of  the  plate  forced  engravers  to  resort 
to  the  practice  of  fastening  their  works  with  small  nails  on  some 
flat  sunace,  a  custom  which  prevailed  even  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Finiguerra's  use  of  the  roller  was  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  printing  press.  The  proofe  taken  from  works  in 
niello  gradually  led  the  way  to  engraving  for  the  express  purpose 
of  impression,  thereby  applying  to  metal  what  had  hitherto  been 
practised  on  wood  alone.  Widely  different  was  the  process  em- 
ployed and  the  tools  used  for  engraving  upon  wood  and  engraving 
upon  copper,  but  the  effect  produced  is  closely  similar,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  technical  oiscrepancies,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  knowledge  of  wood  engraving  greatly  faciUtated  the  transi- 
tion of  the  goldsmith's  art  §om  engraving  in  niello  to  the  execu- 
tion of  incised  designs  for  the  purpose  of  producing  representations 
on  paper ;  the  wood  engraver  and  the  goldsmith  united  to  finm 
the  modern  chalcographer. 

Baccio  Baldini,  also  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Maso,  but  he  executed  rcw  original  compositions, 
devotiiig  himself  chiefly  to  copying  the  works  of  other  mas- 
ters. The  three  prints  in  the  Monte  Santo  di  Dio^  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  1477,  are  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  In  1481,  an  edition  of  Dante  was  published  at  Flo- 
rence, with  twenty  vignettes  by  Baldini.  The  copies  having 
the  whole  twenty  plates  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  two  first 
only  of  these  vignettes  being  printed  upon  the  book  itself  ars 
generally  alone  found  in  the  volume ;  the  others  taken  off  sepa- 
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rately^  have  been  since  pasted  upon  the  vacant  places  reserved  for 
them  in  the  text.  The  library  of  the  British  Museum  possesses 
three  copies  of  this  magnificent  edition ;  one  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion, containing  only  the  second  print,  the  first  having  been  cut 
off  to  make  room  for  the  arms  of  a  former  possessor,  consul 
Smith ;  the  second  in  the  Cracherode  Library,  containing  nine 
prints,  unequalled  for  the  fineness  of  their  condition ;  but  the 
third,  a  duplicate  of  the  second,  and  printed  on  the  book  ;  and  the 
third  copy,  recently  acquired,  containing  the  twenty  plates.  Bal- 
dini  likewise  executed  engravings  for  almanacks,  which  style  of 
print  had  hitherto  been  produced  by  means  of  wooden  blocks. 

A  book  of  medicine  by  Pietro  d' Albano  was  printed  at  Milan 
in  1472 ;  in  this  work,  the  initial  of  the  word  unum  is  taken  fix)m 
a  metal  plate  engraved  with  the  letter  ^,  but  the  tail  is  cut  off  so 
as  to  leave  only  the  letter  ti.  This  plate  belonged  to  the  gro- 
tesque alphabet  printed  in  Germany  oy  the  unknown  master  of 
1466.  There  exists  an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geography  with 
twenty-six  maps,  printed  at  Bologna,  and  beanng  the  date  of 
MCCCCLXII.  This  date,  however,  is  clearly  erroneous ;  and  al- 
though we  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  supply  the  place 
of  the  first  I  by  an  L,  and  thus  read  1491,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  date  ought  to  be  either  1482,  or,  at  the  earliest,  1472. 

Many  engravers  arose  to  rival  Maso's  renown  :  Antonio  Pollaj- 
uolo  surpassed  him  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  delineated 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  but  he  never  could  attain  to 
Finiguerra's  delicacy  of  touch  and  purity  of  style.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna,  who  has  often  been  considered  as  the  inventor  of  chalco- 
graphy, engraved  with  much  spirit ;  none  of  his  plates  are  dated, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  tnem  to  any  fixed  period,  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  he  commenced  his  career  at  an  early  age.  He 
engraved  nine  plates  of  the  Triumphs  of  Caesar  from  his  own 
cartoons  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Mantegna  died  in  1505, 
having  attained  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Ottley  speaks  of  him  as 
being  probably  the  first  publisher  of  prints  for  sale.  Then 
it  was  that  engraving  began  to  be  consiaered  as  an  art  in  itself, 
no  longer  to  be  occasionally  exercised  by  goldsmiths,  &c.,  but  by 
persons  exclusively  devoted  to  its  study.  About  the  same  period, 
engravers  adopted  the  practice  of  signing  their  works,  in  order  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  that  fame  which  was  the  just  reward  of 
their  labours. 

Marc  Antonio  Rairaondi,  who  was  bom  at  Bologna  about 
1488,  and  who  too  was  in  his  early  years  intended  tor  a  gold- 
smith, created  a  school  of  engraving  at  Rome  under  the  auspices 
of  Raphael.  Students  of  all  nations  flocked  to  him  for  instruc- 
tion, and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the  pupils  of  Albert  Durer. 
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His  most  celebrated  pupils  are  Agostino  Veregiano,  and  Marco  di 
Eavenna.  It  was  Marc  Antonio  who  counterfeit^  the  mark  of 
Albert  Durer  upon  his  copies  of  seventeen  woodcuts  representing 
the  Ufe  of  the  Madonna  by  that  artist.  Durer  appealed  for  redress 
to  the  Venetian  government;  Raimondi  was  prohibited  from 
using  the  mark  in  future,  and  ordered  to  remove  it  from  those 
])Iates  to  which  he  had  attached  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Marc  Antonio  was  sometimes  assisted  by  Eaphael  mmself  in  his 
beautiful  engravings  of  that  great  master's  works.  Ottley  affirms 
that  this  superintendence  is  peculiarly  visible  in  the  prmt  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris  and  the  Adam  and  Eve.  Marc  Antonio's  va- 
rious compositions  display  great  irregularity  of  style,  yet  some  of 
his  prints  still  remain  unsurpassed  for  correctness  and  purity  of 
outlme,  for  delicacy  and  truth  of  expression.  The  very  impenect 
press  used  by  this  celebrated  engraver  is  preserved  at  Bologna  as 
a  precious  relic. 

About  the  period  at  which  Marc  Antonio  flourished,  the  use 
of  copper  plates  for  engraving  was  first  introduced.  Hitherto 
as  we  have  said,  silver,  pewter,  and  brass  had  been  successively 
employed.  Of  late  years,  engravers  have  introduced  the  use  of 
steel  instead  of  copper  plates ;  because,  from  the  former,  20,000 
copies  can  be  readily  taken  ofl^,  while  the  latter  do  not  admit  of 
more  than  3000  or  4000,  and  that  not  without  having  the  plate 
frequently  retouched. 

The  invention  of  the  chiaro-oscuro  method  of  engraving  has 
been  ascribed  to  different  artists.  Some  writers  claim  the  dis- 
covery for  Parmigiano,  others  for  Hugo  da  Carpi,  of  which 
latter  number  is  Aif6, — "  Vita  del  pittore  F.  Mazzola,"  p.  62, — 
w^ho  quotes  the  authority  of  Vasari ;  others  a^ain,  for  Burgmair 
or  Lucas  Cranach.  However  this  may  be,  there  exists  a  great 
difference  between  the  German  and  Italian  engravings  in  this 
style.  Burgmair  and  Cranach,  who  both  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  engraved  the  outlines  and  deep  shadows  upon  copper, 
the  impression,  after  being  taken  ofl^,  was  tinted  over  by  means  of 
a  single  block  of  wood,  Having  those  parts  hollowed  out  which 
were  to  be  left  white  on  the  print.  Hugo  da  Carpi,  in  the  16th 
centuiy,  cut  the  outlines  on  one  block  of  wood,  the  dark  shadows 
on  a  second,  and  the  light  shadows  or  half  tint  upon  a  third.* 
Sometimes  the  number  of  blocks  was  increased.  Andrea  An- 
dreani  of  Mantua  carried  this  method  of  engraving  to  great  per- 


*.  A  singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  use  of  several  blocks  is  seen  in  the  ini- 
tial B  of  the  Mentz  Psalter,  in  the  editions  of  1457  and  1459.  The  letter  is  printed 
in  green,  red,  and  white,  and  from  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  it  is  evident 
that  the  practice  was  not  a  novelty  at  this  time. 
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fection.  It  afterwards  fell  into  disuse,  but  was  revived  in  France 
towards  the  year  1741,  by  Lesneur  and  others,  who  practised  it 
with  great  success.  The  English  artists  Jackson  and  Kirkall  did 
not  show  equal  ability.  The  method  employed  in  printing  cotton 
and  painted  paper  much  resembles  this  style  of  engraving. 

We  may  name,  among  other  eminent  Italian  engravers,  Martin 
Rota,  who  particularly  mstinguished  himself  by  the  delicacy  with 
whichhe  handled  the  graver.  His  print  of  the  Last  Judgment,  taken 
from  Michelangiolo,  evinces  great  talent.  The  Mantuan  family 
of  Ghisi,  for  engravings  on  a  large  scale,  deserve  especial  mention. 
Agostino  Caracci,  a  disciple  of  Cornelius  Cort,  surpassed  his 
justly  celebrated  master,  and  executed  his  prints  so  beautifully 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  correctness  of 
outline  or  the  beauty  of  detail.  His  engravings  for  the  Genoa 
edition  of  Tasso*s  GerusalemmeLiberata,  published  in  1590,  have 
caused  that  edition  to  be  much  sought  after.  This  artist  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Cherubino  Alberto  of 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  produced  a  vast  number  of  engravings,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  beautiful  friezes,  painted  by  Polidoro  Ualdara, 
more  known  as  Caravaggio,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  upon  the 
facades  of  houses.  Parmigiano  distinguished  himself  for  his 
manner  of  etching.  Bartoli  is  celebrated  for  his  engravings  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  The  works  of  Stefano  della 
Bella  are  regarded  as  models  of  perfection  in  miniature  engrav- 
ing. B.  Castiglione  a  Genoese,  is  to  Italy,  both  as  painter  and 
engraver,  what  Rembrandt  is  to  Holland.  Among  engravers  of 
the  18th  century,  Marco  Pitteri  distinguished  himself  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  employing  short  strokes,  which  gave  to  his 
works  an  air  of  great  orimnality.  We  may  also  cite  Perini,  D, 
Cunego,  G.  Volpato,  C.  Tinti,  R.  Morghen,  G.  Ottaviani,  and 
F.  Bossi. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  pretended  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
Italian  engravers,  far  less  have  we  entered  into  a  detailed  account 
of  their  compositions ;  to  some  even  of  the  early  artists  their 
works  can  be  assigned  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  prints  only  dis- 
tinguished by  ciphers  or  monograms.  In  general,  however, 
ancient  Italian  prints  are  rare,  and  we  may  conclude  that  they 
never  were  taken  off  in  great  numbers.  They  may  generally  be 
recognised  by  the  paleness  of  the  ink  employed  in  their  composi- 
tion ;  some  of  the  oldest  pieces  wear  a  bluish  tint,  others,  again, 
are  coloured  like  bistre.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  used 
ink  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  blackness. 

If  from  tlie  Italian  we  turn  to  the  German  and  Dutch  schools, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  same  obscurity  surrounds  the  works  of 
their  early  artists.     Bartsch  commences  his  list  with  the  account 
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of  an  engraver  who  is  generally  known  under  the  denomination 
of  the  master  of  1466.  Some  of  the  early  pieces  of  this  artist 
are  very  defective,  others,  again,  and  the  larger  number,  evince 
great  delicacy.  Bartsch  names  131  pieces  as  belonging  to  this 
master.    Professor  Christ  mentions  one  bearing  the  date  of  1465. 

We  must  refrain  from  all  mention  of  Francis  Van  BochoIt| 
Martin  Schongauer,  and  Israel  Van  Meckeln,  those  early  and 
clever  masters,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Albert  Durer,  who,  together 
with  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  founded  a  more  perfect  style  of  engray- 
ing  than  had  yet  been  practised  in  Europe. 

Albert  Durer,  who  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1471,  first 
studied  under  Michel  Wohlgemuth,  and  speedify  attained  great 
reputation.  He  united  the  talents  of  a  painter,  an  engraver,  and 
a  sculptor,  and  was,  besides,  well  versed  m  other  arts  and  sciences. 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  invention  and  vigour  of  expression ; 
and  although  he  wanted  grace,  that  deficiency  was  remedied  by 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  finished  his  engravings.  There  are 
60  pieces  by  Albert  Durer  that  bear  a  date  between  the  years 
1502  and  1527.  Jackson,  in  his  History  of  Wood  En^^ving^ 
p.  253,  doubts  if  Albert  Durer  engraved  a  single  block.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  practised  stippling,  which  he  did  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  the  texture  of  beaver  hats  and  other  similar 
objects.  This  style,  called  stipphj  or  the  dotted  method  of  engrav- 
ing, consists  in  a  combination  of  dots,  which  are  either  round  or 
polyanffular,  according  as  the  conical  point,  or  the  graver^s  point 
IS  employed  in  their  formation.  Agostino  Veneziano  and  Bou- 
langer  sometimes  stippled  their  fiesh,  and  Giulio  Campamola, 
his  oackgrounds  also.  A  century  later,  Demarteau  introduced 
the  practice  of  etching  some  of  the  dots.  Opus  mallei,  or  ham- 
mer-work, was  another  modification  of  the  common  mode  of  stip- 
pling. Lutma  is  almost  the  only  artist  who  engraved  after  thb 
fashion,  and  he  has  only  left  four  heads  or  portraits  so  executed. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  Eyland  brought  over 
from  Paris  to  London  a  taste  for  stipple  engraving ;  Bartolozzi 
adopted  the  novelty,  and  even  abandioned  the  use  of  the  graver, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  stipple.  It  is  practised  at 
the  present  day,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Tlie  invention  of  engraving  in  aqua-fortis  or  etching,  has  been 
ascribed  by  the  Germans  to  Albert  Durer ;  the  Italians  daim  for 
Parmiggiano  the  honour  of  the  same  discovery,  but  he  was  only 
the  first  who  practised  it  in  Italy.  Etching,  according  to  M. 
Duchesne,  was  in  reality  first  discovered  by  W  enceslas  d'  Olmutz. 


*  There  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  several  prints  most  pro- 
bably by  a  Flemish  ma.ster,  and  which  bear  strong  marks  of  having  been  execated 
prior  to  the  works  of  the  master  of  1466. 
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A  curious  engravinff,  in  aqua-fortis,  by  the  hand  of  this  master, 
exists  at  the  British  Museum ;  it  bears  the  date  of  January  1496, 
and  represents,  according  to  some,  an  allegorical  or  satirical 
figure,  relating  to  some  discussions  that  were  then  pending  be- 
tween the  Court  of  Eome  and  several  German  princes.  See, 
however,  Licetus,  De  Monstrorum  causis,  p.  256,  and  Lomazzo, 
Trattato  dell'  arte  della  pittura,  cap.  26,  p.  637,  where  this  crea- 
ture is  described  as  a  freak  of  nature.  M.  Duchesne  asserts  this 
piece  to  be  unique. 

Engraving  au  lavis  and  engraving  in  aquatinta,  are  both  mere 
modifications  of  etching. 

Albert  Durer  was  fdlowed  by  a  number  of  Artists,  many  his 
own  pupils,  who  imitated  his  style,  and  are  known  in  France 
under  the  name  of  les  petits  maitres.  Amongst  them  we  may 
cite  Barthel  and  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Gregory  Peins,  and 
Heinrich  Aldegrever.  These  masters  have  left  behind  them  a 
variety  of  small  prints  beautifully  executed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  engraving  in  mezzo- 
tinto,  or  the  black  method  of  engraving,  was  first  discovered  in 
Germany.  The  invention  is  due  to  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  or  von 
Sicken,  lieut.-colonel  in  the  service  of  the  JLandgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel.  This  officer  published  in  1643  the  first  mezzotint 
print ;  it  represents  the  bust  of  Amelia  Elizabeth,  Landgravine 
of  Huss.  Prince  Rupert  learnt  the  process  from  Colonel  Siegen, 
and  communicated  a  knowledge  of  it  to  several  London  artists. 
Their  first  attempts  were  not  very  successful,  until  George  White 
and  John  Smith  produced  some  fine  portraits  in  this  style.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  black  method  of  engraving  has  been 
carried  in  England  to  the  highest  possible  perfection. 

Mezzotinto  has  also  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany. 
A  number  of  portraits  and  historical  pieces  executed  by  Goetz, 
Hcisse,  Vogel,  and  the  family  of  Heinz,  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  school 
of  engraving  so  far  surpassed  the  German,  that  some  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  latter  nation  went  to  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies.  Ambling  of  Nuremburg  and  the  brothers  Hainzel- 
man  of  Augsburg  alike  sought  to  perfect  themselves  under 
the  tuition  of  Fran9ois  de  Poilly  at  Paris.  The  families  of 
Preisler,  Sandrart,  and  Killian,  each  produced  several  able 
engravers.  In  the  18th  century,  G.  F.  Schmidt,  a  native  of 
Berlin,  studied  at  Paris  under  !N.  de  Larmessin.  His  engrav- 
ings display  much  talent,  especially  a  portrait  of  P.  Mignard 
and  another  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  or  Russia.  Johann  Georg 
Wille,  another  celebrated  German  engraver,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  this  capital,  which  had  been  t&  scene  of 
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his  early  obscure  attempts^  became  afterwards  the  theatre  of 
his  glory.  Wille  distinguished  himself  by  his  portraits  as  well  as 
other  engravings.  His  son,  Peter  Alexander,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1748,  worthily  sustained  his  father^s  reputation  in  the  art  of 
engraving. 

Little  IS  known  of  the  state  of  engraving  in  the  Low  Countries 
until  the  period  at  which  Lucas  Van  Leyden  flourished.  This 
celebrated  master  is  conjectured  to  have  designed  and  exe- 
cuted works  of  art  at  the  early  age  of  nine  ;  his  first  dated 
print  that  has  reached  us  bears  the  mark  of  1508 ;  it  displays 

Seat  ability,  and  Lucas  was  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
is  early  manner  of  engraving  was  extremely  minute,  but  in 
the  seven  prints  representing  tne  virtues,  he  adopted  a  bolder 
style,  well  suited  to  his  large  and  beautiful  compositions.  The 
print  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  executed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is 
particularly  admirable.  Nor  can  we  refrain  ttom  mentioning 
nis  exquisite  piece  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  groups  are  dispos<^ 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  the  various  emotions  that  agitate 
each  spectator  render^  in  a  masterly  style.  To  us  there  are 
few  engravings  that  equal  the  beauty  of  the  two  we  have  just 
named. 

Contemporary  with  Lucas  flourished  Dietrich  van  Staaren, 
or  le  maitre  de  rifmle^  Franz  Babylone  or  le  maitre  <m  caducSej 
Cornelius  Met  or  Metensis,  Jerome  Bosche,  &c.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  J.  Collaert  surpassed  his  father  in  the 
art  of  engraving.  Cornelius  Cort,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1578, 
after  a  career  of  only  forty-two  years,  greatly  perfected  the  exist- 
ing style  of  engraving.  He  loundea  a  school  at  Kome,  and 
amoiig  his  pupils,  left  behind  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  Agos- 
tino  Uarracci.  Among  the  most  successful  Dutch  engravers  of 
this  epoch,  we  may  name  Goltzius  and  his  two  pupils,  Jan 
Muller  and  Jan  Faenzedam. 

In  the  17th  century,  Cornelius  Bloemaert  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  the  graver,  but  his 
pieces  are  wanting  in  firmness  of  stroke.  Many  French  engravers 
imitated  Bloemaert's  '  manner.  They  are — Andran,  Baudet, 
Picart,  Vallet,  and  especially  F.  de  Poilly. 

Peter  Sontman,  a  painter  and  engraver  belonging  to  the  school 
of  Rubens,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  combination  of  aqua- 
fortis with  the  graver.  His  picturesque  style  is  more  efiective 
than  absolutely  pleasing,  but  he  showed  great  talent  in  his  man^ 
ner  of  adapting  nis  execution  to  the  peculiar  subject  he  handled. 

It  was  Rubens  who  carried  engraving  to  its  highest  pitcli  of 

Eerfection  ;  his  genius  could  not  fau  of  attaining  enunence  in  any 
ranch  of  art  he  practised.     He  shaded  so  exquisitely  as  to  pro- 
duce with  mere  black  and  white  all  the  effect  of  colouring.   Bom 
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at  Cologne  in  XSTT,  Hubens  built  a  magnificent  house  at  Ant^ 
^erp,  and  made  it  his  pleasure  to  assemble  there  all  the  best 
artists  of  the  lovr  countnes. 

After  lELiibens,  appeared  Eembrandt,  whose  engravings  are  re- 
markable for    their  lightness  of  touch  and  beauty  of  shading. 
His  plates  are  executed  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  sometimes 
harshly,  and  sometimes  with  the  most  deUcate  finish ;  but  his 
fine  stroke  is  full  of  boldness,  and  the  picturesque  disorder  visible 
in  his  compositions  produces  the  most  pleasing  effect.     Rem- 
brandt's portraits  evince  great  talent ;  he  hit  off  a  resemblance 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  faithfully  rendered  the  minutest 
shades  of  expression.     The  collection  of  Rembrandts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  is  one  of  the  richest  known.    It  contains  impressions 
in  various  states,  and  of  extreme  rarity.    The  works  of  Cornelius 
Visscher  present  the  most  perfect  models  that  can  be  offered  to 
the  study  of  a  young  engraver.     Nicholas  Pitau  showed  great 
talent  in  his  print  of  a  holy  family  by  Raphael.   Van  Schuppen's 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  infant  Jesus  is  deservedly  celebrated. 
Grerard  Edelinck,  a  first-rate  artist,  is  particularly  known  for  his 
print  of  Raphael's  Holy  Family.     This  master  greatly  excelled 
in  portraits  and  historical  compositions.     He  handled  the  graver 
witn  much  delicacy,  and  blended  colours  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner.    Pitau,  Schuppen,  and  Edelinck,  were  all  three  natives  of 
Antwerp,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  Paris. 

Wallerant  Vaillant  practised  mezzotint  with  much  success. 
Cornelius  Ploos  van  Amstel,  a  rich  amateur  who  lived  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  imitated  so  well  different  styles  of 
drawing,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  his  prints  from 
their  originals.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  engravings 
au  lama  and  coloured  prints  is  particularly  admirable. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  in  order  to  mark  the  early  pro- 
gress of  engravings  in  France.  The  first  copperplates  used  in  that 
country  served  to  ornament  typographical  works,  as  we  learn  from  a 
book  printed  atLyons  in  1488.  This  volume,  entitled PigrggrWwa^icwi 
de  oultremer  en  terre  sainte^  is  chiefly  a  compilation  taken  from 
the  itinerary  of  Bernard  de  Breydenbach,  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  work  published  with  views  of  places.  The  views  them- 
selves (seven  in  number)  vary  in  size  from  a  folio  page  to  the 
length  of  five  feet  nine  inches.  The  French  work  is  edited  by 
Nicolas  le  Huen,  a  Carmelite  monk  and  professor  of  theology. 
Although  this  book  was  printed  in  France,  we  are  ignorant  to 
what  nation  the  engraver  of  the  plates,  which  are  very  indiffer- 
ently executed,  belongs.  The  prints  in  the  French  work  are  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  Latin  and  German  editions  of 
Breydenbach's  itinerary,   published  at   Mayence  in   1486   by 
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Erhard  Rewich,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  plates  are  of 
copper  in  the  French  translation  and  of  wood  in  the  original 
editions. 

The  first  French  enffl-aver  upon  metal,  whose  name  has  reached 
us,  is  Jean  Duvet  or  Danet,  a  native  of  Langres,  called  le  maitre 
h  le  licome.  He  flourished  at  Paris  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
H.  We  possess  several  of  his  prints  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
engraved  upon  copper,  but  upon  some  softer  metal.  Many  ex- 
cellent engravers  lived  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  which 
period,  as  we  have  already  observed,  German  artists  resorted  to 
JParis  for  instruction.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  engraving 
declined.  We  are  indebted  to  French  artists  for  most  of  the 
fine  prints  taken  from  Italian  landscapes,  as  well  as  for  the 
productions  of  the  great  German  painters. 

Among  eminent  French  engravers,  we  may  name — Poilly, 
Bor^e  de  Boiswert ;  Andran,  celebrated  for  his  historical  com- 
positions ;  Manteuil  and  Masson,  known  for  their  admirable  porr 
traits.  In  the  18th  century  flourished  Balechou,  Bervic,  and 
Pardieu.  About  the  same  time,  engraving  in  pencil  style  was 
invented  by  Franfois,  but  Demarteau  earned  the  new  discovery 
to  such  perfection  at  the  very  moment  of  its  first  appearance,  that 
he  came  to  be  considered  as  its  author.  It  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  by  lithography,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 


The  19th  century  offers  us  the  names  of  Massaud,  Desnojrers, 
Bervic,  and  Richomme.  M.  Narcisse  Lecomte  has  just  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  en- 
giaved  a  holy  family  by  Raphael. 

In  England  as  in  France,  metalplates  were  first  applied  to 
the  ornament  of  books.  The  first  Englishman  on  record  in  this 
branch  of  art  is  Thomas  Geminie,  who  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century.  John  Payne,  who  lived  under  Charles 
I.,  executed  portraits  with  great  ability.  Indeed,  the  taste  for 
portraits  was  very  general  in  England,  and  these  engravings 
were  for  the  most  part  highly  finished.  The  works  of  Faithore 
and  White  have  long  been  objects  of  the  collector's  search. 
Illustrated  works  likewise  have  always  been  the  fashion  amongst 
us.  Among  the  English  engravers  who,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  visited  Paris  for  instruction,  we  may  name 
Ryland  and  Strange.  After  their  return,  England  had  a  great 
many  engravers  of  first-rate  merit  in  all  branches.  Mezzotinto 
has  been  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  London ;  no  artists 
can  surpass  English  engravers  in  this  particular,  and  few  can 
compare  with  them,  if  we  except  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  at 
Vienna  and  the  chalcographers  of  Dessau. 
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Among  eminent  English  engravers  of  the  19th  century,  we 
may  cite  Sharp,  Doo,  Heath,  Wollett,  Graves,  Earlom,  and  Green. 
The  departure  of  Regulus,  Hannibal's  Oath,  the  death  of  Bayard, 
and  the  death  of  Epaminondas  are  all  prints  that  place  Mr. 
Green  decidedly  high  in  public  estimation.  Mr.  Sharp  has  at- 
tained celebrity  for  his  historical  compositions ;  his  print  of  St. 
Cecilia  is  a  beautiful  production  of  art :  and  John  torter  read- 
ing the  Great  Bible  in  St.  Paul's  is  well  calculated  to  maintain 
Mr.  Graves  in  the  high  place  he  enjoys  among  the  line 
engravers  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  recital  we  have  abandoned  wood-engraving,  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  set  out,  in  order  to  follow  the  higher  paths 
of  chalcography.  Neglected  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, it  has  latterly  again  recovered  favour.  The  custom  of  cast- 
ing the  blocks  in  metal,  or  stereotyping,  as  practised  for  printing 
generally,  has  also  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  engraving, 
and  this  method  has  wonderfully  improved  the  impressions  taken 
off  from  wood-cuts.  Books  are  now  ^ain  ornamented  with 
vignettes,  engraved  on  wood  after  the  new  system.  It  is  to  the 
same  process  that  we  owe  those  beautiful  engravings  published 
in  Prussia  by  Gubitz,  in  France  by  Bougon  and  Tnomson,  and 
in  England  by  Nesbitt. 

Engraving  in  relief  on  copper  and  on  steel  produces  prints  so 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  taken  off  from  wooden  blocks,  that 
the  two  styles  are  often  confounded.  Metal  engraving  in  relief 
is  executed  by  engravers  of  seals  and  medals.  This  method 
is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes,  for  the  orna- 
ments on  book-binding,  and  likewise  for  stamps  of  all  kinds. 
The  vignettes  engraved  at  Paris  by  M.  M.  Andrieux  and  Galle, 
and  destined  to  ornament  the  beautiful  editions  of  different  works 
lately  published  in  that  capital  by  Didot,  are  taken  off  from  cop- 
per or  steel  plates,  engraved  in  relief. 

^The  discovery  of  lithography  is  due  to  Aloys  Sennefelder, 
born  at  Prague  in  1771,  the  bad  success  of  whose  attempts 
upon  the  stage  induced  him  to  turn  author.  By  dint  of  watch- 
ing the  process  employed  to  print  his  own  works,  he  began 
to  entertain  the  desire  of  printing  them  himself  by  an  easier 
method.  Many  fruitless  experiments  were  the  result  of  this 
idea,  but  Sennefelder  would  not  be  discouraged,  and  chance  at 
length  crowned  his  perseverance  with  success.  His  essays  at 
engraving  in  hollow  upon  stone  were  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and,  in  despair,  he  would  have  returned  to  tlie  use  of  copper- 
plates, when  one  day  his  mother  came  to  request  him  to  write 
out  a  washing-bill  for  her.  Sennefelder  had  just  prepared  a  stone 
with  which  to  make  another  trial ;  not  finding  a  piece  of  paper 
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at  hand,  and  anxious  to  give  his  mother  the  bill  immediately,  he 
determined  to  write  it  out  on  the  stone.  This  was  done  with  the 
ink  he  had  composed  for  his  experiments,  a  mixture  of  wax,  «oap, 
and  lamp-black.  Afterwards,  having  copied  the  bill  on  paper,  ne 
was  about  to  wipe  off  the  writing  on  the  stone,  when  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  see  what  would  be  the  efifect  pro- 
duced, if  he  appUed  aquafortis  to  the  stone,  and  endeavoared 
to  blacken  the  writing  oy  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  typography  and  in  wood-engravmg.  This 
experiment  met  with  complete  success. 

Sennefelder  applied  his  discovery  to  printing  of  music,  and 
invented  different  sorts  of  presses  wnich  tolerably  resemble  those 
still  in  use.  Finally,  he  substituted  the  pencil  for  the  pen.  In 
1800,  Sennefelder  obtained  for  Andre  von  Offenbach  a  patent 
for  England,  and  estabUshed  a  lithographic  press  at  London, 
under  Offenbach's  charge.  In  1806,  he  himself  superintended 
a  similar  undertaking  at  Munich,  where  many  choice  prints 
were  published. 

Litnography  is  cultivated  with  great  success  in  London,  at 
Brussels,  and  especially  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  The  copies  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Dresden  gallery  made  by  Han&tangl  are 
almost  if  not  quite  without  equal.  Munich  is  the  central  point 
of  contrafagon  for  all  lithographies  published  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Great  numbers  of  these  prints,  both  black  and  coloured, 
are  thence  exported  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  differ- 
ent States  of  North  and  South  America. 

Caricature  has  derived  considerable  extension  from  the  disco- 
very of  Uthography.  The  word  is  of  ItaUan  origin.  The  Italians 
are  a  very  sensitive  people,  peculiarly  alive  to  all  outward  im- 
pressions ;  their  great  painters  could  not  fail  to  employ  in  a  sati- 
rical manner  the  weapons  their  genius  taught  them  so  well  how 
to  wield.  For  a  long  time  caricatures  were  the  only  liber^  of 
the  press  allowed  in  Europe,  and  eagerly  must  the  victims  ot  the 
great  and  powerful  have  seized  on  this  mode  of  vengeance. 
Kabelais'  admirable  productions  prove  that  first-rate  geniuses  did 
not  at  that  epoch  disdain  to  handle  the  caricaturists  weapons. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  France,  under  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  both  nations  exhausted  their  satirical  talents 
against  each  other.  In  France,  since  the  last  revolution,  caricar 
tures  have  come  into  great  favour.  The  journal  called  La  cancan 
tare  J  which  began  to  appear  in  October  1830,  offers  a  curioos 
monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  1832,  the  Charivari  fol- 
lowed in  its  steps,  displaying  a  considerable  if  not  an  equal 
amount  of  talent.  Every  day  this  journal  sends  forth  a  number 
accompanied   with  the  most  amusing  prints.      The  principal 
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artists  are,  Grandville,  Daunier,  Pravier,  and  Forest.  We  must 
also  mention  among  talented  French  caricaturists,  Johannot  and 
Gavarm. 

Political  caricatures  are  most  in  vogue  with  us ;  no  laws  here 
restrain  this  free  expression  of  thought — sovereign  and  ministers 
alike  pass  in  review  before  the  people,  clothed  in  all  the  exaggera- 
tions of  their  vices  or  their  follies.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  four  great  caricature  powers  of  England — Gilray,  Cruik- 
shanks,  H.  B.,  and  Punch,  have  supplied  most  food  for  laughter 
or  for  serious  thought.  H.  B.  may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
be  called  a  political  draftsman  than  a  caricaturist ;  his  pencil 
never  wanders  into  any  distortion  of  form,  however  ridiculous 
may  be  his  groupings  or  grotesque  his  applications.  At  the 
time  of  the  mmous  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  caricatures  were 
multiplied  on  all  sides,  and  some  of  them  will  long  be  justly  re- 
membered. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  follow  engraving,  though  but 
in  a  cursoiy  manner,  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its 
branches.  We  have  seen  the  art  of  tracing  npon  different  kinds 
of  substances  followed  by  a  method  of  taking  off  impressions  from 
wooden  blocks  engraved  in  relief — ^xylography  superseded  by 
typography — chasing  of  silver  form  the  groundwork  of  copper- 
plate engraving,  a  variety  of  differing  processes  spring  frt)m  this 
parent  stem,  and  contribute  to  the  proauction  or  the  ornament  of 
other  branches  of  art.  Had  space  permitted,  we  would  have 
drawn  more  particular  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  re- 
flected in  the  works  of  each  great  artist,  or  to  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  national  taste  by  the  power  of  his  genius.  Con- 
vinced that  thus  alone  can  curiosity  be  rendered  really  usefrd, 
we  hope  that  a  philosophic  history  of  engraving  may  yet  be 
forthcoming.  What  avail  the  labours  of  bibliographers  if  no  de- 
duction be  drawn  from  them  ?  The  history  of  mankind — that 
is,  of  the  human  intellect,  has  been  often  written,  but  who  that 
reflects  will  not  see  that  the  most  elemental  materials  for  such 
a  work  have  been  neglected.     When  an  account  of  the  rise  and 

J)rogress  of  each  particular  manifestation  of  human  thought  and 
eelmg  shall  have  been  composed  in  the  spirit  we  here  suggest, 
then,  and  then  only,  will  the  enUghtened  pliilosopher  undeitake, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  a  history  of  man. 
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Art.    VII.  —  Degli    ultimi    casi    di    Homagnoj    di    Massimo 
d'Azeglio.     12mo.    Italia,  1846. 

Macchiavelli  has  observed  that  any  attempt  at  revolntion 
is  a  sure  sign  of  bad  government,  the  people  being  more  apt  to 
suffer  extreme  injuries  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  extreme 
remedy  of  a  revolution.  It  may  also  be  received  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  more  desperate  the  attempt  the  more  atrocious  must  be 
the  government  that  drives  the  people  to  a  hopeless  contest. 
When  a  nation  is  brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  cannot  be  worse 
off  than  it  is — when  the  future  must  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present,  then  it  is  that  people  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  any 
means  to  bring  about  any  change.  We  are  too  ready  to  pass 
judgment  on  what  happens  in  foreign  countries,  from  a  cursory 
glance  at  effects,  whicli  we  mistake  for  causes,  from  assuming,  as 
the  illness,  its  symptoms  ;  by  confounding  together  bad  prescrip- 
tions and  the  dargerous  malady.  Those  wno,  like  M.  de  Polignac,* 
attribute  the  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  revolution 
in  different  countries  to  secret  societies,  to  the  demoralization  of 
classes,  and  so  on,  forget  that  all  these  are  the  effects  of  a  bad 
government.  The  stnct  measures  taken  to  put  down  dissatis- 
fection  are  generally  directed  not  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  to 
cover  over  its  symptoms ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
revolutionists,  who  have  more  or  less  obtained  success,  have  sel- 
dom founded  a  well-digested  government  instead  of  the  one  which 
they  had  overthrown,  it  is  most  preposterous  to  argue  from  this 
against  their  just  cause  of  rebellion.  A  man  who  suffers  from  a 
chronical  and  excruciating  malady  is,  generallv,  wrong  in  having 
recourse  to  quack  doctors  or  in  prescribing  for  himself,  but  he 
only  has  recourse  to  these  resources — if  he  be  a  man  of  any  edu- 
cation— when  he  has  found  no  relief  from  the  Faculty ;  and  in 
no  case  has  any  one  thought  of  doubting  the  reahty  and  gravity 
of  the  malady,  from  the  desperate  and  incessant  efforts  made  by 
the  patient  to  get  relief. 

Tiie  state  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  Italian  population  with  r^ 
spect  to  their  several  governments — the  reckless  efforts  unceas- 
ingly made  to  upset  them — the  abortive  attempts  at  constructing 
the  governments  which  were  to  succeed  those  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  overthrow,  afford  a  luminous  and  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  these  principles.  England,  France,  and  some 
German  states,  living  in  comparative  happiness  and  freedom — 


*  See  .Vorth  Brit.  Rer.  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 2 
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utterly  indifferent  to  the  effects  of  misgovemment  from  which 
they  are  free  and  which  they  hardly  comprehend,  look  upon  the 
suffering  Italians  with  anything  but  sympathy,  being  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  these  sufferings  are,  and  thinking  that, 
as  they  are  happy  and  content,  so  the  Italians  ought  to  be. 
Like  those  who  don't  suffer  from  a  sea  voyage,  they  look  upon 
tiiose  who  do  as  a  nuisance ; — they  ought  not  to  suffer.  And 
inasmuch  as,  were  the  Italians  to  be  successful  in  bettering  their 
condition,  this  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  cherish  and  maintain,  many  among  us  are 

?)sitively  indignant  at  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
ope  and  of  other  Italian  tyrants  for  a  change.  To  this  class  be- 
long the  Tories,  or  the  renegade  Whigs,  like  Sir  J.  Graham,  who, 
to  assist  in  maintaining  such  abominations,  as  we  shall  presently 
detail,  condescended  to  turn  spy  to  the  Austrians,  and  opened  the 
letters  of  foreigners.  Those  who  are  incessantly  talking  of  liberty 
and  of  liberalism  and  of  progress  and  of  toleration  and  of  the  bless- 
ings of  education  and  of  freedom  of  opinions  on  the  hustings  or 
at  clubs, — and  who,  with  all  their  affection  for  abstract  principles, 
never  risked  losing  the  vote  of  a  trimmer,  or  a  dinner  at  a  heart- 
less epicure's,  by  supporting  the  practical  application  of  their  phil- 
anthropic theories,  gravely  shrug  their  shoulders  and  shake  their 
head,  wishing  they  might  hope  for  success.  "  If  the  Italians,"  say 
these  generous  philanthropists, "  were  to  rise  like  one  man  from 
Reggio  to  the  Mont  Cenis,  then,  indeed,  .  .  .  but  don't  you 
see  ?  they  are  not  unanimous !  they  are  easily  put  down !  and  what 
use  is  there  in  attempting  impossibilities  ?  Very  sorry  for  them  !" 
As  if,  in  any  revolution  ever  known,  a  whole  nation  was  ever  up 
in  arms  at  once,  as  if  the  Italians  were  not  put  down  by  the  di- 
rect interference  of  a  power  like  Austria  with  the  hearty  consent 
of  many,  and  the  useless  and  hardly  whispered  regret  of  others. 
And  what  nation,  situated  as  Italy  is,  did  ever  succeed  in  freeing 
herself  from  a  native  as  well  as  foreign,  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual despotism  I  Would  America,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
geoOTaphical  position  and  immense  territory,  have  succeeded,  if 
all  Europe  had  assisted,  instead  of  attacking,  England  ?  Had  all 
the  world  been  against  Belgium,  would  Leopold  be  now  at  Brus- 
sels, and  Antwerp  in  his  possession  ?  And  what  do  our  philan- 
thropists think  would  have  happened  in  1688,  if  12,000  butch- 
men  had  come  to  support  James  II.  instead  of  William  III.? 

It  is  but  too  true,  that,  as  the  world  is  constituted  at  present, 
the  efforts  of  the  Italians,  to  become  what  they  ought  to  be  as  a 
nation,  are  likely  to  be  unsuccessful ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Italians  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  endeavour  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  ?  And  who  is  more  bound  to  make  exertions  in 
favour  of  Italy,  consisting  with  her  own  good  and  the  scrupulous 
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observance  of  the  treaties  by  which  she  is  bound  to  other  nations^ 
than  England,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  sufierings  of  Italy  are 
owing  I  It  was  England  that  replaced  the  Pope  on  the  throne 
from  which  Napoleon  had  made  him  descend,  and  on  which  the 
Italians  themselves  would  never  have  replaced  him.  By  England 
was  thus  reinstated  the  very  worst  government  not  only  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  of  the  world.  We  Protestants, — without  having 
so  much  as  a  political  agent  at  Rome  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
that  "  Fucina  d'inganni," — set  up  a  government  religiously  our 
most  bitter  foe,  over  which  we  cannot  exercise  any  political  in- 
fluence, of  whose  crooked  and  subdolous  intrigues  we  have  not  the 
common  means  of  having  any  intelligence,  and  which  may  prove 
a  most  powerful  engine  either  against  ourselves  directly,  or 
against  our  best  allies,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  enemies  which 
either  our  reUgion  or  our  temporal  interest  may  bring  a^dnst 
us !     Was  there  ever  any  act  of  political  folly  equal  to  uds  ? 

As  parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  we  had,  moreover,  a 
share  in  all  the  arrangements  for  what  was  called  the  settlement 
of  Europe.  In  these  delicate  days,  when  a  murderer  is  called  an 
"  unhappy  being,"  we  are  afraid  to  call  the  conduct  of  the  Allies 
at  that  Congress  by  its  real  name ;  but  no  other  will  do,  and  we 
must  say  that  that  assembly  behaved  more  like  a  reunion  of  rob- 
bers, who  met  to  share  their  ill-gotten  spoil,  than  like  a  council  of 
Christian  Princes,  answerable  to  their  Creator  for  the  abuse  of 
their  trust  and  for  the  injury  which  they  might  inflict  on  mankind 
by  their  lust  of  power  and  ambition,  regardless  of  the  well-being  of 
millions  and  of  generations  whose  fate  Providence  had  thrown  mto 
their  hands.  The  only  rule  by  which  they  were  guided,  careless  of 
the  everlasting  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
was  the  aggrandisement  of  famiUes.  Austria  was  to  have  so 
many  millions  of  souls  in  Italy,  because  William  of  Orange  was 
to  be  made  a  king  and  have  Belgium,  because  Alexander  was  to 
become  King  of  I^oland,  and  because  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
to  have  Genoa,  to  which  England,  by  her  generals,  had  promised 
her  ancient  freedom  and  independence.  Whether  the  Venetians 
Uked  or  disliked  to  be  Austrian  subjects  any  more  than  the 
Lombards,  no  one  cared.  Nor  did  any  one  care  or  inquire 
whether  the  Lucquese  any  more  than  the  Tuscans  liked  to  be 
under  the  government  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  or  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Parmesans  or  Modenese  on  being  delivered— 
the  former  to  an  Austrian  archduchess,  because  her  father  had 
contributed  to  drive  the  husband,  to  whom  he  had  sold  her,  her- 
self, and  her  son  from  the  French  throne, — the  latter  to  an 
Austrian  archduke,  because  his  mother,  who  was  still  alive, 
was  the  only  child  of  the  last  Este  Duke  of  Modena. 

Italy  was  thus  divided  into  eight  unequal  parts, — 1.  Lombardy 
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and  Venice.     2.  Parma.     3.  Modena.     4.  Tuscany.     5.  Lucca. 
6.  Piedmont.    7.  Two  Sicilies.    8.  Papal  States,    taie  first  four, 
and  eventually  the  fifth  instead  of  the  second,  were  made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  Austrian.     In  all  these  arrangements  two 
points  only  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  which 
were  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  nations  whose  fate  was 
then  decided.     It  was  agreed,  1st,  That  the  great  navigable 
rivers  should  be  free  from  tolls  and  custom-house  visits  and  in- 
terruptions for  the  whole  of  their  navigable  length,  on  such 
terms  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  powers  whose  states  they 
traversed  or  touched.   This  arrangement  has  received  effect  upon 
the  Rhine,  for  instance,  but  the  Po  is  at  this  moment  worse  than 
it  was  in  the  middle  ages.     Austria,  the  Pope,  Piedmont,  Parma 
and  Modena  exercise  a  right  of  interrupting  here  and  there  its 
navigation,  exacting  tolls,  searching  boats,  imposing  duties,  for- 
bidding the  passage  of  some,  &c.,  as  all  or  each  of  them  like.  It  was 
also  agreed  tnat  enclosures  {enclaves^ — that  is,  territories  belonging 
to  one  state  but  surrounded  entirely  by  the  territories  of  one  or 
more  other  states, — should,  on  a  fair  compensation  of  land  and 
cattle — ^that  is  inhabitants — be  exchanged,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
these  enclosures.  In  every  country,  we  believe,  this  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  except  in  Italy,  where  Benevento,  belonging  to 
the  Pope,  is  inaccessible  except  through  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
and  Guastalla,  belonging  to  Parma,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
the  states  of  Austria  and  of  Modena.     Persons  suspected  by 
either  of  these  two  powers  of  political  offences  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Guastalla — altogether  not  20,000  inhabitants — are 
entirely  unable  to  stir  from  it,  even  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong.     And  in  all  cases,  no  one  can  go 
from  Guastalla  to  Parma,  its  capital,  or  vice  versa^  without  a 
passport,  liable  to  be  examined  seven  times,  as  well  as  the  lug- 
gage, by  as  many  police  and  custom-house  officers.     The  distance 
IS  about  eighteen  miles. 

The  moment  the  Peninsula  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  to 
which  the  strongest  had  delivered  it,  all  and  each  of  them  set  to 
work,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  make  its  inhabitants 
miserable.  Those  who  travel  over  the  country  without  being 
able  to  converse  with  its  inhabitants,  who  never  read  one  of  its 
laws  (and  even  if  they  did,  such  other  knowledge  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, technical  expressions,  law  phrases,  is  presupposed,  that  few, 
if  any  foreigners,  will  understand  their  full  meaning),  who  con- 
sider the  natural  richness  of  vegetation,  and  their  innate  tasteful- 
ness  in  the  works  of  art,  as  proofs  of  the  happiness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants and  of  the  excellency  of  the  rulers,  cannot  understand  what 
motives  there  c^n  be  for  discontent.  And,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  ignorant  people,  they  deny  the  generality  of  the  discontent 
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or  its  good  reasons,  being  unable  to  perceive  the  one  or  appre- 
ciate the  others.  The  faults,  the  weaknesses,  the  vices  of  the 
Italians  do  not  escape  even  such  observers,  who  account  for  them 
each  according  to  a  fanciful  theory  which  he  has  invented,  and  for 
which  he  wants  practical  confirmation.  The  faults,  the  weak- 
nesses, and  the  vices  of  the  Italians  are  all  and  every  one  of  them 
to  be  traced  to  their  religious  and  political  institutions.  Of  the 
former  only — and  the  evil  is  increased  by  the  latter — Maechia- 
velli  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Court  of  Rome  were  to  be  transferred 
among  the  Swiss  people,  who  in  his  days — elieii  quantum  muUxtuB 
ab  illo — were  the  most  virtuous  people  on  earth,  it  would  be 
enough  to  make  them  the  most  wickea.  When  we  see  the  trouble 
taken  by  the  Italian  Governments  to  make  the  people  bad,  we 
wonder  how  the  Italians  are  so  good  as  they  are,  and  applying 
Macchiavelli's  saying,  we  are  sure  that  almost  no  nation,  among 
whom  such  a  government  should  be  introduced,  could  preserve 
itself  so  comparatively  sound  as  the  Italian. 

On  coming  to  his  throne,  the  King  of  Sardinia  published  an 
edict,  by  which,  at  one  swoop  and  without  any  other  provision, 
it  was  ordered  that,  "  no  regard  being  paid  to  any  law  which 
might  have  been  enforced  by  the  French  Government,  (during 
the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  for  about  sixteen  years,)  no  other 
law  should  be  applied  in  any  case,  except  the  ancient  laws  of 
Piedmont."  In  consequence  of  this,  feudal  rights,  from  which 
the  people  had  been  most  solemnly  released,  (such  as  that,  for 
instance,  of  forcing  a  district  to  have  all  their  corn  ground  at  a 
certain  mill  belonging  to  a  feudatory,  to  whom  a  tax  was  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  com  turned  into  flour,)  were  declared  to  be  at 
once  revived ;  monks  and  friars,  who,  having  been  secularized, 
had  by  law  obtained  civil  rights,  were  declared  unable  to  hold 
what  property  they  had  acquu'ed,  and  if  they  had  married  law- 
ftiUy,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  time,  their  sons  were  at  once 
bastardized;  persons  who,  on  attaining  their  twenty-first  year,  were 
of  age,  and  nad  acted  and  been  acknowledged  accordingly,  were 
again  made  minors,  the  ancient  laws  of  Piedmont,  fixing  the  com- 
ing of  age  at  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and  all  the 
transactions  in  which  they  were  concerned  adjudicated  accord- 
ingly, &c.,  &c. ;  the  pleadings  and  proofs  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  from  ptifeiic,  as  they  were,  reduced  to  secret,  and  from 
verbal  to  written ;  the  most  atrocious  punishments  (such  as  the 
wheel)  and  proceedings  (such  as  torture)  reinstated  in  criminal 
cases ;'''  and,  as  if  these  general  measures  had  not  been  enoneh, 
recourse  was  oft;en  had  to  the  most  odious  of  all  invasions  of  uie 

*  Both  the  wheel  and  torture  fell  soon  after — the  latter  almost  immediately — 
before  public  opinion,  and  were  abolished. 
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right  of  property,  that  of  royal  orders,  {btglietti  regj,)  by  which 
creditors  were  prevented  from  suing  their  debtors,  parties  were 
sent  before  special  commissioners,  appointed  at  the  request  of  one 
of  them,  to  have  their  disputes  decided  without  appeal ;  and,  even 
after  definitive  judgments  had  been  carried  into  execution,  after 
wills  which  had  been  disputed  had  been  declared,  as  the  case 
might  be,  valid  or  otherwise,  special  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  petition  of  the  losing  party,  and  before  such 
monstrous  mock  tribunals  a  decision  was  come  to,  upsetting  the 
long  considered  judgment  of  the  highest  courts,  and  leaving  no 
security  for  the  property  or  rights  of  any  individual,  coveted  by 
any  one  powerful  enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  some  official 
royal  commissioner  to  rob  his  neighbour. 

About  the  same  measures,  the  same  system,  and  the  same 
abuses,  prevailed  at  once  in  the  Roman  states,  in  Tuscany,  and 
in  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  We  say  "  about,"  because  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  several  Italian  governments  being  to  disconnect 
the  Italian  states,  and  estrange  the  inhabitants  from  one  another, 
even  the  evils  which  they  inflicted  were  diversified.  The  Roman 
laws,  modified  by  opinions  of  the  various  courts  and  of  the  ci- 
vilians, were  the  basis  of  all  legislation  in  these  states.  In  Pied- 
mont and  at  Modena,  they  were  farther  modified  by  two  several 
collections  of  laws,  dignified  by  the  name  of  code,  published  be- 
tween 1770  and  1772.  In  Tuscany  there  was  no  code ;  but  a 
number  of  separate  laws  were  recalled  to  life  with  the  ancient 
system,  and  the  successions  regulated  by  a  recent  edict,  which 
was  enacted  on  the  restoration  of  these  old  laws.  Some  "  transi- 
tory" laws  were  passed  in  Tuscany  and  Modena ;  the  hypothe- 
cary system,  or  public  registry  of  mortgages,  of  the  French 
Code,  was  preserved  at  Modena,  in  Tuscany  and  for  that  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  RepubHc  of  Genoa.  In  the  Papal  States,  the  civil  laws, 
besides  other  modifications,  were  themselves  superseded  by  the 
Canon  Law,  by  the  numberless  municipal  statutes  which  almost 
each  municipal  corporation  had  enacted  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
within  the  territory  of  each  district,  by  all  the  edicts,  proclar 
mations,  decrees,  &c.  of  all  the  bishops  who  had  temporal 
jurisdiction  within  their  dioceses,  or  who  extended  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  according  to  the  canon  laws,  to  temporal  matters, 
and  chiefly,  as  to  the  legations,  by  all  the  decrees,  edicts  and 
proclamations  of  the  various  legates  whose  power  was,  and  is,  in 
fact,  unrestrained.  Among  these  governments,  that  of  Tuscany 
was  honourably  distinguished  for  interfering  seldom,  if  ever,  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  with  the  trial  of  private  right 
in  individual  cases.     As  to  the   Roman  States  and  Modena, 
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matters  were  still  worse  in  this  respect  than  in  the  States  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  French  civil  and  criminal  codes,  as  modified  during  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  sway  over  Italy,  either  direct  or  indirect,  were 

E reserved  in  Parma,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  Naples.  Sicily 
ad  it«  own  peculiar  laws.  Not  long  after,  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
Parma  had  new  codes,  mostly  based  on  the  French  Code,  itself 
generally  speaking  a  digest  of  the  Roman  laws,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  modem  society.  At  a  later  period,  Sardinia  had  a  new  code. 
Although  these  codes  be  not  very  dissimilar,  they  are,  however, 
sufficiently  so  for  taking  from  them  all  the  practical  advantage 
of  an  unirorm  legislation.  For  the  French  and  Italian  codes,  the 
Austrians  substituted,  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  an  Anstonan 
ex)de,  founded  neither  on  Roman,  canon,  nor  any  other  law  with 
which  the  manners,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Italians  had 
any  sympathy,  but  which  was  altogether  new.  Before  its  adop- 
tion, however,  for  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy,  Hungary  ex- 
cluded, it  had  been  tried  in  Galicia ;  and  from  the  success  it  had 
had  at  Lemberg  and  Tamow,  it  was  deemed  the  best  possible 
system  of  laws  for  Milan  and  Venice. 

When  the  French  invaded  Italy  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, with  all  the  faults  of  its  governments — ^their  anomalies,  their 
prejudices,  their  weakness — despotism  was  not  prevailing  in  theory 
all  over  Italy,  nor  did  it  practically  rule  uncontroUed.  The 
states  of  the  Pope,  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  had  a  limited  form  of 
government :  there  was  no  man — ^not  even  the  Pope  in  his  domi- 
nions— ^who  could  exercise  an  autocratic  power.  Laws,  very  ob- 
jectionable in  theory  and  often  unobserved  in  practice,  but  yet 
restraining  the  caprice  of  man,  gave  to  Government  a  certain 
settled  form,  and  prescribed  to  it  certain  limits.  The  old  muni- 
cipal institutions  aating  from  the  Italian  Republics,  and  preserv- 
ing in  many  cases  the  forms  of  those  most  democratic  govern- 
ments, prevailed  and  were  tolerably  well  respected  all  over  Italy. 
At  Naples,  for  instance,  the  Seggi  were  as  strong  barriers  aeainst 
the  capricious  interference  of  Government  with  the  liberties  of 
that  city  as  the  Common  Council  is  against  the  invasion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London.  Bologna  considered  her- 
self the  a//y,  not  the  subject,  of  the  Pope.  She  had  an  agent, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  ambassador  from  her  aristocratic  cor- 
poration, magnified  into  a  senate,  resident  at  Rome  purposely  to 
remonstrate  against  the  abuses  of  power  by  a  legate,  or  the  at- 
tempts at  illegal  interference  with  ner  rights  on  the  part  of  tlie 
executive.  The  statutes  under  which  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
Terra  Ferma  were  governed  by  executive  officers  from  Venice^ 
had  been,  as  we  have  observed  before,  enacted  by  their  respec- 
tive corporations  and  people.     The  governments  were  in  gene- 
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ral  too  weak  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  municipal  privi<* 
leges  of  the  great  cities,  in  whose  defence  were  ready  to  start  the 
dormant  ambition  and  sluggish  vanitj  of  many  otherwise  quiet^ 
inoffi^nsive,  slovenly  members  of  society,  possessing  birth,  nches 
and  influence,  but  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  better 
government  than  that  under  which  they  were  allowed  to  be  bom^ 
to  T^etate  and  to  die.  About  the  year  1770 — as  soon  as  the 
Jesuits  were  got  rid  of — both  governors  and  governed  were  roused 
£rom  the  lethargy  in  which  the  education  and  principles  of  that 
Society  had  kept  them.  Both  aimed  at  the  improvement  and 
happiness  dT  mankinds  Joseph  II.  in  Lombardy,  Leopold  in 
Tuscany,  the  Minister  Tanucci  at  Naples,  Bangoni  at  Modena^ 
Dutiliot  at  Parma,  showed  their  energy  in  correcting  abuses  and 
enforcing  reforms — equally  regardless  of  legality  and  of  precedents 
in  their  eagerness  to  do  good,  and  forgetting  that  the  end  did  not 
justify  the  means.  The  governments  of  Bome  and  of  the  Bepub-* 
lies  remained  stationary.  Had  not  the  French  Bevolution 
called  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  and  Tuscan  Governments  to 
the  eflFe<^s  of  violent  changes,  and  afterwards  forced  the  old  mo- 
narchies to  take  up  arms  in  self^efence,  the  synod  of  Pistoja  and 
the  anti-monastic  inclinations  of  Joseph  U.  and  Leopold  might 
have  ultimately  proved  as  fatal  to  the  Church  of  Bome  as  the 
Bdbrmation  ^d  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  French  invasion  and  the  establishment  of  either  a  direct 
French  government,  or  of  governments  under  French  influence, 
did  away  with  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  former 
governments,  introduced  entirely  new  maxims  and  principles, 
opened  to  the  minds  of  the  Italians  other  views,  awoke  in  them 
other  feelings,  and  led  them  to  hope  that  modem  Italy  would 
cease  to  be  renowned  only  for  her  fiddlers,  her  cicisbei,  and  her 
assassins.  The  municipal  corporations  were  remodelled,  the  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  of  customs,  or  currency  were  altered,  new  admi- 
nistrative principles,  new  economical  and  poUtical  maxims  were 
adopted ;  these  changes  were  not  always  for  the  better :  many  old 
interests  were  injured,  many  old  prejudices  shocked,  mcmy  na- 
tional  customs  uprooted.  But  if  Italy  was  not  politically  united 
in  one  body,  it  was  less  parcelled  than  before  ;  there  were  hopes 
that  Bome,  Turin,  and  Florence  would  not  always  continue  to 
form  part  of  the  French  empire,*  the  uniformity  of  the  new 


*  Lonis  Buonaparte,  at  one  time  King  of  Holland,  published  in  1829,  an  answer 
to  Sir  W.  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  following  anecdote  occurs  :—-**  I 
was  near  Napoleon  one  day  when  he  received  from  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  an  aide- 
de  camp  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  report  of  some  victories  in  Spain  ;  of  one,  among 
others,  in  which  the  Italian  troops  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  One  of 
the  persons  who  stood  by,  exclaimed,  on  hearing  this,  *  that  the  Italians  showed 
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maxims  and  principles  adopted  gave  union  to  the  country ;  the 
great  diminution  of  internal  custom-houses,  the  improvement  or 
creation  of  easy  means  of  internal  communication,  the  unifor- 
mity of  weights,  measures  and  currency,  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  native  trade  and  industry.  The  madness  of  the  continental 
sjrstem  inflicted  undoubted  injuries ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as 
a  temporary  evil,  as  well  as  the  unprincipled  wars  of  Napoleon, 
which  were,  however,  of  immense  benefit  to  Italy,  teaching  her 
sons  the  use  of  arms,  by  which  one  day  they  might  be  enabled 
to  have  their  country  respected  and  free  from  foreigners.  That 
old  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Italy — the  Papal  court — was  destroyed ; 
the  abolition  of  convents  had  done  away  with  a  population  of 
sturdy  beggars  and  of  idle  epicureans ;  the  secular  clergy  acquired 
thereby  more  influence,  and  a  number  of  industrious  proprietors 
became  possessors  of  lands,  which  it  was  their  interest  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  skilfully  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  A 
larger  field  was  opened  to  talents  and  industry ;  what  had  been 
lost  in  religious  feeling  was  more  than  compensated  by  what  had 
been  gained  in  getting  rid  of  superstition  and  intolerance ;  there 
was  no  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  but  there  was  publicity  of 
debates — there  was  no  liberty  of  the  ;press,  but  the  works  of  Sarpi 
and  Giannone,  as  well  as  a  Bible  in  Italian,  could  be  freely 
printed  and  perused ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a  noble- 
man to  become  a  general  or  a  minister,  nor  to  be  a  priest  to  be- 
come a  schoolmaster. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  every  thing  which  he  had  done  really 
advantageous,  and  popular  with  the  Italians,  was,  wantonly  and 
only  for  the  pleasiure  or  breaking  up  Italy  into  morsels,  destroyed. 
The  uniformity  of  currency  was  at  once  done  away  with,*  as  well 
as  that  of  weights  and  measures,  and  as  many  systems  as  there 
are  states,  or  even  provinces  and  towns,  substituted ;  means  of 
communication  through  certain  parts  of  Italy  purposely  neglected 
and  rendered  almost  useless ;  every  petty  state  hermetically  sealed 
against  some  articles,  even  of  Italian  produce,  and  enormous 


themselres  worthy  of  their  independence,  and  that  it  was  to  be  wiBhed  that  the 
whole  of  Italy  should  be  united  in  one  nation.' — <  God  forbid,'  exolaimed  Napo- 
leon suddenly,  and  unable  to  restrain  himself,  <  thet  would  soon  bk  thk  iiASnas 
OF  THE  Gaulks.'  "^Reponse  d  Sir  W.  Scott,  (2me  6dit)  8vo.    Paris,  1829,  p.  69. 

*  The  merit  of  the  decimal  system,  for  which  credit  is  given  to  liie  Frenefa  Re- 
volution, belongs  in  fact  to  Italy.  The  Roman  «cu(/o— adopted  by  the  United  Stetes 
—  is  t^e  unit,  like  the  dollar,  franc,  pound,  Ac.  in  which  accounts  are  kept  ai 
Borne.  Ten  paoli  form  a  scudo,  and  ten  bajocchi  go  to  one  paolo,  or  a  hundred  (or 
cent)  to  a  scudo  or  dollar.  The  decimal  system,  and  the  French  unit,  under  ttie 
name  of  lira  nuota,  equivalent  to  a  frano,  have  been  adopted  in  Piedmont  and 
Parma.  In  Austria  the  system  is  now  decimal,  but  tlie  unit,  Lira  Aufitriacay  :■ 
equivalent  to  only  about  ^^j^  of  a  frano. 
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duties  imposed  on  them  all,  though  for  mere  transit ;  the  intoler- 
able fiscal  {System  of  a  time  of  war  rendered  normal ;  every  shackle 
imposed  on  municipal  corporations  by  the  French  system  of  cen- 
tralization, preserved  and  increased — when  the  government  has 
not  taken  all  municipal  rights  away  and  appointed  its  own  crea- 
tures to  places  formerly  gratuitous,  and  now  paid  by  the  localities 
to  which  paying  is  the  only  privilege  left.  The  conscription  has 
been  preserved  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  the  soldiers,  thus 
raised,  are  sent  to  Galicia  or  Austria,  commanded  by  foreigners, 
to  support  the  same  despotism  which  the  sons  of  those  countries 
are  sent  to  support  in  Italy.  Every  little  court  has  to  provide 
from  the  taxes  raised,  without  any  regard  either  to  principle  or  to 
justice,  for  its  great  officers  of  state  and  high  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  whilst  Lombardy  and  Venice  are  plundered  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  hateful  government  in  w^hich  they  do  not 
share.*  Whatever  was  most  objectionable  in  the  old  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  government  which  was  overcome,  was 
retained — nothing  which  was  desirable  either  in  the  latter  or  in 
the  former  governments  was  adopted  ;  whilst  all  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  its  advantages  have  been  applied  to  render  the  Itar 
lian  rulers  in  every  respect  absolute,  uncontrolled  and  irresistible. 
Is  there  not  enough  in  all  this  to  create  dissatisfaction,  and  to 
justify  resistance ?  What  could  be  expected  but  that  the  Italians 
would  look  upon  such  rulers  only  as  scourges,  their  laws  as  instru- 
ments of  oppression,  and  the  whole  machine  of  government  as  a 
contrivance  for  supporting  both  ?  Hence  the  sympathy  with 
crime  and  criminals,  hence  the  facility  with  which  persons,  other- 
wise honest  and  honourable,  are  ready,  without  the  least  scruple, 
to  evade,  or  assist  in  evading,  the  payment  of  taxes  and  customs 
— the  latter  so  multiplied  and  so  difficult  to  be  enforced  owing  to 
the  frontiers  between  state  and  state  consisting  often  of  imaginary 
lines  through  houses  and  fields,  as  in  our  parishes, — hence  the 
temptation  to  fraud,  deception,  and  even  worse  crimes — hence 
the  prodigious  number  of  idlers  wasting  their  time  smoking  in 
caf(6s,  unfit  for  any  other  occupation,  and  having  no  means  of 
making  themselves  useful  members  of  society  were  they  ever  so 
inclined  to  it — and  from  idleness  all  other  vices.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  Italians  are  dissatisfied  and  restless :  the  wonder  is, 
that  they  have  energy  enough  left  to  feel  their  political  degrada- 
tion the  cause — the  only  cause — of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  to 
attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition.     In  all  countries,  even 


*  No  great  dignitaries,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military,  at  Vienna,  are  Italian. 
The  high  offices  in  Italy  are  given  to  Austrians  or  Tyrolese.  There  have  been 
judges  in  the  high  courts  who  did  not  know  Italian.  No  foreign  mission  is  trusted 
to  Italians.     The  Archbishop  of  Milan  is  an  Austrian. 
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those  under  a  despotism — except  Russia,  perhaps— -every  thing 
is  done  or  attempted  or,  at  least,  encouraged  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  render  the  population  capable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  good  government,  to  improve  the 
morals,  the  social  condition,  the  rational  pursuits  of  the  people.' 
In  these  countries  the  sovereign  wishes  to  rule  over  peaoefbli 
loyal,  and  happy  subjects,  capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  a  just  government,  and  willing  to  support  it.  The  Italian  go- 
vernments want  slaves  and  not  subjects,  they  are  the  chiefii  of 
a  horde  of  conquerors  preying  on  the  conquered  from  whom  they 
want  obedience  and  nothing  else.  The  less  the  people  are  capable 
of  discriminating,  the  less  will  they  be  inclined  to  set  up  in  judg- 
ment on  their  masters.  It  is  the  bayonet  and  not  persuasion  on 
which  such  governments  depend.  So  long  as  all  Europe  is  at 
peace,  Austria  can  always  keep  Italy  imder  her  yoke — ^partico- 
larly  when  all  the  other  Italian  powers  are  with  h&r :  In  case  of 
war,  ignorance  and  fanaticism  will  take  the  side  of  despotism ; 
and  the  less  energy  and  power  of  discrimination  is  left  in  ihe 
people,  the  less  willthey  be  apt  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
change.  So  reason  the  Itahan  governments — strangers  in  the 
country :  for  Naples  and  Piedmont  are  as  much  strangers  to 
Italy  as  the  Austrians.  Hence,  every  means  adopted  or  encou- 
raged by  tolerable  governments  to  obtain  the  ends  which  ihxsv 
have  in  view,  are  discouraged  and  even  forbidden  in  Italy.  Mo 
principle  of  taxation — ^the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  tax  or 
custom-duty  can  never  be  even  discussed ;  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  morals,  or  condition  or  habits  of  prisoners,  either  on  trial  or 
condemned  ;*  no  thought  of  them  when  once  released,  except  the 
surveillance  of  the  pohce ;  no  popular  publications  £ar  the  instmO" 
tion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  but  few  books  allowed  to  the  higher ; 
no  intellectual  amusements  encouraged,  no  clubs,  no  societies,  no 
reunions,  even  under  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  police,  and  fi*r 
rational  pursuits ;  above  all,  no  solid  and  real  religious  instruction^ 
and  no  education. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  points,  we  shall  not  enter  into  either 
a  theological  or  a  metaphysical  discussion ;  we  intend  only  to  say 
a  few  words  in  order  to  prevent  idle  and  captious  objections.  It 
is  certainly  better  that  Bellarmin's  catechism  be  taught  than  no 
catechism  at  all,  and  that  persons  should  learn  to  read  that  or 
any  other  such  book  than  that  they  should  not  learn  to  read  at 
all.  But  as  that  which  is  taught  in  that  book  is  not  solid  religion^  iii 
like  manner,  reading  only  is  not  education.  When  people  are 
taught — and  we  have  heard  the  doctrine  preached — ^that  to  eat 

*  Bail  for  misdemeanour  is  not  admitted  in  any  of  the  Italian  States  exoepi  fiir 
very  trifling  oiTeuces  ;  henee,  every  person  accused,  however  iunooenty  is  MDfc  to 
the  contammatiuu  uf  a  prison. 
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meat  on  Fridays  is  committing  a  graver  sin  than  to  break 
the  last  oommandment)  because  in  the  former  case  there  is 
no  motive  V  but  contempt  for  the  prescription  of  the  Church, 
whilst,  in  the  latter  case,  we  yield  perhaps  to  a  weakness  inse- 
parable from  human  nature,  and  that  therefore  there  is  in  one 
case  a  reason,  for  indulgence,  which  cannot  be  urged  in  the  other 
— -th^i  we  think  that  people  are  not  taught  solid  religion ;  left 
to  their  own  sense  of  rignt  and  wrong,  they  might  come  to  a 
better  conclusion.  Teadiing  to  read  and  write  only  is  not  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  so  much  of  instruction  as  is  indispensable  for  the 
liigher  branches  of  it,  which  are  themselves  indispensable  to  a 
good  education.  If  young  persons  were  to  be  merely  instructed 
to  read  bodbt  inculcating  immoral  and  irreligious  principles — 
erroneous  doctrines  in  fact — ^in  language  adapted  to  their  capa- 
ci^,  and  efiectually  debarred  from  the  perusal  of  any  work 
wmch  might  counteract  the  bad  eflFects  of  their  pernicious  read- 
ing, they  certainly  could  not  be  considered  as  either  instructed  or 
educated.  This  is  what  is  done  in  Austria ;  so  much  is  taught 
as  is  useftd  to  make  people  slaves ;  with  a  strict  censorship  of 
the  press,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  read 
are  prevented  from  having  access  to  books  which  would  correct 
the  slavish  principles  instilled  into  them.  The  schools  for  reading 
and  writing,  for  which  Austria  is  so  much  praised,  are,  so  far  as 
her  Italian  states  are  concerned — old  municipal  and  parochial 
institutions,  which  she  has  not  the  merit  of  having  founded. 
She  has  taken  possession  of  them,  and  converted  them  into  en- 
gines of  misgovemment.  In  a  free  country,  where  books  adapted 
to  all  capacities — the  great  majority  of  them  inculcating  sound 
principles — are  easily  obtained,  the  mere  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  is  a  great  blessing ;  but  its  merits  and  importance 
are,  if  not  altogether  imaginary,  at  least  greatly  exaggerated 
imder  other  circumstances. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  printed  in  1824,  at  Milan,  di- 
rected to  be  used  for  instruction  and  reading  in  the  second 
class  of  elementary  schools,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.* We  shall  give  some  specimens  of  the  instruction  which 
is  thus  imparted,  and  of  the  notions  taught  to  those  who  learn 
to  read  in  the  governmental  schools  of  Austria,  premising  that  no 
such  books  were  prescribed  in  the  schools  existing  long  before 
the  Austrian  government  took  them  under  its  paternal  tutelage. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  being  to  un-Italianize  the  Ita- 


*  Doveri  dei  sudditi  verso  il  loro  monarca  per  istnizione  ed  esercizio  di  lettura 
nella  Feconda  classe  delle  scuole  elementari.  Milano,  1824.  Dall'  imperiale  regia 
stamperta  ;  it  is  an  Svo  of  40  pages,  and  sells  for  about  three  halfpence. 
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lians,  the  following  definition  is  given  of  the  word  country. 
''  By  country  is  understood  not  only  the  land  where  we  were  bom 
and  were  brought  up,  but  that  also  to  which  we  are  united,  and 
in  which  we  enjoy  tne  protection  and  blessing  of  citizenship."  * 
Now  this  makes  the  Lombards  and  Venetians,  Croats  and  ran- 
durs  at  once,  and  separates  them  from  the  Romans  and  Tuscans. 
For  the  good  of  the  country  so  understood,  they  must  make  all 
sacrifices ;  above  all,  they  must  obey  and  be  faithful  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  as  much  as  "  Emperors,  Idngs,  and  other 
superiors  have  their  power  from  God,  because  they  are  the  sub- 
stitutes of  God  on  earth."!  The  duties  of  fidelity  are  taught  as 
follows : — 

"  Q.  How  must  subjects  behave  towards  their  sovereign  f 

"  A.  Subjects  must  behave  towards  their  sovereign  like  fiuthful 
servants  (or  slaves  more  properiy  ;  but  see  the  original,)  towards  their 
master. 

"  Q.  Why  must  subjects  behave  like  slaves  ? 

'^  A,  Because  the  sovereign  is  their  master,  and  has  power  over 
their  property  as  well  as  over  their  life.  \ 

"  Q.  Are  subjects  bound  to  obey  also  bad  sovereigns! 

"  A,  Yes  ;  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  not  only  good  but  also  bad 
sovereigns."  § 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  conscription  has  been  pre- 
served, and  that  it  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  Itahan  provinces  under 
Austria ;  with  this  difierence,  however,  from  the  times  of  Napo- 
leon, that  then  those  provinces  formed  a  national  government^ 
with  its  own  banner — the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  it  was  too  pom- 
pously called  then,  but  as  it  might  one  day  be  justly  designated — 
under  which  the  soldiers  served,  and  might  rise  from  the  ranks 
to  the  highest  place,  whilst  under  the  Austrian  rule  never  can  a 
common  soldier,  forced  to  take  that  profession,  hope  to  rise  to  be 
an  officer.  The  following  are  the  religious  and  moral  precepts 
which  are  inculcated  with  respect  to  the  army  on  such  persons 
as  are  "  instructed"  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  under  Austria : — 


*  Per  pairia  s*  intende  nun  solo  il  paese  nel  quale  nascemmo  e  fuiuino  allevati, 
ma  quello  aiicora  a  cui  siamo  iiicorporati  e  nel  quale  godiamo  la  protezione  e  i  be- 
nefizi  della  cittadinaiiza. — Sect.  xiii.  §  1. 

f  Gl*  imperatori,  i  re,  e  gli  altri  superior!  hanno  la  lore  potesta  da  Dio,  perchc 
faiiiio  le  vecidi  Dio  suUa  terra. — Sect,  ii.,  §  11. 

Z  D.  Come  si  debbono  portare  i  sudditi  verso  il  loro  sovrano  ! 

R,  I  sudditi  si  debbono  portare  verso  il  loro  sovrano  oome  si  portano  i  serri  fe- 
deli  verso  il  loro  padrone. 

Z>.  Perch^  debbono  i  sudditi  portarsi  come  i  servi  ? 

R.  I  sudditi  si  debbono  portare  come  i  servi  perch^  il  sovrano  h  il  loro  padrone 
ed  ha  potestit  tan  to  sopra  i  loro  beni,  quanto  sopra  la  loro  vita.     Sect.  v.  f  1,  2. 

8  Z>.  I  sudditi  sono  eglino  obbligati  ad  obbedire  anco  i  cattivi  sovraui  ? 

/2.  Si,  i  sudditi  sono  obbligati  ad  obbedire  non  solo  i  buoni,ma  anco  i  cattivi  sot- 
rani.    Sect.  vi.  g  7. 
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"  Q.  With  what  temporal  punishment  does  God  chastise  deserters  ? 
"  A,  God  punishes  deserters  with  sickness,  with  misery,  with  dis- 
grace. 

"  Q.  With  what  other  punishments  does  God  chastise  deserters  ? 

"  A.  With  everlasting  damnation. 

"  Q.  How  do  sovereigns  punish  deserters  ? 

"  A,  With  flogging,  and  sometimes  even  with  death. 

"  Q.  Is  not  death  too  severe  a  punishment  for  this  crime  ? 

"  A,  The  punishment  of  death  is  not  too  severe  for  deserters,  be- 
cause, having  perjured  themselves,  they  sin  more  grievously  than 
thieves  (or  robbers.) 

"  Q.  How  must  a  deserter  under  punishment  (t.  e.,  whilst  flogged, 
or  undergoing  the  bastinado)  behave  ? 

"  A,  He  must  bear  it  patiently,  and  without  murmuring  or  cursing 
bis  superiors. 

"  Q.  How  must  he  encourage  himself  to  patience  during  the  punish- 
ment? 

'^  ^.  He  ought  to  consider  that  he  has  deserved  it,  and  adore  divine 
justice."  * 

"  Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  deserters  I 

"  -4.  Deserters  ought  to  return  to  their  corps. 

"  Q.  Why  are  they  bound  so  to  do  ? 

"  -4.  Because,  by  deserting,  they  have  stolen  themselves  from  the 
State. 

*'  Q.  Can  you  produce  in  this  respect  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

"  -4.  I  can  produce  a  passage  of  St.  Paul  respecting  slaves.  Onesi- 
mus  having  run  away  from  Phalemon,  St.  Paul  ordered  him  to  return 
to  his  master. 

**  Q.  Are  parents  permitted  to  send  money  or  dress  to  their 
children  who  are  deserters  ? 

"  A.  No ;  they  are  not. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  punishment  deserved  by  deserters  who  don't  re- 
turn to  their  corps  ? 


*  X>.  Con  quali  pene  temporali  punisce  Iddio  i  disertori ! 

H.  Iddio  punisce  i  disertori  coUe  malattie,  colla  miserift  e  coUa  ignominia. 

D.  Con  quali  altre  pene  castiga  Iddio  i  disertori  t 

R,  Coir  etema  dannazione. 

D.  Come  sogliono  i  sovrani  punire  i  disertori  1 

B.,  I  sovrani  sogliono  punire  i  disertori  con  colpi  di  verghe  e  talvolta  perfino  con 
la  morte. 

D.  La  pena  di  morte  non  \  ella  troppo  rigorosa  per  questo  delitto ! 
-  i2.  La  pena  di  morte  non  fe  troppo  rigorosa  pe'  disertori,  perchfe  col  loro  q)ergiuro 
peccano  piii  gi^avemente  che  i  ladri. 

/).  Come  deve  portarsi  un  disertore  durante  il  castigo  \ 

12.  Egli  deve  sopportarlo  pazientemente  e  senza  mormorare  nfe  maladire  i  suoi 
Buperiori. 

D.  Come  debb*  egli  animarsi  alia  pazienza  durante  il  castigo  ! 

H,  Col  riilettere   d'averlo  meritato  e  adorando  la  divina  giustizia.     Sect  xi.^ 
?  3,5,  7,  8,  10,11. 
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'^  A,  They  deserve  confiscation  of  whatever  thej  possess  in  their 
countay."* 

There  are  a  few  other  passages  respecting  war  that  are  worth 
quoting : 

''  Q.  What  must  subjects  abstain  from  presides  treason]  ? 

^'  A.  They  must  abstain  from  talking  unreasonably  of  the  events  of 
the  war. 

"  Q.  And  why  so  I 

''  R,  Because  as  they  are  not  aware  of  the  real  circumstances  of  such 
events,  they  easily  can  deceive  the  populace  with  their  discourses. 

''  Q*  What  must  citizens  and  country  people  do  not  to  be  sus- 
pected? 

'^  A,  They  must  keep  quietly  at  home — mind  their  own  business — 
work  and  pray. 

'^  Q.  How  must  subjects  behave  when  the  enemy  causes  them 
losses  ? 

"  A,  They  must  bear  such  lo3ses  with  patience,  and  put  their  trust 
in  God  and  their  sovereign.|" 

Is  this  real  instruction — real  education  ?  Are  the  principles 
here  inculcated  such  as  it  is  desirable  for  children  to  learn  and 
for  men  to  practise  ?  In  a  free  country,  anarchical  principles, 
wild  theories  of  government,  anti-social  maxims  are  no  doubt 
propagated  by  the  press,  and  are  no  doubt  imbibed  in  some  cases 
by  persons  to  whom  reading  alone  gives  the  means  of  learning 
such  dangerous  doctrines.     Those  who  use  this  as  an  argument 


*  D.  Che  co8a  debbono  fare  i  disertori  ? 

B.  I  disertori  debbono  restituirsi  alle  loro  bandiere. 

D.  Perch ^  sono  obbligati  i  disertori  a  restituirsi  alle  loro  bandiere  ! 

R,  Perch^  colla  diserzione  si  sono  rubati  alio  stato. 

D.  Potete  voi  addurmi  in  questo  proposito  Tautoritd  della  Sacra  Scrittnra  f 

R,  Posso  addurre  un  passo  di  S.  Paolo  risguardante  gli  schiavi.  Edsendo  Onea- 
mo  fuggito  da  Filcmone,  S.  Paolo  gli  ordino  ch'ei  dovesse  ritomare  al  sac  ugnore. 

£>,  W  egli  permesso  a'  genitori  di  mandar  danaro  ed  abiti  a*  loro  figliaoli  diser- 
tori ! 

R,  No,  non  ^  permesso. 

D.  Qual  punizione  meritano  i  disertori  che  non  ritomano  alle  loro  bandiere  f 

R,.  Meritano  costoro  che  sia  confiscato  quanto  posseggono  nel  loro  paeee.  Seet^ 
xii.,§  4,  5,6,14,  15. 

f  D..  Da  che  cosa  debbono  innoltre  ast^nersi  i  sudditit 

R,  I  sudditi  debbono  innoltre  astenersi  dal  parlare  irragioneyolmente  degli  eventi 
della  guerra. 

D.  £  perch^  ciol 

R.  Perche  ignorando  essi  le  vere  circostanze  di  tali  aTveninieiiti,  poeeoiio  fae!]- 
mente  co'  loro  discorsi  trarre  in  errore  la  plebe. 

2>.  Che  cosa  hanno  a  fare  i  cittadini  e  i  contadini  per  non  renderai  floepettil 

R.  I  cittadini  e  i  contadini  hanno  a  restar  tranquilli  nelle  loro  case,  badare  a* 
fatti  loro,  lavorare  e  pregare. 

1).  Come  si  debbono  condurre  i  sudditi  allorch^  il  nemico  cagiona  loro  de'  dannit 

R,  AUorche  i  sudditi  soffrono  de'  danni  cagionati  dal  nemico,  11  deggiono.  sop- 
portar  pazientemente,  e  riporre  la  loro  fidnciain  Dio  e  nel  sovrano.  Seet.  viU..  i  S^ 
7,8,13^  "    '^ 
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against  elementary  instruction  forget  that  that  same  liberty  of  the 
press  produces  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  poison.  But  in  a  ffo- 
vemment  like  the  Austrian,  such  maxims  go  tmrefiited — m» 
prison  is  pure  and  there  is  nothing  to  neutralise  it ;  reading  and 
writing,  under  such  circumstances,  are  only  means  of  defence  for 
bad  governments  and  for  despots,  of  corruption  for  the  young 
and  of  oppression  for  the  old. 

Our  space  not  permitting  us  to  touch  farther  upon  the  misgo^ 
vemment  of  the  various  parts  of  Italy  already  mentioned,  we 
shall  limit  our  farther  observations  on  this  point  to  two  parti- 
cular States — that  of  Rome  and  that  of  Modena — after  having 
said  one  or  two  words  on  the  effects  which  that  misgovern- 
ment  has  produced.  In  1820  and  1821,  a  revolution  took  place  at 
Naples  and  in  Piedmont.  The  Austrians  invaded  both  countries, 
ana  put  it  down — the  despotic  governments  of  those  two  countries 
being  unable  to  do  it — that  is  to  say,  because  the  country  1^ 
to  herself  was  for  a  free  government,  not  for  a  despotism.  The 
kings  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  who  might  have  satisfied  their 
subjects  with  reasonable  concessions,  and  without  losing  any  of 
that  authority  which  it  is  desirable  for  a  sovereign  to  possess, 
preferred  the  hatred  of  their  subjects,  and  the  being  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  their  dangerous  authority  to  the  foreigner,  to- 
a  compromise  between  the  two  extremes  of  an  impracticable  de^ 
mocracy  like  that  of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  and  abso- 
lutism. How  many  attempts  at  rebellion  have  been  since  sup- 
?ressed  in  those  two  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
?o  this,  however,  we  can  pledge  ourselves,  that  force  and  fear  of 
the  Austrians,  and  not  the  love  of  their  subjects,  keeps  those  two 
monarchs  on  their  despotic  thrones.  If  there  were  a  war  tomor- 
row between  France  and  Austria — or  even  France  and  all  die 
world  besides — ^England  excepted, — the  King  of  Naples  and  that 
of  Piedmont  must,  either  make  concessions  to  their  subj^ts  and 
join  France,  or  prepare  themselves  to  travel  in  foreign  parts  and 
see  their  ruthless  and  abused  authority  wrested  from  their  un- 
WOTthy hands.  It  is  said  that  the  Kjng  of  Piedmont  is  now — partly 
on  account  of  his  revenue  contest  with  Austria  and.  partly  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  the  new  Pope — of  whom  more  pre- 
sently— liberally  disposed.  We  must  candidly  say  we  do  not  rely 
on  him.  We  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  1821,  and  we  believe 
him  sincere  now,  in  his  dislike  of  the  Austrians,  and  perhaps  in 
his  faint  liberal  tendencies :  but  his  whole  life  proves  nim  want- 
ing in  moral  courage,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such  ch^ . 
racters,  in  firmness  of  purpose  and  generosity  of  views.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  bigot  more  from  fear  than  conviction.  Ever 
since  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  has  never  ceased  to  waver 
and  oscillate  to  and  from  some  slight  liberalism  and  much  despot-; 
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mxxj  unable  to  choose.  When  he  became  king,  being  afraid 
of  liberal  ideas,  he  had  not  even  the  courage  to  recall  from 
exile,  or  liberate  from  prison,  the  very  persons  who  were  only 
guilty  of  having  diared  his  opinions,  running  all  the  danger, 
and  suflfering  aU  the  consequences  of  failure.  A  short  time 
after,  he  introduced  a  Coimcil  of  State,  a  measure  which 
had  some  appearance  of  a  wish  to  put  a  restraint  on  the  abuse 
of  authority.  But  he  became  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the 
world  was  horrified  to  learn  that,  in  1833  at  one  swoop,  sixty- 
seven  persons  were  condemned  to  various  punishments ;  thirty- 
two  of  them  to  death,  of  whom  twelve  were  executed ;  nine  had 
their  sentences  commuted,  because  of  the  revelations  they  had 
made ;  and  the  remaining  eleven  fied.  Three  more  were  soon 
after  condemned  to  the  same  punishment,  among  whom  was  M. 
Mazzini ;  and  as  they  were  not  present,  they  were  directed  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  ^'  banditi  di  pnmo  grade."  A  few 
years  ago,  he  became  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  has  ever  since  rather  mistrusted  them.  His  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  those  reverend  fathers ; 
his  zeal  is,  however,  temperea  by  Villamarina  and  Alfieri  di 
Sostegno,  who  are  said  to  lean  to  the  other  side,  and  who  share, 
with  Dolar  de  la  Margherita,  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  might  lay  the  foundation  for  the  happiness 
of  Italy,  and  the  glory  of  his  family,  by  adopting  with  boldness, 
and  adhering,  with  good  faith  and  firmness,  to  liberal  principles 
of  government  at  home,  and  to  a  haughty  civility,  and  no  more, 
to  Austria.  This  requires  only  moderate  prudence  and  moderate 
courage.  Let  him  act  in  the  same  manner — as  much  as  the 
state  of  the  two  countries  may  allow  it — as  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  policy  of  whose  predecessors  has  been,  on  so  many  occasions, 
Ihe  policy  of  the  predecessors  of  Car?  Alberto.  But — ^we  repeat 
it  with  shame  and  sorrow — the  King  of  Sardinia,  we  fear,  has 
neither  the  boldness  nor  the  firmness  which  are  required.  As  to 
the  King  of  Naples,  he  belongs  to  a  family  celebrated  for  their 
eccentricities.  One  may  judge  of  his  present  mood  from  his 
having  forbidden  the  Dvario  di  Roma  in  his  dominions.* 

We  have  rese  rved  to  speak  of  Rome  and  Modena  more  at 
length,  because  the  importance  of  the  former  in  Italy,  and  even 
in  uie  world,  is  now  greater  than  that  of  any  purely  ItaUan  state, 
and  because  the  conduct  of  the  last  Pope  and  of  his  government^ 
was  greatly  influenced  by  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Modena. 
Francis  I  v .,  Duke  of  Moaena,  took  the  name  of  Este  from  his 


♦  See  North  Brkiah  lietuw,  vol,  i.,  pages  469  and  464,  for  the  character  of  the 
king  and  goverument  of  Naples. 
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mother,  the  last  of  the  Estes :  she  had  married  Ferdmand,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers ;  one  of  them 
is  Maximilian,  who  has  some  pretensions  to  skill  in  military  engi- 
neering, and  claims  the  invention  of  the  detached  sunk  round 
towers,  adopted  to  fortify  Linz,  Venice,  and  Brescello.  The  other 
is  Ferdinand,  till  lately  Governor  of  GaUcia.  It  was  imder  his 
government,  and,  we  beheve,  under  his  auspices  and  inspirations, 
that  the  murders  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  unhappy  pro- 
vince took  place  a  few  months  ago,  to  the  horror  of  Europe  and 
the  surprise  of  all  those  who  do  not  know  what  these  Estes  are 
capable  of.  One  sister  married  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria; 
the  other,  Maria  Theresa,  was  married  to  Victor  Amadeus,  King 
of  Sardinia.  They  had  five  daughters,  all  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  but  no  son.  The  eldest  of  these  daughters  was  married 
to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  three  others  were  married 
respectively  to  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  The  Duchess  of  Mo£iia 
did  not  succeed  her  father  in  Piedmont,  as  the  successions  in  the 
House  of  Savoy  go  according  to  the  Salique  law.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother.  Carlo  Felice,  who  had  no  son ;  and  to 
him  succeeded  his  cousin  of  the  male  branch  of  Carignano,  Carlo 
Alberto,  now  King  of  Sardinia.  The  Duchess  of  Modena,  how- 
ever, inherited  all  the  "  rights"  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  her  or  her  successors' 
occupation  of  the  British  throne,  whenever  the  three  kingdoms 
return  to  the  true  faith,  was  contemplated  as  rather  probable  than 
merely  possible.  These  "  rights"  have  now  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Modena.  When  the  present  King  of  Sardinia,  as 
Prince  of  Carignano,  joined  the  national  party  in  Italy,  and  theOi 
with  characteristic  weakness,  ran  away  from  them,  the  Duke  dk 
Modena  attempted,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  to  have  him 
excluded  from  the  succession  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Modena  preferred.  He  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  determined  resistance  of  France  and  Sussia. 
In  those  days  we  would  have  acquiesced  in  anything,  to  please 
the  Holy  Alliance,  as  Canning  had  not  yet  acquired  strength. 
As  a  compensation,  it  was  thought  of  sending  the  Prince  of 
Carignano  to  Greece  ;  and,  with  aU  his  faults,  he  would  have  hoea 
much  better  than  the  imbecile  German  now  at  Athens.  Out  of 
gratitude  to  France,  Carlo  Alberto  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged 
through  the  mire  in  Spain,  where  he  went  to  combat  those  very 
principles  which  he  had  formerly  professed.  Having  thus  dis- 
graced himself,  he  was  received  into  favour  once  more  by  his 
royal  insman,  then  on  the  Sardinian  throne,  and  considered 
qualified  to  succeed  him. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  was  brought  up  by  Jesuits^  and  was 
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distinguished  for  his  extreme  bigotry,  intolerance  and  obstinacy. 
His  opposition  to  Protestantism  and  to  liberal  ideas,  reform,  or  re- 
formation of  evenr  sort  and  kind,  was  most  probably  conscientious, 
and  most  certainly  uncompromising.  His  hatred  to  this  country, 
both  on  religious  and  political  grounds,  was  intense.  He  looked 
upon  England  as  the  main  support  of  Protestantism,  and  of 
constitutional  principles  as  opposed  to  despotism.  The  Act  of 
Settlement  was,  as  it  nad  turned  out,  an  act  of  robbery  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  own  family.  The  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  legi- 
timate principle  of  succession,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  good 
claims  to  a  throne.  Whether  he  ever  inwardly  recognised  MTiUiam 
m,  and  his  successors,  down  to  Queen  Victoria,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  know  that  he  never  recognised  Louis  Philippe,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  an  unprincipled  usurper,  and  traitor  to  his  king.* 
Quisen  Maria  of  Portugal,  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  principle,  and  hated 
them  heartily.  Although  a  miser,  he  was  most  generous  in 
assisting  Don  Carlos  and  Dom  Miguel,  whom  he  considered 
kings,  a«  well  as  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  His  wife,  brought  up 
in  Sardinia,  when  holding  no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  except  Protestant  England,  looked  upon  the  French 
Bevolution  as  tne  offspring  of  the  Beformation,  and  upon  the 
revolutionists  as  a  set  of  robbers,  (and  there  she  was  not  so  very 
wrong)  who  crossed  the  Alps  to  plunder  the  kingdom  of  her 
Mieestors,  and  to  drive  her  family  from  their  throne.  She  sur- 
passed her  husband  in  hatred  of  liberalism,  which  the  fanatics  who 
surroimded  her  (among  whom  were  some,  afterwards  Irish  bishops, 
and  then  Italian  priests,  and,  as  £ar  as  was  in  their  power,  violent 
inquisitors,)  persuaded  her  was  heresy  of  the  very  worst  sort,  and 
alike  destructive  to  the  throne  ajid  to  the  altar.  It  is  a  fact,  that  to 
some  of  the  most  violent  acts,  unrelenting  persecutions,  and  cruel 
punishments,  Francis  of  Modena  was  urged  by  his  meek  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  who  considered  it  the  paramount  duty  of  a  Christian 
sovereign  unmercifully  to  exterminate,  with  fire  and  sword, 
heretics  and  liberals — that  is,  all  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
h^  father  confessor,  either  religiously  or  politically. 

From  the  moment  he  took  possession  of  Modena  and  its  appen^ 
dftges,  the  Duke  displayed  that  inveterate  hatred  to  improve- 
ments, and  that  love  for  old  maxims  and  measures,  however  ab- 
surd, for  which  he  was  pre-eminent.  In  1820,  he  distinguished 
himself  above  all  the  Italian  princes  for  his  ferocity  in  perseoui^ 
ing  those  whom  be  suspected  of  Carbonarism.    On  the  eve  of 


*  Loais  Philippe,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Modf^ivh  Vjeql 
iQto  moaniing  before  any  other  Court  in  Europe, 
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his  departure  for  the  Congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  he  clitised 
sentences  to  be  passed  from  death  downward  on  forty-six  persons, 
by  a  commission  of  three  of  his  creatures  especially  appomted  in 
virtue  of  an  especial  law.  They  sat  at  an  old  fortress  called 
Kubiera,  and  the  Duke  had  the  effrontery  to  go  often  to  see 
these  executioners  and  converse  with  them  on  the  pending 
trials.  One  of  the  commissioners  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
part  he  was  to  play,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  resign  on  the 
plea  of  bad  health — for  which  he  was  never  forgiven.  From 
that  time,  the  Duke  of  Modena  saw  conspiracies,  conspirators^ 
secret  societies  and  Carbonari  in  every  thing  and  every  body. 
He  considered  it  his  duty  as  a  Christian  to  extirpate  the  sect,  as 
he  called  it ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  reconcile  the  Italians  to 
the  Austrian  Government  by  unrelenting  persecution,  the.  Duke 
of  Modena  would  certainly  have  done  it.  He  went  on  impri*- 
soning,  banishing,  confiscating,  till  1830,  when  the  French  Ke^ 
volution  worked  most  strongly  on  his  fears — for,  as  is  usual  with 
cruel  men,  he  was  a  great  coward  ;  and,  feeling  it,  he  often 
boasted  of  his  courage.  As  usual  with  cowards,  he  was  false^ 
treacherous,  and  master  of  all  the  mean  tricks  of  low  cunning. 
Looking  upon  a  general  war  as  certain  in  1830,  he  endeavoured 
to  advance  a  plan  which  he  had  conceived  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore, when  the  intimacy  between  Eussia  and  Charles  X,  of  France^ 
promoted  by  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  was  at  its  height,  of  bringing  over 
to  his  interest  the  national  party  in  Italy.  Whether  this  was  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  or  whether  he  acted  on  the  suggestion  of 
Austria,  is  not  known ;  nor  is  it  known  how  far  he  had  pro- 
ceeded. But  that  he  saw  secretly  and  confidentially  some  of 
the  Liberals,  and  that  he  let  them  see  at  a  distance  the  possi- 
bihty  of  his  being  supported  by  Austria  as  King  of  Italy,  there 
is  no  question.  When  it  became  evident  that  Louis  Philippe^ 
who  had  at  first  encouraged  the  Italians  to  rebel,  would  prov6 
the  best  constable  that  the  Holy  Alliance  could  wish  for  keeping 
the  peace,  the  Duke  of  Modena  wanted  to  undo  what  he  had 
done ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  Rome 
and  Modena  were  past  endurance  :  the  whole  of  the  population 
was  for  upsetting  governments  which  had  proved  their  most  cruel 
enemies.  In  February  1831,  Romagna,  as  well  as  the  legations, 
revolted  against  the  Papal  Government,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  drove  him  and  his  satellites  from  his  states, 
compelling  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mantua,  in  an  Austrian  for- 
tress, under  the  protection  of  Austrian  soldiers  and  cannons. 

And  no  wonder  that  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  should  be  dissar- 
tisfied.  When  Pius  VH.  returned  to  his  dominions,  under  our 
patronage,  he  trusted  the  Government  entirely  to  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  a  sensible  man,  and  a  man  of  the  world.     But  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  influential  persons  at  the 
Koman  Court  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  anything.  They 
considered  all  reforms  fatal ;  all  reasonable  improvements  here- 
tical and  Jacobinical  innovations ;  all  just  deference  to  public 
opinion  an  unworthy  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
They  saw  no  difference  between  the  19th  and  the  15th  cen- 
tury, either  in  spiritual  or  temporal  matters,  in  men  or  things. 
So  long  as  Pius  VII.  lived,  Consalvi,  supported  by  the  grati- 
tude and  superior  sense  of  his  Sovereign,  was  enabled  to  continue 
Secretary  oi  State — doing  some  good,  very  little  positive  harm, 
and  preventing  a  wonderful  deal  more.*  On  his  retirement  on 
the  death  of  tnat  Pope,  the  other  party  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
began  their  career  of  persecution  and  reaction.  Leo  XII.  was 
•elected  expressly  because  anti-Consalvian  :  he  had  even  had  a 
personal  disagreement  with  Consalvi.  To  show  to  what  extent 
the  party  intended  to  retrograde,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  that 
Pope  was,  to  abolish  the  Italian  and  substitute  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  all  courts  of  law,t  and,  yielding  to  the  mad  fanaticism 
of  a  Dominican  friar,  he  subjected  the  Jews  to  such  persecutions 
as  to  oblige  several  of  the  richest  among  them  to  expatriate. 

Instead  of  reforming  abuses,  the  Papal  Government,  excited 
particularly  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  busied  itself  in  attempt- 
ing to  put  down  secret  societies,  and  hunting  Carbonari.  The 
Pope  made  special  laws  against  them,  created  special  commis- 
fiions,  and  gave  special  powers  to  the  cardinal  legates  who  go- 
verned the  provinces.  Cardinal  Rivarola  himself,  legate  of  Ra- 
venna, on  the  31st  of  August  1825,  condemned,  by  virtue  of  his 
special  powers,  five  hundred  and  eight  persons  to  various 
punishments,  seven  of  them  to  death — chiefly  as  freemasons.  Car- 
bonari, &c.,  all  by  one  act,  or,  as  he  called  it — sentence.  The 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Central  Italy — that  is,  Modena,  the 
Legations,  and  Romagna  in  general,  with  part  of  Parma,  in 
18dl,t  were  put  down  by  the  Austrian  armies  :  but  these  were 


*  He  could  not  prevent  the  revival  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
bishops,  and  some  other  such  abominations ;  but  this  was  only  a  specimen  of  what 
the  retrograde  party  would  have  done  if  not  opposed  by  Consalvi. 

i*  Leo  XII.  having  been  a  great  sportsman  in  his  youth,  did  away  with  the 
stamp  or  duty  for  killing  game.   This  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  : — 
"  Quando  il  Papa  e  cacciatore, 
Lc  citta  diventan  selve  ; 
I  ministri  sono  cani, 
Ed  i  popoli  son  belve." 
For  some  more  general  observations  on  the  Papal  Government  and  its  corruption, 
see  the  North  British  Review,  vol.  i.,  p.  460,  et  seq, 

4:  As  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  people  rebel  only  when  driven  to  it  by 
bad  goverament,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  taken  place  in  Tus- 
cany, where  people  are  better  governed  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
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no  sooner  withdrawn^  than  the  same  causes  produced  the  same 
effects  in  the  following  year ;  the  same  means  were  adopted  by 
Austria  to  put  down  the  rebels,  the  French  at  the  same  time  en- 
tering Ancona.* 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  first  revolutionary  attempts  were 
beginning,  Gregonr  XVI.  was  elected  to  succeed  Pope  Pius  VIU,, 
who,  after  Leo  XIL,  had  reigned  for  about  twenty  months.  Gregory 
had  been  a  Camaldolese  monk ;  he  was  a  native  of  Belluno,  and 
therefore  formerly  a  subject  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  now  of 
Austria ;  he  was  known  as  MauroCappellari  before  his  pontificate. 
Although  Cardinal  Albani,  who  had  opposed  his  election,  ceased 
to  be  Secretary  of  State — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  raised 
by  Pius  Vm. — he  was  still  high  in  influence,  and  was  made, 
moreover,  legate  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino ;  and  when,  on  the  second 
interference  of  the  Austrians,  more  severe  measures  were  decided 
upon,  Albani  was  invested  with  extraordinary,  or,  in  fact,  sove- 
reign power,  as  Commissary-General  of  the  Four  Legations.  Thfe 
life,  previous  history  and  connexions  of  Cardinal  Aloani,  will  at 
once  show  why  he  was  chosen,  and  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  He  was  descended  from  a  very  well-known  family.  His 
mother  was  Marianna  Cybo,  second  daughter  of  Alderano  Cybo, 
last  Prince  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  whose  eldest  sister  Maria 
Theresa,  had  married  the  last  Duke  of  Modena — Hercules  HL 
of  Este — whose  only  child  married  the  father  of  the  Austrian 
Duke  of  Modena,  Francis  IV.  Albani  was  therefore  first  cousin 
once  removed  of  this  duke,  as  well  as  of  the  former  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  of  the  then  dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
widow  of  Victor  Amadeus.     On  the  popular  tumult  which  took 

Slace  at  Rome  when  Basseville,  the  French  minister,  was  mur- 
ered,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was  suspected  that 
Albani  had  taken  a  part  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
clergyman.  He  w^  afterwards  sent  by  Pius  VI.  with  a  special 
mission  to  Vienna,  and  after  the  election  of  Pius  VII.,  he  was 
created  cardinal.  Finding  that  no  part  of  Italy  could  protect 
him  from  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who  knew  how  bitterly  ne  was 
detested  by  Cardinal  Albani,  this  prelate  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  he  continued  to  live  till  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Bome. 
He  was  afterwards  made  legate  of  Bologna,  and  employed  in 
many  high  offices  at  home,  beside,  being  sent  in  1825  to  com- 
pliment, in  the  Pope's  name,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  when 
at  Milan.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Albani's  rank  and 
connexions  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  predominant 
party  at  Rome,  made  him  a  matchless  instrument  m  the  hands 


*  North  British  lUvieit,  voL  i.,  p.  463. 
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of  his  oM  friend  and  connexion^  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  ren- 
dered him  hateftd  to  the  Italian  patriots,  who  looked  on  him  as 
«  bitter  enemy,  as  well  as  the  best  supporter  of  their  oppressor^, 
whilst  he  considered  them  deserving  of  no  mercy  at  his  hands^ 
and  scarcely  of  justiiee. 

On  his  return  to  his  dominions,  from  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Duke  of  Modena  had  been  driven  in  February  1831,  he 
adopted  the  severest  measures.  Military  commissions  condemned 
numberless  individuals  to  various  punishments.  Soon  after  he 
established  a  newspaper,  called  La  voce  della  VeritOj  than  which, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  more  misleading  name.  The  absur- 
dity of  the  religious  and  political  principles  which  that  newspa- 
per defended,  was  only  equalled  hy  their  violence.  Both  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  alarm  the  governments  of  Italy.  Several 
of  them,  the  Austrian  among  others,  forbade  it  in  the  Imperial 
states.  In  the  Papal  states,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation  of 
La  Voce  della  Verita  was  encouraged  by  all  means.  In  that 
paper  the  following  statement  occurs — which  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  of  his  flatterers  and  satellites,  and  of 
what  they  called  religion : — 

'^  As  soon  as  Sister  Candida  Teresa  Grandi  saw  the  turbulent 
enemies  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar  rise  against  and  threaten  the 
Holy  City,  (Rome,)  and  the  supreme  Pontiff,  as  had  been  done  against 
her  most  beloved  sovereign,  (the  *  Duke  of  Modena,  in  February 
1831,)  she  asked  from  her  father's  confessor  to  be  allowed  to  offer  to 
God  her  own  Hfe  for  the  return  of  legitimacy.  (The  same  was  done  by 
Sister  Maria  Angiola  Olivari.)  She  was  in  perfect  health  till  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  although  the  physicians 
saw  no  danger,  she  always  assured  them,  with  the  greatest  joy,  of  the 
certainty  of  her  death,  and  of  the  grace  she  had  obtained  ;  and  although 
she  improved,  yet,  rejoicing  before  hand  in  the  favour  received,  she 
comforted  her  sisters,  assuring  them  that  God  had  heard  her  prayers ; 
she  wept  for  joy  at  the  honour  of  being  accepted  as  a  victim  for  so 
great  an  object.  She,  in  fact,  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  Royal  Highness,  [the  Duke  of  Modena,]  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  soldiers,  and  of  the  Austrian  troops,  re-entered  his 
dominions.  The  other  nun,  Maria  Angiola  Olivari,  followed  her  with- 
in two  days,  when  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  cheers  of  the  popula- 
tion announced  the  long  wished-for  and  most  happy  hour  of  the  en- 
trance of  Francis  IV.  into  his  capital."* 

When  the  Austrian  troops  entered  the  Roman  States,  and  the 
Italians  saw  there  was  no  hope  for  them,  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Citadel  of  Ancona  concluded  a  solemn  capitulation 
with  Cardinal  Benvennto,  Legate  a  latere — that  is  to  say,  in- 


*   Vuo$  dtUa  VeiUa  of  20th  December  1831. 
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vested  with  the  highest  power  that  can  possibly  be  conferred  by 
the  Pope  on  a  representative ;  this  capitulation,  notwithstanding 
the  honest  representations  of  the  Cardinal,  was  broken  by  the 
Papal  Government.  A  number  of  the  patriots  who  had  embarked 
under  the  protection  of  passports,  granted  by  the  Legate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  convention,  were  seized  piratically  on  the  high  seas 
by  some  Austrian  ships  of  war,  and,  although  not  Austrian  sub- 
jects, although  never  naving  carried  arms,  or  in  any  way  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  the  Austrians,  except  in  defence  of  their  own 
territory  when  the  Austrians  entered  it  by  force,  these  unfortun- 
ate persons  were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  Venice,  and  kept 
there  for  many  months,  when  at  last  even  the  Government  of 
Austria  was  obliged  to  order  their  liberation.  Among  those  ar- 
rested was  a  M.  Antonio  Morandi  of  Modena,  who  succeeded  in 
escaping.  On  the  1st  of  September  1831,  the  director  of  police 
of  Modena,  offered  a  reward  of  200  sequins  (about  £100)  to  any 
one  who  should  arrest  the  said  Morandi,  or  kill  him  at  once, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  enter  the  Modenese  territory,  as  iiotorioualy 
ffmUy. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  Duke,  worked 
upon  by  a  Neapolitan,  a  prince  of  Canosa,*  drove  him,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  either  out  of  his  senses  altogether,  or  very  near 
it.  His  excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  his  religious  fears 
and  by  scruples  about  not  being  severe  enough  in  punisning  "  the 
enemies  of  tne  altar."  On  the  occasion  of  a  severe  earthquake 
(13th  March  1832)  he  pubUshed  the  most  extraordinary  address 
to  his  people,  telling  them  that  this  earthquake  was  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  rebellion,  of  insubordination  and  reform  which  infested 
like  an  epidemic  all  the  world.  He  said  that  he  had  not  yet  for- 
given any  of  those  whose  punishment  he  had  reserved,  and  who 
were  meanwhile  in  exile  for  the  good  of  his  subjects ;  for,  he  said, 
it  is  these  wishers  for  revolutions  "  who  bring  the  divine  punish- 
ments on  the  people,  and  it  is  to  preserve  ourselves  from  such 
visitations  that  we  keep  them  far  from  us."  Two  or  three  days 
after  this,  he  published  what  he  called  "  a  rescript,"  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  knew  there  was  a  set  of  people  who  wanted  to  assas- 


*  This  Canosa  took  a  dislike  to  a  certain  Riccini,  then  and  still  Governor  of 
Modena,  and  attempted  to  make  him  pass  for  one  who  betrayed  the  Duke,  for  an 
assassin,  in  fact  for  a  liberal,  which  was  the  crime  of  crimes.  Fortunately,  Eicciui 
could  defend  himself,  and  prove,  among  other  things,  that  certain  letters  that 
Canosa  produced  were  forgeries,  that  a  story  of  his  having  been  fired  at  was  a  farce 
got  up  by  himself  to  ruin  Riccini,  and  make  himself  a  martyr,  &e.  He  lost  the 
Duke's  grace,  and  in  the  very  Voce  delta  Veritd,  in  which  he  bad  been  one  of  die 
principal  and  most  violent  writers,  his  infamy  was  exposed  by  Riccini's  influence. 
He  retired  to  the  Roman  States,  and  then  to  Rome,  where  even  this  detestable  man 
found  favour  and  patrons. 
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sinate  him  ;  that  if  they  would  come  forward  openly  he  did  not 
fear  them,  (we  should  have  liked  to  see  what  answer  he  would  have 
sent  to  a  challenge  with  request  of  "  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour'') 
that  he  hoped,  if  he  were  to  die  for  the  good  cause,  that  his  death 
would  be  an  inducement  to  others  to  crush  "  the  faction,"  and 
that  his  brothers  would  avenge  his  death,  and  "  the  cause"  which 
he  as  well  as  they  had  espoused.*  In  answer  to  this,  his  troops, 
after  having  called  him  ^'  the  first  soldier  of  our  age  for  courage 
and  bravery"  (the  Duke  had  never  seen  active  service),  promised 
to  do  their  best  to  defend  and  protect  him  ;  but,  they  continued, 
**  should  hell  vomit  so  execrable  a  being  as  one  who  should 
make  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  life  of  tne  sovereign,  let  it  be 
known  that  the  troops  are  acquainted  with  every  one  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  share  the  maxims  of  the  rascally  revolutionists 
and  liberals ;  let  these  tremble ;  the  troops  render  their  lives 
answerable  for  the  safety  of  that  of  Francis  the  Fourth."!  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  X8th  April  of  the  same  year,  the  Duke  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  conduct,  by  publishing  an  edict,  which  we 
wish  we  could  spare  room  to  give  at  full  length ;  its  substance,  to 
the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves,  is  incredible.  After  having 
thanked  Providence  for  the  great  mercy  shown  to  him  by  preserv- 
ing him  from  a  conspiracy,  and,  "  nevertheless,  being  determined 
not  to  discover  the  persons  who,  after  having  received  a  promise  to 
be  kept  secret,  furnished  him  with  all  the  means  of  discovery,"  and 
considering  that  this  was  against  himself  personally,  the  Duke  says 
be  has  determined  to  bail  some  of  the  persons  accused,  to  banish 
others  "  as  suspicious  persons  and  certainly  enemies  to  his  govern- 
ment," and  to  reserve  to  himself  the  powerof  proceeding  at  a  future 
time  against  a  third  class.  "  As  to  the  future,"  he  continues, 
"  seeing  that  the  fathers  of  past  revolutions  and  of  present  dis- 
orders, prepared  long  ago  impunity  for  political  crimes,  begin- 
ning under  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  a  deceitful  philanthropy  to 
lighten  the  punishments,  and  submitting  the  gravest  crimes  to 
the  same  long  proceedings  and  proofs  which  are  required  for 
even  the  smallest  crime ;"  seeing  also  that  the  liberals  not  only 
ask  but  insist  on  a  regular  procedure,  under  the  specious  name 
of  justice,  well  foreseeing  that  "  either  from  want  of  proofs,  or 
from  want  of  witnesses,  or  from  their  not  agreeing  in  their  evi- 
dence, or  because  the  crime  was  not  completed,  or  because  the 
criminal  intention  i3  not  proved,  they  will  either  be  acquitted  or 
slightly  punished;"  after  mature  consideration  the  Duke  not 
only  autnorizes  the  putting  to  death  without  trial  of  any  sort 
those  whom  his  satellites  say  they  have  found  in  the  very  act  of 


Voce  della  Yeria,  ^2d  March.  1832.  f  Id.,  a4th  March  \^%, 
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rebellion,  et  cetera^  (now  that  et  cetera  is  a  legal  phrase  of  as  much 
value  as  an  unknown  quantity  in  algebra)  ;  not  only  directs  that 
no  trial  shall  take  place  but  before  a  military  commission  to  be 
appointed  ad  hoc  by  the  Duke  himself  for  those  he  might  deter- 
mine to  send  to  trial,  but  goes  on  saying,  that — 

^  li  the  case  should  happen  that  by  secret  denunciations  and  wit- 
nesses above  exception,  to  whom  the  promise  is  given  not  to  divulge 
their  names  to  the  tribunals,  still  less  to  confront  them  with  the  ac- 
cused, the  sovereign  was  to  acquire  conscientiously  a  moral  certainty 
of  the  crime,  then,  rather  than  betray  the  secret  or  compromise  those 
who,  trusting  to  us,  have  made  or  may  make  useful  revelations,  we 
diall  be  satisfied  with  inflicting,  as  measure  of  police,  an  extraordinary 
punishment,  below  the  ordinary  one — (to  which  a  person  is  subject 
after  a  trial) — always  accompanied  by  banishment."* 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  horrible  principles  were  acted 
upon,  and  moreover  the  Duke  was  not  satisfied  with  "  an  extra- 
ordinary punishment"  pronounced  by  himself,  but  his  military 
conunissions  actually  applied  these  maxims  of  iniquity  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death,  and  thus  murdered 
them  in  the  name  of  justice  in  a  more  wilful  and  more  cowardly 
manner  than  if  they  had  been  waylaid  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a 
gang  of  assassins,  and  secretly  dispatched.  Were  not  our  space 
umited,  we  should  make  our  readers  shudder  by  relating  the 

I)articulars  of  the  trial,  as  it  was  called,  of  Giuseppe  Ricci,  be- 
onging  to  a  most  honourable  family,  barbarously  put  to  death  for 
having,  as  it  was  alleged,  encompassed  the  deatn  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  Two  villains,  Tosi  and  Montanari — one  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  robbery — being 
in  prison  on  some  other  charge,  thought  of  getting  off  by 
accusing  Ricci  and  others  of  having  agreed  to  murder  the  Duke 
when  at  church,  on  a  certain  day  then  long  passed.  No  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  commit  the  crime ;  it  was  admitted  that 
Ricci  did  not  even  know  Tosi  before  he  proposed  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  party ;  no  precise  day  was  assigned  to  the  meeting  of 
the  conspirators ;  and  although  not  one  of  the  persons  accused 
was  traced  to  the  church  where  the  murder  was  to  take  place, 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Ricci  was,  that  a  few  days  after 
that  fixed  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  some  powder,  balls, 
flints,  and  two  pistols,  were  found  behind  a  chest  of  drawers  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church  ;  another  of  the  proofs  was,  that  Ricci, 
after  seeing  what  sort  of  fate  awaited  him,  attempted  to  escape 
firom  prison.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  com- 
mission e<Mnposed  of  a  private,  two  corporals,  a  serjeant,  two 


♦  Voce  della  VeritH,  19th  April  ia32: 
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lieutenants,  a  captain  and  a  major,  selected  and  nominated  by 
the  Duke  himself,  and  by  special  order  of  the  Duke  he  was 
executed  I*  It  is  generally  believed  that  Canosa  had  invented 
this  and  many  other  crimes,  and  that  the  Duke,  when  too  late, 
felt  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Eicci  and  of  several  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worthy  cousin  of  the  Duke,  Cardinal 
Albani,  proceeded  in  about  the  same  manner  in  the  Papal 
States.  He  entered  Bologna  with  the  Austrians,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was,  on  the  20th  of  February  1832,  to  declare  that  for 
the  crime  of  high  treason  the  judges — of  whom  three  were  to  be 
military  men — would  be  appointed  by  him,  and  to  prescribe  the 
punishment  for  what  he  thought  the  various  degrees  of  this  crime. 
For  instance,  two  or  more  persons  planning  an  insurrection  are 
conspirators,  and  are  to  be  condemned  to  death ;  and  death  is 
the  punishment  of  those  who  belong  to  secret  societies ;  whoever 
conceals,  or  assists  the  flight  of  a  member  of  a  secret  society, 
is  to  be  punished  with  the  galleys  for  life,  and  so  are  the 
authors  or  printers  of  writings  exciting  to  rebellion.  The 
Austrian  troops  were  the  force  on  -which  Albani  and  the  Papal 
Government  relied  for  the  execution  of  these  decrees.  It  heme 
evident  tliat  the  moment  those  troops  left  the  country,  the  royd 
authority  would  be  set  at  defiance,  the  Pope  was  advised  to  take 
a  few  thousand  ragamufiins,  into  his  service  as  Swiss  regiments. 
These  regiments,  being  better  paid  than  the  national  troops, 
added  to  the  discontent  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  burthen  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  in  general.     The  most  unrestrained 

Sowers  were  mven  to  tnese  rufiians,  to  vex  those  who  were 
esignated  as  me  disaffected  :  a  part  of  the  population  was  en- 
couraged by  all  means,  spiritual  and  temporal,  by  hope  and  fear, 
to  persecute,  annoy  and  oppress  those  who  were  suspected  of 
liberalism ;  and  there  have  been  occasions  when  these  worthy 
agents  and  supporters  of  such  a  government,  have  attacked  the 
peaceftd  population,  and,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  unarmed 
fathers  of  families,  as  weU  as  inoffensive  women,  and  children 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  able  to  walk.  The  government  winked 
at  such  wholesale  assassinations,  which  even  the  officers  of  the 
Austrian  troops  loudly  and  indignantly  proclaimed  and  con- 
demned, but  which,  after  being  represented  in  favourable  colours 
by  the  Voce  della  VeritA,  were  applauded,  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  pure  Church  party.  Ever 
since,  the  government  has  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the 
persons  persecuted  by  the  most  nefarious  means,  for  political 
offences,  were  at  last  numbered  not  by  tens,  and  scores,   and 

*  Voce  della  Yeritft,  July  Idth  and  August  ISih,  1832. 
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hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  These  horrible  persecutions  were 
carried  on  in  silence ;  but  there  was  no  month — perhaps  no  week 
or  day — of  peace  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  : 
and  in  our  age,  in  civilized  Europe,  these  infamies  were  hardly 
known,  and  when  known,  scarcely  noticed.  Whenever  any 
account  of  these  abominable  practices  found  its  way  to  the 
public,  the  monstrously  harassed  and  cruelly  oppressed  were 
represented  as  assassins,  robbers,  atheists  and  free-thinkers — the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Priests,  the  hired  ruffians,  being  painted 
as  the  very  incarnation  of  justice,  of  religion  and  of  mildness. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Papal  authorities  were  driven  from 
Rimini ;  they  w«re,  however,  soon  re-instated,  those  who  had  easily 
overcome  them  having  been  forced,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  recourse 
to  these  violent  proceedings  only  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  intolerable  despotism  that  weighed  upon  the  country, 
and  of  publishing  to  Europe  their  moderate  wishes.  They  were 
misrepresented ;  but,  most  fortunately  for  them  and  for  Italy,  a 
man  of  tmimpeachable  honour,  of  high  reputation,  of  extremely 
moderate  opinions,  of  a  spotless  character,  and  sincerely  re- 
ligious, having  witnessed  the  events,  published  the  little  work  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  which  produced  a  prodigious  sensation 
all  over  the  continent.  But  Azeglio  was  ordered  to  quit  Tus- 
cany, where  he  had  settled,  and  rorced  to  return  to  Piedmont^ 
where  he  was  bora.  We  wish  we  had  more  space  to  give 
extracts  from  it ;  in  fact,  the  whole  ought  to  be  read,  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  incredible  wickedness  of  the  Papal  Government  of  the 
time.  As,  however,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
impress  on  our  readers  how  it  is  that  the  whole  of  Italy  has  just 
ground  of  dissatisfaction,  and  how  all  its  governments  are-*- 
till  the  recent  ameliorations  in  the  State  of  Rotne — far  from 
removing  the  evils  which,  by  keeping  the  Peninsula  in  agita- 
tion, fan  a  spark  which  may,  and  probably  will,  set  Europe  on 
fire,  we  are  obliged,  by  want  of  space,  to  extract  from  Azeglio's 
little  book,  much  less  than  would  be  desirable,  about  the  f  apal 
States  only. 

"  The  economical  system  of  the  Papal  States,"  says  Azeglio,  p.  42, 
"  and  its  finances  are  brought  to  such  a  point  that  Europe  is  well  aware 
of  its  absurdities  and  impending  ruin.  The  most  wonderful  thing  is,  that 
this  ruin  has  not  already  happened — that  is,  that  the  state  is  not  a 
bankrupt ;  for  that  Government  not  only  exceeds  the  revenue  in  ex- 
penses, but  stops  up  all  the  sources  of  public  weal.  The  prohibitive 
system  injures  both  exports  and  imports,  by  duties  which  ignorance 
calls  protective— by  foolish  prohibitions,  which,  instead  of  favouring 
national  industry,  favour  the  monopoly  of  a  few  only,  by  which  labour 
and  production  are  hampered,  by  which  smuggling  is  encouraged — a 
fatal  source  of  corruption,  of  immorality,  and  hostile  to  Government 
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itself^  which  thus  trains  a  class  of  desperadoes  always  ready  to  join 
those  who  wish  to  injure  it.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  impoverish 
all  in  order  to  enrich  some  ;  and,  to  complete  the  absurdity,  the  col- 
lection of  duties  is  fexmed  out  to  a  company^  whose  profits  too  are 
squeezed  from  the  consumers. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  will  not  listen  to  anything 
that  might  tend  to  improve  public  weal ;  it  sees  in  every  thing  a  con- 
spiracy, rebellion,  revolution.  Rome  has  said,  I  don't  believe  in  rail- 
roads. All  Europe  laughs  at  this ;  but  the  papal  subjects  don't  laugh. 
To  every  other  improvement  the  same  obstinate  prohibition  or  diflS- 
culties ;  joint-stock  banks,  agricultural  or  commercial  associations — 
forbidden.  Land  is  oppressed  by  unbearable  taxes,  and  as  there  are 
no  means  of  disposing  of  the  produce,  the  agricultural  class  is  every 
year  poorer.  There  is  no  commerce ;  and  that  part  of  Italy,  placed 
on  two  seas,  on  the  high  road  to  the  East,  rich  in  minerals,  with  the 
most  fertile  soil,  inhabited  by  a  population  on  whom  providence  has 
bountifully  bestowed  quickness,  foresight,  energy,  strength,  and  bold- 
ness— ^has  such  two  harbours  as  Civitavecchia  and  Ajicona  empty. 
And  would  to  God,  that  if  the  Government  prevented  the  subjects 
from,  I  will  not  say  enriching  themselves,  but  from  struggling  on,  no 
one  were  to  rob  and  grind  them  down  with  taxes ! — ^would  tiiat  the 
expenses  were  moderate  !"* 

Azeglio  then  speaks  with  just  indignation  of  the  Swiss  regi- 
ments, and  of  the  partisans  of  the  government,  authorized  and 
excited  to  injure  and  murder  inoffensive  citizens  accused  of 
liberalism.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  bands  of  assassins  were  set  on  foot  first  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena  in  his  dominions.  He  established  certain  corps  called 
volunteers^  to  which  were  readily  admitted  all  persons  who  had 
no  character  to  lose.  The  Duke  granted  to  them  numerous  exemp- 
tions from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
inquiring  for,  and  detecting,  liberals  and  conspirators.  These 
organised  swarms  of  spies  were  the  special  object  of  the  Duke's 
partiality.  He  paid  for  public  dinners  to  them,  and  erected  them 
into  secret  societies,  under  the  order  of  the  police,  at  the  instigation 
of  Ganosa.  Had  there  been  a  pretext,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
worthies  were  intended  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  better-informed 
classes,  and  to  act  against  them,  as  the  peasants  have  been  allowed 
to  do  inGalicia  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  instigation  of  that  govern- 
ment, of  which,  as  we  have  observed,  Ferdinand,  the  Duke's 
brother,  was  the  head.  Our  author  then  speaks  of  a  still  worse 
abomination — ^that  is,  of  special  commissions  created  to  tiy  poli- 
tical offences. 

^'  These  are  not  restrained  by  any  rules,  and  have  unlimited  autho- 

*  What  follows  in  Azeglio  has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  said  by  as  long  ago  in 
the  often  quoted  article  which  appeared  in  our  first  volome. 
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rity  as  to  punishments.  In  these  tribunals  of  true  cut-throats,  desisted 
by  all  civilized  nations^  inasmuch  as  their  very  nature  and  essence  is 
a  certain  sign  of  the  end  which  they  are  to  serve,  which  is,  of  being 
instruments  of  princely  revenge,  and  not  of  justice — ^in  such  tribunals, 
men  are,  at  the  same  time,  accusers  and  judges — no  liberty  of  defence 
is  granted,  not  even  in  the  choice  of  counsel,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Court  from  among  its  creatures.*  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  intri- 
cate, secret,  all  against  the  person  accused  ;  the  que&tions  put  deceitful, 
suggestive,  cunning ;  and  moral — we  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying 

physical — torture  employed Exp^-ience  has  shewn  that 

those  who  consent  to  accept  of  such  places,  whether  they  know  the 
wishes  of  those  who  elect  them,  or  whether  they  guess  it,  they  endea- 
vour to  find,  and  wish  to  find,  guilty,  and  not  innocent  parties ;  they 
know  that  every  condemnation  raises  them  in  the  government's  opinion, 
and  that  they  are  lowered  by  an  acquittal ;  they  know  that  the  firmest 
steps  to  ascend  to  rewards  and  honours  are  the  bodies  of  their  victims^ 
innocent  or  guilty,  it  does  not  much  signify." — Pp.  52,  53. 

He  then  relates,  how  a  few  smugglers  having  come  into  colKsioii 
with  the  officers  of  customs,  the  circumstance  was  seized  as  a 
pretext  for  instituting  one  of  these  special  commissions  at  Bologna, 
by  which  the  murders  were  perpetrated  mentioned  by  us  on  a 
former  occasion  .f  But  as  their  profits  (for  these  commissioners 
have  a  direct  interest  in  persecuting  and  harassing  innocent  per- 
sons whom  they  ransom  handsomely  and  barefacedly)  were  at 
an  end — as  the  province  of  Forli,  under  the  miid  and  just  govern- 
ment of  Cardinal  Gizzi  (the  same  who  is  now  secretary  of  state). 
Was  tranquil,  and  that  prelate  not  likely  to  excite  discontent 
in  order  to  punish  those  who  complained — as  the  present  Pope^ 
then  Archbishop  of  Imola,  used  successfully  his  influence  as  «, 
cardinal  to  prevent  them  from  contaminating  his  diocesis, — th^ 
province  or  legation  of  Ravenna,  under  the  cruel,  haughty  and 
persecuting  Cardinal  Massimo,  seemed  to  the  commission  the 
eligible  spot  "  on  which  they  might  quietly  and  safely  exercise 
their  villanies,  with  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the  cardinal, 


*  This,  too,  was  an  atrocity  unknown  before  the  Duke  of  Modena  ven- 
tured to  legalize  it  in  1820.  In  1845,  an  advocate,  Pantoli^  of  Forli,  extremely 
well  affected  to  the  Papal  Government,  was  entreated  to  accept  the  de- 
fence of  those  who  were  accused  before  the  Commission  of  Ravenna  ;  of  which 
more  presently.  The  iniquities  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Commission 
were  so  glaring  and  so  disgusting,  that  Pantoli  had  the  honesty  and  courage 
strongly  to  remonstrate  against  them.  The  police  searched  his  papers,  took 
firom  them  forcibly  what  might  be  important  for  the  defence  of  his  clients  ;  Pantoli 
himself  was  ordered  not  to  quit  Ravenna,  and  it  was  expected  he  should  be  dis- 
barred ! 

t  North  Brit.  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  Azeglio  says,  that  no  one  knows  either 
what  was  the  crime  imputed  to  these  victims,  or  what  were  the  proofs ;  it  is 
generally  thought  that  many  of  them  at  least  were  innocent  altogether,  and  all 
najrshly  and  too  severely  treated. 
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easily  excited,  implacable,  revengeful,  stupid  and  terrified." — P. 
58.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  legation  of  Eavenna  under 
the  merciless  hands  of  these  commissioners,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  murders  of  a  gendarme  and  of  a  Swiss  mercenary,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  political  conspiracy ; — 

"  The  commissioners  imagined  a  connexion  between  the  disturbances 
of  the  smugglers  of  Bologna  in  1843  and  this  affair  of  Ravenna  in 
1845^  they  dreamed  of  conspiracies  and  plots  extending  to  various 
cities  of  the  legations,  consequently  imprisonments  without  any  ra- 
tional motive  and  at  haphazard  were  multiplied  in  Rimini,  Ravenna, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Romagna.  The  presumed  opinions  of  a  person 
were  a  sufficient  reason  for  arresting  hun — ^and  this  is  proved  by  the 
numberless  persons  acknowledged  innocent,  and  set  at  hberty  after 
months  and  even  years  of  imprisonment.*  The  corporal  torments,  the 
absolute  want  of  every  species  of  comfort,  the  unhealthy  prisons,  the 
moral  surprises,  the  nefarious  practices  ifesorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
an  avowal  or  revelations,  are  a  painful  and  horrible  history  of  which 
those  who  have  read  Pellico's  or  Andryane's  works  may  form  a  notion. 
One  may  argue  to  what  extent  the  commission  pushed  their  cruelty 
and  iniquities  in  the  secrecy  of  the  prisons,  from  the  treatment  that  one 
has  seen  inflicted  on  persons  accused  of  pohtical  crimes  at  noon-day 
and  in  sight  of  the  public  during  the  summer  of  18454  On  the  days 
and  hours  most  scorching,  along  the  dusty  roads  of  Romagna,  was  seen 
a  long  train  of  carts,  surrounded  by  gendarmes  and  policemen,  on  which 
were  fastened  the  persons  accused  of  liberalism,  who  were  transferred, 
by  order  of  the  commission,  from  one  prison  to  another.  These  were 
not  men  accustomed  to  such  treatment :  they  were  respectable  persons, 
of  every  condition  and  age — ^many  of  them  innocent  in  the  eyes  even 
of  ^  the  Government.  One  may  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  their 
countrymen  were  on  seeing  them  traverse  the  cities  in  such  a  state, 
dirty,  covered  with  dust,  burnt  by  the  sun,  tied  with  cords  like  high- 
waymen. . . .  Yet  the  Commission  could  not  obtain  what  they  wanted. 
Torture,  circuitions,  leading  questions,  promises  of  impUnity — all  were 
tried  and  failed,  simply  because  there  was  nothirg  to  be  found  out. . . . 
The  Cardinal  excited  the  Commissioners  to  spend  money,  to  omit 
nothing,  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  for  condemnation.^     At  last,  as 


*  The  Austrian  government  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  this 
crying  species  of  oppression  and  barbarity.  We  know  persons  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  worst  holes  of  Milan  and  Venice  for  more  than  four  years,  and  then, 
not  being  found  guUty  of  any  even  the  slightest  misdemeanor,  exiled  to  a  distant 
town,  without  any  reason  whatever,  and  kept  in  these  more  tolerable  prisons  for 
many  years  more. 

f  There  are  particulars  of  refined  torments  and  oppression  too  disgusting  and 
revolting  to  be  mentioned,  still  less  described,  in  a  pubUcation  having  any  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  its  readers  and  the  decencies  of  society.  In  this  country  they 
are  not  imaginable,  scarcely  intelligible. 

X  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pope  has  been  to  recall  Massimo  from  his  Go- 
vernment. 
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neither  conspiracy  nor  political  crimes  could  be  discovered,  a  story 
was  fabricated  from  apparent  analogies  between  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent, from  evidence  given  by  unknown  witnesses,  from  mixing  together 
smuggling  and  politics ;  and  that  gave  a  pretext  to  the  Commission  for 
condemning  two  persons  to  death  and  a  great  many  others  for  twenty, 
fifteen,  and  ten  years  to  the  hulks."* 

A  large  number  of  persons  who  foresaw  what  was  coming,  fled 
from  their  homes — many  of  these  were  from  Rimini — and  took 
shelter  at  San  Marino.     Their  number  was  large  : — 

"  It  was  going  to  be  enlarged  by  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Ro- 
magna  threatened  by  the  Commission.  Cardinal  Gizzi,  whom  we 
have  praised  above,  again  expressly  refused  to  admit  this  abomination 
in  Forll,  and  Rimini  was  going  to  be  selected  as  its  seat.  Mean- 
while the  exiles  at  San  Marino  were  every  day  more  pressed  by  want. 
At  the  same  time,  the  requests  and  threats  of  the  Papal  Government 
to  force  that  miniature  republic  to  deliver  them  up  became  more 
peremptory  and  violent,  and  San  Marino  was  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion if  she  continued  to  be  hospitable  and  compassionate.  Having, 
therefore,  no  means  of  safety,  and  yet  hoping  tiiat,  from  an  armed 
demonstration  some  good  might  come,  the  exiles  determined  to  seize 
upon  Rimini,  where  there  were  only  a  few  Papal  troops  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government,  and  where  they  might  hope  for  some  assistance 
from  friends,  relatives  and  fellow-citizens.  . . .  And,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce some  effect,  they  determined  to  publish  a  manifesto  to  make  tiieir 
honest  wishes  known  to  Europe.  All  this  was  done:  The  Swiss 
troops,  in  a  proportionally  large  number,  retook  Rimini,  from  which 

about  one  hundred  exiles  had  withdrawn Let  it  therefore  be 

known,  that  this  row  at  Rimini  was  produced  by  persons  who  had  not 
a  yard  of  ground  on  which  to  set  foot  in  safety — by  men  who  had 
reason  to  fear  every  night  being  awoke  by  policemen — ^by  men  kept 
incessantly  in  fear  of  life  and  liberty,  and  thus  reduced  to  desperation. 
—P.  63-67. 

The  liberals  who  had  left  Rimini  retired  into  Tuscany,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  allowed  them  freely  to  embark  for  Marseilles.  It  is  morti- 
fying to  think,  that  the  Pope  and  his  ministers  and  agents — all 
Italians — forced  his  subjects  and  their  countrymen  to  tjie  shelter 
in  the  territory  of  an  Austrian  Prince  :  It  is  a  decisive  proof  both 
of  the  strong  ground  they  had  for  acting  as  they  did,  and  of  their 
moderation  and  unimpeachable  conduct,  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment itself  refused  to  give  up  to  the  Pope  such  of  his  persecuted 
subjects  as,  on  that  occasion,  escaped  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  to 
Fiiune.      There  was  a  country  where  the   Italians,  who  fled 


*  The  sentence  embraced  sixty-seven  persons  at  once.    It  was  pronounced  on 
the  10th  of  September  1845. 
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under  such  circumstances  from  unheard-of  persecutions  and 
death,  were  inhospitably  and  barbarously  received,  and  that  was 
France — the  boasted  seat  of  refined  manners — of  sensibility — 
of  generous  love  of  liberty.  Yes :  the  moment  these  Italians, 
who  had  been  received  with  kindness  by  the  Sovereign  of  Tus- 
cany, set  their  feet  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Marseilles,  they 
were  received  by  French  sbirri,  and  lodged  in  the  gaol.  It  was 
the  public  indignation  of  Europe,  revolted  at  such  worse  than 
Algerine  conduct,  that  obtained  their  liberty.  There  was  not  one 
of  the  first-water  liberals,  who  declaim  so  loudly  about  la  perfide 
Albion  and  Pritchard,  who  opened  his  mouth  to  censure  this  act 
of  perfidy  against  unarmed  men,  who  trusted  themselves  to  a 
nation  of  Christians,  whose  rulers  acted  worse  than  savages. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  persons  who  were  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  thrown  into  prison  by  a  citizeu'-king's  govern- 
ment, were  extremely  moderate  and  reasonable,  notwithstanding 
the  provocation  which  they  had  received,  and  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered,  we  beg  to  give  the  substance  of  the 
requests  which  they  made  in  the  manifesto  addressed  to  the 
powers  of  Europe  from  Rimini.  These  were,  1st.  A  general 
amnesty  for  all  political  crimes.  2d.  That  the  Pope  should 
direct  the  compilation  of  codes,  by  which  publicity  of  trials,  a 
jury,  the  abolition  of  confiscation  and  that  of  death  for  political 
crimes,  be  enacted.  3d.  That  laymen  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  inquisition,  or  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  4th.  That 
political  crimes  should  be  tried  according  to  common  law  by 
ordinary  tribunals.  5th.  That  municipal  councillors  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign ;  that  the 
Sovereign  select  one  out  of  three  names  presented  by  the 
municipalities,  for  the  members  of  the  provincial  council,  and 
that  the  councillors  of  state  be  chosen,  one  out  of  three  pre- 
sented by  the  provincial  councils.  6th.  That  the  council  of  state 
vote  the  taxes,  check  the  expenses,  and  be  consulted  as  to  other 
afiairs.  7th.  That  all  civil,  mihtary  and  judicial  oflSces  be  filled 
by  laymen.  8th.  That  public  instruction  be  taken  from  the  clergy, 
to  whom  religious  education  only  ought  to  be  left.  9th.  That  Sie 
censorship  of  the  press  be  limited  to  preventing  attacks  on  the 
Deity,  the  Catholic  religion,  the  Sovereign,  and  the  private 
character  of  individuals.  10th.  That  the  foreign  troops  be  dis- 
charged,  11th.  That  a  militia  should  be  charged  with  enforcing 
order  and  respect  to  the  law.  12th.  Lastly,  that  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, like  all  other  civilized  governments,  adopt  those  social  im- 
provements which  are  peculiar  to  our  times.  These  harmless  re- 
quests would  certainly  have  been  received — and  were  in  fact  re- 
ceived— ^with  threats  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Papal 
Government,  when,  within  a  short  interval  oi  each  other,  the 
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death  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  that  of  Pope  Gregoiy  XVI., 
took  place.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Mastai  Fer- 
retti,  now  Pius  IX, 

Our  readers  are  now  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  excite  in  them  deep  abhorrence  of  the  priestly  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eoman  States  have 
groaned  for  so  many  long  years,  and  some  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers as  well  as  for  the  just  efforts  that  they  have  made  to  better 
their  condition .  The  moderation  of  their  demands,  even  when  pro- 
voked to  desperation,  their  loyalty  to  a  wicked,  profligate  and  san- 
guinary government,  are  certainly  more  than  could  be  expected, 
and  than  the  Pope  and  all  his  myrmidons  deserved.  The  extremity 
of  their  sufferings,  and  the  unexpected  new  policy  adopted  by 
the  successor  of  Gregory  XVI.,  account  for  the  unbounded  grati- 
tude with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  have  hailed 
the  indications  of  good  intentions  in  Pius  IX.    We  are  ready  to 

§ive  him  and  his  Secretary  of  State  fiiU  credit  for  what  they  have 
one ;  nor  do  we  question  that  they  can  and  will,  provided  they 
proceed  with  great  prudence  and  coolness,  effect  still  more  for  the 
temporary  and  transient  relief  of  the  people  ;  but  we  cannot  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  this  relief  can  be  permanent,  or  that  the  Papal 
Government  can  be  fitted  for  our  times.  It  is  essentially  incom- 
patible with  them.  No  Pope  has  it  in  his  power  to  adapt  his 
government  to  hberal  institutions,  without  blowing  up  the  whole 
miposture,  of  which  Popery  is  the  key-stone.  Liberty  cannot 
exist  without  freedom  of  discussion,  freedom  of  the  press  and, 
above  all,  independence  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  power 
in  all  worldly  matters.  How  can  liberty  exist  in  the  States  of  the 
Pope,  the  head  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  holding  the 
latter  as  a  trustee  for  the  former  ?  How  can  it  exist  under  the 
chief  of  a  religion  pretending  to  infallibility,  and  consequently 
to  the  right  of  fixing  what  and  how  far  one  may  discuss  f 
As  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  religion 
has  always  abominated  it.  The  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Bishops  claim  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  power  of 
forbidding  books,  as  a  right  inherent  to  the  oflSce  oi  the  in- 
quisitors and  of  the  Bishops.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
always  aimed  at  despotic  power  in  spiritual  matters.  Little 
by  little — during  the  last  four  centuries  particularly — it  has 
undeviatingly,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  perseverance,  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  means,  kept  that  end  steadily  m  view,  and  has  at  last 
obtained  it.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  power  which,  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  will  not  hear  of  councils,  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  of  the  independence  of  the  bishops,  will  admit,  m  tem- 
poral matters,  of  a  Parhament,  bear  with  an  opposition,  and  re- 
spect the  independent  rights  of  members  of  the  legislature.   And 
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what  power  has  the  Pope  to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  demands 
of  the  people  ?  Take,  fOr  instance,  the  seventh.  If  the  Pope  is 
to  exclude  from  temporal  oflSces  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
merely  because  they  are  Churchmen,  by  what  means  are  those  dig- 
nitaries to  be  supported  ?  Are  they  to  be  done  away  with  ?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  the  body  out  of  which  the  sovereign  is  elected 
will  submit  to  be  considered  unfit  to  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  ?  What  patronage  is  left  to  the  Pope  to  reward  those 
who  support  him  as  cnief  of  the  Church?  Take  the  next.  Will  the 
clergy  submit,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  more  particularly,  to 
have  public  instruction  taken  from  them  ?  And  is  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment expected  to  separate  reUgious  education  from  pubUc 
instruction  ?  Will  the  bishops  in  the  Eoman  States  consent  to 
abdicate  their  jurisdiction  in  numberless  temporal  affairs  I  A 
Pope — Pius  IX.  for  instance — may,  ex  plenitvdine  potestatisy 
motu  proprioy  disregard  all  these  obstacles  for  a  time — but  he 
cannot  make  this  a  rule  binding  on  his  successors,  nor  can  he 
himself  adopt  it  as  the  ftmdamental  maxim  of  government ;  he 
will  have  persons  enough  opposing  him  in  his  attempt  to  do 
good,  without  creating  more  enemies.  He  is  quite  certain  of 
having  the  bitterest  opposition  from  all  the  supporters  of  the 
past  policy  hitherto  trmmphant,  from  those  still  filling  the 
nighest  and  most  influential  places,  down  to  the  desperadoes  who 
lived  on  the  oppression  of  their  fellow-men,  either  as  members  of 
the  commission  before  spoken  of,  or  as  their  spies  and  attendants. 
There  will  rise,  moreover,  a  party  of  unreasonable  persons,  always 
dissatisfied  with  all  sorts  of  government.  Ml  of  absurd  notions 
of  the  rights,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  duties,  of  men, 
eager  for  that  equality  which  consists  only  in  pulling  down  those 
on  high,  instead  of  raising  those  below  to  the  superior  level, 
who  will  greatly  embarrass  a  necessarily  weak  and  emphatically 
new  government.  All  these  will  find  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance from  all  the  despots  m  the  world — ^more  particularly  from 
Austria,  who,  while  the  ruler  of  Italy,  will  not  tolerate  a  govern- 
ment likely  to  dispute  with  her  the  supremacy  if  not  of  physical 
power,  at  least  of  influence  over  the  Italians,  and  who  will  not 
easily  reconcile  herself  to  see  the  Head  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
rehgion,  hitherto  a  tool  in  her  own  hand,  becoming  an  agent  of 
the  will  and  policy  of  France. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  change  of  politics  in  the  councils 
of  the  Pope,  is  an  important  event  even  for  England.  The  late 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  shows  him  in  his  true  colours  of  a 
cunning  and  ambitious  man,  as  false  to  this  country  as  ever 
Bourbon  was.  These  Spanish  marriages,  brought  about  in  a 
manner  disgraceful  to  nim  as  a  relative  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  as  an  ally  of  Queen  Victoria,  may,  after  all,  do 
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more  injury  to  him  and  his  dynasty  than  to  us.  He,  how- 
ever, a  sharp  and  long-sighted  man,  thinks  otherwise.  The 
very  determination  to  accomplish  his  object,  disregarding  alike 
his  own  reputation  and  the  displeasure  of  England,  without  hesi- 
tating as  to  the  choice  of  means  to  obtain  the  end,  shows  clearly 
that  he  expects  uncommon  advantages  to  his  family.  We  trust 
and  hope  he  may  be  mistaken.  Meanwhile  to  have  the  Pope 
under  his  thumb,  to  make  use  of  him  in  quelling  and  allaying 
the  irritation  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  must  add  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's strength  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  England  having  no 
representative  at  Rome,  and  the  despotic  powers  being  on  no  good 
terms  with  that  Court,  gives  a  stronger  claim  on  the  part  of  France 
— the  only  great  power  supporting  the  new  Pope — to  his  deference 
and  attachment.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  for- 
mer Article,  the  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  temporal  affairs  of  other  kingdoms,  is  greater  than  superficial 
observers  are  apt  to  allow,*  and  that  power — be  it  great  or  be  it 
small — is  at  this  moment  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  Louis 
Philippe,  without  England  having  even  the  means  of  knowing 
to  what  mischievous  purposes  it  may  be  directed.  The  Irish  and 
Colonial  Bishops  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope — ^persons  not  backward  in  agitating  for 
either  political  or  religious  purposes ;  to  four  Apostolic  Vicars, 
as  they  are  called,  who  have  long  existed  unnoticed  in  England, 
the  late  Pope  added  four  more ;  priests,  regular  and  secular, 
of  every  sort,  name,  and  colour — even  those  who  are  paid  by  us 
to  teach  pupils  who  will  one  day  impart  their  religious  doctrines 
to  the  people — are  all  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  man 
whose  very  existence  at  this  moment  depends  on  the  support 
which  he  receives  from  Louis  Philippe.  Is  not  all  this  important 
enough  to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  our  government,  as  much, 
at  least,  as  the  Montpensier  marriage  and  its  paulo-post-future 
consequences  \ 


*  See  in  the  first  volume  of  the  North  British  Review,  the  article  on  Amaldo 
da  Brescia,  often  referred  to. 
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Art.  Vni. — 1.  A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects  for  theme  ofNavafy 
Military^  and  Private  Astronomers^  Observed^  Reduced^  and 
Discussed.  By  Captain  William  Henry  Smith,  R.N., 
K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  &c.     2  vols.     8vo.    London,  1844. 

2.  Thoughts  on  some  Inmortant  Points  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  World.  By  J.  F.  NiCHOL,  LL,D.,  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1  voL  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1846. 

If  in  former  days,  and  in  heathen  lands,  ignorance  was 
the  mother  of  devotion,  she  has,  in  modem  times  and  among 
civilized  nations,  become  her  bitterest  and  most  implacable  foe. 
AVhen  the  ministers  of  religion  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
knowledge,  the  sovereignty  of  their  God  was  unchallenged, 
whether  ne  was  a  saint,  a  hero,  or  a  reptile.  Science  and  im- 
posture had  combined  their  powers  ta  aeceive  and  enslave  the 
people.  Piety  sought  its  reward  in  secular  distinction  and 
animal  enjoyment,  and  when  the  twin  lusts  of  pleasure  and  of 
power  had  lost  their  hold  over  the  mind,  the  terrors  of  guilt  and 
the  dread  of  punishment  bound  their  victims  with  a  still  more 
galling  chain.  The  light  of  truth,  however,  religious  and  phy- 
sical, gradually  broke  in  upon  the  domain  of  priestcraft.  The 
crypts  of  the  juggler  were  laid  open — the  lying  oracles  ceased  to 
respond — the  demon  shrine  smoked  no  more — and  ignorance 
lost  for  ever  her  monopoly  of  devotion. 

When  society  had  passed  this  neutral  point,  this  node  of  her 
ascending  orbit,  the  God  of  Nature  began  to  be  recognised  in 
his  works,  and  visions  of  immutable  truth,  enlightening  the  mind 
by  their  wisdom,  and  overpowering  the  imagination  by  their 
brightness,  replaced  the  meteor  knowledge  which  had  dazzled 
and  misled  manlcind.  When  the  eye  of  reason  first  saw  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit  suspended,  as  a  ball,  in  "  midway  air," 
and  pursuing  its  appointed  path  as  the  arbiter  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, that  reason  must  have  acknowledged  the  mighty  potentate 
that  "  weighed  the  earth  in  a  balance,  and  held  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  nis  hand."  When  the  moon  took  her  place  as  the 
satellite  of  the  earth — the  lamp  to  enlighten  its  darkness^  and 
the  magnet  to  regulate  its  tides — the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  its  author  must  nave  been  felt  as  well  as  recognised.  When 
this  mighty  globe,  to  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  seemed  to. 
be  subservient — the  heritage  of  empire,  the  playground  of  con- 
querors, and  the  seat  of  all  human  glory — when  tnis  globe  shrunk 
into  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  important  of  the  planets  which 
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form  the  family  of  the  sun,  the  pride  of  philosophy  waned  at  the 
disclosure,  and  proud  man  learned  for  the  first  time  that  there 
might  be  races  of  men,  as  there  were  worlds  of  matter,  more 
glorious  than  his  own,  more  lofty  in  their  intelligence,  and  more 
divine  in  their  deeds  and  their  affections.  But  when  the  teles- 
cope exhibited  to  him,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  imiverse,  new 
suns  and  new  systems  of  worlds,  infinite  in  number  and  variety, 
and  sustaining,  doubtless,  in  their  bright  abodes,  myriads  of  living 
beings — new  regions  of  suffering  and  of  glory — new  spheres  for 
the  display  of  divine  power,  and  the  diffusion  of  divine  benefi- 
cence— human  reason  trembled  at  the  display  of  a  boundless, 
universe,  and  bowed  in  mute  admiration  of  its  grandeur. 

With  views  of  creation  thus  unHmited  in  its  extent,  and  infinite 
in  its  objects,  and  with  manifestations  of  power  and  wisdom  which 
scepticism  durst  not  challenge  nor  reason  impugn,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  race  of  philosophers  ever  worshippmg 
the  Great  Spirit,  devoutly  ministering  in  his  temple,  and  followed 
by  a  devotea  band  of  disciples,  panting  after  a  knowledge  of  such 
stupendous  mysteries,  and  sacrificing  wealth  and  pleasure  for  its 
attainment.  Nor  would  the  expectation  have  been  unreasonable, 
that  knowledge  so  divine  and  inaccessible  would  have  shed  its 
influence  over  the  moral  nature  of  its  possessors,  instilling  lessons 
of  humility  and  piety,  mortifying  intellectual  pride,  and  preparing 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  other  manifestations  of  the  divine 
will,  and  of  other  truths  which,  though  presented  to  us  in  a  dif- 
ferent phase,  are  not  only  worthy  of  our  regard,  but  appeal  to 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  interests  of  man. 

Such  knowledge  wafts  the  mind  above, 
While  heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feehng  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole ; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul. 

Such,  however,  have  not  been  the  results  of  astronomical  dis- 
covery. In  no  department  of  the  world's  wisdom  has  the  Creator 
been  less  known,  and  honoured,  than  in  that  which  treats  of  the 
very  heavens  in  which  he  dwells.  The  names  of  heathen  deities, 
associated  with  vice  and  error,  have  been  given  to  the  noblest 
works  of  the  one  hving  God,*  and  in  the  depths  of  a  boundless 


*  In  speaking  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  constellations,  Captain  Smith  justly 
remarks,  that  ^  the  recent  consecrations  of  flattery,  such  as  Scutum  Sobieskii,  Honores 
Frederidy  Taurus  Poniatowski,  Cor  Caroli,  Robur  Caroli^  Scepirum  Brandenburgicunif 
Harpa  Qfiorgii^  ajid.  the  like,  together  with  every  political,  national,  and  worldly 
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universe,  and  amid  the  glories  of  bright  and  revolving  worlds, 
the  "  undevout  astronomer"  has  sought  and  found  but  the  bub- 
ble reputation.  The  tendency  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  to  foster  intellectual  pride,  and  overshadow 
sacred  truth,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in 
the  history  of  that  science  in  which  it  was  least  likely  to  occur. 
In  the  survey  of  regions  far  above  his  own,  man  regards  himself 
as  at  least  an  auxiliary  to  his  Maker.  When  he  discovers,  he 
bears  himself  as  if  he  had  created.  When  he  analyzes,  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  combined.  When  he  unravels  nature's 
magic,  he  mistakes  himself  for  the  conjuror.  When  knowledge, 
on  the  contrary,  is  dissociated  from  fame,  and  when  it  rests 
chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  others,  it  takes  its  seat  more  readily 
in  the  affections,  and  being  founded  on  faith  more  than  on 
reason,  it  enters  into  a  readier  combination  with  those  sacred 
truths  which  disclaim  philosophy  either  as  their  judge  or  their 
interpreter.  Hence  we  can  understand  why  the  great  deductions 
of  science,  especially  those  of  the  sidereaJ  heavens,  exercise  so 
little  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  con- 
versant with  them,  and  why  the  cultivators  of  science  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  least  pious  of  the  intellectual  community. 
But,  though  the  pride  of  philosophy  thus  stands  in  fatal  antar- 
gohism  to  religious  sentiment,  science  is,  nevertheless,  the  hand- 
maid of  religion.  The  conqueror  who  subjugates  barbarous 
nations,  and  tne  legislator  who  civilizes  them,  are  rarely  actuated 
by  a  love  of  suffering  humanity  or  of  social  order.  The  tools  of 
a  nobler  workman,  they  but  gratify  their  thirst  of  fame  and 
power,  and  their  names  stand  associated  with  triumphs  which 
they  are  not  permitted  to  appreciate  or  enjoy.  Thus  does  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  man  seek  its  gratification  even  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  noblest  deeds,  and  the  discovery  of  the  grandest 
truths ;  and  while,  in  the  page  of  history,  we  ponder  over  the 
record  of  achievements  like  these,  we  are  compelled  to  admire 
the  deed,  while  we  pity  the  hero  or  the  sage  who  does  it. 

But,  from  whatever  motives,  and  by  whatever  means  truth 
is  obtained,  whether  by  the  proud  astronomer  from  the  remotest 
verge  of  space,  or  by  the  sceptical  geologist  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  planet,  it  yields  a  noble  tribute  to  the  pious  and  con- 
templative soul.     Here  it  is  the  work  of  omnipotence,  which. 


interesting  allusion  should  be  at  once  swept  away."  The  same  observation  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  planets.  Uranus  was  long  known 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  Henekel^  its  discoverer,  and  the  names  of  Piazzi,  Olbers, 
and  Harding,  miefat  have  replaced  those  of  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno ;  while  Coper- 
nicus, €ralile<^  Kepler,  Tycho,  Newton,  and  Le  Verrier  might  have  received  the 
honour  of  giving  their  namce  to  the  other  pkmets. 
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though  we  cannot  fathom,  we  adore — there  it  is  a  monument  of 
wisdom,  of  which  we  comprehend  the  object  and  the  design. 
Above  us  and  beyond  us,  it  is  a  display  of  power  which  confers 
benefits  upon  our  race — around  us  and  near  us,  it  is  the  dispen- 
sation of  individual  blessings  which  we  daily  enjoy,  or  of  admoni- 
tions or  of  chastisements  which  we  daily  disregard.  In  whatever 
phase  it  is  presented  to  us,  it  is  truth  divine ;  and  whether  our 
emotions  be  those  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  of  love  or  of 
fear,  it  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  study — ^the  doing  of  the  Lord, 
and  marvellous  in  our  eves. 

While  the  moral  influence  of  science  over  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  is  enfeebled  by  intellectual  pride,  its  power  over  other 
minds  is  greatlv  reduced  by  an  imperfect  reliance  on  its  facts  and 
deductions,  "fhe  testimony  upon  which  we  receive  ordinary 
truths  is  not  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  those  which  are 
strange  and  startling ;  and  if  they  stand  opposed  to  early  preju- 
dice, or  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  they  are  not  admitted  like  other 
tradis  of  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  They 
are  portions,  indeed,  of  our  knowledge,  but  not  articles  of  our 
creed,  and  though  we  may  regard  them  as  possible,  or  even  rank 
them  among  probabiHties,  they  neither  guide  the  judgment,  nor 
rouse  the  aflections,  nor  regulate  the  conduct.  How  few  men 
really  believe  that  they  sojourn  on  a  whirling  globe,  and  that 
each  day  and  y^ar  of  life  is  measured  by  its  revolutions,  regulat>- 
ing  the  labour  and  the  repose  of  every  race  of  being.  How  few 
believe  that  the  great  luminary  of  the  firmament,  whose  restless 
activity  they  daily  witness,  is  an  immoveable  star,  controlling,  by 
its  solid  mass,  the  primary  planets  which  compose  our  system, 
and  forming  the  gnomon  of  the  great  dial  which  measures  the 
thread  of  life,  the  tenure  of  empires,  and  the  great  cycles  of  the 
world's  change.  How  few  believe  that  each  of  the  milUons  of 
stars — those  atoms  of  light  which  the  telescope  can  scarcely 
descry — are  the  centres  of  planetary  systems  that  may  equal,  if 
not  surpass  our  own  ?  And  how  very  few  believe  that  the  solid 
pavement  of  the  globe  upon  which  they  nightly  slumber,  is  an 
elastic  crust,  imprisoning  fires  and  forces  which  have  often  burst 
forth  in  tremendous  energy,  and  are  at  this  very  instant  strug- 

SUng  to  escape, — now  finding  their  way  in  volcanic  fires — now 
eaving  and  shaking  the  earth — now  upraising  islands  and  con- 
tinents, and  gathering  strength  for  that  final  outburst  which  is  to 
usher  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  "  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  Were  these  great  physical  truths  objects  of 
faith  as  well  as  deductions  of  reason,  we  should  lead  a  better  life 
than  we  do,  and  make  a  quicker  preparation  for  its  close.  No 
man  willingly  sleeps  on  the  precipice's  brink.  Few  can  stand 
unappalled  with  a  thunderbolt  overhead,  and  fewer  still  are  un- 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XI.  o 
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moved  when  the  earthquake  is  shattering  their  neighbour's  house- 
hold gods  and  desolating  their  shrine.  If  it  be  want  of  faith  in  reli- 
gious truth  which  keeps  us  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  it  is  want 
of  faith  in  physical  truth  which  keeps  us  from  seeing  the  mighty 
arm  that  is  ever  revealing  itself  around  us, — ^from  standing  in 
awe  amid .  its  wondrous  manifestations, — ^from  living  sober  and 
godly  lives,  and  thus  qualifying  ourselves  for  the  citizenship  of  a 
better  kingdom. 

K  there  be  any  soundness  in  these  views,  the  education  of  the 
people — the  instruction  of  the  whole  population — in  physical 
truth,  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Christian  State.  Education,  how- 
ever, is  not  knowledge,  nor  is  knowledge  wisdom.  It  is  but  the 
instrument  by  which  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  acquired,  and 
like  all  other  instruments,  it  may  be  employed  for  purposes  that 
are  mischievous  or  useless.  There  are  many  truths  which  it  is 
not  profitable  to  know,  and  of  which  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant. 
There  are  many  which  are  appropriate  to  one  sphere  of  life,  and 
not  to  another ;  but  there  are  some  which  deeply  concern  every 
responsible  being,  and  in  making  him  a  wiser,  make  him  a 
happier  and  a  better  man.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  about  which  there  is  no  question,  but  to  those  grand 
truths  of  the  natural  world  which  indicate  the  power  and  wisdom, 
and  shew  forth  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  The  cardinal  truths  of 
Astronomy  and  Geology,  have  pre-eminently  this  character,  and 
along  with  others  of  high  importance,  ought  to  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earliest  lessons  tnat  are  committed  to  the  memory 
of  the  young.  Received  as  facts  to  be  believed,  and  not  as  truths 
to  be  previously  demonstrated  or  even  explained,  they  demand 
little  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  will  take  their  place  in  its  capacious 
storehouse,  the  germs  of  present  piety,  and  the  seed  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  expect  that  such  views  will  receive 
any  attention  in  the  present  age,  when  nations  are  ruled  only  by 
the  principles  of  a  worldly  pohcy,  and  no  higher  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  education  of  the  community  than  to  maintain  social 
order,  to  promote  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  exalt,  by 
naval  and  military  triumphs,  the  falsely  called  glory  of  the 
nation.  A  Government  must  be  wise  itself  before  it  can  make 
others  wise ;  and  senators  must  fear  God  before  they  can  make 
man  fear  him.  When  birth  and  not  wisdom  is  called  to  high 
counsels, — when  eloquence  overbears  knowledge,  and  the  idob- 
try  of  wealth  and  power  replaces  godly  fear,  we  must  remain 
the  subjects  of  a  distracted  and  unblessed  empire,  imbibing  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  smitten  by  the  poison  of  its  sting. 

In  the  two  interesting  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  general  reader  will  find  a  body  of  phy- 
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sical  truth,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate^ 
In  the  "  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects"  by  Captain  Smith,  he  will 
find  all  the  great  truths  of  astronomy,  embracing  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  clearly  and  accurately  described,  and  requiring  little 
or  no  mathematical  knowledge  for  their  comprehension.  In  the 
first  volume,  bearing  the  forbidding  title  of  Prolegomena^  he 
gives  us  in  three  chapters,  an  "  introductory  sketch  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  astronomy,"  "  a  glimpse  of  the  solar  system,"  and  "  a 
glance  at  the  sidereal  heavens,"  and  concludes  it  with  a  chapter 
**  on  the  details  of  the  observatory,"  and  a  fifth,  entitled  "  No- 
tanda  on  the  Bedford  Catalogue."  These  notanda  form  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Bedford  Catalogue  itself,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume,  and  embraces  the  "  Cycle  of  Celes- 
tial Objects,"  which  forms  the  general  title  of  the  work.  This 
Cycle  or  Catalogue  contains  a  description  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  celestial  objects,  including  double  and  multiple  stars,  of 
which  the  primaries  are  in  Piazzi's  catalogue,  a  selection  of  clus- 
ters of  stars  and  nebulae  from  the  works  of  Sir  William  and  Sir 
John  Herschel,  together  with  the  most  interesting  of  the  celestial 
objects  inserted  by  Messier  in  the  Connaissanee  des  Temps,  for 
1781.  The  following  list  of  contents  will  shew  the  reader  the 
number  of  phenomena  to  which  his  attention  is  called. 


Doable  stars, 

419 

Multiple  stars, 

21 

Binary  stars, 

20 

Stars  and  comites, 

161 

Triple  stars, 

46 

Nebulae, 

98 

Quadruple  stars, 

13 

Clusters, 

72 

These  various  objects  are  described  with  such  minuteness,  that 
they  may  be  readily  found  in  the  heavens,  and  the  observations 
upon  them  by  different  astronomers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
domestic  and  foreign,  have  been  collected  with  singular  care,  while 
the  account  of  Captain  Smith's  own  observations  and  researches 
relative  to  many  of  the  objects  of  the  Cycle,  gives  a  character 
of  originality  to  his  descriptions.  The  fourth  chapter  of  his  first 
volume,  entitled,  "  Details  of  the  Observatory,"  and  containing 
an  account  of  his  own  observatory  at  Bedford,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  it  is  furnished,  cannot  fail  to  be  usefal  to  young 
astronomers,  and  instructive  to  all.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
work,  Captain  Smith  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  omits  to  associate  with  the  grand  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  that  great  Being  whose  handiwork  they  shew  forth) 
and  whose  glory  they  declare. 

In  Dr.  Nichol's  work  "  On  some  important  points  relating  to 
the  System  of  the  World,"  he  treats  of  the  material  universe 
under  two  different  aspects, — as  represented  in  space  and  time  by 
the  grander  phenomenaof  the  heavens — and  as  represented  in  time 
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by  the  evolntions  of  individual  globes,  such  as  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit.  Under  the  first  or  these  heads,  he  describes  the 
structure  and  extent  of  the  sidereal  arrangements,  and  explains 
the  groimds  upon  which  he  has  modified  his  former  views  relat- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  nebulsB ;  and  he  has  illustrated  this  part 
of  nis  work  with  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  engravings  of 
the  more  important  nebulae,  as  given  by  Sir  John  And  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  and  as  more  recently  exhibited  in  the  great 
telescope  of  Lord  S.osse.  In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  he 
treats  of  the  analogy  of  the  planets  with  the  earth,  and  of  the 
epochs  of  evolution  through  which  the  earth  has  passed, — of  the 
subsidence  and  elevation  of  seas  and  continents,  and  the  instruc- 
tive phenomena  of  coral  reefs,  and  islands  ; — and  the  interesting 
speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont,  respecting  the  age  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  different  epochs  at  which  the  mountain  chains  of 
our  globe  were  raised  into  their  present  position,  are  discussed 
with  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  and  illustrated  by  plates 
and  diagrams,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the 
work. 

The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  article,  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  either,  and  still  less  both,  of  our  authors,  through  the 
whole  range  of  their  discussions,  and  we  must  therefore  pmorm 
the  more  Sfficult  task  of  giving  a  general  view  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  and  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena 
which  are  displayed  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  planetary  bodies 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  explore.  In  following  this  plan  we 
shall  carefiiUy  abstain  irom  all  extravagance  of  speculation,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  facts  and  phenomenal 
alone  which  must  command  universal  belief,  and  to  cautious  de- 
ductions which  reason  and  analogy  will  not  fail  to  confirm. 

The  first  and  grandest  object  which  arrests  the  heavenward 
eye  is  the  glorious  sun,  the  centre  and  soul  of  our  system,  the 
lamp  that  hghts  it,  the  fire  that  heats  it,  the  sceptre  that  guides 
and  controls  it, — ^the  fountain  of  colour,  which  gives  its  azure  to 
the  sky,  its  verdure  to  the  fields,  its  rainbow  hues  to  the  gay 
world  of  flowers,  and  the  "  purple  light  of  love"  to  the  marble 
check  of  youth  and  of  beauty.  This  globe  of  fire  is  883,000 
miles  in  diameter^  or  111^  times  the  diameter  of  our  earth,  and 
is  500  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  put  together.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  a  dark  nucleus,  which  is  seen  through  openings  in 
the  luminous  crust,  called  the  spots  in  the  sun.  It  is  therefore 
not  an  incandescent  globe,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  with  M. 
Arago,  that  its  light  is  that  of  burning  gas.  The  light  of  the 
fiun  moves  with  the  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a  minute.  It  is 
composed  of  three  different  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  by  the 
combination  of  which  all  the  different  colours  in  nature  are  pror> 
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duced.  The  solar  light  has  more  blue  and  less  red  in  it  than 
the  artificial  white  flames  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  these  artificial  white  flames  contain  many 
specific  rays  of  a  determinate  refrangibility,  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  sun's  light,  from  which  they  have  probably  been  absorbed  either 
in  the  process  of  combustion,  or  during  the  subsequent  passage  of 
the  lignt  through  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  sun  revolves  round  hia 
axis  in  25  sidereal  days,  and  occupies  a  fixed  position  in  reference 
to  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  Around  the  sun,  and  at  the 
distance  of  36  millions  of  miles,  the  planet  Mercury  revolves 
in  nearly  88  days.  Its  diameter  is  only  3140  miles,  and  it  re- 
volves about  its  axis  in  24  hours  and  5  minutes.  The  best  time  for 
seeing  this  planet,  which  exhibits  several  of  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  from  a  little  more  than  a  half  moon  to  a  thin  crescent, 
is  about  one  hour  and  three  quarters  before  sunrise  in  autumn, 
and  after  sunset  in  spring.  Mercury  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  round  black  spot,  passing  across  the  sun's  disc,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  will  occur  on  the  9th  November  1848,  the  11th 
November  1861,  and  the  4th  November  1863.  According  to 
Sir  William  Herschel's  observations,  the  disc  of  Mercury  was 
always  equally  luminous,  without  any  dark  spot  or  ragged  edge ; 
but  M.  Schroeter  saw  not  only  spots  but  mountains,  the  height  of 
two  of  which  he  measured,  and  found  one  to  be  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  the  other  about  ten  miles  and  three 
quarters,  or  nearly  thrice  as  high  as  Chimborazo.  We  are  not 
aware  that  these  observations  have  been  confirmed.  Captain 
Smith  looked  for  the  spots  on  Mercury  through  his  achromatic 
telescopes,  but  though  he  did  not  find  them,  he  should  not  have 
omitted,  as  he  has  done,  all  notice  of  the  observations  of  Schroe- 
ter. The  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse  will  soon  decide  these  and 
other  disputed  points  in  astronomy. 

Next  to  Mercury  the  planet  Venus  revolves  round  the  sun 
at  the  distance  of  sixty-eight  millions  of  miles,  in  224  days  16 
hours,  performing  her  daily  revolution  about  her  axis  in  23  hours 
21  minutes.  The  diameter  of  Venus  is  7700  miles,  or  a  little  less 
than  that  of  the  Earth.  This  planet  is  known  even  to  the  most 
illiterate  observer,  as  the  splendid  morning  and  evening  star, 
which  occasionally  precedes  the  rising,  and  follows  the  setting  of 
tbe  Sun.  She  shines  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  giving  a  distinct 
shadow  to  opaque  objects,  and  she  exhibits  all  the  phases  of  the 
Moon.  Venus  was  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  a  morn- 
ing star  2600  years  ago,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Her  splendour  could  not  fail  to  attract  popular  atten- 
tion, and  being  the  n'earest  planet  to  our  Earth,  and  almost  of 
the  same  size,  astronomers  expected  to  discover  analogous  re- 
semblances between  the  two.     Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Schroe- 
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ter  have  examined  the  surface  of  Venus  with  peculiar  care. 
Both  of  them  observed  that  the  light  is  strongest  at  the  outer 
limb,  from  which  it  decreases  gradually  to  the  interior  edge.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  saw  spots  upon  tne  inner  margin  of  the  luminous 
crescent,  not  very  unlike  those  seen  long  before  by  Bianchini. 
According  to  Schroeter,  the  light  at  the  inner  margin  terminates 
in  a  ragged  edge,  and  the  cusps  or  horns  of  the  planet  are  alter- 
nately blunt  and  sharp,  a  phenomenon  which  Schroeter  supposes 
to  arise  from  the  shadow  of  a  high  mountain.  This  astronomer, 
who  noticed  that  one  of  the  cus^s  was  bent  like  a  hook,  with  a  pale 
blue  light  at  its  apex,  ascribed  the  appearance  to  the  twilight  pro- 
duced by  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  Schroeter  measured  the 
altitude  of  four  mountains  in  Venus,  the  highest  of  which  were,  as 
in  Mercury,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  highest  was  22 
miles,  the  next  19,  another  11^,  and  the  lowest  nearly  11  miles. 
Judging  from  analogy,  astronomers  expected  to  find  a  moon  or 
satellite  revolving  round  this  planet.  Cassini,  and  Shorty  and 
Montaigne,  declare  positively  that  they  saw  it ;  but,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  charge  of  dogmatism  which  Captain  Smith  has  made 
against  those  who  ascribe  this  observation  to  an  optical  illusion,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that  opinion.  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  false  image  of  so  bright  a  planet 
usurped  the  place  of  a  satellite,  than  that  the  star  seen  by  Short 
and  others,  and  never  seen  since,  had  been  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence. We  have  ourselves  been  summoned  to  see  the  satellite  of 
Venus,  and  soon  detected  the  origin  of  the  false  speck  of  light.* 
Venus,  like  Mercury,  occasionally  passes,  in  the  lorm  of  a  dark 
round  spot,  over  the  Sun,  but  no  satellite  has  ever  been  seen  to 
attend  her  on  this  occasion.  Venus  will  pass  over  the  Sun's  disc 
on  the  9th  December  1874,  and  on  the  6th  December  1882. 

The  next  body  of  the  Solar  System  is  our  own  Eabth,  our 
planetary  home,  our  birth-place,  and  soon  to  be  our  grave. 
Viewing  it,  as  we  are  now  doing,  as  the  third  planet  in  order  from 
the  Sun,  can«  we  doubt  that  it  is  a  globe  like  the  rest — poised  in 
ether,  and  moving  round  the  centraTluminary  I    Knowing  that  it 


*  Captain  Seiith.  repeats  Ijis^  opinion  in  a  note,  as  follows : — **  Sir  David  Brewster 
says  that '  Mr.  Wargentin  had  in  his  possession  a  good  achromatic  telescope,  which 
always  shewed  Venus  with  such  a  satellite,  and  the  deception  was  discovered  by 
turning  the  t^escope  about  its  axis.'  This,  however,  must  be  a  mere  pUcuanti-y^ 
for  it  is  impotsible  that  the  accurate  observers  cited  could  have  been  deceived 
through  so  gross  a  neglect." — ^bte^  vol.  i.,  p.  109.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the 
statement  thus  challenged  is  a  historical  fact,  and  that  it  UMist  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Wargentin  to  have  discovered  the  illusion,  before  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  satellite  to  Venus.  If  the  telescope  had  a  stand,  the  detection  of 
the  illusion  would  have  been  more  difficult  No  person  who  has  studied  the 
optical  illusions  produced  in  telescopes,  can  doabt  the  ponibility  of  the  &ot 
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is  the  seat  of  life,  and  the  abode  of  intelligence,  can  we  doubt  that 
the  other  planets  have  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  ours  ?  The  dia- 
meter or  axis  of  the  Earth,  round  which  it  revolves  in  24  hours, 
is  7898  miles,  and  its  equatorial  diameter  7924.  It  moves  round 
the  Sun  in  365  days,  6  hours,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  MoON 
or  Satellite,  which  revolves  about  her  axis  in  27  days,  8  hours, 
the  time  also  of  her  revolution  round  the  Earth,  at  the  distance  of 
237,000  miles  from  our  planet.  Her  diameter  is  2160  miles. 
Her  surface  is  composed  of  hill  and  dale,  rocks  and  mountains, 
but  no  trace  of  water  exists,  and  no  appearance  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  living  beings.  The  grand  object  of  the  refulgent 
lamp  of  night  is  doubtless  to  give  light  to  our  globe,  and  to  regu- 
late the  tides  of  our  ocean.  As  our  own  Earth  was  long  in  pre- 
paration for  the  occupation  of  man,  the  Moon  may  in  like  manner 
DC  preparing  for  the  reception  of  inhabitants.  According  to  Sir 
W.  Herschel,  the  height  of  the  lunar  mountains  which  he  mea- 
sured varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  but  M.  Schroeter,  following  another  method  of  measure- 
ment, found  the  insulated  mountains  so  high  as  five  miles.  The 
surface  of  the  Moon  is  distinguished  from  that  of  our  Earth,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  other  planets,  by  caverns  sometimes  five  miles 
in  depth,  and  40  miles  in  diameter.  A  high  annular  ridge,  marked 
with  lofty  peaks  and  numerous  little  cavities,  generally  surrounds 
these  caverns,  and  in  its  centre  an  insulated  mountain  is  often 
found.  ^'  The  strata  of  mountains,"  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, "  and  the  insulated  hills  which  mark  the  disc  of  this 
luminary,  have  evidently  no  analogy  with  those  in  our  own  globe. 
Her  mountainous  scenery,  however,  bears  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  the  towering  sublimity  and  the  terrific  ruggedness  of  Alpine 
regions,  than  to  the  lower  inequalities  of  less  dfevated  countries. 
These  masses  of  rock  rise  at  once  from  the  plains,  and  raise  their 
peaked  summits  to  an  immense  height  in  the  sdr,  while  projecting 
crags  spring  from  their  rugged  flanks,  and  threatening  tne  valleys 
below,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Around 
the  base  of  these  frightful  eminences,  are  strewed  numerous  loose 
and  unconnected  fragments  which  time  seems  to  have  detached 
from  their  parent  mass,  and  when  we  examine  the  rents  and  rar- 
vines  which  accompany  the  overhanging  cliffs,  we  expect  every 
moment  that  they  are  to  be  torn  from  their  base,  and  that  the 
process  of  destructive  separation  which  we  had  contemplated  in  its 
effects  is  about  to  be  exhibited  in  tremendous  reality.  The  strata  of 
Lunar  mountains  called  the  Apennines,  which  traverse  a  portion 
of  the  moon's  disc  from  north-east  to  south-west,  rise  with  a  preci- 
pitous and  craggy  front  from  the  level  of  the  Mare  Imbriima.  In 
some  places,  their  perpendicular  elevation  is  about  4  miles,  and 
thougn  they  often  descend  to  a  much  lower  level,  they  present  au 
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inaccessible  barrier  to  the  north-east,  while  in  the  south-west 
they  sink  in  gentle  declivity  to  the  plains."  That  phenomena 
like  these  are  the  results  of  volcanic  action  and  of  earthquakes, 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe — even  if  astronomers  had  not 
seen  very  distinct  indications  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  dark  part 
of  the  moon.  Captain  Smith  saw  near  the  centre  of  Aristarcnus, 
on  the  22d  December  1835,  "  a  light  resembling  that  of  a  star 
of  the  9th  or  10th  magnitude,  appearing  by  glimpses,  but  at 
times  brilliant,  and  visible  for  several  seconds  together."  He  saw 
the  same  phenomenon  to  great  advantage  on  Christmas-day,  1832, 
(1842  ?)  when  it  resembled  a  star  of  considerable  size.  The  light 
of  the  moon  is  defective  in  all  the  specific  rays  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  sun's  light,  and  it  is  polarized  in  planes  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  polarization  from  rough  surfaces. 

Immediately  beyond  the  orbit  in  which  we  perform  our  annual 
round  lies  that  of  Mars,  a  red-coloured  planet  indicating  an  at- 
mosphere of  great  density  and  extent,  though  Sir  James  South 
has  recently  shown  that  it  cannot  be  very  extensive.  Mars  re- 
volves about  his  axis  in  24  hours  39  minutes,  and  round  the  sim 
in  nearly  687  days.  His  distance  from  the  sun  is  142  millions  of 
miles,  and  his  diameter  4100  miles,  not  much  more  than  half  that 
of  the  earth.  His  aspect  resembles  that  of  our  earth,  showing  an 
appearance  of  seas  and  continents,  and  of  perpetual  snow  near  its 
poles.  Sir  J.  Herschel  pronounces  the  seas  in  Mars  to  be  green, 
and  the  land  red.  The  face  of  Mars  changes  its  aspect  every 
12^  hours  owing  to  its  rotatation.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  planet 
is  one-sixteenth  less  than  the  equatorial  one. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  surveying  worlds  at  a  respectfiil  distance 
from  each  other,  and  having  days  and  nights,  and  seasons  and  as- 
pects, of  the  same  character,  but  we  now  arrive  at  a  region  in  space 
where  some  great  catastrophe  has,  doubtless,  taken  place.  Beyond 
the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  at  the  distance  of  263  million  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  the  celebrated  M.  Piazzi  of  Palermo  discovered,  on  the  Ist 
of  January  1801,  a  small  planet,  Ceres,  which  revolved  round  the 
sun  in  1681  days,  and  its  diameter,  according  to  W.  Herschel, 
is  only  163  miles,  while  Schroeter  makes  it  1 624.  Dr.  Olbers  dis- 
covered another  small  planet,  Pallas,  on  the  21st  March  1802, 
with  a  diameter  of  only  80  miles  according  to  Herschel,  or  2100 
according  to  Schroeter,  a  period  of  1703  days,  and  a  distance 
from  the  sun  of  265  millions  of  miles.  On  the  second  September 
1804,  M.  Harding  of  Lilienthal  discovered  a  third  new  planet, 
namely,  Juno,  with  a  diameter,  according  to  him,  of  1425  miles, 
a  period  of  1592  days,  and  252  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
These  strange  and  unexpected  discoveries  led  Dr.  Olbers  to  beh'eve 
that  the  three  pliinets  were  fragments  of  a  larger  one  which  had 
burst,  and  pursuing  this  idea,  he  discovei*ed,  on  the  29th  March 
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1807,  a  fourth,  namely,  Vesta,  2 50  miles  in  diameter,  225  millions 
of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  revolving  round  him  in  1155  days. 
From  this  time,  it  was  always  considered  probable  that  other 
fragments  would  be  found,  and  that  meteoric  stones  were  some  of 
the  lesser  pieces  that  had  been  projected  from  the  shivered  pla- 
net. Many  meteoric  stones  have  fallen  since  that  time,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  remark  by  M.  Cacciatore  in  a  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Smith  in  September  1835,  that  he  had  followed  a  small 
planet,  (which  he  suspected  to  be  beyond  Uranus,)  for  thred 
nights  and  afterwards  lost  it,  no  hint  of  another  planetary  frag^ 
ment  had  been  given  by  astronomers.  On  the  8th  December 
1845,  however,  M.  Hencke  of  Driessen  in  Prussia  discovered  a 
fifth  small  planet,  viz.  Astrs:a,  belonging  to  the  interesting 
group  under  our  notice.  It  is  situated  at  nearly  the  same  dis^ 
tance  from  the  sun  as  Juno,  and  has  a  period  of  about  1500  days. 
From  this  quintuple  cluster  of  small  planets,  which  have, 
doubtless,  originally  formed  one,  and  which  have  established,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  a  law  of  planetary  distances,  we  pass  to  still 
more  remarkable  bodies  of  our  system.  The  next  planet  in  order 
is  Jupiter,  a  body  of  huge  magnitude  which  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  4332  days  14  hours,  or  about  twelve  years,  at  a  distance 
of  485  millions  of  miles.  His  diameter  is  no  less  than  90,000 
miles,  a  globe  that  would  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  moon's 
orbit.  This  magnificent  planet  revolves  round  his  axis  in  9  hours 
56  minutes,  and  his  equatorial  diameter  being  to  the  Polar  one  as 
14  to  13,  it  will  exceed  it  by  nearly  6000  miles.  The  disc  of 
Jupiter  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  planets  in  being  crossed 
witn  a  number  of  bands  or  belts  of  different  degrees  of  shade, 
varying  at  different  times.  Dark  and  bright  spots  have  also  been 
seen  on  his  disc,  phenomena  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere,  and  an  equatorial  arrangement  of  clouds,  as  if  it 
were  effected  by  an  agency  analogous  to  that  of  our  trade-winds. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  planet  is  its  pos^ 
session  of  four  moons  or  satellites,  which,  recKoning  from  the 
planet,  are  2508,  2068,  3377,  and  2800  miles  in  diameter,  and 
revolve  round  their  primary  in  42,  85, 171,  and  400  hours  respec- 
tively. These  satellites  pass  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  are 
eclipsed  in  his  shadow,  or  behind  his  body.  On  the  2d  Novem- 
ber 1681,  old  style,  Molyneux  saw  Jupiter  without  any  of  his 
attendants — "  a  conjunction,"  as  Captain  Smith  observes,  which 
will  require  more  than  three  thousand  billions  of  years  to  occur 
again."  Captain  Smith  has  given  us  the  following  very  distinct 
account  of  a  phenomenon  which  has  recently  very  much  per- 
plexed astronomers  : — "  On  the  26th  of  June  1828, 1  was  watch- 
ing the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter,  as  it  gradually  approached  to 
transit  its  disc.     It  appeared  in  contact  at  about  half-past  ten*. 
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and  for  some  minutes  remained  on  the  edge  of  the  limb,  until  it 
finally  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the  planet.  At  least  12  or  13 
minutes  must  have  elapsed,  when  I  perceived  the  same  satellite 
outside  the  disc,  where  it  remained  distinctly  visible  at  least  four 
minutes."  Mr.  Maclean,  12  miles  distant  from  Captain  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Pearson,  35  miles  distant,  saw  the  same  phenomenon  on 
the  same  evening. 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  jfrom  the  sun  presents  us  with 
the  planet  Satubn,  a  world  as  far  surpassing  Jupiter  in  the 
novelty  of  its  features,  as  Jupiter  did  the  other  planets.  Its  mean 
distance  fix)m  the  sun  is  about  890  millions  of  miles ;  the  length 
of  its  year,  or  period  of  revolution,  29  years  and  155  days,  and  the 
time  of  its  diurnal  rotation  10  hours  26  minutes.  Its  diameter  is 
76,000  miles ;  but  his  most  remarkable  feature  is,  that  he  is  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  a  broad  luminous  ring,  the  outer  diameter 
of  which  is  176,418  miles,  and  its  inner  diameter  117,339  miles. 
This  ring  consists  of  two  rings  separated  by  an  interval  of  1791 
miles,  the  inner  diameter  of  the  outer  ring  being  155,272  miles, 
and  the  outer  diameter  of  the  inner  ring  151,690  miles.  The 
distance  of  the  ring  firom  the  body  of  the  planet  is  19,090  miles ; 
but  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  planet  is  not  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  ring,  but  is  nearer  the  west  side  of  it,  the  left  vacancy 
being  11-073",  and  the  right  one  11-288".  The  outer  ring  has 
been  observed  by  several  astronomers  to  be  divided  into  two 
rings.  Other  observers,  however,  have  been  unable  to  see  this 
second  division  in  the  ring,  and  we  must,  therefore,  wait  for  Lord 
Eosse's  observations  before  we  can  regard  that  division  as  an 
ascertained  fact.  Saturn  has  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
equatorial  being  to  the  polar  diameter  as  12  to  11.  The  surface 
of  his  disc  is  diversified  with  belts  parallel  to  the  eouator.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  observed  five,  one  of  which  was  brignt,  tmiform, 
and  broad,  and  close  to  it  was  a  dark  belt  divided  by  two  narrow 
white  streaks,  so  that  he  saw  three  dark  belts  and  two  bright 
ones,  occupying  a  wider  space  than  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  In 
addition  to  these  splendid  rings,  which  must  famish  the  planet 
with  a  blaze  of  light,  he  is  illuminated  by  no  fewer  than  seven 
satellites,  placed  at  the  distance  of  120,000,  150,000,  190,000, 
243,000, 340,000,  788,000,  and  2,297,000  mUes,  and  revolving  in 
23  hours,  1  day  9  hours,  1  day  21  hours,  2  days  18  hours,  4  (fays 
12  hours,  15  days  23  hours,  and  79  days  eight  hours.  The  two 
innermost  were  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  sixth  by 
Huygens,  and  all  the  rest  by  Cassini.  Captain  Smith  states,  that 
he  beueves  that ''  all  the  seven  satellites  were  visible  in  Sir  James 
South's  great  refi-actor  in  February  1830." 

Till  the  year  1781,  Saturn  was  considered  the  remotest  planet 
oi  our  system ;  but  Sir  W.  Herschel|  on  the  13th  March  of  that 
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year,  discovered  a  new  planet,  now  called  Uranus,  situated  far 
beyond  the  region  of  Saturn.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  84 
years,  at  the  distance  of  1800  millions  of  miles.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
discovered  six  satellites,  which  revolve  round  the  planet  in  5  days 
21  hours,  8  days  17  hours,  10  days  23  hours,  13  days  11  hours, 
38  days  2  hours,  and  107  days  17  hours,  at  the  distances  of 
13,120  miles,  17,022,  19,845,  22,752,  45,507,  91,008  mUes 
respectively. 

At  the  enormous  distance  from  the  sun  which  we  have  now 
reached,  we  believed,  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  that 
the  solar  system  terminated.  The  late  M.  Cacciatore,  the  suc- 
cessor of  tiazzi,  had  indeed  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
had  followed  for  three  days  a  moving  star,  which,  from  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motion,  he  suspected  to  be  beyond  Uranus ;  but  the 
conjecture  excited  no  other  feeling  but  that  of  grief,  that  he  should 
not  have  continued  his  search  for  so  interesting  a  body.  At  the 
time  we  are  now  writing,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet 
beyond  Uranus  has  been  announced  to  the  scientific  world — a 
discovery  which  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  astronomical  science.  To  discover  a  planet  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  observation,  is  an  act  of  no  greater  merit  than 
that  of  discovering  a  comet,  or  any  other  celestial  object ;  but  to 
predict  the  existence  of  a  planet  from  phenomena  which  indicatedits 
existence,  is  oneof  the  finest  achievements  which  philosophy  has  ever 
performed.  In  comparing  the  calculated  with  the  observed  places 
of  Uranus,  a  discrepancy  appeared  which  could  not  be  explained  by 
any  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  the  other  planets.  The  devia- 
tions in  question  seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  disturbing  action  of 
a  planet  more  distant  than  Uranus,  M.  Le  Verrier  undertook  the 
problem  of  computing  the  probable  place  of  the  supposed  planet, 
from  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  perturbations  as  affecting 
Uranus,  and  he  seems  to  have  obtained  a  correct  solution  of  it. 
The  planet  was  actually  discovered  on  the  23d  of  September  at 
Berlin,  by  M.  Galle,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  has  been 
since  seen  at  Mr.  Bishop's  Observatory  in  Regent's  Park.* 
It  resembles  a  star  of  the  9th  magnitude,  having  a  diameter 
of  three  seconds,  and  a  volume  230  times  that  of  the  Earth. 
Mr.  Hind  saw  the  disc  with  a  power  of  320.  Its  motion, 
which  is  at  present  retrograde,  amounts  to  two  or  three  seconds 
of  time  daily.      On  the  24th  of  September,  at  8^  54'  40".9, 


*  The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  been  conferred  upon  M.  Le  Verrier 
and  M.  Galle.  It  is  proposed  by  Le  Verrier,  we  understand,  to  call  it  Nbptunb. 
M.  Grfljle  proposes  Janus, — one  face,  we  presume,  for  the  mathematical,  and  one 
for  the  physical  discoverer  of  the  planet. 
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its  right  ascension  was  328'  18'  14".3,  and  its  declination 
13^  24'  29".7  south.  On  the  30th  September,  at  &"  l&  21", 
mean  time  at  Greenwich,  its  right  ascension  was  328°  3'  8".6, 
and  its  south  dechnation  13°  27'  20".  In  conformity  with 
Bode's  law,  its  distance  will  be  about  3453  millions  of  miles,  and 
its  periodic  time  about  1723  years,  and  if  there  should  still  be 
another  planet,  its  distance  would  be  nearly  7000  millions  of 
miles.  With  a  Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  20  feet  in  focal, 
and  with  an  aperture  of  24  inches,  and  powers  of  from  316  to 
567,  Mr.  Lassels  of  Liverpool  has  examined  this  planet,  and  has 
announced  (in  The  Times)  the  probability  that  it  has  a  ring  like 
Saturn,  and  a  satellite.  "  On  the  3d  October,"  he  says,  "  at 
about  8|  hours,  I  observed  the  planet  to  have  apparently  a  very 
obliquely  situated  ring,  the  major  axis  being  seven  or  eight  times 
the  length  of  the  minor,  and  having  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  a  parallel  of  declination.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  diameters  of  the  disk  of  the  planet  northwards,  and  not  far 
from  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  following,  there  was  situate, 
a  minute  star,  having  every  appearance  of  a  satellite.  I  observed 
the  planet  again,  about  two  liours  later,  and  noticed  the  same  ap- 

fearances.  *  »  «  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  ring, 
am  not  able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  received  so  many 
impressions  of  it,  always  in  the  same  form  and  direction,  and 
with  all  the  different  magnifying  powers,  that  I  feel  a  very  strong 
persuasion  that  nothing  but  a  purer  state  of  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  verify  the  discovery.  Of  the  existence  of  a 
star  having  every  aspect  of  a  satellite,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  Afterwards  I  turned  the  telescope  to  the  Georgium 
Sidus  (Uranus) J  and  remarked  that  the  brightest  two  of  his 
satellites  were  both  obviously  brighter  than  this  small  star  accom- 
panying Le  Verrier's  planet." 

Since  the  preceding  paragraph  was  printed,  Professor  Challis 
of  Cambridge  has  communicated  to  the  Athenceum*  some  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  history  and  discovery  of  the 
new  planet.  From  this  communication  it  appears  that,  previous 
to  January  1843,  Mr.  Adams,  an  under-graduate  of  that  uni- 
versity, had  endeavoured  to  accoimt  for  the  anomalies  in  the  mo- 
tions of  Uranns  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  more  distant  planet.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  preparing  himself  for  the  examinations  for 
the  academical  distinction  which  he  obtained  in  January  1843, 
left  him  no  time  for  pursuing  the  research.  In  the  course  of 
1843,  he  arrived  at  an  approximation  to  the  position  of  the  new 
planet,  but  having  employed  only  a  small  number  of  observations 
of  Uranus,  he  obtained  m  February  1844,  through  Professor 

♦  For  October  17, 1846,  No.  «90,  p.  1069. 
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Challis,  from  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  early  Greenwich  ob- 
servations then  in  course  of  reduction.  With  these  materials, 
Mr.  Adams  proceeded  in  his  inquiry,  and  in  September  184:5  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  ChaUis  his  values  of  the  heliocentric  lon- 
gitude, eccentricity,  place  of  perihelion,  and  mass  of  the  supposed 
planet.* 

On  the  29th  of  July  1846,  Professor  Challis,  guided  by  a 
paper  drawn  up  for  him  by  Mr.  Adams,  commenced  with  the 
Great  Northumberland  Achromatic,  a  systematic  search  for  the 
planet.  On  the  30th  June,  he  observed  all  the  stars  even  to  those 
of  the  11th  magnitude,  in  a  zone  9  minutes  broad.  On  the  4th 
of  August,  he  took  a  broader  zone,  "  and  recorded  a  pl/ice  of  the 
planetr  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  met  with  a  star  of  the  8th 
ma£rnitude  in  the  9  minute  zone  which  did  not  contain  it  on  ike 
^Qth  July.  "  Of  course,"  says  Professor  Challis,  "  this  was  the 
planet,  the  place  of  which  was  recorded  a  second  time  in  four  days 
of  observing."t  The  following  were  the  positions  of  the  planet  on 
the  4th  and  12th  of  August : — 

August    4,     13^  36"^  25«  R.  Ascens.      .  21^  58™  14\70 

N.  Pol.  Dist.  102^  37'    32".20 

August  12,    13^     3°*  26*  R.  Ascen.      .  21^  57°»  26M3 

N.  Pol.  Dist.  103'  2»        0".2 

The  following  elements  of  the  planet's  orbit  have  been  deduced 
by  Mr.  Adams  from  these  positions  compared  with  more  recent 
ones : — 

Distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun,  the  Earth  being  1.      30'05 
Inclination  of  Orbit,  ....  1"451 

Longitude  of  descending  node,         .  .  .  309*43' 

Heliocentric  longitude,  August  4,  .  .  326*39' 

The  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun  is  less  than  the  theory 
had  indicated,  and  also  less  than  it  should  be  by  Bode's  law. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  that  we  have  reached  the 
limits  of  our  system,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  we 
have,  since  1781,  extended  that  system  from  an  orb  of  1800 
millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  namely,  that  which  is  bounded 
by  Saturn's  orbit,  to  one  of  6906  millions  of  miles,  or  that 
which  is  included  within  the  orbit  of  Le  Verrier's  planet, — that 


*  M.  Le  Verrier,in  an  investigatioii  published  in 'June  1846,  assigned,  as  Pro- 
fessor Challis  states,  very  nearly  the  same  heliocentrical  longitude  to  the  planet  as 
Mr.  Adams  did,  *<  but  gave  no  results  respecting  its  mass  and  the  form  of  its 
orbit" 

t  Mr.  Adams  and  Professor  Challis  concur  in  proposing  for  the  planet  the  name 
Oeeanu$^  a  word  which  a  Latin  scholar  only  can  pronounce. 
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is,  when  we  have  extended  it  nearly  four  times  its  former  diameter. 
There  is,  however,  a  probable  limit  to  every  planetary  system. — 
When  the  light  and  neat  of  the  central  sun  has  become  so  dif- 
fuse and  weakened  by  distance,  that  they  are  scarcely  capable 
of  producing  the  effects  which  we  ascribe  to  them,,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conjecture  that  we  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  the 
system.  Even  on  the  surfaces  of  Uranus  and  of  Le  Verrier^s  pla- 
net, their  influence  must  be  feeble  indeed.  In  the  former,  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  to  that  which  we  enjoy  on  the  earth  as  3  to 
J  000,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  only  as  7  to  10,000,  that  is,  on 
Uranus  the  light  is  only  yiy,and  onLe  Verrier^s  planet  only  TiVc^ 
of  the  light  upon  the  earth.  If  there  should  still  be  another 
planet,  which  unexplained  perturbations  in  Le  Verrier^s  planet 
may  indicate,  the  light  upon  it  will  be  only  ^qIqq  of  the  earth's 
light — a  glimmer  altogether  insufficient  for  eyes  Kke  ours* 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  preceding  statement, 
we  could  scarcely  anticipate  any  controversy  respecting  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  planet.  Mr.  Adams 
appears,  according  to  our  present  information,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  predict  its  existence  and  its  place,  and  as  M.  Galle  did  not 
discover  the  planet  till  the  23d  of  September,  while  Professor 
Challis  observed  its  place  on  the  4th  and  1 2th  of  August,  seven 
weeks  previous  to  the  first  Berlin  observation  of  it,  we  should  have 
thought  it  equally  clear  that  he  was  the  true  practical  discoverer 
of  it.  But  Professor  Challis  has  made  such  a  statement  near  the 
end  of  his  letter,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  discovery  of  the  planet ;  and  unless  he  give  some  explana- 
tion of  his  language,  we  are  sure  that  as  the  foreign  claimants 
first  published  their  discovery,  it  will  be  urged  against  him  with 
all  the  feeling  of  national  rivalry,  "  A  comparison,"  says  he,  "  of 
the  observation  of  July  30  and  August  12,  wouldy  according  to 
the  principles  of  search  which  I  employed,  have  sJuyum  me  the 
planet.  I  did  not  make  the  comparison  of  it  till  after  the  detection  of 
it  at  Berlinj  partly  because  I  had  an  impression  that  a  much 
more  extensive  search  was  required  to  give  any  probabiUtyof  dis' 
eoverjfj  and  partly  from  the  press  of  other  occupations.  The  pla- 
net, however,  was  secured^  and  two  positions  of  it  recorded  six 
weeks  earlier  here  than  in  any  other  observatory, — and  in  a  sys- 
tematic search  expressly  undertaken  for  that  purpose." 

Before  quitting  the  description  of  this  wondrous  system  of 
worlds,  let  us  contemplate  the  general  harmony  in  the  distance  of 
the  planets  from  the  sun.  Kepler,  the  great  apostle  of  harmony  in 
the  celestial  spaces,  predicted  the  discovery  of  a  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discoveiy  of  Uranus,  in  1781,  directed 
the  attention  of  German  astronomers  to  this  inquiry,  and  in 
1789,  Baron  von  Zach  actually  published  in  the  Berlin  Alma- 
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nac  for  that  year,  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  which 
ought  to  be  found  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  I  He  makes  its 
distance  from  the  sun  2082  (that  of  the  earth  being  1,)  or  268 
millions  of  miles,  and  its  period  four  years  and  nine  months. 
After  the  discovery  of  Ceres,  having  aJmost  this  very  distance 
and  period,  in  1801,  Professor  Bode  of  Berlin  comjnunicated  to 
the  Baron  his  empirical  law  of  the  planetary  system,  in  which 
the  distance  between  the  orbits  of  any  two  planets  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  that  between  the  orbits  of  the  next  two  planets  nearer 
the  sun,  and  one  half  the  distance  of  the  next  two  planets  from 
the  sun.  This  very  ingenious  relation  is  shown  more  clearly 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Distance  from  Sun.                            Law  of  Distance. 

Mercury, 

4  =  4 

Venus, 

7  =  4  +  3x20=4+      3 

Earth, 

10  =  4  +  3x21=4+      6 

Mars, 

16  =  4  +  3  X  22  =  4  +    12 

Ceres, 

Pallas, 

Juno, 

^      28  =  4  +  3  X  28  =  4  +    24 

Vesta, 

Astraea, 

Jupiter, 

52  =  4  +  3  X  2*  =  4  +   48 

Saturn, 

100  =  4  +  3  X  25  =4+   96 

Uranus, 

196  =  4  +  3  X  2«   =4  +  192 

New  Planet, 

388  =  4  +  3  X  27   =4+384 

Distance  of  ot 

ier' 

I    772  =  4  +  3  X  28 

Planets,  if  they  }  1540  =4+3  X  2» 
exist,  j  3076  =  4  +  3  X  2^ 

Had  Kepler  been  alive,  he  wonld  have  predicted  the  disco- 
very of  planets  at  the  three  last  of  these  stations,  in  order  that 
the  system  might  terminate  with  the  tenth  power  of  2,*  and  that 
the  number  ofthe  planets  (reckoning  the  5  asteroids  one,)  might 

be  TWELVE.f 


*  At  present  the  number  of  primary  planets  is  only  NiIfE,  a  number  with  which 
the  worshippers  of  the  muses  will  be  satisfied.  If  we  reckon  each  of  the  small 
phmets  separately,  we  have  the  ill-omened  number  of  thirteen. 

f  Captain  Smith  has  given  us — without  mentioning  to  whom  we  owe  them_the 
following  singular  astronomical  coincidences  respecting  the  tun,  moon,  and  earth  i^-^ 

Miles. 
Earth's  diameter     7,912  x  110  =s       870,320,— the  estimated  diatneter  of  the  ni»« 
Sun's  diameter     870,320  x  110  =95,7 35,200|— average    mean  distance  of  the 

earth  from  the  sun. 
Moon's  diameter     2,160  x  110=*      287,600, — average    mean  distance   of  the 

moam  from  ih»  tartiL 
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•  Having  thus  conducted  our  fellow-travellers  from  the  centre 
to  the  verge  of  the  planetary  system, — from  the  effulgent  orb  of 
day  to  that  almost  cimmerian  twilight  where  Phoebus  could 
scarcely  see  to  guide  his  steeds,  let  us  ponder  a  while  over  the 
startling  yet  instructive  sights  which  we  nave  encountered  in  our 
course*  Adjoining  the  Sun,  we  find  Mercury  and  Venus,  with 
days  and  seasons  like  our  own,  varying  only  with  the  peculiarity 
of  their  position.  Upon  reaching  our  x)wn  planet,  we  recognise 
in  it  the  same  general  features,  but  we  find  it  larger  in  magni- 
tude, and  possessing  the  additional  distinction  of  a  satellite  to 
enlighten  it,  and  a  race  of  living  beings  to  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
eminence. In  contrast  with  Mars,  our  Earth  still  maintains  its 
superiority  both  in  size  and  equipments ;  but  upon  advancing  a 
little  farther  into  space,  our  pnde  i^  rebuked  and  our  fears 
evoked,  when  we  reach  the  golgotha  of  our  system,  where  the 
relics  of  a  once  mighty  planet  are  revolving  in  dissevered  orbits, 
and  warning  the  vain  astronomer  of  another  world,  that  a  simi- 
lar fate  may  await  his  own.  Dejected,  but  not  despairing,  we 
pass  onward,  and  as  if  in  bright  contrast  with  the  desolation  we 
have  witnessed,  there  bursts  upon  our  sight  the  splendid  orb  of 
Jupiter,  eleven  times  the  diameter  of  our  own  globe,  and  proudly 
enthroned  amid  his  attendant  torch-bearers.  When  compared 
with  so  glorious  a  creation,  our  earth  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
It  is  no  longer  the  monarch  of  the  planetary  throng,  and  we 
blush  at  the  recollection  that  sovereigns  and  pontiffs,  and  even 
philosophers,  made  it  the  central  ball,  round  which  the  Sun  and 
Moon  and  planets,  and  even  stars,  revolved  in  obsequious  subjec- 
tion. The  dignity  of  being  the  seat  of  intellectual  and  animal  life, 
however,  still  seems  to  be  our  own,  and  if  our  globe  does  not  swell 
so  largely  to  the  eye,  or  shine  so  brightly  in  the  night,  it  has  yet 
been  the  seat  of  glorious  dynasties — of  mighty  empires — of  heroes 
that  have  bled  for  their  country — of  martyrs  who  have  died  for 
their  faith,  and  of  sages  who  have  unravelled  the  very  universe 
we  are  surveying.  Still,  however,  does  the  thought  loom  on  the 
mind's  horizon,  that  the  gigantic  planet  which  we  are  under- 
valuing may  be  teeming  with  life  more  pure  and  noble  than  our 
own, — with  heroes  who  have  never  drawn  the  sword  against 
truth  and  liberty, — with  martyrs  who  have  never  died  for  error, 
— and  with  sages  who  have  never  denied  their  God.  Pursuing 
our  outward  course,  a  new  wonder  is  presented  to  us  in  the  gor- 
geous appendages  of  Saturn,  encircled  with  his  triple  halo  of 
rings,  and  lighted  up  with  his  seven  moons.  Does  this  mamiifi- 
.cent  and  splendid  arch,  whose  circuit  is  seven  times  that  of  our 
own  globe,  span  the  azure  vault  of  Saturn  merely  to  delight  the 
prying  astronomer,  and  do  his  seven  bright  attendants  serve  but 
to  try  his  telescopes  I.  Advancing  onward,  we  encounter  Uranus 
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with  his  six  pledges  that  he  is  the  seat  of  life ;  and  after  passing 
the  New  Planet,  which  awaits  the  scrutiny  of  science,  at  the  fron- 
tier of  our  system,  we  reach  what  is  the  region,  and  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  home  of  comets. 

Comets,  or  wandering  stars,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  those 
celestial  bodies  which  appear  occasionally  within  the  limits  of 
the  Solar  System.  They  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  in  one  of  the 
foci  of  whicn  the  Sun  is  placed ;  but  unUke  the  planets,  whose 
orbits,  excluding  the  asteroids,  are  never  inclined  more  than  seven 
degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  and  which  always  move  from  west  to  east, 
the  comets  move  in  orbits  inclmed  at  all  possible  angles,  and 
move  in  all  possible  directions.  No  fewer  than  between  sios  and 
seven  hundred  comets  have  been  recorded,  and  the  orbits  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  have  been  calculated ;  and  as  there  are 
times,  when  so  far  as  astronomers  know,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
comets  ^excepting  those  of  Encke,  Biela,  and  Da  Faye),  within  the 
limits  of  the  Solar  System,  their  movements  must  be  principally 
executed  within  that  vast  region  which  lies  between  the  nearest 
known  fixed  star  a  Centauri,  and  the  orbit  of  the  New  Plar- 
net,  an  interval  equal  to  6000  times  the  distance  of  that  planet 
from  the  Sun.  What  is  their  occupation  there,  or  what  it  is 
here,  when  they  are  our  visitors,  we  cannot  venture  to  guess. 
That  they  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  planets,  will  appear 
from  the  description  of  them  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  importing  any  thing  useful 
into  our  system,  or  of  their  exporting  any  thing  useftil  to  another. 
Judging  from  the  immense  portion  of  their  orbits  which  lie 
beyond  our  system,  we  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  the  central 
body  of  some  other  system  is  placed  in  the  distant  focus  of  each 
of  their  orbits,  and  that  in  this  way  all  the  different  systems  in 
the  universe  are,  as  it  were,  united  into  one  by  the  intercom- 
munication of  comets.  Were  our  planetary  system,  with  its 
700  comets,  and  probably  as  many  thousands  more,  to  be  sur- 
veyed from  other  external  systems,  a  mass  of  unresolvable  nebu- 
lous matter,  mixed  with  stars,  would  doubtless  be  descried  by 
powerful  telescopes,  and  exhibit  to  us  a  picture  analogous  to  the 
nebulous  combinations  by  which  astronomers  have  been  so  much 
perplexed. 

The  most  common  aspect  of  a  comet,  from  ^ofir^  hair,  is  that 
of  a  faint  round  nebula,  through  which  stars  are  visible.  In 
advancing  towards  the  Sun  the  luminous  matter  becomes  bright, 
and  at  last  shoots  forth  a  long  train  of  light  called  its  tail.  After 
passing  the  Sun  the  tail  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  until  it  dis- 
appears, and  when  the  comet  has  receded  to  a  certain  distance  it  too 
disappears,  even  to  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  According  to 
M.  Arago,  there  are  some  comets  whose  luminosity  is  uniform, 
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©thers  which  have  a  nuclem  or  condensed  portion  whijeh  is.  some- 
times transparent,  while  there  are  other  comets  which  are  more 
brilUant  than  the  planets,  and  whose  nuclei  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  opaque  and  solid.  The  comet  which  M.  Gambard  saw 
pass  over  the  Sun's  disc  was  obviously  an  opaque  body.  The  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  the  tails  of  comets  have  excited  much  specula- 
tion. Sometimes  their  tails  are  only  a  few  degrees  in  len^h,  and 
sometimes  they  stretch  e^ven  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  In 
some  comets  the  tail  is.  composed  of  streamy  of  diverging  light,  of 
which  six  have  been  counted,  extending  from  the  nucleus  nine  mil- 
lions of  millions,  and  all  of  them  bent  in  the  s^me  direction. 
These  streams  vary  in  number  and  length  in  the  same^  comet,  as 
was  seen  in  the  comet  of  1 825,  when  observed  at  Paramatta.  Mr. 
Dunlop  assures  us  that  the  tail  underwent  not  only  continual 
but  periodic  changes,  indicating  "  a  rotation  or  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  the  same  appearances,",  performed  in  19  hours  and  36 
minutes.  The  changes  of  figure  were  very  sensible  in  a  short  time, 
and  "  made  their  appearance  generally  at  the  head  of  the  comet, 
sometimes  shooting  out  from  one  tail,  and  sometimes  from  both, 
but  generally  making  their  appearance  fi^rst  on  the  following  side 
of  the  head."*  In  the  splendid  comet  of  1811,  which  was  visible 
for  ten  months  in  this  country,  the  tail,  which  displayed  rapid 
coruscations,  consisted  of  two  diverging  beams  of  slightly  coloured 
light,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  18*",  and  a  little  bent  outward. 
The  length  of  the  tail  varied  from  about  96  to  130  millions  of 
miles.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  was  a  brilliant  spot,  estimated 
to  be  500  miles  in  diameter,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  surrounding  disc  by  an  interval  of  36,000  miles. 
M.  Chladni  observed  in  this  comet  "  certain  undulatory  ebulli- 
tions rushing  from  the  nucleus  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  a  distance 
of  more  than  10  millions  of  miles,  in  two  or  three  seconds  of  time." 
The  comet  of  1824  mocked  the  many  theories  of  cometary  tails, 
by  exhibiting  two  tails  diametrically  opposite,  the  one  on  the  Sun's 
side  being  smaller  and  fainter  than  the  other. 

The  first  great  comet  of  modern  times  was  that  which  excited 
so.  much  notice  in  London  in  the  month  of  December  1680.  It 
continued  visible  for  four  months.  Its  tail  was  120  millions  of 
miles  Ictfig.  Its  distance  frorn  the  Sup,  when  greatest,  was  127,000 
times  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  §un,  and  its  velocity 
in  approaching  the  Sun  was  so  enormous  that  it  moved  through 
880,000  miles  in  an  hour,  reaching,  at  its  perihelion,  to  within 
144,OOjO  miles  of  the.  Sua's  surface,  a  proximity  so  great  that  it 


♦  Theireader  will  iind  in  the  Edinburgh  J/mmal  of  ScUncei  for  January  1827, 
a  jslate  by  Mr.,  Dunlop,  containing  seventeeik  dr«i.wiug8  of  these  different  states  of 
the  comet.. 
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may  one  day  be  drawn  into  its  devouring  furnace.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  computed  that  its  heat  was  then  2000  times  that  of  red 
hot  iron,  from  which  it  would  take  a  million  of  years  to  cool  I 
Dr.  Halley  having  been  the  first  who  observed  this  great  comet, 
when  he  was  travelling  from  Calais  to  Paris,  endeavoured  to 
represent  its  motions  by  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period  of  575 
years.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  this  was  the  comet 
which  terrified  the  Romans  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  the  year 
44  before  Christ,  and  which  re-appeared  in  a.d.  531,  and  1106, 
but  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  adopted  by  modern  astiYHio- 
mers,  for  Humboldt  states  that  Encke  has  ascribed  to  it  a  period 
of  8800  years. 

While  Halley  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  comets,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  comet 
of  1682,  and  having  determined  its  elements,  he  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  in  1531 
and  1607,  with  a  period  of  about  76  years.  In  consequence 
of  the  period  before  1682  being  15  months  longer  than  the 
preceding  one,  this  delay  in  its  appearance  was  ascribed  to  re- 
tardations produced  by  the  action  of  the  planets  near  which  it 
passed,  and  astronomers  were  accordingly  induced  to  compute 
these  influences  before  it  re-appeared  in  our  system.  The  cele- 
brated Clairaut,  assisted  by  Lalande,  found  that  it  would  be  re- 
tarded 100  days  by  the  attraction  of  Saturn,  and  561  by  Jupiter. 
In  the  month  of  November  1758,  when  the  comet  was  expected, 
he  announced  that  it  would  reach  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  of 
April  1759.  It  actually  made  its  appearance  in  December  1759, 
having  been  discovered  by  George  Palitzch,  a  Saxon  farmer, 
and  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  March  1759,  only 
thirty  days  before  the  predicted  time. 

This  remarkable  body  was  again  expected  in  1835,  and  it  was 
discovered  at  Rome  on  the  5th  August  of  that  year.  It  reached 
its  perihelion  about  the  beginning  of  November,  only  eight  or 
nine  days  from  the  predicted  time.  In  1531,  the  colour  of  the 
comet  was  bright  gold  yellow :  In  1607,  it  was  dark  and  livid : 
In  1682  it  was  bright,  aud  in  1759*  it  was  pale  and  obscure,  and 
in  1835  it  was  pale  and  faint.  Captain  Smith  made  a  very  in- 
teresting drawing  of  it,  in  which  a  bright  central  point  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  sharp  crescent,  having  its  concavity  turned  to- 
wards the  Sun,  a  round  nebulosity  extending  a  little  beyond  the 
cusp  of  the  crescent,  and  running  out  into  an  obscure  tail  of  no 
great  length.  M.  Arago  had  stated  in  his  able  treatise  on  comets, 
tnat  in  those  which  have  tails  the  luminous  ring  encircling  the 
nucleus  is  closed  only  on  the  side  next  the  Sun,  tnat  is,  it  Has  a 
crescent  form,  with  its  convex  side  towards  the  Sun,  whereas,  in 
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Captain  Smith's  drawing,  the  crescent  was  tnmed  in  the  opposite 
direction.* 

Long  as  is  the  journey  which  this  comet  performs  in  each 
centmy,  it  is  short  compared  with  that  of  1811,  to  which  Bessel 
has  ascribed  a  period  of  3383  years,  and  Argelander  one  of  2888 
years.  The  comet  of  1763  is  supposed  to  have  so  long  a  period 
as  7334  years ;  and  Encke,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ascribes 
to  that  of  1680,  a  period  of  8800  years  j  but  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  these  numbers.  The  periods  of  comets  can 
only  be  deduced  from  their  successive  re-appearances. 

While  it  was  the  universal  belief  among  astronomers  that  every 
comet  wandered  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system,  the  shortest 
period  being  76  years,  the  celebrated  Professor  Encke,  in  1819, 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  comet  of  such  a  short  period, 
scarcely  3  J  years,  that  its  orbit  was  included  in  our  solar  system, 
its  remotest  part  extending  a  little  beyond  the  orbit  of  Pallas, 
and  the  other  reaching  to  that  of  Mercury.  The  eccentricity  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet  Juno,  and  it  moves  almost 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Its  periods  between  the  years  1786 
and  1838,  have  been  regularly  diminishing  by  1  day  and  20 
hours  in  each  revolution.  This  comet  is  a  very  faint  one,  being 
just  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  and  destitute  of  a  tail.f 

In  the  year  1826,  astronomers  were  again  surprised  at  the 
discovery  of  another  comet  by  Captain  Biela,  which  has  a  period 
of  6|  years,  and  whose  orbit  extended  beyond  that  of  Jupiter, 
but  did  not  reach  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Its  Kght  was  still  fainter 
than  the  comet  of  Encke.  Its  orbit  came  so  near  the  ecliptic, 
that  it  passed  within  18,000  miles  of  a  point  in  the  earth's  orbit, 
on  the  29th  October  1832,  the  previous  announcement  of  which 
in  Paris  created  such  alarm,  that  M.  Ai'ago  was  called  upon  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  community.  The  earth  arrived  at  that  point 
of  its  orbit  about  a  month  after  the  comet  had  passed  it,  but  the 
distance  of  the  two  bodies  was  then  55  millions  of  miles. 

A  third  comet,  moving  within  the  bounds  of  the  planetary 
system,  was  discovered  at  Paris,  on  the  22d  November  1843,  by 
M.  du  Faye.  Its  period  is  7  years  and  i^^jths,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  orbit,  which  approaches  nearer  to  a  circle  than  that  of 
any  other  comet,  and  which  is  included  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Saturn.     There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  comet  is  the 


•  M.  Laugier  bas  lately  demonstrated  that  HaUey's  Comet  of  1682  is  identical 
ivith  the  comet  of  1 378,  recorded  in  Edward  Biot's  Chinese  Catalogue  of  Comets, 
and  that  its  period  between  1378  and  1835  has  varied  between  74.91  and  77.68 
years,  the  mean  being  76  years  and  a  quarter.— Ho mboldt*s  Kotmoty  p.  119. 

t  A  very  full  account  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Seienee  for  October  1827,  No.  xiv.,  p.  273. 
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lost  comet  of  1770,  which  appeared,  from  the  computations  of 
Ijexell,  to  have  had  its  orbit  changed,  by  the  action  of  Jupiter, 
from  an  elongated  eUipse  to  an  oval,  with  a  period  of  5^  years. 
Although  it  ought  to  nave  reappeared  thirteen  times  since  1770, 
it  has  never  till  lately  been  seen  by  astronomers.  Burck- 
hardt  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  have  become  a  satellite 
to  Jupiter,  from  the  proximity  of  its  aphelion  to  that  planet,  and 
others  conjectured  that  it  might  have  passed  near  the  minor 
planets,  and  imparted  to  Ceres  and  Pallas  those  large  atmospheres 
which  surround  them,  and  which  do  not  exist  in  Juno,  or  Vesta, 
or  AstrsBa.  But  its  reappearance  in  1843  shews  that,  if  the  last 
hypothesis  be  true,  it  has  only  given  a  portion  of  its  vapour  to 
Ceres  and  Pallas. 

When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have 
been  actually  seen,  and  recollect  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their 
being  equally  distributed  in  space,  there  would  be  nearly  250,000 
of  them  that  would  approach  nearer  to  the  sun  than  Uranus,  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  real  comet  belongs  to  our  own 
system,  and  are  therefore  led  to  imagine  some  rational  origin  for 
tie  three  small  and  almost  telescopic  comets  which  we  have  now 
been  describing  as  denizens  of  the  solar  system.  These  three 
bodies  are  as  remarkable  anomalies  among  comets  as  the  five  frag- 
ments of  one  planet  are  in  the  planetary  system  ;  and  when  we 
consider  their  proximity  to  the  new  planets,  and  the  similarity  of 
their  orbits,  we  think  it  is  not  a  very  wild  supposition  that  they 
may  have  been  formed  when  the  great  planet  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  was  burst,  and  may  be  part  of  the  gases  or  vapours  which 
either  had  been  imprisoned  in  its  interior,  or  which  had  entered 
into  the  composition  of  its  atmosphere. 

Comets  have,  in  all  ages,  excited  terror  and  alarm  among 
nations,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  of  their  nature  and  movements  has  a  ten- 
dency to  dissipate  these  fears.  Comets  have  passed  near  the 
earth,  and  may  pass  still  nearer ;  but  even  if  they  should  not 
produce  those  tremendous  effects  which  even  Laplace  has  indi- 
cated, and  if  their  great  rarity  and  rapid  motion  should  hinder 
them  from  acting  upon  our  seas,  or  changing  the  axis  of  our 
globe,  a  sweep  of  their  train  of  gas  or  of  vapour  would  not  be  a 
pleasing  salutation  to  living  beings.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
gases  or  the  exhalations  which  seem  to  compose  these  anomalous 
bodies ;  they  may  be  acrid,  or  they  may  be  poisonous,  and  we 
should  dread  more  being  suffocated  by  their  breath,  than  stunned 
by  their  blows. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  that  a  planetary  system, 
attended  with  such  a  mass  of  comets  as  ours,  must  appear,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  as  a  nebulous  mass  containing  stars.    When 
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we  consider  the  great  length  and  breadth  of  the  tails  of  comets 
when  they  are  within  our  system,  and  the  strange  and  unexpected 
fact,  that  the  nebulosities  of  comets  increase  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  the  sun,  in  place  of  contracting,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  when  they  reach  a  colder  region,  it  became  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  our  cometary  system  must  have  the  appearance  of 
a  nebula*  and  that  the  matter  which  composes  comets  may  be 
the  unresolvable  nebulous  matter  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens. 

When  the  advocates  of  the  undulatory  theory  were  embar- 
rassed with  difficulties,  they  entered  into  an  alliance,  oflFensive 
and  defensive,  with  astronomical  theorists.  The  existence  of  a 
rare  elastic  medium,  diffused  through  universal  space,  which  that 
theory  required,  was  regarded  as  the  resisting  medium  which  re- 
tarded the  motion  and  shortened  the  periods  of  comets ;  and  the 
changes  in  the  period  of  Encke's  comet  were  pronounced  to  be 
the  undoubted  result  of  this  obstructing  force,  although  the  very 
opposite  effect  was  produced  on  Haliey's  comet,  the  period  of 
which  regularly  increased  at  every  succeeding  return.  The 
theorist,  however,  is  never  perplexed,  and  his  resources  never 
fail.  Encke's  comet  and  Halley's  move  in  opposite  directions — 
the  one  from  west  to  east,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west ;  and 
it  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  luminiferous  ether 
revolves  from  west  to  east,  in  virtue  of  a  rotatory  motion  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  continued  motion  of  the  planets  in  the 
same  direction,  thus  producing  a  different  effect  upon  the  two 
comets !  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  a  comet,  the  variations 
in  its  phenomena  during  any  portion  of  its  period,  and  the  striking 
differences  between  its  colour,  its  brightness,  and  its  apparent 
magnitude,  at  its  successive  reappearances,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  a  body  thus  susceptible  of  change,  and  actually  changed, 
should  not  return  in  precisely  the  same  period  of  time.  If  the 
other  comets,  like  Encke's,  expand  as  they  enter  the  colder  re- 
cesses of  space,  their  tails,  which  are  even  when  near  the  sun 
one  milUon  of  miles  in  length,  may  encounter  other  objects  or 
come  into  mutual  coUision,  and  thus  deprive  one  or  other  of  the 
conflicting  bodies  of  a  portion  of  its  mass.  Our  knowledge,  in 
short,  of  the  nature  and  design  of  comets,  of  the  functions  which 
they  perform  during  their  long  residence  in  foreign  climes,  is  so 
utterly  insignificant,  that  to  make  it  the  foundation  or  the  sup- 
port of  any  theory  is  unworthy  of  a  sound  philosophy.  Those  spe- 
culators, who  believe  that  there  is  a  compensatory  adjustment  in 


*■  Encke's  comet,  for  example,  was  nearly  three  times  farther  from  the  sun  on 
the  28th  October  than  on  the  24th  December,  and  the  diameter  of  its  nebulosity 
was,  at  the  first  date,  316,440  miles,  and  at  the  second  only  24,530  miles,  or  it  was 
increased  by  a  triple  distance  26  times. 
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the  mutual  action  of  the  planets,  in  virtue  of  which  the  solaf  sys- 
tem will,  if  left  to  itself,  have  an  eternal  duration,  will  not 
readily  admit  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  which  must 
ultimately  destroy  it,  and  those  who,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  is  recruited  by  comets,  and  that  the  vapours  ef 
comets,  when  rarified  and  diflused  through  space,  may>  undet  the 
influence  of  their  own  gravity,  be  attracted  down  to  the  planets, 
and  become  intermingled  with  their  atmosphere,  will  not  con- 
sider the  supposition  unreasonable  that  a  comet  does  not  return 
to  our  system  either  of  the  same  tonnage  or  with  the  same 
freight.* 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  planetary  domains— ^those 
glorious  spheres  of  which  Omnipotence  has  given  the  liferent  to 
man,  and  to  other  beings — his  equals,  or  perchance^his  superiors ; 
and  having  cast  a  glance  at  those  pilgrim  stars  which  seem  to 
maintain  a  secret  correspondence  with  our  own, — our  readers 
must  now  transport  themselves  across  those  serial  steppes,  which, 
uncheered  by  light  or  by  Ufe,  stretch  from  the  outer  planet  of 
our  system  to  that  of  which  the  nearest  star  is  the  Sun.  This  in- 
conceivable void,  measuring  more  than  21,000,000,000,000 — 
twenty-one  million  millions  of  miles  across  in  every  direction  up- 
wards, downwards,  and  around  us,  separates  our  system  from  the 
sidereal  heavens.  These  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  once 
seemed  to  revolve  daily  round  our  terrestrial  ball,  and  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  man,  believing  that  they  did,  imprisoned  or 
burned  the  philosophers  that  proved  it  to  be  false.  To  an  eye 
temoved  from  the  earth,  and  at  the  verge  of  oilr  system,  as  ours 
is  supposed  to  be,  the  veiy  idea  Kecomes  ridiculous.  To  that  eye 
the  earth  is  not  even  visible,  and  the  whole  stafiT  creation,  and 
the  sun  itself,  dwindled  into  a  star,  stands  fixed  and  immove* 
able.  Here  reigns  universal  silence  and  repose.  Nothing  moves 
but  the  throbbing  heart — nothing  is  heard  save  the  anthem  to 
nature's  Lord — ^great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works — gust  and 
true  are  thy  ways. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  survey  of  the  sidereal  heaVens,  we 
should  fix  in  our  memory  the  following  measures  of  celestial 
magnitudes  and  distances. 

J  Miles. 

Diameter  of  the  earth,        .  .  .  8,000 

Smallest  Diameter  of  Jupiter  and  largest 

diameter  of  Saturn,         .  .  ^  80,000 

Diameter  of  Saturn's  Ring  nearly  *  180,000 


*  "  I  suspect,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  that  the  spirit  which  makes  the  finest, 
subtilest,  and  the  best  part  of  our  air,  and  which  is  absblutely  neoetaury  for  the  life 
and  being  of  all  things,  comes  principally  from  the  oofoetsJ* 
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Miles. 
Diameter  of  Sun,*  .  .  .  880,000    i 

Distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,         .  240,000 

Distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  .  96,000,000 

Distance  of  the  remotest  planet  (the  New 

Planet)  from  the  sun,      .  .  .  7,400,000,000 

Greatest  distance   of  the   comet  of 

1680,  .  .  .        12,000,000,000,000 

Distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  a  Centauri,  21,000,000,000,000 
Distance  of  61  Cygni,  .  .  558,000,000,000,000 

When  the  observer  turns  his  attention  to  the  heavens,  his 
first  desire  is  to  know  the  number  of  the  stars  which  are  visible  to 
his  naked  eve,  and  he  is  surprised  to  find  it  much  less  than  he  an- 
ticipated. Astronomers  have  determined  that  in  both  hemispheres 
they  do  not  much  exceed  three  thousand,  namely,  20  of  the  Jirst 
magnitude,  70  of  the  secondy  220  of  the  third,  500  of  the  fourth^ 
690  of  the  Jlf  thy  and  1500  of  the  sixth.  But  the  number  of  stars 
capable  of  being  seen  by  the  telescope,  has  been  reckoned  above 
one  hundred  million  I  and  if  we  now  regard  it  as  probable  that 
all  nebulsB  are  clusters  of  stars,  as  indicated  by  Lord  Rosse  hav- 
ing resolved  by  his  great  telescope  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the 
number  of  stars,  or  su7is,  or  systems,  may  be  regarded  as  beyond 
the  power  of  numerical  expression. 

In  surveying  the  starry  heavens,  astronomers  naturally  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Although 
the  smallest  of  our  planets,  when  viewed  with  a  telescope  of  con- 
siderable magnifying  power,  exhibit  a  distinct  circular  disc,  yet 
when  the  same  telescope  was  directed  to  Sirius  Arcturus  and 
others,  no  trace  of  a  disc  was  seen,  and  the  star  appeared  as  a 
brilliant  point  of  light.  This  fact  alone  demonstrated  that  they 
were  placed  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  earth ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  found  that,  even  when  observed  with  good  instruments, 
the  same  stars  did  not  change  their  place  in  the  heavens  when 
viewed  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  base  of 
190  millions  of  miles,  astronomers  despaired  of  obtaining  any 
thing  like  a  measure  of  their  distance.  JBv  the  use  of  improved 
instruments,  however,  and  improved  methods  of  observation,  it 
has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Maclear,  after 
years  of  incessant  labour,  that  the  parallaxif  of  the  nearest  fixed 
star  a  Centauri,  is  a  little  more  than  nine-tenths  of  a  second, 
indicating  a  distance  so  enormous,  that  if  a  sun  were  large  enough 
to  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  that  sun  would,  when 


*  The  numbers  here  given  are  sufficiently  accurate,  and  most  of  theita  are  easily 
remembered, 
f  See  this  Journal^  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 
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seen  through  a  powerful  telescope,  have  a  diameter  of  only  9-lOths 
of  a  second  !*  The  celebrated  Prussian  astronomer,  ^Professor 
Bessel,  whose  death  the  whole  scientific  world  is  at  present  de- 
ploring, found  a  parallax  of  one-third  of  a  second  in  the  double 
star  61  Cygniy\  and  M.  Struve  of  Pultova,  a  Russian  astronomer 
of  distinguished  reputation,  has  discovered  a  parallax  of  a  quarter 
of  a  second  in  a  Lyroe^X 

After  the  telescope  had  undergone  considerable  improvement, 
the  attention  of  astronomers  was  directed  to  what  are  called 
double  stars,  or  to  two  stars  of  the  same  or  of  different  magni- 
tudes, that  are,  or  appear  to  be,  situated  near  one  another,  A 
star  will  appear  double,  or  will  be  optically  double,  even  when 
the  one  is  far  removed  from  the  other  in  space,  and  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  it ;  but  those  stars  only  are  properly  called 
double  stars,  or  are  physically  double,  in  which  the  one  revolves 
round  the  other,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  a  Binary  System. 
M.  Argelander  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the  optically  double 
stars  from  the  rest.  Selecting  27  double  stars,  whose  distances 
varied  from  32  seconds  to  7  minutes,  he  found  that  13  were 
physically  double,  9  optically  so,  and  5  doubtful.  Conclusions, 
nowever,  of  this  Idnd  cannot  be  received  as  rigorously  true,  till 
after  centuries  of  observation,  and  even  then  it  is  still  possible 
that  an  optically  double  star  may  be  a  system  in  which  the 
period  of  revolution  is  extremely  great.      Captain  Smith  has 

fiven  us  the  following  list  of  stars  optically  douole,  Argelander's 
istances  being  slightly  altered  in  accordance  with  his  own  mea- 
surements. 

a  Lyrae  1    and  11  magnitudes       43  seconds  distant, 

a  Tauri  1    and  12         „  108         „ 

a  Aquilae  1^  and  10         „  152         „ 

jS  Geminorum  2    and  12         „  208         „ 

The  subject  of  double  stars  is  doubtless  the  greatest  of  the  many 
legacies  which  Sir  W.  Herschel  bequeathed  to  science.  His 
views  on  this  important  branch  of  astronomy  were  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  study  of  Castor  or  a  Geminorum^  the  finest  and 
largest  of  all  the  double  stars  in  our  hemisphere.     During  25 


*  The  same  astronomers  have  found  in  Sirius  a  parallax  "  not  greater  than  half 
a  second,  and  probably  much  less." — Cyde  of  Celestial  Objects^  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

t  Bessel  makes  it  0".3136,  which  gives  for  the  distance  of  the  star  657,700 
mean  distances  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  62,481,500,000,000  miles. 

X  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  not  been  able  to  confirm  this  result 

§  In  our  account  of  Lord  Rosse's  Reflecting  Telescope,  vol.  ii.  pp.  194-197,  our 
readers  will  find  much  interesting  information  respecting  double  stars,  whit^  we 
cannot  repeat  in  the  present  article.  A  notice  of  M.  Struve^s  important  researches 
will  be  found  under  that  article. 
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years'  observaticMi,  from  1778  to  1803,  he  could  not  perceive  the 
smallest  change  in  the  distance  of  the  two  stars,  which  was 
always  about  |ths  of  the  diameter  of  the  largest ;  but  he  noticed 
a  regular  change  in  their  angle  of  position^  that  is  in  the  angle 
which  a  hue  joining  the  stars  makes  with  the  direction  of  their 
motion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  revolved  round  the  other  in  a 
circle,  apparently  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  earth  and 
the  star.  From  the  relative  position  of  the  two  stars,  as  given 
by  Bradley,  and  Pond,  and  Maskelyne,  and  the  observed  angles 
of  position  by  the  two  Herschels,  Struve,  and  Sir  James  South, 
Captain  Smith  has  deduced  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Castor, 
namely,  an  eccentricity  of  0.7781,  an  inclination  of  70°  36',  and  a 
period  of  240  years. 

The  merit  of  having  first  given  a  method  of  determining,  from 
observation,  the  form  of  the  orbit  of  a  double  star,  belongs  to  M. 
Savary,  who  first  computed  the  orbit  of  a  binary  system.  In 
1830  he  published  his  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  |  Ursoe  Majorisy 
the  largest  star  of  which  is  of  the  4th,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
5^  magnitude.  Between  1780  and  1827,  its  angle  of  position 
varied  from  143^47  to  229°  30',  and  the  distance  between  the 
two  stars  from  3".50  to  1".82.  Its  period,  according  to  Savary, 
is  about  b%\  years,  and  about  65  according  to  Captain  Smith, 
who  employed  the  graphical  method  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  pub- 
lished in  1832. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  binary  systems  is  that  of 
^  Herculisy  which  has  a  shorter  period  than  any  other  double  star 
yet  measured.  The  largest  star  is  of  the  3d  magnitude,  and  yellowish 
white,  and  the  2d,  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and  of  an  orange  colour. 
"  This  star,"  says  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  discovered  it  in  1782, 
*'  furnishes  us  with  a  phenomenon  new  m  astronomy — the  occul- 
tation  of  one  star  by  another."  More  than  one  revolution  has 
taken  place  since  the  above  date.  Struve  mgkes  its  period  little 
more  than  fourteen  years,  and  Captain  Smith  about  thirty-five 
years. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  double  stars  is  y  Virginisy  the 
brightest  of  which  is  of  the  4th  magnitude,  and  silvery  white,  and 
the  second  of  a  little  less  magnitude,  and  pale  yellow.  Their 
distance  has  varied  from  7".49  in  1781  to  0"  in  1836,  when  Sir 
John  Herschel  saw  the  two  stars  united  and  round.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  that  year  they  appeared  an  elongated  star, 
and  eariy  in  1837,  they  were  again  separate,  their  distance  hav- 
ing increased  in  1843  to  two  seconds.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
elliptical  orbit,  as  computed  by  various  observers,  is  about  0.87, 
and  the  period  most  relied  upon  is  150  years.  The  following 
interesting  table  of  those  double  stars,  whose  period  has  been 
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either  satisfactorily  or  approximately  ascertained,  has  been  given 
by  Captain  Smith. 


Years. 

Years. 

^  Herculis, 

35 

pr.  11^  Bootis, 

460 

y  Coronae, 

40 

37  Pegasi, 

500 

71  CoronaB, 

44 

61  Cygni,t 

.       514 

^  Cancri,  A.  B.,* 

60 

^  Cancri,  A.  C, 

.       550 

5  Ursae  Majoris, 

65 

(S  Coronae, 

560 

Ji  Ophiuchi, 

80 

(n  Leonis, 

580 

/  Leonis, 

82 

fi  Draconis, 

600 

r  Ophiuchi, 

83 

49  Serpentis,      • 

610 

X  Ophiuchi, 

86 

12  Lyncis, 

680 

51  Librae, 

•       100 

jj  Cassiopeiae, 

700 

g  Bootis, 

.       120 

^  Aquarii, 

750 

7  Virginis, 

.       150 

g  Bootis, 

980 

a  Geminorum, 

.       240 

7  Leonis, 

1000 

127  P.  Xni.  Virgin] 

LS,        240 

5  Lyrae, 

1000 

36  Andromedae, 

.       250 

s  Lyrae, 

2000 

4  Aquarii, 

.       300 

b  Herculis, 

2046 

£  Arietis, 

.       400 

65  Piscium, 

.     3077 

The  two  stars  which  compose  a  double  star,  have  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  brightness,  and  frequently  different  colours.  M. 
Struve,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  point,  has  foimd  that 
out  of  596  bright  double  stars,  there  are 

375  pair  having  the  same  intensity  and  colour. 

101  pair  having  a  different  intensity,  but  the  same  colour. 

120  pair  in  which  the  colours  are  decidedly  different. 

The  subject  of  coloured  stars  is  one  of  high  interest;  but  we 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  different  observers 
have  ascribed  different  colours  to  the  same  pair  of  stars.  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  for  example,  makes  the  two  stars  of  ^  Herculis^  bluish 
white  and  ash  coloured^  whereas  Captain  Smith  makes  them 
yellowish  white  and  orange  tinted.  In  like  manner,  both  Her- 
schel and  Struve  have  pronounced  the  two  stars  in  y  Andromeda 
to  be  the  one  yellow,  and  the  other  blue^  whereas  Captain  Smith 
makes  them  orange  and  emerald  green.  Another  remarkable 
coloured  star  is  a  Herculis,  the  larger,  whose  magnitude  is  3^, 
being  orange  and  the  other  which  is  5  i  in  magnitude,  being  eme^ 
raid  and  bluish  green.     Captain  Smith  informs  us  that  there  are 


*  A,  B,  and  C  designate  the  first,  second,  and  third  stars  in  a  double  or  tripW 
star. 

f  The  proper  annual  motion  of  this  remarkable  star  is  so  great  as  6'M2.  The 
two  stars  which  compose  it  are  yellow,'  the  largest  having  a  magnitude  of  54, 
and  the  other  being  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and  having  the  deepest  tint.  See  the 
Cycle,  VoL  ii.  p.  494-497,  for  a  full  account  of  this  double  star. 
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two  distant  stars  near  it  of  the  10th  and  12th  magnitudes,  "  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  Ulac  tinge."  The  double  star,  s  Bootisy 
has  the  largest  of  the  3d  magnitude,  and  of  a  pale  orange  colour, 
while  the  next,  of  the  7th  magnitude,  is  sea  greeny  "  the  colours 
being  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted,"  according  to  Captain 
Smith.  In  a  I^eonis,  the  colour  is  a  bright  whiter  while  that  of  its 
companion  is  a  deep  purple^  and  in  6  Serpentis,  both  the  stars  are 
blue.  Mr.  Dunlop  describes  a  large  cluster  of  stars  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  all  of  which  are  blue^  and  likewise  a  nebula  of 
a  blue  colour ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Smith  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  there  are  many  single  red  stars,  yet  "  there  is 
not  an  instance  of  a  solitary  green^  purple^  blue,  or  violet  coloured 
one  being  found."  The  circumstance  of  Sirius  being  called  a 
red  star  by  Ptolemy  and  Seneca,  though  now  it  is  brightly 
white,  has  been  regarded  by  Captain  Smitli  as  affording  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  colours  of  stars  change,  and  he  has  drawn 
a  similar  conclusion  from  the  fact,  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  does 
not  mention  the  colours  in  /  Leonis  and  y  Delphini,  in  both  of 
which  the  colours  of  the  two  stars  are  distinctly  visible  ;  but  in 
order  to  shew  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  class  of 
facts,  we  shall  just  copy  the  two  different  accounts  given  of  the 
colours  of  these  two  stars  in  two  different  parts  of  Captain 
Smith's  work. 

7  Leonis  Greater  star  Golden  yellow,  Lesser  Reddish  green, — 
Vol.  i.  p.  303. 

y  Leonis  Greater  star  Bright  orange,  Lesser  Greenish  yellow, — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

y  DelpMni  Greater  star  Bright  yellow^  Lesser  Bluish  green. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  309. 

DelpMni  Greater  star  TeUoWy  Lesser  L^ht  emerald. — 

VoLii.  p.  487. 

In  the  double  star  of  g  Bootis,  too.  Sir  W.  Herschel  makes  the 
two  stars  bright  red  and  Jine  blue,  whereas  Captain  Smith  makes 
them  pale  orange  and  sea  green.  From  these,  and  other  exam- 
ples previously  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  astronomers  must 
concur  in  assigning  the  same  colour  to  stars  at  one  period,  and 
another  colour  at  a  subsequent  period,  before  we  can  admit  the 
otherwise  improbable  fact,  that  the  combustion  of  these  suns  has 
changed  its  nature  and  character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  spectrum  of  every  coloured 
star,  certain  rays  are  wanting  which  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  defective  rays  are 
absorbed  by  any  atmosphere  through  which  they  pass.  We  do 
not  know  mat  the  stars  have  an  atmosphere,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable,  that  the  defective  rays  never  existed  in 
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the  light  of  the  star.  In  the  sun's  light  there  are  hundreds  of 
defective  rays,  and  in  the  light  of  Sirius,  Procyon,  and  other  stars, 
there  are  also  defective  rays,  but  neither  the  sun  nor  these  stars  are 
colouredj  becaicse  the  defective  rays  are  equally  numerous  in  the 
differefnt  coloured  spaces  of  their  spectra^  or  are  so  balanced,  that 
their  abstraction  does  not  take  away  from  the  whiteness  of  their 
light.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  to  analyse  the  light  of  the  coloured  stars.  YThe  only  obser- 
vation with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  one  made  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  about  15  years  ago,  of  which  we  believe  a  notice  was 
read  at  the  British  Association.  A  memorandum  of  the  obser- 
vation, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance,  was  inserted  in 
Sir  James  South's  Observatory  Journal,  at  Camden  Hill,  where* 
it  was  made. 

"  In  the  orange-coloured  star  of  the  double  star  Z,  Herculisy 
I  have  observed  that  there  are  several  defective  bands.  By 
applying  a  fine  rock  salt  prism^  with  the  largest  possible  refracting 
angle,  to  this  orange  star,  as  seen  in  Sir  James  South's  large 
achromatic  refractor,  its  spectrum  had  the  annexed  appearance^ 
clearly  shewing  that  there  was  one  defective  band  m  the  red 
space,  and  two  or  more  in  the  blue  space.  Hence  the  colour  of 
the  star  was  orange^  because  there  was  a  greater  defect  of  blue 
than  of  red  rays."  The  phenomenon  here  described  was  distinctly 
seen  by  the  Earl  of  Eosse  (then  Lord  Oxmantown)  who  was  one 
of  the  party  present  in  the  Observatory. 

Now,  in  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  combus- 
tion of  vai-ious  mineral  and  saUne  substances  in  oxygen  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  carried  on  by  the  writer  of  this  article,* 
the  coloured  flames  produced  during  combustion  were  proved^,, 
by  the  prism,  to  be  defective  in  certain  bands  ana  lines, 
an  effect  which  gave  to  the  flames  the  colour  of  the  pre- 
dominating rays.  Since  certain  coloured  flames,  thereiore, 
never  possessed  the  tints  or  rays  in  which  they  are  defective,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  the  coloured  flames  of  the  stars, 
the  defective  rays  never  had  an  existence.  If  the  defective  lines 
in  the  light  of  our  sun  arose  from  the  absorptive  agency  of  his 
atmosphere,  then  the  light  from  the  margin  of  the  sun's  disc 
would  exhibit  deeper  lines  than  those  which  come  from  his  centre ; 
but  no  such  difference  exists,  and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  these,  and  the  analogous  bands  in  the  coloured  stars, 
are  not  occasioned  by  the  absorptive  power  of  an  atmosphere,  but 
characterize  the  different  kinds  of  combustion  by  which  these 
bodies  are  lighted  up. 

Admiring  as  we  do  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  astronomers 

*  See  Report  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester^  1842,  p.  l&» 
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have  prosecuted  the  difficult  subject  of  double  stars,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  much  remains  to  be  done  both  by  optical  and  me- 
chanical improvements  in  our  astronomical  instruments,  and  we 
cannot  flatter  our  readers,  as  some  writers  have  done,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  astronomers  have  demonstrated  the  extension  to 
the  sidereal  heavens  of  the  same  law  of  gravity,  which  regulates 
the  motions  in  our  own  system.  However  probable  the  univer- 
sality of  such  a  law  may  be,  a  probability  is  not  a  fact ;  and  the 
science  is  too  rich  in  facts  and  laws  to  require  the  aid  of  fancy 
or  speculation.  We  have  no  objection  to  hypotheses,  however 
wild,  when  they  are  used  but  as  incentives  or  as  guides  to  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  but  we  reject  them  with  disdain, 
whether  they  are  brought  forward  as  true  themselves,  or  as  the 
ornaments  or  bulwarks  of  truth. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  double  stars,  we  must  again  refer 
to  the  remarkable  researches  of  Professor  Bessel,  from  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  binary  systems^  in  which  only  one 
of  the  two  stars  is  visible,  because  only  one  is  luminous.*  In  the 
same  manner  as  Mr.  Adams  and  M.  Le  Verrier  found  irregula- 
rities in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  which  could  only  be  explained  by 
the  action  of  another  planet  more  remote,  so  Professor  Bessel 
found  certain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Sirius  and  Procyon, 
which  could  only  be  explained  by  their  moving  in  orbits  under 
the  influence  of  central  forces,  and  consequently  round  another 
star,  which,  being  invisible,  must  be  a  non-luminous  one.  If 
this  ingenious  deduction  shall  be  confirmed,  as  the  other  has  been, 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  the  disturbing  body,  which,  unless  it 
has  a  certain  degree  of  luminosity,  we  cannot  expect,  or  if  the 
existence  of  the  dark  companions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon  be 
admitted  by  astronomers  on  the  evidence  of  their  disturbing  in- 
fluence, we  must  abandon  all  those  speculations  respecting  orders 
of  distances  in  the  heavens  founded  on  the  supposed  connexion 
between  the  size  and  brightness  of  a  star  and  its  distance.  If 
there  be  dark  stars,  or  rather,  stars  whose  light  is  so  faint  that 
our  best  telescopes  cannot  descry  them,  there  may  be  similar 
bodies,  of  different  degrees  of  luminosity,  in  which  the  liuni- 
•nosity  is  either  uniformly  diffused  over  their  surface^  as  in  the 
case  of  our  own  sun,  or  in  which  certain  portions  are  much 
brighter  than  others,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  variable  stars. 
Should  this  very  probable  suppocition  be  true,  then  may  the 
&intest,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  bodies  without  discs,  the 


♦  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  231,  where  these  researches  of 
Professor  Bessel  are  more  fully  explained.  Mr.  Pigott  had  long  ago  concluded, 
from  various  celestial  phenomena,  that  there  are  ^  primary  invisible  bodies,  or 
unenlightened- stars,  that  have  ever  remained  in  etemflj  darkness." 
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smallest  star,  be  the  nearest,  and  the  brightest  the  most  remote. 
The  very  existence,  indeed,  of  variable  stars,  proves  that  distance 
cannot  be  inferred  from  brightness. 

The  phenomena  of  these  variable  stars  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  so  general  is  this  property,  that  Sir  W,  Herschel  was 
of  opinion  that  about  one  in  every  thirty  of  the  stars  that  are 
singly  visible,  exhibits  an  observable  change  of  lustre.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  principal  double  stars  has  been  given  by  Captain 
Smith  :*— 

Change  of  Period. 


Magnitude. 

d. 

A. 

m. 

^  Fersei  Algol, 

,         , 

2  to    4 

2 

20 

42 

d  Cephei, 

. 

3  to    5 

5 

8 

30 

jS  Lyrae  Sheliak, 

•.         • 

3  to    5 

ft 

9 

71  Antinoi, 

, 

3  to    5 

7 

4 

20 

a  Herculis  Ras  Algeti, 

3to    4 

60 

6 

Star  in  Sobieski'i 

5  shield 

5  to    8 

62 

0 

3  Leonis, 

6  to    0 

78 

0 

18.  Leonis, 

5  to  10 

311 

2a 

0  Ceti  Mira,    . 

2  to    0 

334 

0 

X  Cygni, 

5  to  11 

396 

21 

7  Hydrae, 

3  to  10 

494 

0 

•^  Leonis, 

6ta    0 

lyia-nj 

^yea 

rs. 

The  variation  in  the  light  of  stars,  which  has  been  so  generally 
observed,  may  arise  from  different  causes ;  but  when  it  returns 
every  three  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol,  we  must  ascribe  it  to 
the  rotation  of  the  star  about  its  axis,  which  brings  necessarily  into 
view  darker  and  lighter  portions  of  its  surface.  Sir  W.  Herschel 
has  enumerated  thirteen  stars  that  are  either  lost  or  have  under- 
gone some  great  change,  and  he  has  also  given  a  numerous  list 
of  stars  that  have  changed  their  magnitudes  since  Flamsteed's 
tune,  and  a  smaller  list  of  stars  that  have  recently  become  visible.f 

The  collection  of  stars  into  groups  of  specific  forms  has  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  astronomers,  and  we  owe  the  best  portion, 
of  our  knowledge  of  such  groups  to  Sir  W.  Herschel.  These 
clustei's  have  commonly  a  spherical  form,  and  Sir  John  Herschel 
aflSrms  that  many  of  them,  whose  area  "  does  not  exceed  8 
or  10  minutes,  or  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  Moon,"  must 
contain  at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand  stars. J     The  stars  which 


•  A  much  more  copioua  list,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  variable  stars, 
including  Sir  W.  Herschel's  numerous  observations  on  the  changes  exhibited  among 
the  stars,  will  be  found  in  Ferguson's  ^^^ronom^,.  supplementary  volume,  p.  248- 
265.     Edinburgh,  1823. 

+  See  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  supplementary  volume,  p.  263  and  264. 

X  Very  beautiful  representations  of  such  clusters  will  be  found  in  the  different 
writings  of  Dr.  Nichol,  and  some  very  fine  ones  in  the  new  work  of  his  which, 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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compose  these  clusters  are  often  so  remote  or  so  small  that  they 
appear  only  as  a  white  space  in  the  heavens,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  stars.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  teles- 
cope has  been  improved,  these  nebulae  have  been  resolved  into 
stars,  and,  as  we  nave  stated  in  preceding  articles,  the  star  dttst^ 
and  world  mist,  and  nebulosity  of  speculative  writers,  have  in 
many  cases  displayed  their  component  stars  in  the  grand  telescope 
of  lHord  Eosse.  Captain  Smith,  as  most  of  us  had  previously 
done,  till  they  became  the  basis  of  mischievous  speculation,  has 
adopted  all  the  extravagant  ideas  about  nebulous  matter  and  its 
condensation  into  stars ;  but  while  he  styles  the  nebulae  "  chaotic 
rudiments  under  active  arrangement,  advancing  towards  organi- 
zation and  beauty,"  he  neutralizes  this  opinion  by  the  confession 
^'  that  nature  has  yet  to  be  caught  in  the  fact  of  condensing  thephos^ 
phorescent  or  self-luminous  mattery  diffused  through  certain  regions 
of  space  into  future  systems,  according  to  the  plausible  specula- 
tions of  Sir  W.  Herschel."*  As  Dr.  Nichol,  the  most  popular 
and  eloquent  expounder  of  the  nebular  h}^othesis,  has,  with  a 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Eosse's 
discoveries,  publicly  renounced  it,  we  shall  not  again  enter  into  its 
discussion  ;  out,  in  illustration  of  the  views  which  we  have  given 
of  the  matter  which  composes  comets^  we  are  desirous  of  pointing 
out  tlie  probability  that  luminous  matter  incapable  of  being  re- 
solved into  stars,  because  not  stellar,  may  yet  be  detected  by 
powerful  telescopes.  If  it  be  quite  certain,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
that  the  Kght  of  the  comets  is  wholly  reflected  light,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  there  are  dark  stars  forming  parts  of  binary  systems, 
then  these  stars  must  be  illuminated,  however  feebly,  by  the 
bright  self-luminous  companions  with  which  they  revolve. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  other  planetary  systems  have  the  same 
number  of  comets  as  ours,  and  if  the  binary  systems  with  dark 
stars  are  numerous,  a  great  quantity  of  reflected  light  must  exist 
in  the  universe,  and  may  be  rendered  visible  by  powerful  tele- 
scopes when  masses  of  it  lie  behind  one  another  in  the  same  line. 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  various  forms  of  matter  which  com- 
pose the  sidereal  universe,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whe- 
ther our  own  solar  system  is  at  rest  in  space,  moving  only  in  its 
individual  parts,  or  revolves  along  with  other  systems  about  some 
remote  but  unknown  centre.  Dr.  Halley  conceived  it  possible  that 
there  might  be  a  common  centre  round  which  the  whole  starry 
firmament  revolved,  but  Tobias  Mayer  rendered  it  probable  by 
the  discovery  of  the  proper  motions  of  a  number  of  stars.  As  in 
a  wood,  he  says,  the  trees  to  which  we  approach  separate  from 


•  Cycle,&c.  Vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
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each  other  in  apparent  distance,  while  those  which  remain  be- 
hind appear  to  tecome  closer  and  closer,  so  should  the  stars  se- 
parate in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  which  our  system  is 
moving,  while  in  that  which  it  is  leaving,  they  should  approach 
nearer  to  another.*  Sir  WilUam  Herschel  found  that  the  proper 
motion  of  44  stars  out  of  56  were  such  as  indicated  an  aavance 
of  our  system  towards  a  point  in  the  constellation  Herculis  in 
R.  Ascension  250°  52'  30",  and  North  Polar  distance  40°  22'. 
The  celebrated  Swedish  astronomer,  M.  Argelander  of  Abo,  ex- 
tending the  enquiry  to  390  stars,  was  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  places  the  point  to  which  we  are  moving  in  257°  49'  of  R. 
Ascension,  and  28°  49'  1"  of  North  Declination.  Hence  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  astronomers  that  the  solar  system  is  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  annually,  or  of  1°  in  36,000 
years,  so  that  if  this  motion  is  round  a  centre,  it  will  require 
365  X  36,000  =  13,140,000,  or  thirteen  millions  of  years  to 
complete  a  revolution. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  to  a  close  a  survey  of  the  solar  and 
sidereal  systems,  without  forming  some  notion,  however  inade- 
quate, of  the  structure  and  uses  of  such  vast  collections  of  matter, 
— such  assemblages  of  gigantic  globes  occupying  every  comer  of 
universal  space.  We  see  these  bodies  shining  with  the  bright- 
ness of  our  sun,  and  with  light  of  the  same  composition  and  cha- 
racter ; — we  recognise  the  immensity  of  their  size ; — we  perceive 
them  all  in  motion,  and  we  cannot  therefore  doubt  that  they  are  por- 
tions of  systems,  if  not  perfectly  similar,  at  least,  in  general  analo- 
gous with  our  own.  But  what,  asks  the  anxious  enquirer,  is  the 
structure  and  the  object  of  our  own  ?  Let  us  view  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, disentangled  from  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  error  in  which 
we  are  involved,  and  forgetting  that  we  are  earth-bom,  let  us  take 
a  position  in  midway  sj)ace,  and  consider  the  deductions  which 
our  knowledge  will  entitle  us  to  draw.  Every  planet  of  our  sys- 
tem has  its  year  and  its  day,  and  its  oblate  form ;  while  many  of 
them  have  their  moons  to  enlighten  them,  and  exhibit  on  their 
surface  the  indications  of  past  and  of  present  change.  Each  of 
them  is  heated  and  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  constituting  as  they 
do,  a  group  of  similar  objects,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  tnat  how- 
ever various  be  their  sizes,  their  motions,  and  their  appendages, 
they  must  yet  have  the  same  general  constitution,  and  perform 
the  same  functions.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  beUeve  that  the 
primary  planets,  at  least,  are  bodies  like  the  earth,  composed  of  land 
and  sea,  and  are  the  theatres  of  animal  and  intellectual  hfe.  The 
variety  which  characterizes  the  works  of  creation,  even  when  their 


*  Mayeri  Opera  Inedita,  Vol.  i.  p.  77. 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XI. 
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nature  and  functions  are  the  same, — the  very  variety  in  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  planets  leads  us  to  believe  that  an  analogous 
variety  will  exist  in  the  different  worlds  of  our  system,  and  that 
the  beings  which  form  the  irrational  and  intellectual  races  may 
be  endowed  with  forms,  and  organs,  and  faculties,  very  different 
from  our  own.  But  whatever  this  difference  may  be,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  those  glorious  combinations  of  matter  which 
form  the  Solar  system  were  intended  for  the  support  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

If  we  now  transfer  ourselves  from  our  own  planetary  home  to 
a  commanding  position  among  the  sidereal  abodes,  the  same  ana- 
logies which  have  guided  us  must  guide  us  still.  If  we  do  not 
descry  systems  of  primary  and  secondary  planets,  we  discover 
self-luminous  bodies  like  our  sun  in  binary  and  ternary  combi- 
nation with  other  bodies,  whose  nature  and  character  we  are  not 
capable  of  ascertainmg.  If  we  cannot  measure  their  day  and 
their  year,  we  see  periodical  motions  which  begin  and  complete 
their  round,  and  we  see  recurrent  changes  which  indicate  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  :  And 
if  God  has  fitted  up  for  living  occupants  the  huge  globes  of  our 
own  portion  of  his  universe,  we  are  entitled  to  ascnoe  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  suns  and  planets  to  all  the  similar  globes  with  which  he 
has  adorned  the  sidereal  expanse. 

In  order  to  learn,  then,  what  is  the  constitution,  and  what  has 
been  or  may  be  the  probable  history  of  the  various  worlds  in  our 
firmament,  we  must  study  the  constitution  and  the  physical  his- 
tory of  our  own,  and  hold,  as  it  were,  its  mirror  up  to  universal 
nature.  The  men  of  limited  reason,  who  believed  tnat  the  Earth 
was  created  and  launched  into  its  ethereal  course  when  man  was 
summoned  to  its  occupation,  must  have  either  denied  altogether 
the  existence  of  our  solar  system,  or  have  regarded  all  its  planets 
as  coeval  with  their  own,  and  as  but  the  ministers  to  its  conve- 
nience. Science,  however,  has  now  corrected  this  error,  and  li- 
berated the  pious  mind  from  its  embarrassments.  The  palseon- 
tologist — the  student  of  ancient  life, — has  demonstrated,  by  evi- 
dence not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  Earth  had  been  inhabited  by  ani- 
mals and  adorned  with  plants  during  immeasurable  cycles  of  time 
antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man, — that  when  the  volcano,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  flood  had  destroyed  and  buried  them,  nobler 
forms  of  life  were  created  to  undergo  the  same  fiery  ordeal ; — 
and  that,  by  a  series  of  successive  creations  and  catastrophes,  the 
Earth  was  prepared  for  the  residence  of  man,  and  the  rich  materials 
in  its  bosom  elaborated  for  his  use,  and  thrown  within  his  grasp« 
In  the  age  of  our  own  globe,  then,  we  see  the  age  of  its  brother 
planets,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  our  own  system  we  see  the  antiquity 
of  the  other  systems  of  the  universe.     In  our  catastrophes,  too, 
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we  recognise  theirs,  and  in  our  advancing  knowledge  and  pro- 
gressive civilization,  we  witness  the  development  of  the  universal 
mind, — the  march  of  the  immortal  spurit  to  its  final  destiny  of 
glory  or  of  shame. 

The  Being  who  created  the  earliest  forms  of  life  that  possessed 
our  Earth,  was  not  likely  to  limit  to  so  insignificant  a  planet  such 
a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and  the  same  high  purpose 
which  prompted  its  successive  changes  as  steps  in  the  march  of 
terrestrial  organization,  must  have  operated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  planetary  worlds.  To  beheve  that  the  earth  was  the  only 
place  where  organic  life  was  given  and  taken  away — ^the  only  field 
where  great  physical  revolutions  were  in  play,  would  be  to  de»- 
tract  jfirom  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  To  the 
laws  of  nature  we  dare  not  assign  either  limitation  or  localityv 
Wherever  there  is  matter  we  may  predict  its  laws  and  its  ele- 
ments, and  wherever  are  its  elements,  we  may  anticipate  the  ex«- 
istence  of  beings  that  are  to  use  them.  Wherever  light  shines, 
there  must  be  an  eye  to  welcome  it ; — ^wherever  aif  expands, 
there  must  be  beings  to  breathe  it, — wherever  heat  vivifies,  there 
must  be  life  to  be  revived.  The  God  of  nature  neither  works  in 
vomers,  nor  limits  his  benevolence.  Everywhere  is  matter--^ 
everywhere  is  light,  and  everywhere  there  must  be  life — ^life  ani»- 
tnal  to  enjoy  his  bounty — ^life  intellectual  to  expound  his  wis- 
dom— and  life  moral  to  love  and  to  fear  his  name. 

Under  the  influence,  doubtless  of  views  like  these,  T)t.  Nichol 
tas  treated  of  "  the  material  universe  as  represented  in  space  and 
time  by  the  grander  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  as  repre- 
sented in  time  by  the  evolution  of  individual  globes."  He  is, 
therefore,  led  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  our  Earth  and  the 
planets,  and  to  regard  the  processes  of  change  which  are  going 
on  in  our  own  globe,  and  of  which  there  are  manifest  indications 
in  some  of  the  other  planets  as  "  characteristic  of  the  material 
universe  in  its  mightiest  developments."  But  though  these  ter- 
restrial changes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  we  have  seen  in 
preceding  articles,*  and  indeed  constitute  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  geological  science,  yet  Dr.  Nichol  has  restricted  him- 
self to  two  leading  classes  of  phenomena,  namely,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coral  reefs  and  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  includ- 
ing the  subsidence  and  elevation  of  continents  and  islands,  and 
to  the  progressive  deposition  and  successive  upturning  of  the 
sedimentary  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  means  of  which  the 
geologist  has  constituted  successive  epochs  in  the  history  of  its 
physical  revolutions. 


*  See  our  reviews  of  the  works  of  Cuvier,  Humlold.,  and  Murchison. 
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To  the  general  subject  of  the  elevation  of  these  beaches  of  con- 
tinuiits,  we  have  had  occasion  in  preceding  articles  to  make  brief 
allusion  ;*  but  though  its  deep  and  popular  interest  invites  us  to 
treat  it  with  more  minute  detail,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  the  evidence  of  extensive  subsidences  and  elevations^ 
afforded  by  the  structure  of  the  coral  reefs  and  islands  which 
extend  over  such  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,t  drawing  our  facts 
more  from  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Darwin  than  from  the  less 
copious  though  more  popular  exposition  of  Dr.  Nichol.  Our 
readers  no  doubt  are  aware  that  the  coral  rocks  which  form 
islands  and  reefs  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  are  built  by 
small  animals  called  polypes, :{  that  secrete  from  the  lower 
portion  of  their  body  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which,  when  diffused  round  the  body,  and  deposited  between  the 
folds  of  its  abdominal  coats,  constitute  a  cell  or  polypidoniy  or 
polyparyy  into  the  hollows  of  which  the  animal  can  retire.  The 
solid  thus  formed  is  called  a  coraly  which  represents  exactly  the 
animal  itself.  These  stony  cells  are  sometimes  single  and  cupped, 
sometimes  ramifying  like  a  tree,  and  sometimes  grouped  uke  a 
cauliflower,  or  imitating  the  human  brain.  Those  corals  called 
madrepores,  sea  mushrooms,  and  brainstones,  abound  in  the  tro- 
pical seas,  but  they  are  only  smaU  specimens  of  the  coral  masses, 
taken  in  places  sheltered  by  rocks,  before  they  have  reached  their 
proper  magnitude.  "  The  form  of  the  masses,  says  Mr.  Gray, 
appears  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  position  in  which  they 
have  grown ;  and  the  size  of  the  individuals  greatly  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  nourishment  they  are  able  to  procure.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  mass 
are  equally  exposed,  they  are  of  an  equal  size,  but  if  the  surface 
of  the  coral  is  waved,  as  in  the  Explanaria^  the  individuals  in 
the  convex  part  of  the  mass,  which  could  procure  the  most  food, 
are  large,  wnile  those  in  the  concave  or  sunken  parts  are  small."" 

The  polypes  which  swarm  in  our  tropical  seas,  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  genera  Astraea,  Madrepora,  Caryophylla,  Mean- 


*  See  this  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  33. ;  vol.  iv.  p.  246. ;  vol.  v.  p.  Id4,  210, 464,  481. 

f  Dr.  Forckhammer,  a  celebrated  Danish  geologist,  with  whom  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  on  this  subject,  mentioned  to  us  the  curious  fact  that  the 
island  of  Bomhohn  has  risen  very  considerably  during  the  historical  period,  and  is 
rising  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  a  century.  About  the  year  a.d.  900,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  antiquarian  writers,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  Christians 
on  the  sea  beach  at  high  water  mark,  and  their  graves  were  protected  by  a  ring  of 
stones.  These  graves  are  now  very  considerably  distant  from  the  beach,  and  from 
this  fact  Dr.  Forckhammer  calculates  when  the  beach  was  formed,  and  conse- 
quently the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  elevated. 

•  t  This  polype  belongs  to  the  section  Helianthoiday  of  the  radiated  polypes  or 
Anthotoa  of  Elhrenberg.  It  includes  the  AcHhub  or  animal  flowers  which  have  not 
the  power  of  secreting  calcareous  matter. 
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drina,  and  Millepora.  The  caJcareous  cells  which  they  build, 
remain  fixed  to  the  rock  in  which  they  began  their  laboars, 
after  the  animals  themselves  are  dead.  A  new  set  of  workmen 
take  their  places,  and  add  another  storey  to  the  rising  edifice. 
The  same  process  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
the  wall  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  where  it  necessarily 
terminates.  These  industrious  labourers,  as  Dr.  Buckland  re- 
marks, "  act  as  scavengers  of  the  lowest  class,  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  cleansing  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  impurities,  which 
escape  even  the  smallest  Crustacea ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
insect  tribes,  in  their  various  stages,  are  destined  to  find  their 
food  by  devouring  impurities  caused  by  dead  animals  and  vege- 
table matter  in  the  land." 

The  coral  formations  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,*  are 
divided  by  Mr.  Darwin  into  three  kinds,  namely,  the  Encircling 
Reef  the  Barrier  Reef  and  the  Lagoons,  The  encircling  reefs 
form  a  ring  round  mountainous  islands,  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
Hiree  miles  from  the  shore.  On  the  outside  they  rise  from  a  pro- 
foundly deep  ocean,  and  a  sea  about  200  or  300  feet  deep  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  land.  The  barrier  reef  is  a  coral  ndge  of 
great  length.    On  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,t  one  of  tnese 

*  Our  readers  will  find  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  Lyell'a  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

t  We  take  advantage  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Australia,  to  mention  a 
curious  geological  fact  which  has  just  been  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  T,  Burr,  the 
Deputy  Surveyor  General  of  South  Australia,  from  whom  we  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  his  remarks  on  the  geology  of  that  country. 

There  is  a  long  and  narrow  salt-water  lake  called  the  Coorong,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Southern  Ocean  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand  hills,  or  dunes  of  sand,  some  of  which  are 
from  300  to  400  feet  high.  These  hills  are  about  3-4ths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  have 
the  aspect  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains  with  precipices,  lofty  peaks,  and  undu- 
lating ground.  In  some  places  the  sand  is  so  white,  that  at  a  distance  it  has  the 
appearance  of  snow,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  green  shrubs 
which  grow  upou  it.  The  sand  is  sometimes  blown  away  in  such  quantities,  as  to 
resemble  a  shower  of  snow,  and  the  clouds  which  it  then  forms  would  bury  a  per- 
son ill  a  very  short  time.  ^ 

"  Below  the  loose  sand,"  says  Mr.  Burr,  **  I  have  remarked  regular  strata  of  a 
coarse,  gritty,  calcareous  sandstone,  which  is  sometimes  so  fragile  as  to  fall  to 
pieces  between  the  fingers.  There  are  also  groups  of  shrubs  and  bushes  of  a  similar 
composition,  and  equally  fragile  with  the  sandstone  just  described.  These  are  almost 
invariably  hollow.  I  have  examined  some  of  them  ;  in  the  inside,  they  had  every 
appearance  of  being  casts  of  trees — there  being  in  the  interior  of  the  tubes  all  the 
marks  which  exist  on  the  exterior  of  shrubs  gi'owing  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  they  were  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  drift  sand  containing 
calcareous  matter,  or  amid  living  shrubberies.  The  shrubs  thus  enveloped  died, 
and  the  dead  wood  absorbed  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding  sand,  which,  with  the 
calcareous  matter,  would  form  a  paste  around  the  seat  of  moisture.  This,  as  the 
mass  became  dry,  would  consolidate  and  form  those  shrubs  such  cu  are  now  seen. 
By  some  eddy,  the  loose  sand  which  covered  these  stone  forests^  and  which  had 
been  deprived  of  cement  by  the  formation  of  them,  has  been  carried  to  other  spots, 
leaving  those  portions  which  were  consolidated,  and  therefore  no  longer  the  prey 
of  every  blast  of  wind." 
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reefs,  associated  with  encircled  islets  and  true  lagoons,  runs  for 
nearly  1000  miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  "  is  the  grandest  and 
most  extraordinary  coral  formation  in  the  world."  The  island  of 
New  Caledonia  presents  an  intermediate  form  of  reef  between  the 
encircling  and  the  barrier  reef,  and  consists  of  a  double  line  stretch- 
ing 140  miles  beyond  the  island.  The  lagoon  is  a  cupnshaped 
mass  of  coral,  and  i3  an  island  consisting  only  of  a  circmar  coral 
reef,  whose  diameter  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  to  fifty  or 
sixty  miles.  These  coral  formations  abound  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans, — the  islands  in  the  Pacific  alone  extending  along 
a  line  upwards  of  4000  miles  in  length. 

Now  the  little  insects,  the  lamelUform  coral  builders,  by  which 
these  vast  formations  have  been  elaborated,  cannot  work  beneath 
a  certain  depth  in  the  sea.*  Thi3  depth,  according  to  Darwin,  is 
that  of  the  lowest  water  spring  tides,  so  that  naturalists  were  per- 

Elexed  beyond  measure  to  explain  how  the  coral  banks  could 
ave  been  formed  at  such  great  depths  in  the  ocean.  A  theory, 
however,  of  some  kind  or  other  is  soon  found  for  every  diflBculty, 
and  it  was  therefore  conjectured  and  believed  that  the  coral  in- 
sects constructed  their  habitation,  or  rather  their  mausoleum,  on 
the  margin  of  the  circular  crater  of  submarine  volcanoes,  long 
since  extinct.  This  bold  hypothesis  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  whole  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  should  have  been  covered 
with  submarine  volcanoes,  and  these,  too,,  of  an  enormous  size, 
gnd  a  sinuous  outline  totally  unlike  any  other  known  volcanoes, 
ancient  or  modem.  It  required,  also,  that  these  countless  vol- 
canoes should  have  raised  their  heads  just  to  that  precise  alti- 
tude, which  would  allow  the  coral  builders  to  carry  on  their  pro- 
fession,— a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be  admitted. 

With  these  difiiculties  in  view,  Mr.  Darwin  endeavours  to 
a<;count  for  the  different  kinds  of  coral  formations,  by  supposing 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  exist  has  been  graditally 
sinking  or  subsiding.  There  is  a  class  of  reefe  called  "  fringing 
reefs,"  which  extend  to  such  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  they  grow.  Now,  let 
us  suppose  that  an  island  with  this  fringing  reef  is  gradually 
subsiding,  from  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  the  coral  reef 
descends  with  the  island,  and  would  soon  disappear,  did  not  the 
calcareous  polypi  carry  on  their  work,  and  raise  the  walls  to  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  reef,  therefore,  rises  while  the  land  sinks. 
Each  submerged  inch  of  land  is  unreclaimably  lost ;  the  water 
gains  foot  by  foot  on  the  shore,  till  the  last  and  highest  ridge  or 


♦  Mr.  Darwin  states,  that  beyond  twelre  fiithoms,  the  bottom  of  the  lagoons 
general^  consist^  of  calcareoqs  si^d  or  of  mnsses  of  dead  coral  rock. 
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mountain  peak  is  submerged.  In  this  manner  is  formed  the 
lagoon,  or  circular  island  reef,  which  will  extend  as  deeply  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the  island  has  sunk.  In  order  to 
remove  the  apparent  objection  to  this  theory,  that  the  subsidence 
of  an  island  would  form  a  disc  of  coral,  and  not  a  cup-shaped 
mass  or  lagoon,  Mr.  Darwin  shews  that  the  corals  which  grow  in 
tranquil  water,  or  within  the  reef,  are  very  different  from  those 
that  grow  outside,  and  are  less  effective,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  basin  becomes  shallow,  they  are  liable  to  various  causes  of 
injury.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  lagoon  is  continually  filling 
up  to  the  height  of  lowest  water  spring-tides,  and  it  long  remains 
in  that  state,  as  no  means  exist  to  complete  the  work.  By  the 
same  process  in  which  an  encircUng  reef  must  be  first  formed, 
and  then  a  lagoon,  a  reef  skirting  a  ghore  would,  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  sea-beach,  be  converted  into  a  barren  reef  parallel  to  the 
mainland,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 

But  while  islands  are  thus  subsiding  in  one  part  of  the  ocettn, 
they  are  rising  in  another,  as  in  many  wide  tracts  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  there  are  no  Lagoon 
Islands.  In  these  islands  of  elevation,  upKfted  shells  of  coral 
rocks  are  found,  rising  in  terraces  as  we  advance  into  the  in- 
terior, and  sometimes  forming  the  highest  summits  in  the  island. 
In  order  to  confirm  these  views,  Mr.  Darwin  points  out  the 
great  probability  of  a  general  subsidence  in  the  Pacific,  and  he 
states  that,  within  the  lagoon  of  Keeling  Island,  proofs  of  subsi- 
dence may  be  deduced  from  many  falling  trees,  and  from  a  ruined 
storehouse,  and  that  these  movements  seem  to  take  place  at  the 
time  of  severe  earthquakes  which  affect  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
six  hundred  miles  distant.  As  there  are  undoubted  proofs  that 
Sumatra  is  rising,  he  infers  that,  as  Sumatra  rises,  the  other  end 
of  the  lever  descends — Keeling  Island  thus  subsiding,  and  acting 
as  an  index  of  the  ascending  movement  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  At  Vanikoro,  too,  where  recent  subsidence  i& 
indicated  by  its  structure,  violent  earthquakes  are  known  to  have 
lately  occurred. 

After  pointing  out  the  areas  of  subsidence  and  elevation  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  which  our  readers  will  find  laid  down  in  a  map 
by  Dr.  Nichol,*  Mr.  Darwin  has  deduced  from  his  inquiries  the 
following  results : — 


*  The  following  are  the  leading  facts  indicated  by  this  Map  : — The  West  lu^ia 
Islands,  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ex^ 
tending  from  the  American  coast  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  including  them,consti^ 
tutes  an  area  of  elevation.  This  area  is  succeeded  by  an  area  of  subsidence,  including 
all  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  islands,  and  also  all  Australia.  This,  again,, 
is  followed  by  an  extensive  area  of  elevation,  including,  at  its  remotest  part,  Ceyba 
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Isty  That  linear  spaces  of  great  extent  are  undergoing  move- 
ments of  an  astonishing  uniformity,  and  that  the  bands  of  eleva- 
tion and  subsidence  alternate. 

2dy  That  the  points  of  eruption  (volcanoes,  &c.)  all  fall  upon 
the  areas  of  elevation. 

ddy  That  certain  coral  formations  acting  as  monuments  over 
subsided  land,  the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings  is 
elucidated  by  the  discovery  of  former  centres,  from  which  the 
germs  could  be  disseminated ;  and 

4:thy  That  when  we  behold  more  than  half  of  our  globe  divided 
into  symmetrical  areas,  which,  within  a  limited  time,  have  under- 
gone certain  known  movements,  we  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
system  by  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  modified  during 
its  long  cycles  of  change. 

But  while  we  derive  this  important  information  from  the  labours 
of  almost  microscopic  insects,  we  cannot  but  express  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  vast  and  permanent  additions  whicn  they  have  made 
to  the  solid  fabric  of  the  globe.  Were  we  to  unite  into  one  mass 
the  immense  coral  reefs,  700  miles  long,  and  the  numberless 
coral  islands,  some  of  which  are  40  or  50  miles  in  diameter,  and 
if  we  add  to  these  all  the  coralline  limestone  and  the  other  forma- 
tions, whether  calcareous  or  siliceous,  that  are  the  works  of  insect 
labour,  we  should  have  an  accumulation  of  solid  matter  which 
would  compose  a  planet  or  a  satellite, — at  least  one  of  the  smaller 

Elanets,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  And  if  such  a  planet  could 
e  so  constructed,  may  we  not  conceive,  that  the  solid  materials 
of  a  whole  system  of  worlds  might  have  been  framed  by  the  tiny 
but  long-continued  labours  of  beings  that  are  invisible  I  Com- 
pared with  the  edifices  of  coral  life,  how  contemptible  in  magni- 
tude are  those  of  man,  even  when  despotic  power  has  combined 
the  labours  of  thousands  of  its  slaves.  His  gigantic  monuments 
— his  colossal  temples, — structures  which  time  even  reduces  to 
their  elements,  stand  in  humiliating  contrast  with  the  mountain 
pyramids  of  insects,  which  have  reared  their  subterranean  palaces 


and  all  the  Indian  Islands  to  the  east  of  it,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Ladrones,  &c.  Within  a  curved  boundary  of  this  area,  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  north  of  Borneo,  there  is  an  area  of  subsidence.  To  the  west  of  Ceylon,  a 
large  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  including  the  Maldiva  Islands  and  those  to  the 
south  of  them,  and  the  Egmont  Isles,  forms  an  area  of  subsidence,  extending  probably 
through  Keeling  Island  (east  long.  ISS®  46',  and  south  lat.  11®)  to  the  Australian 
coast.  Again,  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  including  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and 
all  the  adjacent  islands  south  of  the  Equator,  and  to  the  west  of  the  69th  parallel 
of  east  longitude,  form  an  area  of  elevation.  The  north  and  south  extremities  of 
the  Red  Sea  have  experienced  an  elevation,  while  the  middle  part  of  it  has  subsided. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  Red  Sea  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Madagascar 
arei,  the  subsidence  of  its  middle  being  produced  probably  by  elevations  to  the  east 
or  west  of  it. 
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where  Neptune  reigns.  While  man  tramples  under  foot,  and 
crushes  at  every  step  he  takes,  myriads  of  those  helpless  la- 
bourers, the  day  of  retribution  arrives,  when  his  war-ship, 
with  its  thousand  inmates,  fortified  by  ribs  of  oak  and  bars  of 
iron,  is  shivered  into  atoms  against  the  coral  breakwaters  of  the 
deep. 

Although  the  map  of  which  we  have  spoken  exhibits  only  the 
changes  in  the  earth  and  ocean  beds  in  the  southern  regions, 
and  even  there  only  in  particular  localities,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  great  revolutions  of  subsidence  and  elevation  have  taken 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  though  not  indi- 
cated by  coral  reefs  and  islands,  they  are  displayed  in  geological 
formations,  which  attest  not  only  their  existence,  but  their  repeti- 
tion. When  Cuvier  was  exploring  along  with  Brongniart  the 
formations  which  lie  above  the  chalk  bed  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
he  encountered  phenomena  which  he  had  in  vain  striven  to 
explain.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  company  with  his  friend 
at  Fontainbleau,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  J'ai  trouv6  le  nceud 
de  PaffaireJ'  "  Et  quel  est  il  ?"  said  Brongniart.  ^'  (Test  quHl  y  a 
des  terrains  rnarins  et  des  terrains  dSeau  douce^^  replied  Cuvier, 
that  is,  the  phenomena  which  have  perplexed  us  are  produced  by 
successive  alternations  of  fresh  and  salt  water  deposits,  a  fact 
which  places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  that  alternate  subsi- 
dences and  elevations  have  taken  place,  but  that  after  the  forma- 
tions that  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  had  been 
elevated,  they  were  covered  with  fresh  water  which  deposited 
strata  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  these  new  strata  were  afterwards 
covered  by  the  ocean,  and  again  raised  to  their  present  level. 

Dr.  Nichol  has  illustrated  this  grand  truth  by  the  geological 
structure  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England,  where  a  fresh- 
water formation  is  interposed  between  two  formations  of  salt- 
water, the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  chalk  formation,  which  has 
been  subsequently  upheaved  by  some  stupendous  revolution,  so 
as  to  form  trie  grand  chalk  cliffs  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Britain,  in  which  the  rent  forming  the  English  Channel  has  been 
subsequently  excavated,  probably,  during  the  historic  period. 

But  independent  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  there  are  others 
equally  unequivocal,  which  have  led  geologists  to  establish  suc- 
cessive epochs  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth, — to  determine 
even,  though  in  a  ruae  calendar,  the  ages  of  the  diflPerent  moun- 
tain groups  which  have  at  diflPerent  periods  been  elevated  by  sub- 
terranean power.  Dr.  Nichol  has  illustrated  this  great  fact, 
which  we  owe  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  by  this  geologist's  sec- 
tions of  the  different  strata  which  lie  at  the  base  or  cover  the 
flanks  of  the  different  mountain  chains  in  the  old  and  new  world. 
Though  debarred  from  the  use  of  diagrams,  we  hope  to  be  able 
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to  make  our  readers  understand  this  important  truth.  Let  us 
suppose  a  certain  number  of  horizontal  strata  or  beds,  whose  re- 
lative order  of  deposition  is  marked  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
&c.  and  let  us  also  suppose  that  a  mass  of  melted  rocks  is  protruded 
through  these  strata  upwards  by  a  subterranean  force,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  this  melted  mass  will  rise  in  the  form  of  a  rounded 
cone  or  hill,  breaking  through  the  strata,  and  bearing  the  up- 
lifted portions  of  them  upon  its  sloping  sides.  If  the  strata  lifted 
up  into  an  obhque  position  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  mountain  must  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  strata 
Nos.  1, 2,  and  3.  But  above  the  edges  of  these  elevated  strata,  and 
in  contact  with  them,  there  are  other  horizontal  beds  which  have 
never  been  disturbed,  namely,  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  therefore  it  is 
equally  certain  that  these  strata  are  of  more  recent  formation 
than  the  mountain.  Now,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  geolo- 
gists, that  the  sedimentary  rocks  extend  over  large  tracts  of  coim- 
try,  and  that  even  when  found  separate  they  have  their  chrono- 
logical  eguivalentSj  or  rocks  of  the  same  age,  as  displayed  not  only 
by  the  identity  of  their  mineral  character,  and  their  similarity  of 
position,  but  also  by  the  similarity  of  their  fossil  remains.  Hence 
they  are  able  not  only  to  compare  the  age  of  one  mountain  with 
the  relative  age  of  the  strata  at  its  base,  but  also  to  discover  the 
relative  age  of  the  different  mountains  on  our  globe. 

The  interesting  information  which  Elie  de  Beaumont's  chart 
exhibits  to  the  eye  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  tabular  view 
of  it.     The  following  are  the  different  sedimentary  strata  which 
it  contains : — 
No.  1.  Primitive  formation. 

2.  Transition  formation. 

3.  Coal  formation. 

4.  Vosges  Sandstone,  or  (Lower  New  Red.) 

5.  Bunter    Sandstein,    Muschel  Kalk   Keuper>   (Triassic 

system.) 

6.  Jura  Chalk,  (Oolitic  Limestone.) 

7.  Greensand  and  Chalk. 

8.  Lower  tertiary  formation. 

9.  Upper  tertiary  formation. 

10.  Ancient  alluvial  land. 

11.  Recent  alluvial  land. 

SYSTEMS  OF  MOUNTAIN  CHAINS  ACCORDING  TO  THEIB  AGE.* 
I.  System  of  Westmoreland  and  the  Hundsruck. — This  system 


♦  Systems  I.  and  III.  are  not  represented  in  Elie  de  Beaumont's  chart,  nor  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Nichol.     As  Dr.  Nichol  has  not  entered  into  any  details  on  the 
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includes  the  slate  rocks  of  Westmoreland,  the  southern  chain  of 
Scotland  from  St.  Abb's  head  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the 
grauwacke  chain  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  slate  ranges  of  Anglesea, 
the  principal  grauwacke  chains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the 
grauwacke  and  slate  beds  of  the  Eiffel,  Hundsruck,  and  Nassau, 
and  parts  of  the  Vosges.  All  these  mountains  have  nearly  the 
same  direction  of  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  this 
parallelism,  not  only  of  the  chains  but  in  the  bearing  of  their 
strata,  is  regarded  as  not  accidental,  but  as  characteristic  of  the 
mountain  chains  of  the  same  age. 

The  mountains  of  this  system  have  been  raised  before  the  de- 
position of  No.  3,  the  coal  measures.  The  Westmoreland  series 
abut  against  these  measures,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Germaa 
mountains  are  deposited  the  coal  measures  of  Belgium  and  Saar- 
bruck. 

II.  System  of  th&  Ballons  (  Vosgesy  and  of  the  hills  of  the  BooagB' 
in  Calvados. — ^In  the  first  system  it  is  only  proved  that  the  slates, 
were  raised  before  the  deposition  of  the  eoal  measures,  bui 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  strata  before  the- 
deposition  of  the  more  recent  transition  rocks,  so  that  these  last 
have  not  been  raised  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  but,  on  the- 
contrary,  were  formed  on  upheaved  beds  of  the  former. 

III.  System  of  the  North  of  England. — This  system  consists  of 
the  north  and  south  range  of  the  great  carboniferous  chain  of  the 
north  of  England,  extending  from  Derby  to  Scotland  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced immediately  previous  to  the  deposit  of  the  red  conglo* 
merate. 

rV.  System  of  the  Netherlands  and  South  Wales. — This  system  is^ 
the  great  east  and  west  range,  extending  for  400  miles  from  the 
vicinity  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  the  small  isles  of  St.  Bride's  bay, 
Pembrokeshire.  The  elevation  of  the  beds  composing  this  sys- 
tem, which  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height,  are  considered  to  be 
anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  magnesian  conglomerate  of  Bris- 
tol, and  the  gres  de  Vosges.  The  beds  of  the  (new)  red  sand- 
stone series  which  rest  on  this  district  are  not  so  ancient  as  the 
red  conglomerate  of  the  third  system. 

V.  System  of  the  Rhine. — This  system  first  grouped  under  this 
name  by  Von  Buch,  consists  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Swartwaldy 
which  are  parallel  ranges  between  which  the  Rhine  flows  from 
Basle  to  Mayence.     They  are  formed  principally  of  beds  of  the 


subject  of  that  system,  but  has  left  hk  map  to  speak  for  itself,  which  it  does  very 
articulately,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  fall  notice  of  the  system  from 
the  author's  own  Memoir,  that  the  general  reader  who  has  studied  Dr.  NieliorB 
w.ork,  may  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject. 
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gres  de  Vosgesy  and  seem  due  to  great  fractures  nearly  S.  15°  W. 
and  N.  15*  E.  The  epoch  of  this  disturbance  has  preceded  the 
depositions  of  all  the  beds  that  extend  from  one  ridge  or  cliff  to 
the  other  forming  the  basin  of  Alsace.  The  rocks  are  the  red 
or  variegated  sandstone,  the  mussel  chalk,  and  the  variegated 
marls,  (mames  iris^es.) 

VI.  System  of  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Britannyy  and  of  La  Vendee 
of  Morvany  and  the  BohmerwaMgebirge  and  of  the  Thuringerwald. 
— This  system  stretches  in  the  direction  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and 
and  while  the  beds  of  the  red  or  variegated  sandstone,  the  mussel 
chalk,  and  the  variegated  marl,  as  well  as  all  the  more  ancient  rocks, 
have  been  thrown  out  of  their  original  positions,  the  Oolitic  series, 
embracing  the  has,  and  its  inferior  sandstone,  have  remained  un- 
disturbed where  they  were  originally  deposited,  namely,  in  an 
assemblage  of  seas  and  gulfs  which  marks  out  the  winding  of  the 
various  systems  and  mountains  composing  the  system. 

Vn.  System  of  the  Pilas^  the  Cote  d^Or^  and  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
— This  system,  including  the  Cevennes  and  a  portion  of  the 
Jura  chain,  consists  of  many  longitudinal  ridges  and  ftirrows,  in 
the  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.  nearly  parallel,  and  never  rising 
into  mountains  of  the  first  order.  In  this  group,  the  strata  are 
disturbed  up  to  the  Oolitic  rocks'  inclusive,  while  the  cretaceous 
series  (green  sand  and  chalk)  were  subsequently  deposited.  M. 
de  Beaumont  states,  that  as  the  inclined  strata  are  snattered  and 
contorted,  the  action  of  upheaval  must  have  been  brief  and  vio- 
lent, and  that  the  epoch  of  elevation  was  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate change  in  many  of  the  forms  of  organic  life.  Ben  Nevis, 
Snowdon,  and  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  have  been  placed  under  this 
system. 

Vin.*  System  of  Monte  Viso, — The  French  Alps  and  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  tne  Jura  form  a  series  of  crests  and  dislocations 
in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  in  which  the  green  sand  and  chalk  and 
the  slate  beds  of  the  Wealden  formation  are  upheaved  as  well  as 
the  Oolitic  series.  The  pyramid  of  primitive  rocks  composing 
Monte  Viso  is  traversed  by  enormous  faults,  which  belong  to  this 
system  of  fractures.  The  Eastern  crests  of  the  Devolnv,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  ancient  beds  of  the  green  sand  and  chalk  system, 
have  been  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  4700  feet.  At  the  foot  of 
these  enormous  escarpments,  there  have  been  horizontally  depo- 
sited 2000  feet  lower  down  near  the  Col  de  Bayard  "  those 
upper  beds  of  the  cretaceous  system,  which  are  distinguished  from 

*  This  system  is  not  given  in  Elie  de  Beaumont's  chart.  In  that  chart,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  is  No.  VIII.,  and  that  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  No.  IX., 
so  that  he  must  have  placed  that  of  Monte  Viso  after  these  two  as  No.  X.,  which 
Is  not  represented  in  the  chart. 
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the  rest  by  the  presence  oi  Nummulites^  Cerithiay  AmpullaricBy  and 
the  genera  of  which  were  long  considered  as  not  extending  deeper 
in  the  series  than  the  tertiary  rocks.  Thus  it  was  between  the 
two  portions  of  that  which  is  commonly  termed  the  series  of  the 
Wealden  formation,  green  sand  and  cnalk,  that  the  beds  of  the 
Monte  Viso  system  were  upraised." 

IX.  Pyreneo — Appennine  System. — "  This  system  includes," 
says  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  ^'  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  northern  and  some  other  ridges  of  the  Appennines,  the  cal- 
careous chain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Adriatic,  those  of  the  Morea, 
nearly  the  whole  Carpathian  chain,  and  a  great  series  of  inequalities 
continued  from  that  chain  through  the  N.E.  escarpment  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany."  All  these 
leading  inequalities  are  nearly  parallel,  having  a  direction  about 
N.N.  W.  and  E.S.E.  "  All  the  great  parallelridges  and  chains 
of  this  secondary  system  must  have  been  suddenly  and  violently 
elevated,  and  at  a  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  groups."  The  upheaved  strata 
are  often  lifl;ed  up  to  the  very  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  while 
the  tertiary  strata  are  as  horizontal  as  the  waters  in  which  they 
were  deposited.  "  The  corresponding  change  in  organic  types 
is,  in  this  instance,  still  more  striking  than  in  the  preceding  sys- 
tem. The  AUeghanies  and  certain  chains  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  of  the  Caucasus,  and  those  on  the  N.E.  bound- 
ary of  Mesopotamia,  belong  also  to  this  system. 

X.  System  of  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, — This  system 
is  supposed  to  have  been  upheaved  during  the  supercretaceous 
period.  From  the  similarity  in  the  direction  of  tnis  system  to 
that  of  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  VII,  and  IX.  M.  de  Beaumont  considers 
them  as  having  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  order,  "  leading 
to  the  supposition  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  periodical  recur- 
rence  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  directions  of  elevation. 
Lebanon,  Taganai  in  the  Ural,  Monte  d'Oro,  and  Monte  Eo- 
tundo,  belong  to  this  system. 

XI.  System  of  the  Western  Alps. — The  mean  direction  of  this 
system  is  about  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  its  epoch  of  upheaving 
has  succeeded  the  deposition  of  those  recent  tertiary  beds  named 
shelly  molasse,  beds  contemporaneous  with  the  fahluns  of  Tour- 
aine.  Under  this  system,  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
the  chain  of  Kiol  in  Scandinavia,  the  chains  in  Morocco  between 
Cape  Tres  Fureas  and  Cape  Blanc,  and  Monte  Eosa,  have  been 
ranked. 

Xn.  System  of  the  Principal  Chain  of  the  Alps,  (from  the 
Valais  into  Atcstria,  comprising^  alsOy  the  Chains  of  the  Ventouxy 
the  Lebarony  and  the  St.  Bawne  in  Provence. — ^This  system, 
stretching  E.  J  N.E.,  and  W.  \  S.W.,  has  been  upheaved  pre- 
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vious  to  the  dispersion  of  the  erratic  blocks^  and  those  gravels 
called  diluvial^  but  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  have  been 
found  to  be  deposited  upon  other  gravels,  often  of  considerable 
thickness.  It  seems  probable  that  the  volcanic  cones  of  Auvergne 
have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the  upheaval  of  this  system. 
Under  this  system  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  most  of  the  Spanish 
chains,  the  Balkan,  the  Andes  in  America,  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, Mount  Elbruz,  and  the  central  trachytic  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus which  it  crowns,  and  the  Atlas  in  Africa,  have  been 
placed. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  twelve  great  convulsions,  in  which  the 
Earth's  imprisoned  lava  has,  at  successive  epochs,  burst  through 
its  horizontal  sedimentary  strata,  and  formed  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains  of  our  globe.*  As  geology  widens  her  range  of  in- 
quiry, and  deepens  her  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  these 
epochs  may  be  increased  in  number  and  modified  in  substance ; 
but  their  existence  can  no  more  be  questioned  than  that  of  the 
hurricane  or  the  flood,  although  we  see  but  the  forests  which  they 
have  prostrated,  or  the  harvests  they  have  destroyed*  Has  the 
astronomer  or  the  naturalist  ever  read  such  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
to  those  who  live  amid  these  ruins  of  nature,  and  are  gathering, 
for  their  own  and  not  for  their  Maker's  service,  the  rich  spoils  of 
silver  and  of  gold  which  these  very  convulsions  have  thrown  into 
their  hands?  Has  the  mcwralist  ever  enforced  his  homily  on 
earth's  vanities  in  language  so  breathing  and  so  burning  as  that 
which  lays  open  the  burying  vaults  where  its  ancient  life  has 
been  entombed?  Can  the  divine  match  the  geologist  in  ex- 
pounding the  ancient  but  now  intelligible  text,  that  "  the  depths 
of  the  earth  are  in  His  hands,"  and  that  "  the  strength  of  hills  is 
His?" 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  reader  athwart  our 
own  planetary  system,  and  around  the  sidereal  universe,  and  we 
have  pointed  out  to  him,  in  conformity  with  existing  knowledge, 
the  nature  and  magnitude  and  movements  of  the  various  homes 
which  fill  the  immensity  of  space.  In  the  very  diversity  of 
means  by  which  it  is  accomphshed,  we  perceive  a  grand  unitv  of 

1)urpose ;  and,  however  diflScult  may  be  the  conception  to  mmds 
imitedlike  durs,  we  yet  see,  in  the  capacious  domicile  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  countless  abodes  which  the  Almighty  has  prepared,  or 


*  Our  readers  will  now  understand  how  important  is  the  study  of  mountain  chains, 
and  how  valuable  are  the  researches  of  Baron  Humboldt,  of  which  we  gave  some 
account  in  our  last  number.  It  is  to  him,  indeed,  and  to  his  illustrious  friend, 
Baron  von  Buch,  that  we  owe  much  of  the  information  upon  which  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  has  founded  his  results. 
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IS  preparing,  for  his  creatures.  In  the  arrangement  of  our  own 
system,  we  recognise  the  type  of  others,  and  on  the  breast  and  in 
the  womb  of  our  own  mother  earth  are  revealed  the  mysterious 
energies  by  which  other  worlds  must  have  been  modelled.  If  we 
have  reasoned  aright,  our  own  globe  is  not  the  only  fatherland  in 
creation,  nor  its  family  the  only  intellectual  race.  Though  insu* 
lated  in  space,  and  severed  by  distance  from  the  tenants  of 
brighter  spheres,  we  are  not  doomed  to  an  utter  separation. 
Along  the  telegraph  of  Ught  which  stretches  to  us  from  the  re- 
motest colony  in  space  that  the  telescope  can  descry,  speeds  the 
flash  of  reason.  Upon  its  more  than  electric  wing  reciprocate 
the  messages  of  science;  and  thus  do  we  survey  each  other's  abodes, 
watch  their  changefiil  movements,  and,  with  minds  expanded 
by  a  commerce  truly  free,  we  doubtless  join  in  the  same  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  great  Father  of  all.  By  a  chain  thus  invisible,  and 
that  cannot  be  broken,  even  by  the  worlds  that  dash  across  its 
links,  does  our  own  globe  become  a  molecule  in  the  spacious 
domain  of  creation,  and  thus  does  man  take  his  place — an  infini- 
tesimal in  the  grand  integral  of  intellectual  life. 

But  while  the  mind  rests,  with  a  pleasing  satisfaction,  on  these 
great  deductions  of  philosophy,  it  yet  pants  for  ^  fuller  and  a 
higher  revelation.  If  the  man  of  clay  nas  been  honoured  with 
such  magnificent  apartments,  and  fed  at  such  a  luxurious  table^ 
may  not  his  undying  and  reasoning  soul  count  upon  a  spiritual 
palace,  and  sigh  for  that  intellectual  repast  at  which  the  Master 
of  the  feast  is  to  disclose  his  secrets.  In  its  rapid  and  continued 
expansion,  the  mind,  conscious  of  its  capacity  for  a  higher 
sphere,  feels  even  now  that  it  is  advancing  to  a  goal  more  dis- 
tant and  more  cheering  than  the  tomb.  Its  energies  increase 
and  multiply  under  the  encumbrances  of  age ;  and  even  when 
man's  heart  is  turning  into  bone,  and  his  joints  into  marble, 
his  mind  can  soar  to  its  highest  flight,  and  seize  with  its  firmest 
grasp.  Nor  do  the  affections  plead  less  eloquently  for  a  future 
home.  Age  is  their  season  of  warm  and  genial  emotion.  The 
objects  long  and  fondly  clasped  to  our  bosom  have  been  removed 
by  Him  who  gives,  and  who  takes  what  He  gives ;  and  lingering 
in  the  valley  of  bleeding  and  of  broken  hearts,  we  yearn  for  that 
break  of  day  which  is  to  ^sher  in  the  eternal  mom — for  that 
home  in  the  house  of  many  mansions  which  is  already  prepared 
for  us, — for  the  promised  welcome  to  the  threshold  of  tne  blest, 
where  we  shall  meet  again  the  loved  and  the  lost,  and  devote 
the  eternity  of  our  being  to  the  service  of  its  almighty  Author. 
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Art.  IX.. —  1.  Tlie  QueetHa  Speech  at  Hie  Prorogation  of  Parlich 
ment.     {Morning  Chronicle^  August  29,  1846.) 

2.  Circular  of  Uie  Protestant  Association,     1846. 

3.  Valedictory  Address  to  the  American  Deputies.  Delivered  bv 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Byrth  at  the  Public  Breakfast  of  the  Friencb 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Liverpool.  {Liverpool  Hmesj 
September  22,  1846.) 

A  COLLECTION  of  King's  and  Queen's  speeches  would  be  a 
curious  document  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  as  a  record  of  the 
subjects  which,  from  year  to  year,  nave  not  been  the  leading 
topics  of  concern  to  the  country.  It  might  be  interesting  to  study 
the  admirable  skill  with  which  statesmen,  like  contraband  traders, 
have  contrived  to  put  forward,  with  much  show  and  parade,  the 
safer  matters  on  which  they  feel  invulnerable,  leaving  quietly  in 
the  background  their  smuggled  wares — the  controversial  ques- 
tions on  which  inconvenient  inquiries  might  arise. 

Lord  John  Russell's  first  "  Queen's  Speech''  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, free  from  this  charge.     It  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  first 
Premier  who  ever  received  office  as  the  wilUng  legacy  of  a  poli- 
tical opponent — winning  it  by  no  intrigues,  securing  it  by  no 
dexterous  manoeuvre,  scarce  even  making  an  effort  to  obtain  it, 
but  quietly  assuming  the  place  of  dignity,  for  which  none  now 
pretended  to  assert  a  rival  claim.     "  Statim  ad  spem  consulatus 
revocatus  est,  comitante  opinione ;  nuUis  in  hoc  suis  sermonibus, 
sed  quia  par  videbatur.     Hand  semper  errat  fama,  aliquando  et 
elegit."     (Tac.   Vit,  Agricj  cap.  ix.)     The  strange  working  of 
the  machinery  of  parties  has  seldom,  indeed,  exhibited  a  more 
singular  result,  than  when  the  Parliament  of  1841  launched  into 
smooth  waters,  with  a  favouring  breeze,  the  Whig  Ministry  of 
1846.     The  sugar  question  quietlv  disposed  of,  they  now  stand 
before  the  country  unembarrassed,  almost  unopposed,  with  no 
dangerous  agitation  to  soothe,  no  clashing  interests  to  recon- 
cile— ^free   as   ministers   of  the  Crown   never  were  within   the 
memory  of  man,  to  deal  with  practical  evils  and  practical  abuses. 
The  thirty  years'  war  of  parties  seems  to  be  all  but  at  an  end. 
The  work  of  organic  change  may  be  looked  on  as  complete.    We 
appear  to  have  reached  a  point  of  national  history  not  easily 
paralleled,  a  period  of  real  peace,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
when  the  grand  question  of  the  day  may  really  be,  the  social  and 
moral  weliare  of  the  people.     The  temple  of  the  political,  as  well 
as  the  warlike  Janus,  is  shut.     Long  may  it  be  before  either  is 
reopened. 
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It  is  Lord  John  Russeirs  good  fortune,  or,  shall  we  not  say, 
the  reward  of  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  his  career  in 
Opposition,  to  be  the  first  Premier  that  has  occapied  this  proud 
ana  commanding  position.     Proportionate  interest  attaches  to 
the  Queen's  Speech  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  as  the  first  formal  document  to  which  we  can  appeal,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  views  on  which  his  administration  is  to  be 
conducted.     For,  barren  as  royal  speeches  majr  usually  be  of  aQ 
clear  statements  of  principles,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  indicate  either 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  that  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
which,  in  such  times  as  ours,  is  the  first  qualification  for  a  British 
ruler.     The  days  have  past  when  the  game  of  premiership  could 
be  lightly  and  carelessly  played — the  nation's  destiny  the  stake 
on  either  side.    No  pilot  can  now  claim  the  credit  of  weathering 
the  storm  by  simply  steering  the  vessel  down  the  stream.    He 
who  now  takes  charge  of  the  rudder  of  the  State  needs  a  clear 
eye  and  a  steady  hand — an  eye  to  see  through  the  mists  of  party 
prejudices,  or  traditional  recollections  of  principles,  far  bcnrond  the 
restricted  range  of  commonplace  politicians,  and  a  hand  to  keep 
his  course  dear  of  rocks  and  quicl^iands  innumerable.   He  should 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  great  (ju^tions  on  broad,  fixed  prin^ 
dples,  and  not  be  too  much  afi*aid  of  bemg  termed  abstract^ 
visionanr,  or  speculative.    For  visions  he  must  have  before  hia 
mind,  if  he  is  to  achieve  anything  great — ^visions  of  a  brighter 
fiiture  than   can    as   yet  be  distinctly  conceived   of.      Specu- 
lations  he   cannot   but   enter  on,    analyzing    into    their   ele- 
mentary   principles    the    existing   phenomena    of    our    social 
state,  and  seeking  to  solve  the  problem,  how  these  may  be 
reconstructed  into  a  new  and  more  glorious  political  fabric,  the 
palace  of  which  the  present  system  would  scarce  be  worthy  to  be 
the  vestibule.      Without  such  visions  and  speculations,  which 
soi~di$ant  ^^  practical"  men  call  wild  and  unprofitable,  the  science 
of  statesmanship  would  be  mere  empiricism,  and  hopes  of  im- 
provement little  better  than  jesses  in  the  dark.    But  still,  with 
all  these  abstract  ideas,  to  which  he  seeks  to  assimilate  his  prao* 
tical  results,  he  will  never  sink  into  the  mere  theorist,  the  day- 
dreamer  of  Utopias.     He  will  work  with  the  materials  he  has. 
He  will  no  more  think  of  omitting  from  his  calculations  the  con- 
sideration of  the  elements  he  has  to  deal  with — ^the  actual  ignor- 
ance, selfishness,  and  vis  inertice  of  men  in  general — ^than  the 
scientific  mechanist  would  attempt  to  apply  his  mathematicid  prin- 
ciples, without  allowing  for  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere.     Given,  things  and  men  as  they  are,  it  will  be  his 
great  problem,  how  to  bring  them  into  the  closest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  the  ideal  standa^.    Above  all,  his  ideal  of  what  mi^t 
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be,  will  be  an  ideal  of  man  as  a  moral  and  religious  being-**an 
ideal  of  a  Christian  state — distinctly  foretold,  and  therefore  not 
Utopian — and  which  is  so  far  from  being  unpractical^  that  it  ia 
the  only  object  at  which  a  statesman  can  legitimately  aim  with 
the  certainty  oi  ultimate  success. 

The  speech  before  us  is  of  course  retroapectiye*  Any  li^bt 
that  it  throws  on  the  probable  course  of  the  ftiture  must  be  re* 
fleeted  from  its  view  of  the  past.  Its  tone,  as  we  have  already 
implied,  is,  on  the  whole  satisfactoiy,  and  especially  in  these  two 
points — its  freedom  from  partisanship,  and  the  prominent  place 
assigned  to  considerations  affecting  the  economical  well-being  of 
the  pewle.  There  is  no  self-glorification  on  the  part  of  ministers. 
Her  Majesty's  "  satisfaction"  applies,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
measures  of  the  late  administration  ;  her  strongest  hope  is,  that 
"  her  people  may,  through  the  divine  blessing,  enjoy  the  fiiBl 
advantages  of  peace."  On  the  other  hand,  her  hope,  "  that  the 
more  free  admission  of  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  into  the 
home  market  will  increase  the  comforts  and  better  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,"  is  balanced  by  her  fear  ^^  that 
the  recurrence  of  a  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  in  an  Aggravated 
degree,  will  cause  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  a  material 
article  of  food."  Throughout,  there  is  no  reference  to  any  matter 
which  has  even  the  appearance  of  a  mere  Montag^ue  and  Capulet 
quarrel  between  factions.  It  is  with  the  essential  good  oi  the 
subject  that  the  sovereign  is  here  made  to  express  her  sympathy. 

tn  this  there  is  a  great  change — a  change  not  attributable  tQ 
any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  flowing  from  the  improved  Um» 
of  public  feeling,  acting  on  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  times  have  changed,  and  we  with  the  times ;  and 
it  is  the  truest  compliment  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  regard  him 
as  chosen  to  be  the  leader  of  the  crisis,  not  so  much  from  regard  te 
any  personal  grandeur  of  character  or  brilliancy  of  genius,  as  be^^ 
c^use  he  most  fitly  represents  these  feelings  and  tendencies  of  the 
day.  Men  seem  to  see  in  him  a  premier  who,  from  the  ^Binenoe 
^ned  for  him  by  previous  stru^les,  as  well  as  forced  on  him  by 
circumstances,  shall  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  wide 
field  of  politics,  truly  so  called,  and  hold  it  to  be  ms  special  ciom* 
mission  to  unite  the  ener^es  of  men  of  all  parties  in  this  p^l 
work  of  social  and  economical  reform.  To  many,  hitherto,  it  haft 
q)peared  that  the  true  aim  of  government  was  wholly  neffleoted* 
The  whole  series  of  political  stru^les  seemed  so  much  lfU)orioue 
trifling — a  busy  idleness,  while  mS  real  work  was  left  undone. 
Others,  again,  r^ard,  as  comparatively  superficial,  qy&o.  the  moat 
important  questions  relating  to  the  needle's  physical  conditioii 
and  material  comfort  The  danger  tney  dread  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  economical  decline — ^the  weakness  of  political  old 
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age — ^but  a  far  more  terrible  calamity — the  loss  of  a  national  re- 
ligious feeling — while  wealth  and  civilization  continue  to  advance. 
Every  day  unveils  more  palpably  the  frightful  mass  of  heathenism 
that  has  long  lain  concealed.  Eveiy  day  shews  the  gathering 
weight  of  evil  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  burst  upon  us.  Under 
this  avalanche  they  see  that  we  are  slumbering.  When,  or 
how,  or  in  what  direction  it  will  fall,  no  prophet  tells  us,  an<J 
scarce  a  statesman  condescends  to  ask. 

A  large  subject  opens  before  us  here — the  relation  of  religion 
to  politics,  and  the  way  and  degree  in  which  men  of  Christiaa 
principles  are  to  make  those  principles  felt  in  the  administration 
of  the  country.  On  this  point  there  is  an  ominous  silence  in  th^ 
Queen's  Speech.  Beyond  the  mere  incidental  reference  to  9 
superintending  Providence,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  those 
topics  to  which  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  people  will  be  most 
apt  to  turn.  No  doubt,  it  is  true  that  these  topics  have  not  been 
<hrectly  suggested  by  any  of  the  measures  of  the  Session ;  nor 
do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  Speech,  taken  alone,  would  have 
seemed  radically  defective.  But,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  it  seems  a  fair  question  to  ask  of  every  state  document — 
what  are  its  tendencies  and  indications  in  regard  to  the  one  greitt 
ccmtroversy  t  What  is  the  place  which  it  assigns  to  religion,  as 
affecting  the  destinies  of  the  nation  ? 

Or,  lingering  no  longer  on  the  Speech,  may  we  not  rather  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  great  question  of  the  day, — how  are  we  to 
deal  with  those  wants  and  evils  of  the  time,  which  lie  deeper 
than  mere  economics — deeper  even  than  philanthropic  ethics 
can  reach  I  Here  we  encounter  a  twofold  danger ; — a  danger 
from  the  absence  of  religious  feelings  among  statesmen,  and  a 
still  greater  danger  from  the  absence  of  statesmanlike  prudence 
among  religious  men.  That  there  is  a  region  of  principle  into  which 
statesmen  fear  to  enter,  a  mode  of  treatment  for  social  diseases 
to  which  political  physicians  are  slow  to  have  recourse — and  yet 
that  mode  the  only  one  which  promises  a  radical  cure — seems  a 
truth  too  plain  for  denial  or  dispute.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is 
a  panacea — an  universal  medicine ;  but  we  must  not  employ  it. 
It  would  minister  effectually  to  our  thousands  of  minds  diseased ; 
but  they  must  be  content  with  some  poor  substitute.  In  speeches 
and  state-documents,  in  legislation  or  preliminary  enqumes,  the 
one  forbidden  subject  is  the  one  which  most  of  all  demands,  and 
would  reward  our  patient  investigation. 

Our  literature  is  the  index  of  the  feelings  of  the  day.  There, 
none  can  avoid  seeing  that  among  our  most  popular  publications 
there  are  many  whose  views  are  well  defined,  whose  conceptions 
are  vigorous  and  healthy — ^but  from  which  all  distinctively  Chris- 
tian i&as  or  principles  are  studiously  and  systematically  excluded. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  review  the  stores  of  varied  knowledge 
and  entertainment  provided  for  this  favoured  generation — ^fuU  to 
overflowing  of  high  thoughts,  noble  conceptions,  generous  sym* 
pathy  with  numan  distresses, — everything  that  wins  for  the  writers 
our  respect  and  esteem— everything  deep,  solid,  and  substantial, 
while  dealing  with  the  ordinary  concerns  of  men ;  but  the  moment 
the  thought  of  a  fiiture  life  intrudes,  the  clear  penetration,  the 
wisdom,  the  accuracy,  vanish:  here,  all  is  meagre  and  super- 
ficial. The  same  mind  which  on  other  subjects  could  tolerate 
no  unfairness,  or  shrinking  from  the  truth,  is  here  contented  with 
half-views  and  half-statements.  It  seems  as  if  men  thought  that 
religion  was  the  only  subject  on  which  it  might  be  rational  to 
talk  Yomiely  and  generally,  leaving  the  depths  of  truth  un- 
sounded. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  many  minds  feel  uneasy  ?  What  won- 
der, if  they  yield  to  exaggerated  views  on  the  other  side  ?  Political 
parties  rise  and  fall ;  but  the  grand  evil  remains,  they  think,  un- 
afiected.  Policy  is  still  dissevered  from  sound  views  of  religious 
obligation.  What  wonder  if  many  ardent  minds,  oppressed  with 
the  sense  of  national  guilt,  are  ready  to  look  out  lor  some  un- 
tried means  of  meeting  a  case  so  desperate  ?  They  feel  that  this 
state  of  thinffs  cannot  long  continue.  History  tells  them  how 
nations  perished  in  their  prime ;  and  always  the  sure  prelude  of 
decay  was  national  forgetralness  of  an  overruling  Power.  Ancient 
poetry  caught  the  idea — one  of  those  faint  gleams  of  truth  which 
dimly  lighten  through  the  darkness  of  Heathenism — of  the  vs^«(r/c 
which  attended  the  people  or  the  hero,  who  forgot  that  all  human 
prosperity  is  the  gift  of  heaven.  Revelation  speaks  more  clearly, 
and  seems  to  many  to  speak  now  with  a  prophet's  tongue: — 
"  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  ?  Shall  I  not  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this  ?"  Despairing  of  all  existing  parties,  such 
men  are  very  apt  to  exclaim — ^Are  we  never  to  have  a  practical 
development  of  the  true  theory  of  Christian  politics,  as  the  science 
of  applying  eternal  principles  to  the  changing  wants  of  men  f 
Are  men  aJways  to  be  viewed  as  mere  machines, — the  tools  with 
which  politicians  work,— or  units  in  statistical  calculations?  Will 
legislators  and  statesmen  never  recognise  their  claims  as  indivi- 
dual souby  over  whom  they  are  set  to  watch  ?  Once  for  all,  we 
have  done  with  party  trammels.  As  religious  men,  we  must 
find  if  possible  religious  men  for  our  rulers.  In  their  hands,  and 
in  theirs  alone,  without  regard  to  antiquated  names  or  distinct 
tions,  the  interests  of  the  country  will  be  safe. 

Such  expressions  are  doubtless  whispered  through  many  a  re- 
l^ous  coterie,  in  murmurs  "  not  loud  but  deep,"  for  the  present. 
Becent  events  have  proved  that  such  feelings  have  no  slight  hold 
over  the  religious  portion  of  the  constituency.     It  is  hara  to  say 
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to  what  course  they  may  eventually  lead.  Their  first  eS&ct  will 
be  a  half-disguised  opposition  to  the  present  Government.  A 
few  words  of  encouragement  from  one  or  two  party  leaders,  and 
the  half-laid  spirit  of  bigotry  is  ready  to  be  again  evoked.  Evan- 
gelicism  would,  we  fear,  be  found  too  ready  to  play  over  again 
the  oft-repeated  losing  game,  giving  into  the  unscrupulous  hands 
of  secular  partizans  the  sacred  weapons  of  evangelical  truth. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  deprecate  this  ruinous  alliance.  We 
distinctly  recognise,  as  the  great  practical  evil  of  the  day,  the 
want  of  a  religious  spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  State.  When 
statesmen  shall  act,  and  electors  vote,  under  the  deep  sense  of 
religious  responsibility,  we  shall  begin  to  entertain  brignter  hopes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  the  true  question  is,  not 
whet/ier  these  principles  should,  but  how  best  they  may  be  brought 
to  bear.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this, — that  men  of  ardent 
temperament  have  often  mistaken  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  indeed  most  melancholy  to  observe,  in  reviewing  former 
controversies,  how  continually  religious  watchwords  have  been 
assumed  as  the  war-cries  of  contending  parties,  and  how  repei^ 
edly  Time,  the  great  arbiter,  has  declared  that  Religion  has  beesi 
employed 

**  to  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels." 

Position  after  position  has  been  occupied,  only  to  be  ignominous- 
ly  abandoned ;  till  men's  eyes  have  become  too  well  accustomed 
to  see  the  banners  of  religion  waving  over  retreating  armies. 
This  is  in  itself  an  unquestionable  evil,  and  one  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. Religion  in  her  proper  sphere  should  surely  be  the  great 
regenerator  of  society,  the  grand  Reformer,  the  instrument  of  re- 
dressing every  social  evil.  Is  it  not  then  most  strange  to  find, 
that,  while  the  world  has  been  advancing  towards  true  wisdom 
and  civilization,  religion  has  so  often  been  made  to  seem  to  ab- 
dicate her  throne,  and  leave  men  to  think  of  her  a&^the  main 
hindrance  to  bold  and  energetic  measures  of  reform  r^.  Reform, 
we  mean,  in  no  technical  sense,  in  no  sense  in  which  the  highest 
absolutist  may  not  accept  it,  if  only  he  be  in  earnest  in  desiring  the 
people's  good.  We  ask,  then,  is  not  this  a  strange  fact  I  Does 
it  not  exhibit  religion  in  a  light  everv  way  false  and  unfavour- 
able ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  produce  the  belief  that  all  hi^h  pro- 
fessions are  hollow  and  insincere — the  convenient  covering  for 
selfish  feelings,  too  mean  to  be  openly  avowed?  Or,  if  not,  is 
there  not  the  opposite  suspicion  that  there  is  something  about 
Christianity  which  makes  men  cold,  supercilious,  and  unsym- 
pathising,  slow  to  care  for  the  feelings  or  hardships  of  others? 
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Pseudo-Protestant  claqueurs  and  canvassers  may  give  us  an  in*- 
dignant  negative.  Like  the  buflFalo,  they  see  nothing  that 
is  not  straight  before  them.  The  serious  thoughtful  m®a,  of 
whom  there  are  hundreds,  who  have  joined  in  such  movements 
under  the  deep  sense  of  necessity  and  constraint ;  not  loving  the 
strife,  but  feeling  as  if  they  could  not  sit  still,  without  seeking  to 
stem  "  the  overfowings  of  ungodliness,  which  make  them  afiraid  f 
— these  men  will  readily  admit  that  we  speak  at  least  a  one^ded 
truth.  In  sadness  rather  than  in  bitterness,  they  will  urge  in 
reply,  that  these  evils  must  be  endured,  as  the  lighter  burden  of 
the  two,  rather  than  flinch  from  the  assertion  of  principles  most 
needed  when  most  unpopular.  If  it  be  true  that  events  have 
often  taken  a  course  against  which  religious  men  have  felt  bound 
to  protest,  and  have  protested  in  vain ; — alas !  for  the  country  5  so 
much  the  more  need  for  protests  more  and  more  energetic.  Peace 
is  indeed  a  thing  to  pray  for ;  but  truth  they  dare  not  forsake. 

All  honour  to  their  moral  cour^ge^  All  respect  to  their  sincerity. 
All  grateful  acknowledgments  of  their  labours  in  the  best  cause  of 
the  people,  the  cause  of  sound  religion.  In  quieter  walks  than  those 
of  politics  they  have  found  their  rich  reward.  Strong  indeed  as 
our  opinions  are  on  the  points  at  issue  between  us,  it  has  some^ 
times  been  an  uncomfortable  reflection  to  think  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  such  men  are  prepared  on  all  these  questions  to  range 
themselves  in  the  opposing  ranks.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that 
many  will  gladly  echo  our  protest  against  poUtical  Protestantism, 
who  dislike  it  in  their  hearts,  not  merely  for  its  (falsely  so  called) 
Conservatism,  but  far  more  keenly  for  its  evangelical  doctrine. 
Emphatically,  we  disclaim  such  allies.  With  them  we  make  no 
common  cause.  We  are  reasoning  with  our  friends,  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  faith,  in  behalf  of  prmciples  which  we  are  agreed  In 
valuing,  but  which  they  seem  to  us  to  injure  by  their  manner  of 
supporting.  And,  if  we  dwell  more  earnestly  on  their  mistakes 
than  on  the  errors  of  ordinary  politicians,  it  is  because  the  former 
are  the  more  fatal,  in  proportion  to  the  religious  character  of 
their  aufli^s. 

Still  there  must  be  somewhere  a  flaw  in  the  reasoimig  whidi 
leads  to  such  results  as  these.  It  is  practically  useless  to  speak 
of  the  general  course  of  events  as  having  proceeded  on  principles 
radicallv  unsound.  False  principles  do  indeed  often  advance^ 
but  their  progress  is  either  silent  and  in  the  dark,  or  else  their 
pioneers  are  the  torture  and  the  stake.  There  is  a  consdoas 
strength  belonging  to  truth  :  and  when  we  see  principles  steadily 
gaining  ground,  by  free  discussion,  by  fair  andhonest  reasoninjg, 
we  recognise  their  onward  march  as  the  appointed  course  of  tne 
world's  history.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,**  and 
quite  as  certainly  there  is  a  current.    It  cannot  rettim;  alul^ 
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though  results  are  strictly  no  criteria  of  truth,  it  would  be  hard 
to  maintain  that  that  current  runs  the  wrong  way.  On  the  very 
basis  of  our  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  we  reco^ise 
his  hand  in  the  silent  growth  of  principles ;  of  such  principles  at 
least  as  flourish  in  the  free  air  of  unfettered  discussion,  and  spring 
up  side  by  side  with  the  nobler  plant  of  evangelical  zeal.  We 
watch  with  interest  their  present  rapid  development.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  unfavourable  signs  of  the  times.  Yet,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  there  are  only  two  circumstances  which  at 
all  alarm  us ;  the  comparatively  slow  progress  which  we  can  pos- 
sibly make  in  subduing  the  gigantic  evils  which  arose  in  the  lapse 
of  slumbering  generations,  and  the  infatuation  which  leads  good 
men  to  waste  their  strength,  and  trifle  with  their  influence,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  call  to  concentrated  ^flbrt  is  the  loudest,  and 
the  promise  of  success  the  fairest. 

In  consistency,  then,  with  that  respect  to  which  we  have  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  personally  entitled,  we  must  seek  to  assail 
the  positions  of  our  friends  with  the  weapons  of  calm  reasoning. 
For  this,  indeed,  is  what  is  most  required.  The  opinions  held, 
however  erroneous  we  might  consider  them,  would  never  of  them- 
selves produce  so  strong  a  feeling  of  regret.  Were  they  sustained 
by  solid  argument,  by  large  and  comprehensive  views,  by  that 
candour  and  moderation  which  indicate  that  the  mind  has  tra- 
versed the  whole  subject,  sounded  its  depths,  surveyed  it  in  its 
varied  lights, — we  might  still  differ,  but  should  be  neither  sor- 
rowftil  nor  indignant.  As  things  are,  our  friends  of  whom  we 
Bpeak,  seem  on  these  points  to  shrink  from  every  thing  like  defi- 
nite analysis  of  their  principles.  When  they  think  that  they  are 
reasoning,  they  are  for  the  most  part  declaiming ;  declaiming,  no 
doubt,  in  an  argumentative  form,  and  often  with  much  show  of 
logic:  but  they  have  few  complete  syllogisms.  They  usually 
prefer  what  Aristotle  calls  the  ^^ro^/x^g  suXkoyicffiog — the  Enthy- 
meme, — ^with  its  suppressed  premise,  as  the  convenient  refuge  of 
tmconscious  fallacies.  Some  one  isolated  idea  is  taken  up,  in 
which  at  first  there  may  often  be  much  truth ;  and  to  this  alone 
their  eyes  are  for  the  time  open.  It  possesses  the  mind ;  and  let 
the  forms  of  their  speculations  be  ever  so  much  varied,  it  is 
always  recurring — the  key-note  of  the  melody,  lost  for  a  moment 
by  a  temporary  modulation,  but  sure  to  return  to  close  the  strain. 
Hence,  we  are  continually  presented  with  a  cloud  of  imagery — 
broad  statements  and  unqualified  declarations — ^rhetorical  exag- 
gerations and  popular  appeals — the  only  point  neglected  being 
3iat  on  which  the  soundness  of  all  the  rest  depends,  the  proof  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid. 

The  times  call  for  severer  criticism — ^for  more  rigid  analysis  of 
our  assumed  premises.     We  invite  them  to  join  us,  in  endea- 
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vouring  calmly  and  candidly  to  determine  what  is  the  true  line 
of  duty  at  this  moment  for  a  Christian  citizen  to  pursue  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  secure  for  our  remarks  a  more  fiivourable 
consideration,  if  we  state  distinctly,  that  on  the  two  kindred 
questions,  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  endowment  of  Poperjr 
in  Ireland,  our  views,  on  the  whole,  coincide  very  nearly  with 
those  of  our  present  opponents.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see 
how  a  Protestant  majonty  could  consistently  apply,  in  either  form, 
the  revenues  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  creed  which  they 
hold  to  be  radically  unsound.  All  the  reasoning  on  the  other 
side  seems  to  us  to  evade  the  vital  points.     They  have  no  solid 

f  round  to  rest  on,  without  boldly  laying  down  the  position,  that 
tate  Endowments  ought  to  be  shared  proportionally  among  all 
sects  and  denominations.  If  the  advocates  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  its  inevitable  corollary,  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  prepared  to  retreat  from  the  principle  of 
an  Estabhshment,  and  fall  back  on  this  new  position,  we  can  ap- 
preciate their  argument.  We  have  then  three  parties  in  the  field 
on  what  is  called  the  Voluntary  controversy.  But  few  probably 
among  the  friends  of  Establishuients  would  hesitate,  between  the 
two  alternatives,  to  prefer  the  system  of  Voluntary  Churches  to 
this  of  universal  endowment.  That  the  State  should  recognise 
the  necessity  of  a  Christian  ministry,  as  the  only  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  is  thought  by  many  a 
sound  and  irrefragable  principle.  An  Established  Churcli  is 
with  them  in  theory  a  national  blessing.  But  for  State-recog- 
nition of  a  vague  something  called  Christianity,  whose  essence 
IS  supposed  to  i)e  moral  precepts  severed  from  all  distinct  state- 
ment of  doctrine,  few  have  any  desire.  They  know  of  no  spiritual 
chemistry,  which  can  decompose  a  hundred  different  schemes  of 
doctrine,  and  find  one  and  the  same  essential  element  as  the  basis 
of  each.  Rather  than  this,  they  would  be  content,  if  need  be,  to 
forego  the  advantage  of  a  national  profession  of  religion,  and 
think  it  far  better  that  the  State  should  negatively  decline  to 
acknowledge  Christianity,  than  positively  represent  it  as  giving 
an  uncertain,  varying,  if  not  unmeaning,  sound. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  may  perhaps  escape  the  suspicion  of 
the  Maynooth  heresy,  when  we  broadly  deny  that  the  question 
is  in  any  strictness  of  language  to  be  called  a  religious  one,  or 
one  that  will  at  all  warrant  the  systematic  introduction  of  reli- 
gious topics.  It  rests  on  Scriptural  principles.  True :  but  so,  in 
one  sense  does  every  question  of  politics,  as  well  as  every  ques- 
tion of  personal  conduct.  The  point  for  consideration  must  be, 
whether  its  connexion  witli  Scripture  is  so  close  and  distinct  as 
to  place  it  on  pecuUar  ground.  We  cannot  perceive  it.  That 
Popery,  is  itficjlf  iiepugnant  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  is  to 
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our  Protestant  judgment  a  clear  and  obvious  fcuit  on  the  very 
face  of  the  inspired  document.  But  where  do  we  find  as  clearly 
or  undeniably,  or  with  anything  approaching  to  this  clearness, 
the  principle  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  wrong  to  vote  money 
for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  t  We  believe 
the  principle  to  be  correct ;  this  is  our  opinion,  our  inference  fix)m 
a  coUation  of  various  passages  of  Scnpture.  We  find  in  one 
place  a  statement  of  the  errors  of  Popery ;  in  another,  that  it  is 
right  for  governors  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  :  in  a  third,  that 
no  doctrine  can  be  really  beneficial  but  that  which  includes  the 
assertion  of  the  vital  points  of  Protestantism  ;  in  a  fourth,  that 
no  motives  of  expediency  can  justify  a  departure  from  the  straight 
path  of  principle.  These  and  other  separate  passages  we  compare 
together,  ana  from  the  comparison  arrive,  by  reasoning  and 
deduction,  at  our  practical  result.  Now,  what  we  insist  on  is, 
that  such  a  result,  being  purely  inferential,  liable  to  all  the  un- 
certainties which  attend  every  process  of  human  intellect,  can 
never  in  propriety  of  speech  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  reUgions 
belief.  The  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject— the 
all  but  irrepressible  desire  to  interpose  to  prevent  what  seems  a 
fearful  evil — the  fear  of  divine  anger  lighting  upon  the  nation  on 
account  of  national  sin: — all  such  feelings  are  in  themselves 
strictly  religious,  the  fruits  of  spiritual  life  in  the  heart.  Still, 
the  subject-matter  with  which  they  have  to  deal — the  fiilcrum 
on  which  the  lever  rests — is,  we  repeat,  a  simple  matter  of  opi- 
nion. When  the  Homeric  deities  took  a  place  in  the  chariots  of 
their  favourite  heroes,  the  pace  was  determined,  not  by  the  dig- 
nity of  the  stranger,  but  by  the  powers  of  mortal  steeib.  So,  if 
religious  feelings  are  to  be  applied  to  political  affairs,  their  efficiency 
must  be  measured,  not  by  their  own  strength,  but  by  the  amount 
and  clearness  of  the  evidence  for  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
to  work.  Let  us  feel  ever  so  keenly  tne  peril  of  endowing  Popery, 
if  it  be  a  national  sin  :  still,  our  belief  that  it  is  so  being  a  mere 
inference,  we  are  bound  to  act,  not  up  to  the  measure  of  our  exr 
cited  feelings,  but  according  to  the  strength  of  our  inferential 
reasoning.  That  reasoning  i§  not  demonstrative.  Very  many 
who  set  out  from  precisely  the  same  data,  have  arrived  at  oppo- 
site results.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  state  of  mind 
with  which  we  regard  such  controverted  questions  of  political 
ethics,  must  be  something  altogether  different  from  that  which 
befits  the  Christian  student  or  teacher,  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects of  direct  revelation. 

We  can  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  some  at  least  will 
receive  these  announcements — indignation,  mingled,  perhaps,  with 
a  kind  of  bewildered  astonishment.  But  in  one  word,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  all  that  we  have  said  of  inferen- 
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tial  reaimiiis^  md  the  ootmruurstiYe  imc6]taixit3r  ktMikag  tb  HHM 
opmums,  as  mBtiiigiibhed  mnn  traths  plomljr  xvmled,  we  refer 
ezclosiyely  to  these  remoter  deductions,  on  snbjeets  on  which  the 
teaching  e£  the  Bible  has  no  immediaU  bearing.  It  no  more 
teaches  the  science  of  politics  &an  the  science  of  geology  t  and 
if  the  vidirect  adaptation  of  its  principles  be  easier  m  the  ease  of 
the  former,  it  is  simply  because  pditics  hang  so  much  upon  ethics^ 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  on  his  personal  obligations  as  a  man. 
Whenever  political  science  has  to  deal  with  its  own  prop^  |»rin^ 
cipleS' — ^witb  the  branches  of  the  great  question,  how  ought 
men  in  society  to  be  governed?  Scripture  is  still,  indeed,  our 
fimdamental  authority,  but  Scripture  in  the  way  of  analogy  and 
inference,  not  (^  direct  application.  In  subjects,  on  the  other 
hand,  widi  which  Scripture  does  directly  deal,  we  look  on  the 
page  of  Beyelation  as  an  open  book,  illumined  by  a  bright  light 
&om  above ;  written  in  characters  which  the  dimmest  eye  can 
eatch,  in  language  too  lofty  for  the  loftiest  intellect^  yet  level  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  simple  child.  Here,  in  matters  really  prac- 
tical in  the  highest  sense,  matters  which  man  is  vitally  concerned 
to  know,  we  are  conscious  of  no  obscurity,  and  have  no  fear  of 
the  unguided  judgment  bein^  misled  by  erroneous  inferences. 

In  politics,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Each  man  knows 
for  certain  his  personal  duties,  but  not  the  theory  of  government. 
So  that  questions  like  the  Maynooth  Grant,  the  Endowment  of 
P<q>ery,  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion,  the  Emancipation  of 
Imnan  Catholics  or  Jews,  are  prop^ly  civil  questions  to  whidi 
reUgiotts  principles  may  be  applied,  but  not  religious  qnesti<»is 
in  any  sense  in  which  me  term  may  not  be  used  of  such  as  the 
Poor-law,  the  system  of  slaveiy,  the  whole  theory  Xii  colonization, 
or  the  justice  of  any  imaginable  war ;  or  even  such  as  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  the  Income  Tax,  the  arrangements  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  the  regulation  of  railway  companies.  No  rdigious  man 
will  feel,  in  considering  any  of  them,  that  he  is  set  feee  from  the 
authority  of  conscience  guided  by  revealed  truth.  The  moat 
sec4ilar  subject  will  have  a  religious  aspect,  when  viewed  as  in- 
volving personal  duty ;  for  all  duty  is  religious  to  a  Christian 
man.  In  this  sense,  they  are  all  religious  ;  in  any  other  sense, 
they  are  all  excluded  from  the  legitimate  application  of  the  term. 
One  may  involve  more,  another  less  freouently,  the  introduction 
of  theological  phrases ;  but  essentially,  tney  all  present  the  same 
appearance,'^a  secular  ground  on  which  Christian  principles  may 
act. 

It  fidlows,  that  one  and  the  same  rule  nnzst  guide  us  in  our 
whole  course.  We  must  choose  our  ground,  and^  with  histoty 
to  guide  us,  we  cannot  long  hesitate.  Remembenng  the  early 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  in  the  midiftt  of  the  most  icorrupted  tm* 
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pire  the  world  ever  saw,  civil  government  disorganized,  pnblio 
virtue  extinct,  social  manners  and  morals  such  as  those  of  which 
Pompeii  speaks  as  a  witness  risen  from  the  dead  ;  remembering 
how  she  left  untouched  the  whole  mass  of  political  evil,  and  con- 
fined herself  to  her  proper  province,  the  renewing  of  individuals 
by  the  power  of  truth  ; — we  feel  that  a  testimony  was  borne  from 
the  first,  establishing  almost  by  authority  the  non-political  char* 
racter  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church.  Remembering,  again,  the 
rise  of  Popery,  we  see  in  her  the  magnificent  development  of  the 
politico-religious  scheme.  Making  religion  the  ostentatious  ve- 
nicle  of  every  common  act,  she  soon  found  the  way  to  set  up  the 
Ohurch  as  the  dispenser  of  the  needful  benediction  :— and  now, 
"  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra ;"  her  glorious  pretensions,  her  dais- 
riing  promises,  her  splendid  achievements,  ail  over-clouded ;  she 
grasped  at  universal  empire,  and  in  the  effort  dropped  the  golden 
sceptre  from  her  hand,  and  found  in  its  place  a  gdded  toy.  B&- 
membering  once  more  the  many  mistakes  of  the  Keformation, 
we  see  the  truth  always  strongest  when  least  maintained  by  the 
weapons  of  political  power :  When  her  friends  meddled  witn  po- 
litics, they  were  invariably  entangled  and  embarrassed*  In  Ger* 
many,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and,  above  all,  in  France,  the 
page  of  the  historian  tells  the  same  tale.  When  we  see  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  frequent  mention  of  great  men  and  poli- 
tical movements,  we  look  immediately  fi)r  disasters  :  turn  a  few 
leaves,  and  the  foreboding  is  verified.  If  history,  then,  is  to  be 
trusted,  we  had  good  cause  to  call  this  a  losing  game.  Kome 
alone  has  gainea  by  it,  and  gained  by  sacrificing  the  essential 
parts  of  the  truth  she  had  been  entrusted  to  keep. 

By  analogy,  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  result.  In  private 
society,  it  is  not  by  direct  interference  that  men  of  sound  prin- 
ciples make  their  influence  to  be  most  felt.  The  quieter  and  less 
ostentatious  their  personal  demeanour,  the  more  sensibly  do  they 
affect  the  tone  of  their  circle  or  neighbourhood.  It  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  law  of  influence,  that,  on  the  wider  field  of 
public  life,  the  more  hke  religion  is  made  to  leaven,  concealed 
among  the  elements  on  which  it  works,  the  more  efficient  will  it 
be  in  christianizing  the  world. 

So,  then,  history  and  analogy  agree  in  guiding  us  to  our  choice. 
They  bid  us  choose  for  safety  and  for  strength,  what  a  refined 
spiritual  taste  instinctively  desires, — to  make  religion,  in  the  atruo- 
ture  of  our  politics,  the  foundation,  the  cement,  but  not  the  frown- 
ing battlement.  That  choice  once  fairly  made,  we  shall  have  tak^a 
one  great  step  towards  escaping  from  those  evils  which  cloud  our 
political  horizon.  We  shall  then  see  that  our  safety  lies,  not  in  the 
obtrusion  of  religious  sentiments,  but  in  the  assimilating  influence 
of  the  religious  character.    There  need  be  no  unnati^  restraint 
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upon  oiir  lips,  as  if  the  brightest  thoughts  were  forbidden  to  be 
uttered.  Only  we  shall  come  to  the  discussion  of  ordinary  ques- 
tions with  the  enlarged  views  of  the  statesman  ;  and  shall  usually 
be  contented  to  let  our  principles  speak  for  themselves,  in  the 
calmness  and  moderation  that  tempers  every  earnest  thought. 
If  there  be  particular  measures  on  which  we  feel  keenly,  we  shall 
guard  the  more  jealously  against  the  danger  of  exaggeration. 
We  shall  let  them  keep  their  true  place  in  our  estimate  of  public 
affairs ;  the  relative  place  which  the  actual  course  of  events,  and 
the  actual  balance  of  parties,  have  assigned  to  them.  We  shall 
utterly  reject  the  unsound  and  visionary  idea  of  forming  Chris- 
tian men  into  a  kind  of  holy  alliance,  to  operate  on  the  field  of 
public  affairs.  Unsound  as  we  may  think  it  as  a  social  move- 
ment, we  shall  be  far  more  jealous  of  it,  as  almost  treacherous 
^—though  unconsciously  so — towards  religion,  beguiling  her  into 
collision  with  the  parties  of  the  world,  under  grievous  disadvan- 
tage, shorn  of  all  her  supernatural  strength.  In  choosing  our  legis- 
lators, we  shall  not  dream  of  making  a  profession  of  religion  the 
deciding  test.  Gladly  shall  we  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
securing  the  services  of  fit  men,  who  add  this  to  their  other  quali- 
fications, that  they  are  bent  on  serving  man  in  the  fear  of  God. 
But  we  will  not  hold  out  a  premium  to  hypocrisy ;  nor  even 
where  the  profession  is  sincere,  shall  we  be  tempted  to  forget 
that  the  duty  of  the  elector  is  to  see  the  work  of  the  country 
done,  and  that  he  only  can  do  it  effectually,  who  adds  to  sound 
political  views  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  the 
means  of  supply.  To  say  that  religious  principles  can  atone  for 
the  absence  of  these  requisites,  is  the  language  not  of  piety  but  of 
fanaticism.  Lastly,  in  judging  a  public  man,  as  candidate  or  as 
member,  we  shall  be  very  slow  to  pass  sentence  according  to  spe- 
cial votes  or  opinions.  We  shall  set  up  no  shibboleths.  We 
shall  propose  no  standard  but  that  erected  for  us  by  authority, 
the  personal  fruits  of  faith,  as  exhibited  in  public  life,  and  at- 
tested by  private  character. 

Such  is  our  Utopia,  our  ideal  picture  of  the  working  of  healthy 
Christian  politics.  We  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  placing  at  the  head  of  our  article  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the 
very  last,  speech  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  to  awell  on  the  objects  or  effects  of  that  meeting. 
This  only  may  be  said  in  passing — that  such  gatherings — though, 
or  rather  because,  with  no  design  of  acting  politically,  are  the  best 
possible  means  of  refreshing  and  reviving  tne  spiritual  energes  of 
the  nation.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Byrth  describes  the  scene  :  "There 
was  exhibited  that  spectacle  which  the  world  never  exhibited  be- 
fore— oi  a  deliberative  assemblage  of  that  magnitude,  with  dis- 
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cussions  earnest,  vigorous,  with  speakers  eloquent,  energetic; 
but  the  result  was,  not  only  unanimity,  but  at  every  meeting, 
however  zealous  the  speakers,  I  never  witnessed  one  temper,  or 
heard  one  word,  which  was  unbecoming  a  Christian."  Now,  if 
Christians  can  thus  meet,  they  are  laying  in  stores  of  strength 
which  must  tell  in  their  labours  in  the  world.  True  religion,  if 
we  may  adapt  a  beautiful  simile  of  Plato's,  is,  like  the  magnet^ 
able  to  impart  to  another  its  own  magnetic  power ;  so,  in  tnose 
meetings,  each  must,  as  it  were,  have  magnetized  his  neighbour — 
each  received  some  portion  of  his  neighbour's  religious  strength. 
Such  assemblies  may  seem,  to  some  ardent  minds,  unpractical 
and  unproductive.  It  may  be  found  that  their  effects  are  sensibly 
felt,  when  schemes  of  more  direct  action  have  crumbled  away, 
leaving  for  their  authors  an  equivocal  reputation,  and  of  beneficial 
results  no  trace,  no  vestige,  no  remembrance.  One  other  extract 
we  must  give  from  the  eloquent  oration  before  us — a  speech  far 
too  noble  to  perish  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  well  worthy 
of  one  of  the  illustrious  band  of  Church  of  England  divines,  who 
dared,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  to 
appear  as  her  representatives  at  that  assemblage : — "  We  now 
know  that  abroad,  in  every  direction,  it  shall  be  told  to  their  audi- 
tors, some  of  whom  will  tremble  to  hear  it,  and  others  will  hear  it 
with  unbelieving  surprise,  that  it  is  possible  for  Christians,  appar- 
ently removed  by  the  widest  chasms  of  difference,  to  find  ground 
upon  which  they  all  can  meet,  more  than  merely  to  speak,  more 
than  to  say  that  there  has  been  past  alienation,  but  ground  upon 
which  they  can  meet  and  prosecute  common  objects,  and  feel 
that,  however  they  may  differ  on  subordinate  points,  in  all  that  is 
essential  they  are  at  one,  assembled  before  the  throne  of  one 
common  Father,  baptized  by  one  common  Spirit,  and  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  one  and  the  same  Saviour." 

Our  practical  results  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  Maynooth 
question  is  settled.  C^est  une  faite  accomplie.  We  have  resisted 
it,  petitioned  against  it,  exhausted  all  constitutional  means ;  but 
it  has  been  passed.  There  can  be  no  more  obligation  now  to  con- 
tinue the  agitation,  than  for  those;  who  opposed  Catholic  emanci- 
Eation  to  reopen  the  question  of  repeal.  Time,  the  great  arbiter, 
as  settled  both  points.  The  endowment  of  Popery  is  not  yet 
before  the  country  ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  about  to 
be  proposed.  Even  w^hen  the  fit  time  has  come,  if  it  ever  comes 
at  all,  everything  that  a  citizen  should  do  may  be  thoroughly 
done,  without  forming  religious  coteries,  without  holy  leagues  or 
convocations,  without  exaggerated  and  distorted  views,  without 
excitement,  without  passion,  without  ostentatious  displays  of  reli- 
gious zeaJ. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  John  Eussell's  Government  is  before  the 
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country,  asking  for  a  fair  trial,  and  holding  out  many  promises 
of  good.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  there  is  no  reason  which  can  justify  religious  men  in  with- 
holding a  generous  if  not  unqualified  support  We  can  easily 
picture  to  ourselves  a  more  perfect  Administration.  We  trust  th« 
day  may  come,  when  not  one  or  two  members,  but  whole 
Cabinets,  may  consist  of  men  of  proved  reli^ous  principle.  But 
it  cannot  be  so,  as  yet.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are,  not 
impatiently ;  but,  though  we  see  how  much  better  they  might  be^ 
thankfully  accept  of  the  many  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
They  have  a  great  work  before  them,  in  which  they  are  sure  to 
be  thwarted  by  interested  or  narrow-minded  opponents.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  trust  to  see  evangelical  men  at  last  learn  wisdom 
from  experience.  The  one  question  of  Popery  excepted,  their  pro- 
per place  on  every  other  controversy  that  is  at  present  foreseen, 
will  probably  be  on  the  side  of  Government,  helping  on  the  work 
of  social  improvement,  and  breaking  down  the  oarriers  of  preju- 
dice and  prescription.  It  may  be  the  last  trial  of  either  party. 
Events  are  hurrying  on.  There  is  a  gathering  strength,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  of  something  too  like  scepticism,  thinly 
veiled  under  a  vague  admowledgment  of  Christianity.  We  need 
sound  wisdom  for  the  crisis.  The  turning-point  of  our  national 
hbtory  seems  to  be  at  hand.  We  need  to  weigh  every  word,  and 
moasure  every  step ;  for  false  steps  taken  in  such  a  narrow  path, 
tfafire  may  be  no  <^^rtttnity  of  retracing. 
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The  Author  of  this  important  work  began  his  studies  on  tihe 
Mental  Philosophy  in  London ;  proceed^  thence  to  Olas^Nnr ; 
after  an  attendance  on  the  classes  there,  went  to  Germany,  imeba 
he  heard  lectures,  and  read  the  works  of  its  great  masters ;  last 
of  all,  passed  into  France,  and  became  conversant  with  the 
writing  of  Cousin,  and  others  of  the  Eclectic  School  now  form- 
ing in  JParis.  Such  a  thorough  work  of  preparation  bids  well  fear 
freat  results,  a  first  specimen  of  which  we  have  in  the  voltimes 
efore  us ;  and  truly,  the  force  and  clearness  wherewith  thqr  are 
written,  and  tliis  by  one  who  has  travelled  so  extensively  ovcir 
his  own  select  and  favourite  department  in  the  territory  of  humaa 
knowledge,  fully  warrants  the  expectation  of  still  greater  and 
more  important  services  at  his  hand. 

And  it  is  long  since  any  work  has  made  its  appearance  before 
a  public  in  a  state  of  ^eater  expectancy  and  readiness  for  its 
lessons.  The  subject  of  it  is  altogether  adapted  to  the  necessily 
of  our  times.  We  can  imagine  no  two  thmgs  more  daeai  fi^om 
each  other  than  is  the  speculative  philosophy  of  Britain  ttom 
that  of  Germany ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  truth  which  is  one 
and  universal,  a  common  understanding,  an  adjustment  betweea 
them,  is  imperiously  called  for.  The  mental  habitudes  of  Ihe 
two  countries  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder;  and  did  this  divei^ 
ency  take  effect  only  in  some  region  far  aloft,  and  where  it  ccmd 
have  no  possible  bearing  upon  human  interests  or  human  aflbirsy 
we  might  simply  ga^se  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  philosophic  curiosity. 
But  touching,  as  it  does,  pn  the  nearest  and  most  offooting  of  all 
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our  concerns,  the  prospect  of  a  collision  now  at  hand  between 
the  two  philosophies  in  question  cannot  but  awaken  a  certain 
sense  of  tearfulness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  both  admit  the 
supreme  homage  that  is  due  to  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
homage  that  is  due  to  religion ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  such  a  fearfulness  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt. 
For  we  may  now  lay  our  account  with  a  far  more  copious  influx 
than  heretofore  of  the  German  metaphysics  into  this  country. 
Not  only  is  the  language  more  generally  studied  among  the 
upper  classes  of  British  society ;  but  there  is  in  progress,  at  this 
moment,  a  regular  series  of  translations,  and  that,  too,  of  those 
authors  who  have  most  signalized  themselves  by  a  certain  daring 
recklessness  of  speculation,  which,  while  it  will  repel  the  confi- 
dence of  many,  might  captivate  and  engage  many  more  by  the 
spectacle,  at  all  times  interesting,  of  great  mental  intrepidity 
and  mental  power.  The  very  strangeness  and  peculiarity,  both 
of  diction  and  thought,  will  set  the  curiosity  of  numbers  upon 
edge  \  and,  besides,  with  such  heralds  as  Coleridge  and  Carlyle, 
whose  writings  have  so  powerful  a  hold  on  our  literanr  public, 
to  open  the  way  for  them,  we  may  surely  reckon  on  their  wel- 
come entertainment  by  thousands  of  the  readers  in  our  land. 
Now,  all  this  is  not  only  the  anticipation,  but  the  dread  of  many, 
who  feel  as  if  the  stability  of  our  times  were  fast  giving  way ; 
txr  as  if  all  our  creeds,  and  institutions,  and  existing  usages,  wer6 
now  on  the  eve  of  some  frightful  overthrow.  Nor  do  we  hold 
these  terrors  to  be  altogether  spectral  and  imaginary.  But  it 
is  well  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  spectre  \  for,  if  seen  in  its 
own  definite  magnitude  and  outlines,  it  mij^ht  cease  to  be  so  fi»> 
inidable.  A  bugbear  is  always  more  terrific  than  the  nucleus  or 
the  naked  reality  from  which  it  hath  expanded;  and,  at  ali 
ev^its,  it  is  right  to  be  told  what  the  precise  force  and  armour 
is  of  the  enemy  we  might  be  called  to  encounter.  This  service, 
and  a  most  important  one  it  is,  has  been  ably  executed  by  the 
author  of  the  work  under  review.  It  is  entituled,  "  An  Historical 
«ttd  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century*"  As  regards  the  historical  part,  wg 
feel  truly  thankful  for  his  informations ;  and  as  to  the  critical^ 
in  which,  over  and  above  his  informations,  we  have  also  his 
judgments,  we  are  thankful  for  this  part  too  of  his  work,  but  will 
take  leave  to  share  it  with  him. 

We  confess,  that  our  chief  earnestness  is  to  find,  amid  all 
these  conflicting  systems  and  speculations,  that  our  theology  is 
iafe;  nor  do  we  altogether  understand  the  obviously  sensitive 
averision  of  otir  author  to  the  idea  of  coming  into  collision  with 
iJt*  We  fully  accjuit  him  of  all  that  mock  homage  rendered  by 
Hume  and  other  infidels  to  Christianity — as  if  its  questions  weri 
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nnfit  ibr  the  tribunal  of  reason^  and  should  ever  be  carried 
thence  to  the  only  competent  and  higher  tribunal  of  fidth.  W^ 
rejoice  to  observe  of  Mr.  Morell,  that  he  is  altogeth^  free  of 
such  contemptuotLsness ;  and  that,  l^hen  he  does  speak  of  BeH^ 
gion,  it  is  in  the  terms  of  uniform  respect  for  it^  even  in  its  ioidst 
serious  and  evangelistic  form.  But  it  sO)  what  then  is  he  afihdd 
of  I  Most  assuredly  Religion  is  worthy  of  his  respect  only  ill 
so  &r  as  it  is  true ;.  and  if  true^  why  does  he  shtiiik.  back  tMHk 
ity  as  if  it  were  a  heterogeneous  element,  and  not  to  be  adtnittdil 
into  the  field  of  his  argument—even  although  the  philosophy  - 
of  which  he  is  the  historian  makes  free  with  the  very  essenoii 
and  first  elements  of  religion,  and,  if  left  all  to  its  own  way.  would 
end  in  sweeping  it  from  the  face  of  the  ei^rthl  And,  beidde% 
must  not  truth  m  every  one  department  be  in  ftdlest  harmohy 
with  truth  in  every  other  I  and  whercj  we  ask, — ^We  shall  not  sigr 
the  impiety, — but  "where  is  the  philosopher  of  refusing  evid^d^ 
if  it  only  be  logical  and  legitimate  evidence,  from  whatevdr 
quarter  of  human  contemplation  it  may  come?  Most  lissurediy 
we  shall  not  denounce  any  system  or  any  speculation  thtft  is  li^ 
recorded,  however  extravagant  or  profene  it  may  chancie  to  be-^, 
we  shall  not  denounce  it  as  impious ;  though  surely  W6  arb  ii 
Ubertv  to  charge  it  as  unphilosophical,  vet  omvon  sut:h  evideiid^ 
and  for  such  reasons  as  midit  rightfully  challenge  the  belief  bf 
soundly  philosophic  men.  We  (tesire  to  wear  no  other  sliieid 
for  oiir  defensive,  and  to  wield  no  other  armour  for  our  oflfensiviB 
warfare,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  faith. 

And,  now  tnat  we  have  done  with  these  preliminaries,  our  fiiSitj 
and,  as  yet,  very  general  remark,  is,  that  our  author  seems  to  xm^ 
in  the  natural  spirit  of  one  who  magnifies  his  office,  filomewhat  iA, 
have  misstated  its  place  among  the  sciences,  and  gi^tly  to  haV8 
exaggerated  the  pretensions  and  powers  of  the  mentd  philosoplhy. 
Nor  IS  he  at  all  singular  in  this.  Leibnitss,  in  one  of  nis  Lo^kiat 
and  Metaphysical  Tractates,  entituled,  ^^  Reflexions  on  LockeX 
Essa^  of  the  Human  Understanding,"  tells  tis,  tiiat  '^of  0 
inquiries,  this  is  the  most  important,  for  that  it  is  the  key  ^. 
eveiy  otiber."  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Second  Lecture,  entittildfl| 
<<  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  to  the  Sciefides  iU 
OeneraV  offers  a  number  of  like  testimonies,  which  would  nec^ 
to  be  greatly  qualified.  He  tells  us  ^^  how  essentid  a  right  tlMir 
of  the  ecience  of  mind  is  to  every  other  Science,  evfen  tO  thcMS 
sciences  which  superficial  thinkers  might  conceiVd  to  have  m 
it.''    He  forther  speaks  of  <<  a  close  addtidbitatic^ii 


connexion  with 

with  the  nature  of  that  iniellectml  medium  through  which  sioSi 
tite  phenomena  of  matter  become  visible  to  tis,  and  of  those  1^ 
UlUotual  instrummts  by  which  the  objects  of  every  science,  and 
1&  erery  science  alike^  ate  measured^  and  divided;  and  $xtm^r 
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And  then  he  says  of  mind,  that  "  it  is  an  agent  operating  in  fhe 
production  of  new  results,  and  employing  for  tnis  purpose  thie 
known  laws  of  thought,  in  the  same  manner  as,  on  other  occiai- 
gions,  it  employs  the  known  laws  of  matter J^  And,  lastly,  with- 
out multiplying  our  quotations  from  him  any  farther,  he  con- 
cludes, that  "  to  the  philosophy  of  niindy  then,  every  speculation^ 
in  every  science,  may  be  said  to  have  relation  as  to  a  common 
centre."  Even  the  calmly  sedate  and  sober-minded  Dr.  Ifceid 
tells,  in  his  own  person,  "  that  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  would  undoubtedly  give  great  light  to  many  other 
branches  of  science ;"  and  quotes  with  approbation  from  Mir. 
Plume  the  following  sentence,  that  "  all  the  sciences  have  a  rela^ 
tion  to  human  nature ;  and,  however  wide  any  of  them .  may 
seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one  passage  or  an- 
other. This  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  sciences,  which  being 
once  masters  of,  we  may  easily  extend  our  conquests  everywhere^. 
Now,  without  citing  innumerable  depositions  to  the  same  effebt 
fi^om  Locke  and  many  others,  there  is  one  thing,  on  which  we 
touch  but  slightly  at  present,  as  we  may  recur  to  it  afterwiards, 
yet  which  we  should  like  even  now  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  human  nature  is  tli6 
centre  of  the  sciences,  and  altogether  another  thing  to  say  that 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  the  centre  of  the  sciences.  We 
should  greatly  like  tliat  this  distinction  were  clearly  apprehended* 
We  shall  not  dispute  the  temperate  and  well-weighed  deliver^ 
ance  of  Reid,  that  this  knowledge  would  give  light  to  otlicir 
branches  of  science ;  while  we  cannot  go  the  length  to  which 
the  analogies  of  Dr.  Brown  would  carry  one,  as  if  all  other  science 
hung  upon  the  philosophy  of  mind  in  the  same  way  that  it  hangk 
upon  mind  itself.  It  is  most  true,  that,  according  to  the  powers 
of  an  instrument,  so,  when  fully  used,  will  be  its  performances' 5 
and,  according  to  the  mental  faculties,  so,  when  in  like  tnanner 
used,  will  be  the  mental  acquisitions.  But  though  the  acqifsi- 
tions  depend,  and  wholly  depend,  upon  the  faculties,  they  do  not 
thus  depend  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  faculties.  There  can  be 
no  qtiestion,  that,  as  is  the  psychology  of  mind,  so  is  the  state  of 
its  sensations  and  of  its  beliefs,  nav,  of  all  its  sciences — ^insonracbj 
that  a  different  or  reverse  psychology  would  give  rise  to  dif* 
ferent  or  reverse  sciences.  But  it  follows  not,  and  it  argues  ]sl 
subtle  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  matter  to  think  otherwise, 
it  follows  not  that,  therefore,  the  study  of  this  psychology  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  Without  the  risnal 
tiaculty,  there  could  be  no  vision ;  yet  is  there  no  antecedent  he- 
jcessity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  visual  faculty  ere  we  can 
see.  Without  the  knowing  faculty,  there  could  be  no  knoW- 
Mg^J  yet  there  is  not,  w  fhat  account,  thg  antecedwt  »eOe9*' 
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,§jl^  for  pur  maldng  acquaintance  with  the  knowing  iacnlties 
ere  we  can  know,  JEre  we  look  out  upon  the  external  world^ 
we  do  not  look  back  upon  the  image  of  it,  as  graven  on  the  x^ 
tina — ^nay,  though  that  image  had  never  been  observed,  though 
the  first  touch  of  the  dissectmg  instrument  had  so  deranged  ^to 
structure  of  the  eye,  as  to  m&e  the  exhibition  c^  it  impossibte^ 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  this  single  phenomenon,  nu^t  the 
beauiiful  science  of  o])tics  have  been  as  complete  and  compiie- 
hensive  a  science  as  it  is  at  this  moment*  Ana,  in  like  manner^ 
we  are  not  to  wait  for  the  perfecting  of  mental  science,:  ei^  that 
hepeftil  progress  can  be  made  towards  the  perfecting  of  all  Aif^ 
cjmer  sciences.  It  may  be  very  long  before  those  physiologLaitli 
be  at  one,  who  speculate  on  the  nmctions  of  the  optic  nerv^ 
wliich  retires  behind  the  organ  of  vision,  till  lost  in  obscurllgr 
among  the  convolutions  of  the  brain — ^yet  do  all  men  see  ari^t 
notwithstanding.  And  it  might  be  just  as  long  before  that  our 
mental  physiologists,  or  pyschologists,  come  to  a  ftdl  and  finfi 
settlement  on  all  their  questions;  yet,  meanwhile,  mi^t  idl 
other  men  of  science,  save  themselves,  be  philosophizing  aright 
on  all  the  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  qui^ 
a  Just  representation  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  the  centre  of  all.th# 
sciences,  even  as  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  planetarium*.  But 
it  was  not  the  Copemican  system,  discovered  only  a  few  centuries 
ago,  which  set  the  planets  rightly  agoing.  It  did  not  give  tiie; 
law  to  their  movements ;  it  only  discovered  the  law.  And  new- 
ther  does  the  mental  philosophy  give  the  law  to  the  mental  pnv 
cesses ;  it  but  discovers  their  law.  In  estimating  the  real  worth 
of  this  philosophy,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands*  to  th^ 
other  sciences,  there  is  often  a  strange  confounding  of  the  know- 
ledge of  things  with  the  things  themselves.  Had  sceptics  nevoy; 
questioned  the  authority  of  first  principles,  and  so  thrown  tm 
back  on  the  study  of  mind  and  of  its  laws,  the  science  of  payoh^. 
logy,  most  interesting  in  itself,  yet,  for  the  mere  purpose  ot  KHinifE. 
e^ence  or  stability  to  any  of  the  other  sciences,  m^ht.novcMl^ 
have  been  called  for.  ^v : 

We  are  not  going  to  depreciate  the  mental  pluk)sophy ;  or,  al 
least,  we  claim  the  justice  of  being  read  to  the  coid,  ere  such  a 
charge  shall  be  fastened  on  us.  Though  we  see  much  to  ad^- 
mire  in  M.  Comte,  yet  do  we  hold  him  utterly  in  the  wrongs  in 
liis  treatment  of  the  mental  and  metaphysical  sciences ;  nor  untm^ 
this  subject  can  we  go  along  with  our  own  Abraham  TucKOTf 
— ^while  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  much  of  substantial 
truth  in  his  following  deliverance:  "The  science  of  ahstrase: 
learning,"  he  says,  "  1  consider  in  the  same  light  with  the  inge- 
nious writer  who  compared  it  to  Achilles'  spear,  that  heals  9ia 
womids  it  had  made  before.     It  serves  to  repair  the  damaj^- 
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itself  had  occasioned,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  all  it  is  good  for.  It 
casts  no  additional  hght  on  the  paths  of  life,  but  disperses  the 
4^1oad3  with  which  it  had  overspread  them  before.  It  advances 
i\ot  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts  him 
back  again  to  the  spot  from  which  he  had  wandered,"  The 
child  sees  an  apple  on  the  table,  and  affirms  an  apple  to  be 
there,  A  Berkleian  philosopher  labours  to  disprove  the  asisrav 
tion.  A  second  metaphysician  arises  and  repels  the  sophistry 
of  the  first.  But  it  is  not  he  who  gives  the  law  to  the  child 
—•he  but  recognises  and  respects  the  law  already  planted  in 
iti^  constitution  by  the  hand  of  nature.  A  sound  metaphysics  k 
not  the  fountain-head  of  all  science.  It  is  but  the  protector  or 
guardian  of  the  fountain-head,  and  stationed  there  to  ward  off  the 
inroads  of  those  who  would  vitiate  or  disturb  it.  The  following 
sentences  from  Kant  himself  are  altogether  to  our  mind,  ^<  To 
deny  its  utility  (of  mental  science)  is  to  deny  the  utility  of  a 
police,  because  their  only  function  is  to  prevent  the  outrages  to 
which  we  should  be  otherwise  exposed,  and  so  as  that  evfery-* 
body  might  in  safety  go  about  his  own  business."  Had  there  been 
no  perverse  metaphysics  to  bewilder  men,  each  of  the  sciences 
might  have  gone  about  its  own  business  safely  and  prosperously ; 
and,  save  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  its  own  lessons,  a 
counteractive  metaphysics  might  never  have  been  required. 

But  on  this  subject  let  us  hear  Mr.  Morell  himself,  and  the 
more  that  his  arguments,  or  rather  his  illustrations,  in  favour  of 
the  mental  philosophy,  are  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  high  time, 
indeed,  that  he  should  speak  in  his  own  person ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  paragraph  that  we  could  quote  fi'om  these  masterly  vo- 
lumes, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  which  would  not  introduce  him  favourably.  His  phrase- 
>  ology  is  not  always  marked  by  the  most  rigorous  precision ;  bat 
throughout  there  is  a  charm  of  good  writing  which  never  faik  ixs 
■ — ^yet  in  a  philosophic  style,  too,  and  that  of  singular  transpa- 
rency, and  expressiveness,  and  power.  We  have  seldom  reaoan 
author  who  can  make  such  lucid  conveyance  of  his  thoughts,  and 
these  never  of  light  or  slender  quality,  but  substantial  andde^  as 
the  philosophy  with  which  he  deals.  Even  when  notconvineed 
by  his  reasonings,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impulse  by  which  we 
feel  ourselves  carried  along  in  the  flow  of  his  commanding  and 
well  constructed  sentences.  Yet  there  is  nowhere  the  semUanoe 
of  an  elaborate  construction ;  but  altogether  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  calamo  currente — ^yet  of 
meaning  so  patent  and  palpable,  that  the  reader  might  follow 
hijn  octdo  currente.  Even  tne  hieroglyphics  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
lowphy  brighten  into  illuminated  characters,  at  the  touch  or  its 
aeoompUsbed  historian. 
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The  following  is  his  reply  to  the  olgectioii  against  tho  practical 
utility  of  speculative  philosophy :— - 

<<  Such  ah  objection,  we  reply,  if  Insisted  on,  would  proVe  filial  po ' 
the  cause  of  almost  every  branch  of  human  science.  It  is  never  ex^ 
pected,  and  indeed  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  shodlA 
be  acquainted  with  the  process^  by  which  any  kind  of  investigatfoci 
whatever  is  carried  on.  The  search  afler  truth,  even  the  truths  of  fbe 
phenomenal  world,  is  a  process  to  them  completely  enveloped  In  dafk- 
n^ ;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  reap  the  practical  frqita  of  any  discovery, 
when  it  is  made,  without  casting  one  single  thought  upou  the  steps  by 
which  others  have  arrived  at  it.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  law 
hj  which  thought  is  propagated,  we  find  that  it  always  descends  fltnn 
the  highest  order  of  thinkers  to  those  who  are  one  degree  below  them ; 
from  uiese  again  it  descends  another  degree,  losing  at  each  step  of  tiie 
descent  something  more  of  the  scientific  form,  until  it  reaches  the  magg 
in  the  shape  of  some  admitted  £su5t  of  which  they  feel  there  is  not  % 
i^adow  of  doubt,  a  fact  which  rests  on  ihe  authiMrity  of  what  oil  the 
worid  above  them  says,  and  which,  therefore^  they  receive  totally  xe- 
gardless  of  the  method  of  its  elimination^  Take,  for  exaioptot  .engr 
great  &ct  or  law  of  nature  ascertained  by  means  of  physieal  sc^ooe. 
Such  a  &ct  is  first  of  all  perchance  wrung  frcnn  the  most  elose  and 
laborious  mathematical  analysis ;  a  few  perhaps  may  take  the  trooUe 
to  follow  every  step  of  this  process ;  but  the  mass  even  of  natoal 
philosophers  themselves  are  content  to  see  what  is  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation, to  copy  the  formulas  in  which  it  results,  and  then  put  It 
down  as  so  much  furtlier  accession  to  their  physical  science.  The 
mass  of  intelligent,  educated  minds,  again,  with  a  general  idea  only  of 
mathematical  analysis,  accept  the  fact  or  law  we  are  now  suppomg^ 
as  one  of  the  many  beautiful  results  of  investigations,  which  they 
acknowledge  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  powers  $-^4USd 
from  them,  lastly,  it  descends  to  the  rest  of  the  community  as  a  htm 
fiust^  which  they  appropriate  to  their  own  use  simply  as  being  a 
universally  acknowledged  truth.  The  first  sohool-boy  you  meet  would 
very  likely  tell  you  with  some  accuracy  what  is  the  n^inditiy  of  li^^^; 
but  as  to  any  observations  on  the  occidtations  of  Jupiter's  sateUiteSp  or 
on  the  phenomena  of  aberration,  or  any  other  such  method  of  compol^ 
ing  it,  on  these  he  has  never  bestowed  a  thought.  The  conmicffiegt 
seaman  that  has  learned  the  use  of  his  se2&tant|  ajq^lies  to  his  own 
purposes  all  the  necessary  formulas  of  trigonometry ;  but  as  to  the 
methods  of  investigating  such  formulas,  such  matters  He  entirely  out 
of  his  reach. 

This  law  of  the  descent  of  thought,  however,— thislgravitaticMrof 
ascertained  truth  from  the  higher  order  of  mind  to  the  Tower,  ianet 
confined  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  nor  is  it  here  alone  tfiat  the  l!ie- 
snlts  of  investigation  ai*e  transmitted  by  what  may  be  termed /ynaiiltii. 
There  are  such  things  as  historical  formulas,  as  formulas  iac  the  various 
theories  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  also  are  there  philosophical  or  metft- 
physical  formulas.  The  results  of  long  and  patient  r^ectioUy  in  this 
last  case  particularly,  embody  themselves  in  some  general  prineiplei 
and  this  principle,  after  it  has  been  tested^  gradually  spreads  iwlf 
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downwards  from  mind  to  mind,  until  thousands  act  upon  it  every  day 
of  their  life,  to  whom  all  philosophical  thinking  is  completely  foreign. 
.When,  therefore,  the  objection  is  raised,  that  metaphysical  inquiries 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass,  and  cannot  practically  subserve  the 
general  interests  of  mankind,  it  is  entirely  forgotten  or  overlooked, 
that  the  results  of  such  inquiries  are  intelligible  to  all ;  nay,  that  they 
are  amongst  the  most  practically  efficient  and  influential  of  all  truths 
which  can  possibly  exist  in  the  mind  of  man." — ^Vol,  i.,  pp.  19-21. 

Now  between  the  mathematical  formula  as  convertible  into 
popular  use,  although  the  product  it  may  be  of  the  rectifications 
and  discoveries  of  many  successive  ages — ^between  this  and  the 
mental,  or  as  perhaps  our  author  would  rather  term  it,  the  meta- 
riiysical  formula,  there  might  be  one  most  important  difference. 
The  former  supplies  a  new  instrument  of  observation,  which  but 
for  the  labours  of  the  mathematician,  could  never  have  been 
formed  or  brought  into  operation.  Whereas  the  service  of  the 
latter  formula,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
the  mental  analyst,  might  only  be  as  follows, — not  to  supply  a 
new,  but  only  to  certify  and  authenticate  an  old  instrument  of 
observation,  given  ready-made  to  all  men  by  the  hand  of  nature ; 
and  which  all  men  could  have  confidently  and  successfiilly  made 
use  of,  without  the  necessity  of  being  told  so  by  a  right  meta- 
physics, had  not  a  wrong  metaphysics  cast  obscuration  over  the 
dictates,  and  disturbed  the  confidence  of  nature.  And  this  view 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  historical  illustrations  which  are 
subjoined  to  the  extract  that  we  have  now  made  firom  our  author. 
What  was  it  that  displaced  the  formula  of  Aristotle  ?  Was  it 
not  the  formula  of  Lord  Bacon  ?  And  what  is  to  displace  the 
formula  of  Locke,  as  aggravated  since  into  the  worse  formulas  of 
Condillac  and  Cabanis  f  It  will  not,  I  fear,  be  the  formula  of 
Kant,  which  itself  stands  in  need  of  correction,  and  has  fallen 
short  of  the  achievement  by  Dr.  Keid,  whose  formula  it  was  that 
displaced  the  formulas  of  ^rkeley  and  Hume  ?  But  must  we 
first  study  Berkeley  and  Hume  upon  the  one  hand,  and  then, 
to  rid  us  of  their  scepticism,  make  a  study  of  Dr.  Reid  upon  the 
other,  ere  that  we  make  the  confident  use  which  nature  bids  us 
of  our  senses,  and  proceed  on  the  reality  of  an  external  world  1 
Or,  to  go  further  back,  must  we  first  learn  the  metaphysics  of 
Anstotie,  which  tyrannized  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  over 
the  understandings  of  men,  and  then  unlearn  them  by  the  correc- 
tive metaphysics  of  the  Novum  Organum? — ^whose  whole  lesson 
it  is,  that  ere  we  can  ascertain  the  visible  properties  of  any 
thing,  we  must  look  at  it, — or  the  audible,  we  must  listen, — or  tlic 
tangible  [properties,  we  must  handle,— or  the  dunensions,  we  must 
measure  it, — :or  the  weight  we  must  weigh  it ;  or,  in  short,  wliat- 
,  ever  other  property  falls  within  the  range  of  observation,  we 
must  take  the  proper  observational  method  for  the  determination 
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of  it.  Now  that  we  have  been  recalled  from  the  wrong  to  the  ri^t 
direction,  there  seems  no  practical  necessity  for  taking  up  ottr 
heads,  either  with  the  disturbing  force  whicn  turned  ns  ^wtty,  iJr 
with  the  counteractive  force  which  took  us  back  again*  Kicbn 
was  the  vigorous  policeman  who  drove  away  Aristotle;  but  faow 
that  the  service  is  effected,  is  it  aught  more  incumbent  to  stiidy 
him  ere  that  we  enter  upon  any  of  the  experimental  sciences^  than 
to  take  lessons  at  the  Scottish  school  of  metaplysics  ere  we  ven- 
ture upon  the  every-day  use  of  our  eyes  t  Most  aiwuredljr  we 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  mental  philosc^hy^orj  still  lees, 
to  banish  it  from  the  high  place  wMch  it  deserves  teoceapy^ni 
the  encyclopssdia  of  human  knowledge.  Yet  might  it  iwt  be 
true,  that,  but  for  its  perversities,  and  so  the  nee^id  ccNnpedion 
of  them,  as  men  could  have  gone  aright  about  their- oidiMii^ 
business,  so  philosophers  could  have  gone  aright^  abovlt  the  btun- 
ness  of  all  the  other  sciences,  although  both  the  xl^t  and*die 
wrong  metaphysics  had  vanished  for  ever  front  the  rem&oAfnmice 
of  the  world  I  •   i 

The  use  of  our  right  mathematical  formula  is  not  to  displfiee 
or  set  aside  a  wrong  mathematical  formula,  by  which  m^' had 
been  formerly  misled  in  their  computation  of  longitudes  j  but  it 
is  to  point  out  a  method  wholly  unknown  till  the  periodc^ iti 
discovery,  and  without  which  no  sound  computation  couldpas^ 
srbly  have  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  tibe  main  use  of  a 
right  metaphysical  formula  is  not  to  supply  us  with  any  new 
method  of  investigation ;  but  to  vindicate  the  old  and  natural 
methods  from  which  we  should  never  havis  been  tempted,  sfeve 
ftr  the  wrong  metaphysical  formula  which  a  better  metaphysibs 
have  now  superseded.  The  mathematical  formula  supplies  a  new 
lesson  till  then  unheard  of.  The  metaphysical  but  refitoiesour 
confidence  in  the  old  lessons  of  comtnon  sense,  old  fts  htffliim 
nature  itself,  and  which  we  never  had  deserted,  or  in  which  i^e 
should  never  have  lost  our  confidence,  had  not  a  perverse  iii3ttir 
physics  arisen  to  disturb  and  darken  it.  Now  trait  this  seri^ 
tias  been  rendered,  the  sciences  might  be  prosecuted  ^wiA  ill 
vigour  and  effect,  although  the  right  and  the  wrobg  me^pkfim 
were  alike  forgotten.  •    ^    '  '  -  • 

And,  besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Bacon's  Novtdn 
Organum  is  properly  not  a  product  of  the  mental  philo8()i4v  ^ 
after  all.  His  main  converse  was  with  the  out^  i^iid,  imk 
scarcely,  if  ever,  a  roflex  look  on  the  world  that  is  within.  'A. 
few  pages,  comparatively,  says  Mr.  Morell,  ^  would  suflSce  to 
contain  every  thing  he  wrote  of  a  strictly  metaphysical  diatttl)- 
ter." — (Vol.  i.,  79.)  A  pretty  good  evidence  this  of  what' mb 
be  achieved  for  science  without  the  aid  of  that  philosophy  wWdi 
daims  to  be  the  source  of  all  and  the  regulator  of  all.    If^'ia 
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worthy  of  all  consideration,  that,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
Descartes,  Bacon's  views  were  chiefly  of  an  objective  character, 
and  that  upon  them  he  constructed  that  metliod  of  philosophizing 
to'which  all  the  observational  sciences  are  so  indebted,  i^ot  evwi 
excepting  the  science  of  mind  itself.  Surely  if,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  thatJgreat  epoch  in  the  history  of  science,  the  men- 
tal philosophy  had  so  little  to  do  with  it,  we  might  well  believe, 
that,  after  the  stream  of  investigation  had  been  turned  and  men 
were  set  on  the  right  path,  what  had  thus  begun  without  the 
aid  of  metaphysics,  could  also  without  its  aid  be  continued  md 
carried  forward. 

But  we  must  be  done  with  these  preliminary,  and,  as  yet,  very 
general  observations,  that  we  might  address  ourselves  moi^ 
3osely  to  the  work  before  us.  We  shall  not  attempt,  however, 
even  so  much  as  an  abstract  of  its  multifarious  contents ;  nor 
will  our  space,  though  enlarged  to  the  maximum  allowance, 
permit  of  more,  than,  first,  our  account  and  estimate  of  the  lead" 
ing  systems  which  are  here  made  to  pass  before  us,  and,  second- 
ly, our  estimate  of  Mr.  MorelFs  own  philosophy,  as  far  as  this 
can  be  gathered  from  his  commentaries.  In  the  execution  of 
this  twofold  task,  its  distinct  parts  may  not  always  stand  sepa- 
rately out  from  each  other,  out  be  occasionally  blended  into 
one ;  and  throughout  there  must  be  a  strenuous  effort  tov  the 
utmost  possible  condensation,  that  some  room  might  be  left  for 
our  views  of  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  both  of  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  faith  in  our  own  land — so  far  as  these  might  be 
affected  by  the  growing  admiration  and  interest  which  are  now 
felt  in  the  teeming  speculations  of  Germany. 

And,  surely,  we  might  well  presume,  that  for  the  intelligent 
British  reader,  it  is  not  required  that  we  should  dilate  on  the 
sensational  philosophy  of  Locke,  or  tell  how  it  ripened  into  the 
scepticism  of  Berkeley,  and  afterwards  into  the  more  thorough 
and  consistent  scepticism  of  David  Hmne.  Nor  need  we  to 
dwell  long  on  the  "  common  sense"  philosophy,  distinctive  of 
the  Scottish  school,  and  first  constructed  by  Dr.  Reid  for  the 
overthrow  of  that  scepticism.  Yet  as  our  argument  mainly 
turns  on  a  comparison  between  his  system  and  that  of  Kant, 
and  this  in  order  to  a  precise  reckoning  of  the  additions  made 
by  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  well  as  x)f  the  divergencies  be- 
tween them — we  must  bestow  a  few  sentences  at  least  upon  our 
own  countryman,  ere  we  venture  our  account  of  him  who  might 
well  be  styled  the  great  Coryphaeus  of  German  transcendent 
talism. 

The  main  principles  of  Dr.  Beid's  philosophy  are  shortly  aa 
follows : — ^The  first  to  be  singled  out  is  his  doctrine  of  immediate 
perception^  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  the  instant  belief  of  an 
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external  reality,  without  the  intervention  of  any  imgge  or  any 
process  between  the  percipient  mind  and  the  object  that  is  per- 
ceived* This  is  a  primary  fact  in  the  human  constitution,  of 
which  we  have  the  absolute  assurance  that  so  it  is,  although  no 
account  can  be  given  of  how  it  is.  A^  being  a  first  principle, 
he  insists  that  no  such  account  should  be  required  of  it ;  and 
that  ^^  it  i^  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  authority  of  first  principles 
is  more  hurt  by  the  attempt  to  prove,  or  the  attempt  to  over- 
tiyni  them :  for  such  principles  can  stand  secure  only  upon  their 
own  bottom ;  and  to  place  them  upon  any  other  foundation  than 
that  of  their  intrinsic  evidence,  is  in  effect  to  overturn  them*** 
Or  to  take  a  sentence  from  Mr,  Morell,  "  there  is  an  absurdity 
in  the  very  endeavour  to  prove  a  primary  belief,  which  no 
reasoning  on  one  side  or  the  other  can  in  any  degree  alter,  much 
le^s  overturn."  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Dr. 
Keid's  view  of  perception  is  just  what  we  have  stated, — ^though 
here  and  there  in  his  writings  there  do  occur  expressions  which 
are  fitted  to  cast  a  certain  obscuration  over  it.  For  example, 
we  SLWceo  with  our  author  in  regretting  that  he  should  have 
oallea  perception  an  act  of  the  nund.  It  is  no  more  an  act  of 
the  mind  than  the  sight  of  any  visible  thing  before  me  is  an  act 
of  the  eye.  Looking  may  be  an  act,  but  perceiving  is  not — for 
in  the  perception  which  comes  by  looking  the  mind  is  altogether 
passive — ^the  result  being  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  which  is  perceived.  Again,  sensation  is  conjoined 
with  perception ;  and  as  it  was  the  confounding  of  these  two 
which  gave  rise  to  all  the  scepticism  that  he  lafoured  to  over- 
throw, the  greatest  and  most  strenuous  effort  of  his  philosophy 
jg  to  discriminate  between  them.  But  then  he  should  scarcely 
have  said  that  sensation  is  the  sign  and  perception  the  thing 
signified — as  if,  in  the  business  of  perception,  the  mind  had  first 
to  interpret  the  sign  aright,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the  thing 
aignified.  The  mind  does  not  thus  look  back  upon  itself  ere  it 
looks  out  on  visible  things ;  but  instanter  and  at  once  it  holds 
converse  with  these  through  the.organs  of  sense ;  and  what  our 
author  so  well  calls  '^  the  immediatecy  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,"  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  fipom  our  desire  to  keep  this  process  clear  and  un- 
encumbered, and  because  we  would  preserve  for  it  all  its  own 
undoubted  simplicity,  that  we  demur  to  the  proposed  substitution 
of  Mr.  Morell,  when,  for  Dr.  Reid's  account  of  perception,  that 
it  is  altogether  an  act  of  the  mind,  he  affirms  that  the  very  essence 
of  perception  consists  in  the  felt  relation  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter. Now,  there  can  be  no  relation  felt  between  mind  and  matter 
at  the  time  when  the  mind  is  not  in  thought.  And  what  we 
affirm  is,  that  matter  might  be  perceived^  and  with  the  strongest 
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sopso  and  conviction  in  the  mind  of  its  reality,  when  the  mtp4 
itself  is  altogether  out  of  the  reckoning,  or  when  no  reflex  vipw 
is  taken  of  mind  at  all.    In  childhood,  when  most  assuredly  th^re 
is  the  strongest  possible  conviction  of  the  realily  of  external 
things,  there  is  then  a  direct  view  taken  of  objects,  and  nopmig, 
more.    The  mind  does  not  then  take  any  cognizance,  or  any  re-' 
flex  view  at  all  of  itself.    Even  Fichte  or  Morell  for  him.  can  tell 
us,  that  "  the  mind,  however,  is  at  first  unconscious  of  its  r^. 
movemients ;  it  is  entirely  sunk  in  its  own  involuntary  represw- 
tations,  as  though  they  were  external  objects ;  its  whole  being  is^ 
altogether  of  the  spontaneous*  kind;    it  is  as  yet  only  potebtiallyi 
ihat,  which  it  may  afterwards  by  reflection  become  actuaUy ."•—•, 
(^MoreUy  ii.,  81.)    Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  perception  and  oeli^, 
in  cliildhood.    It  is  perception  alone,  ana  witnout  reflectioi^. 
which  has  all  to  do  with  it.    Our  views  then,  are  wholly  oMea-' 
tive ;  and  siu'ely  Mr.  Morell  will  not  aflSrm  that  the  grouna  pa . 
which  in  childhood  we  believe  the  reality  of  external  things  is 
not  the  very  ground  on  which  we  believe  the  same  in  manhqiod,,, 
Surely  there  is  not  one  ground  for  this  belief  in  childhood,  and, 
another  jground  for  it  in  manhood.  Now,  it  would  clear  off  many . 
perplexities  from  this  argument  were  it  once  admitted,  that  in  ' 
the  business  of  perception  the  mind's  regards  are  altogether  ob-' 
jective.    It  is  not  more  necessary  to  be  conscious  of  the  mind- 
in  the  business  of  perceiving,  than  to  be  conscious  of  the  eye  . 
in  the  business  of  seeing ;  or  the  consciousness  of  mind  is  as 
little  an  ingredient  of  perception  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
eye  is  an  ingredient  of  sight.    Doubtless,  the  mind  itself  is  indis- 
pensable to  perception,  just  as  it  is  to  all  its  other  fimctions ;  but 
it  follows  not  that  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  or  any  reflex  view 
of  it,  is  therefore  indispensable.   We  can  perceive  without  thinks 
ing  of  the  mind,  as  we  can  see  witliout  thinking  of  the  eye.  There 
lies  a  subtle  misunderstanding  in  that  we  confound  the  mind  it- 
self with  our  thought  or  our  knowledge  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
conseouence  has  been,  that  undue  mixing  up  of  the  subjective 
with  tne  objective  in  which  chiefly  it  is  float  the  erratic  move- 
ments of  the  German  philosophy  have  taken  rise. 

But  notwithstanding  this  preliminary  difference  between  ow . 
author  and  ourselves,  we  feel  quite  sure  he  will  agree  with  us,  iu 
that  whatever  be  the  inaccuracies  of  language  mto  which  Dr.  . 
Reid  may  have  fallen,  we  have  not  overstated  his  real  principid 


*  The  reader  is  requeeted  to  bear  in  imnd  this  admisaon  of  the  German  philo- 
sopher, that  there  is  a  period  of  our  mental  history  anterior  to  reflexion  or  to  tha 
cognizance  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  wlicn  nevertheless  it  has 
the  strongest  possible  faith  in  the  objective  reality  of  sennble  things  ;  as  on  this  un- 
doubted tmtU  A  most  important  conclusion  will  be  faond  to  depend. 
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and  meaning  in  regard  to  the  perfect  simplicity  and  immediate-* 
riess  of  that  one  step,  cmd  only  onej  by  which,  through  our  or- 
Mns  of  sense,  we  come  at  our  belief  m  the  reality  of  external 
filings.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  his  "  common  sense"  philo- 
sophy. It  recognises  other  onginal  principles  in  the  constitution 
or  the  mind  beside  the  one  now  specified,  and  by  winch  we  be- 
lieve in  the  reaUty  of  things  sensible.  There  are  other  things  be- 
^de  these,  for  example  things  necessary  and  immutable,  of 
which  he  siays  that  "  although  not  immediate  objects  of  percep- 
tion,, they  may  be  immediate  objects  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.*' 
He  farther  says,  "  that  it  were  impossible  to  derive  some  of  our 
i]|iost  important  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection,  as  Mr.  Locke 
has'defitied  them  f  and  that  by  our  understanding,  that  is  by  our 
judgipg  and  reasoning  powers,  we  are  furnished  with  many  simple 
ana  cingmal  notions.  Again,  that  we  have  other  ideas  than  those 
of  sensation  or  of  reflection,  in  the  confined  sense  which  Mr.  Locke 
aigcribes  to  it,  which  other  ideas  are  present  to  the  mind  when  it 
defiiiea,  when  it  distinguishes,  when  it  judges,  when  it  reasons, 
fjoTuiiher  about  things  material  or  intellectual;  and  that  by  these 
powers  our  minds  are  furnished,  not  only  with  many  simple  atud 
original. notions,  but  with  all  our  notions  which  are  accurate  and 
weU'definedJ  and  which  alone  are  the  proper  materials  of  reason- 
ing—none  of  these  being  notions  of  the  objects  of  sense,  or  notions 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  in  other  words,  they  are  fiir- 
mihed  to  the  mind  in  another  way  than  by  the  faculties  of  exter- 
nal or  internal  observation.  He  did  not  share  in  the  error  of  Dr. 
Ferguson,  that  human  knowledge  is  confined  entirely  to  the  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  to  the  deduction  from  these  of  general  rules ; 
biit  denied  that  experience  or  observation  is  the  only  source  from 
which  truth  can  be  derived,  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain intellectual  and  necessary  judgments  beyond  the  bounds  of  all 
experience.  We  might  here  state  some  of  the  ideas  which  do  not 
come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  sensation — as  tlie  ideas  of  space, 
of  time,  of  causSity,  of  personal  identity,  of  substance,  of  good 
and  evil — ^to  wliich  last  or  moral  ideas,  we  should  add  those  ideas 
of  quantity  and  number  which  form  the  materials  of  all  abstract 
mathematical  reasoning.  These  ideas  do  not  take  their  origin  in 
theobservational  faculties, neither  areour  notions  or  beliefs  regard- 
ing them  derived  from  experience. 

•Now,  for  comparing  tne  Scottish  and  German  philosophies, 
whether  as  it  respects  their  similarities  or  their  difierences,  it  is 
of  importance  to  mark  how  far  these  primary  beliefs  of  Dr.  Reid 
are  at  one  with  the  primitive  judgments  of  Kant,  or  with  his 
forms  of  the  understanding.  They  may  have  been  better  named 
by  the  latter  of  these  two  philosophers — ^he  may  have  probed  more 
^eeply  into  their  foundations;  or  rather^  perhaps,  into  their  methods 
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of  development — ^he  may  have  constructed  a  ftiUer  and  liiotfe  HO" 
curate  list  of  them ;  ana  without  pronouncing  on  his  scheme  ft* 
their  application,  or  by  which  he  would  bring  his  cateeorieis  to  bear 
on  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  it  mi^t  be  ftiTly  toneeded| 
that  altogether  he  had  enlarged,  and,  in  some  respects,  ametided- 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid.  Yet  let  us  not^  bemuse  of  th»  at* 
tered  nomenclature  or  the  new  garb  that  has  been  thrown  otm* 
them^  let  us  not  overlook  the  substantial  identity,  and  that  m  the 
most  important  respect  of  all,  between  the  principles  of  thfe  SecJfr* 
tish  school,  and  those  from  which  Kant  had  earned  his  chief  rdp«rt»^ 
tion.  The  ^at  step,  in  feet,  for  our  deliverance  from  tht^  sens^ 
tionalism  of  Locke,  and  the  consequent  scepticism  of  Berkelw  and 
Hume,  was  first  taken  in  this  country — and  this  by  the  establish-* 
nlent  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  senses  were  not  the  only  inlds  of 
our  knowledge ;  but  that  there  were  other  and  higher  principles 
of  belief  bound  up  with  the  interior  conditions  and  structure  of  the 
mind  itself,  and  existing  apart  from  or  anterior  to  all  experience^ 
although  it  may  have  been  experience  which  at  first  evolved  them. 
It  forms  a  main  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Reid's  system,  that  the  in* 
tellect  has  notions  and  beliefs  from  within  itself,  and  not  derived 
j&pm  converse  with  the  outer  world ;  although  in  coming  forth  to 
hold  such  converse,  it  may,  in  virtue  of  these  its  inherent  princi- 
ples and  powers,  be  enabled  to  arrange  and  systematize,  and  to 
apprehend  many  relations  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  yet 
between  objects  which  are  presented  by  the  senses  to  its  conten^lsr 
tion.  On  this  subject  we  can  perceive  no  originality  in  Kant^  and 
this  notwithstanding  1:he^  distinction  which  he  makes  between  the 
matter  of  our  knowledge  and  the  form  of  it — ^the  one  supplied  to 
us  by  the  sensitive  faculty,  and  the  other  by  the  understanding. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  make  a  wide  and  most  important  deviation^ 
but  such  a  deviation  as  led  the  speculative  world  back  again  to 
that  abyss  of  scepticism  from  which  Reid  had  delivered  the  pre- 
vious generation.  Had  Kant  kept  closer  by  the  Scottish  phiIo«- 
sophy,  or  made  a  further  extension  of  its  principles,  it  would  have 
prevented  all  that  is  sceptical  or  pyrrhonic  in  those  numerotis  8h^»» 
tems  of  Germany,  to  which  his  own  philosophy  has  given  biitfa. 

And  here  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Reid's  tmn 
homely,  though  it  may  oe  not  very  academic  phraseology,  and 
scarcely  recognised  now-a-days  as  the  language  of  men  otucience^ 
It  did  the  required  service,  notwithstanding;  and  what  was  of  avail 
then  against  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Britain,  should,  in  our  humble  e0« 
timation,  be  of  like  avail  now  against  the  pyrrhonism  of  Grermany. 
^  In  the  impression  made  by  external  objects  upon  the  mind,  to 
distinguished  two  things — ^the  sensation  and  the  perception,  br 
which  latter  faculty  it  is  that  we  have  an  immediate  and  irreisasti- 
ble  conviction  of  the  realitp^  of  these  objects*    And;  in  prooeediiij| 
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to  the  other  fundamental  laws  of  humati  belief,  which  are  tanta- 
mount to  the  primitive  judgments  of  Kant,  he  also  distinguished 
between  two  things,  the  notion  and  the  belief.  Had  these  judg- 
ments been  but  notions,  and  nothing  else,  then  would  he  have 
dealt  with  them  just  as  he  did  with  uie  mere  sensations,  viewed 
them  but  as  mental  phenomena,  and  looked  no  farther.  But  if,  be^ 
side  being  notions,  they  are  also  beliefs,  then,  though  when  re- 
garded only  as  acts  of  belief,  they  are  but  mental  phenomena  and 
nothing  more,  yet,  as  every  belief  implies  an  object,  a  something 
that  is  believed — he  carried  forward  his  contemplation  to  these  obi» 
jects,  and  under  that  law  of  belief  which  he  himself  promulgated, 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  treat  them  as  realities.  And  most 
assuredly,  in  thus  treating  them,  he  did  no  more  than  what  all  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  had  done  before  him.  Dr.  Reid 
may  have  been  the  first  to  proclaim  the  law  j  but  most  assuredly  he 
did  not  make  it,  nor  did  his  proclamation  of  it  tend  at  all  to  its  en- 
forcement, or  add  in  the  least  to  its  p*actical  authority — ^for  thia 
law  of  man's  primary  beliefs  is  as  old  as  the  species,  and  has  been 
most  faithfully  and  implicitly  acted  upon  throughout  all  its  gene- 
rations. Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  calls  them  judg- 
ments, yet  treats  them  but  as  notions — for  judgments  though  they 
be,  the  things  judged  of  are  no  things  at  all,  or  but  mere  nothing 
in  his  estimation.  As  mere  noumena,  the  mind  is  their  only  domi- 
cile ;  and  certainly  if  they  were  but  notions  or  conceptions,  we 
should,  in  studying  or  holding  converse  with  them,  keep  within  the 
mind  as  their  proper  and  only  home.  But  as  they  are  beliefs,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  go  in  quest  of  the  things  that  are  believed ; 
and  then  with  some  of  them,  at  least,  we  shall  find  ourselves  car- 
ried forth  from  the  subjective  region  of  the  noumena  within  to  the 
objective  region  of  the  phenomena  around  us.  The  beliefs  have 
their  occupancy  in  the  former ;  but  the  things  believed  have  their 
occupancy,  their  locum  standiy  their  verification  and  their  beitig  in 
the  latter  of  these  two  regions. 

It  is  difficult,  in  few  words,  to  make  the  leading  principle  of 
Kant  intelligible  to  the  reader  who  may  not  yet  have  studied  him. 
But  let  us  attempt  this  as  briefly  as  we  may.  He  assigns  two 
fundamental  sources  for  our  knowledge— the  senses  and  the  un- 
derstanding. By  the  former,  we  receive  impressions  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  outer  world,  such,  perhaps,  as  an  inferior  ani- 
mal receives  who  may  have  no  higher  faculty  than  the  sen6e$ 
alone.  By  the  latter  we  are  enabled  to  thuik  of  these  phenomena, 
^d  so  to  view  them  in  certain  lights,  or  according  to  certain 
relations,  and  hence  to  invest  them  with  certain  properties  of 
which  the  inferior  animals  have  no  idea.  In  the  performance  of 
this  office,  it  proceeds  according  to  certain  laws,  termed  by  Kant 
forms  of  the  titiderstandinff^  whence  issue  its  own  primitive  jud^ 
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mmta  of  the  erode  material  that  has  been  furnished  by  thejsen$es| 
which  judgmaits  are  not  derived  from  the  experience,  but  are 
mven  forth  by  the  understanding  itself  in  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  inherently  and  originally  belongs  to  it.  It  is  by  the 
souses  that  we  receive  our  intuitions  of  outward  objects.  It  is  by 
the  imderstanding  that  we  receive  our  conceptions  r^arding  Ihem. 
But  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  the  reader  witli 
the  following  extract  from  Kant  himself : — 

"Of  these  two  faculties,  the  one  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  otben 
Without  the  sensational  faculty  (la  senminUtf)  no  ol:)ject  would  be  gifeiv 
to  us;  without  the  understanding,  none  would  be  thoaght.  Q[W 
thoughts  without  material  (without  matter)  are  void.  Intuition&  witl^ 
out  conceptions  are  blind.  Therefore,  it  is  altogether  as  necessary  to. 
make  our  conceptions  sensible  (that  is,  to  apply  them  to  the  objects 
which  intuition  furnishes),  as  it  is  to  make  our  intuitions  intelligible 
(that  is,  to  bring  them  under  our  conceptions).  These  two  powers  or 
capacities  cannot  exchange  their  functions.  The  understanding  cannot 
seize  intuitively  on  anything,  and  the  senses  cannot  think  an3rthing. 
It  is  only  from  their  union  that  cognition  arises.  But  we  must  not 
confound  their  respective  places,  but  ought,  if  we  would  abide  in  the 
truth,  to  distinguish  them  careMly.'* — Critick  of  Pure  Reasm. 

Now,  we  are  quite  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  distinction.  Let 
our  senses  be  held  as  the  organs  by  which  we  admit  from  without, 
those  phenomena  that  constitute  tie  rude  and  unshaped  material 
of  our  notions ;  and  let  the  understanding  be  held  as  the  seat  of  the . 
notions,  or  primitive  judgments,  as  they  are  termed  by  Kant,  and 
which  he  draws  out  into  so  many  categories.     But  we  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  these  judgments  or  categories  are  altogether 
subjective,  so  as  to  have  no  counterpart  realities  in  the  outer, 
world — or  that  they  "  never  can  be  allowed  to  make  good  any- 
kind  of  objective  knowledge  whatever,"  (Morelly  i.,  215)— or,  a3^ 
Cousin  expresses  it  in  his  accoimt  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that, 
the  intuitions  of  sense  represent  objects,  but  that  the  conceptions, 
of  the  understanding  represent  nothing.     Now,  it  is  here  where 
the  pjrrrhonism  of  Kant  be^ns,  and  it  is  here  that  we  would  take . 
our  stand  against  him.    Without  the  understanding,  we  might., 
not  have  been  able  to  form  a  notion  of  unity,  the  first  of  his  cater, 
gories.    But  present  me  with  a  single  object,  as  with  the  sole 
tree  in  a  field,  and  I  am  just  as  sure  of  there  being  one  tree  thepe^ 
ajid  only  one,  as  of  there  being  a  tree  at  all.     Or  let  there  be 
four  trees,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  plurality — the  second  of  his  cate-. 
gories — and  I  am  just  as  sure  of  the  objects  being  really  fouiTi, 
uiough  without  the  understanding  I  never  could  nave  couhte4. 
them,  as  the  senses  have  made  me  sure  of  the  objects  themsel^i^ 
Or  let  my  attention  be  directed  to  a  stone  of  enormous  size  and. 
weight;  m^  in  which  J  am  led  by  my  vinderstanding  to  C9nc9ivc[^ 
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botli  an  accident  and  a  substance — ^the  seventh  of  his  x^t^orieB 
— ^I  do  more  than  conceive  o(  these;  I  believe  that  otitside  6f 
me  there  lies  a  body  having  the  objective  reality  of  great  heavi<« 
ness^  and  of  a  substratum  withal  or  a  matter  that  sustains  this 
property  and  all  the  others  which  belong  to  it  Or,  lastly,  and 
to  make  nse  of  his  own  example,  let  me  fall  in  with  the  boidhr  cf 
a  inturdered  man,  then,  by  his  eighth  category  of  caiue  and  eflnc^ 
the  murder  will  instantly  suggest  the  notion  of  a  murderer.  Bui 
it  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will  as  instantly  and  powerfully 
suggest  the  conviction  of  a  murderer;  and  this  causautjr,  whicn 
he  would  represent  as  having  no  other  locale  than  in  the  mi^d, 
or  as  being  merely  a  law  of  human  thought,  we,  and  every  man 
else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  believe  as  firmly  as  in  our  own  ex- 
istence, to  have  had  its  locaie  in  the  outer  world, — or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  these  two 
objects,  the  murderer  and  the  murdered,  have  had  as  sure  place 
and  fulfilment,  not  within  us  but  without  us,  on  the  spot  where 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  as  the  objects  themselves  have. 

We  are  told  by  Cousin  that  the  great  reform  of  mental  Bcienoe 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was  after* 
wards  taken  up  in  Germany,  and  in  the  hands  of  Kant  was 
mightily  extended.  But  the  truth  is,  that  if  Kant  had  made  a 
fiiller  surrender  of  himself  to  our  Scottish  philosbphy,  it  would 
have  saved  him  from  his  worst  and  greatest  error.  It  is  true 
that,  in  partial  concurrence  with  Dr.  Reid,  he  did  make  surrende^ 
of  that  Pyrrhonism  which  Hume  and  Berkeley  had  before  planted 
in  our  organs  of  sense,  these  outworks,  as  it  were,  of  the  mental 
constitution.  But  it  was  only  to  carry  with  him  this  pyrrhonism 
entu^  to  the  citadel  of  the  inteUect,  for  its  expulsion  firom  whence 
anew  battle  must  be  fought — a  battle  to  which  both  Morell,  and 
even  Cousin  himself,  give  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound.  It  is 
our  confident  persuasion  that  the  fiill  and  conclusive  victory  can 
be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  calling  in  the  aid  dt  our 
common-sense  philosophy,  when  all  it  will  have  to  do  is  just  to 
fight  its  old  battle  over  again.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  belief,  which  cleared  away  idealism  from 
the  region  of  the  senses,  and  it  is  only  the  re-assertion  of  these 
that  can  clear  it  away  from  the  higher  region  of  the  understands 
inff.  Meanwhile,  a  certain  crude  material  of  things  which,  though 
only  termed  phenomena,  are  admitted  to  be  real,  with  a  cnrioiiB 
investiture  of  properties  and  forms  affirmed  to  be  nnreal— this  is 
all  which,  at  the  hands  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  we  have  for  a 
universe. 

But  there  is  another  distinction  made  between  these  two.  The 
sensational  faculty,  (la  sensilnlitSy)  is  viewed  as  altogether  pas- 
sive ;  and  this  passiveness  is  termed  its  receptivity.    It  receivee 
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ill  imp098siDB8  from  pbei^omeoa  without ;  m^  tli0  |?«^q?^8estotbM 
yLym  di  these,  called  also  intuitionsi  are  held  to  be  pufe.reaftlto 
ef  the  maBBer  in  which  it  has  been  ageoted  by  the  DbeBpme&a* 
Whereas  the  undeFstauding  is  said  to  be  a  fiusolty  ot  Yfki^  thi) 
development  is  spontaneous.  The  one  is  deemed  to  be  A  9fLf»r 
tity,  tiiB  other  a  power.  If  the  former  be  a  receiv^ri  the  l#(ti^  }s 
rno^n  of  as  a  giyer-^r-^^  as  giving  fQntn  and  figure  to  th^  m^t^iUl 
l9dmished  by  sensation.''  {Morell,  i.y  808.)  Now  w^  ave  quila 
willing  to  admit,  that,  while  it  is  ojily  by  the  inimtims  of.  Biems^ 
We  come  into  converse  with  phenomena  at  idl,  we  could  pot  witfar 
pmt  the  €on0€ption8  of  the  understanding  apprehend  the  relatfeni 
eS  the  phenomena  to  each  other,  or  the  various  forms  aod  c^t^r 
Ipories  which  we  attach  to  them.  But  we  iqsist  that  when  lookr 
ing  outward  on  any  scene  of  contemplation,  the  relatioiis  and 
forms  suggested  by  things  within  our  view  are  something  m^re 
than  objects  of  conception.  They  are  objects  o£  belief-^r^  b^efi 
the  acts  of  which  have  their  standing-place  in  the  mind,  hot  ^ 
objects  of  which  have  their  standing^lace  in  the  sce^e  thfitis 
before  us.  The  understanding  is  said  to  be  a  formal  and  retfpla^ 
tive.&Gulty,  But  we  do  not  go  forth  to  form  and  to  refi^lite« 
The  forms  and  j^egukriti^s  are  previously  there ;  and  the  iu|d^ 
standing,  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  pow^  of  r^offlwilig 
liiemy  r^ards  them  as  so  mcmy  ol^'ective  realities.  Thiis  ^^tmthn 
<vgan  wiUiin  the  human  soul,"  {Moreflj  ii.,  608.)  is  just  a«  UttJkl 
ei^eative  and  as  much  receptive  as  are  the  organs  of  sexwe.  j|  ia 
tra%  that  we  can  direct  the  understanding  by  our  power  of  attoar 
Ifott,  just  as  we  ean  direct  the  eye  by  our  power  of  lookiqg*  Bufr 
the  view  taken  by  the  one  is  as  much  a  result  from  the  state  of 
lyings  without  as  is  the  view  impressed  upcm  the  other,  and  th9 
heliefii  to  which  it  leads  us  stand  as  little  in  need  of  being  tefifi§4 
by  any  logical  or  philosophical  deduction  whatever.  It  is  of  iiiw 
portance  to  guard  and  limit  the  expressions  which  th^  di^pl^ 
and  admirers  of  Kant  are  so  apt  to  fall  into.  For  ex^mple^  tha 
understanding  is  spoken  of  as  being,  in  contradistinction  to  tha 
senses,  an  active  and  camtrucHve  Acuity }  and  the  cifimtructi(m§ 
that  have  been  attempted  under  this  idea  of  it  are  fimong  the 
worst  estravaj^eies  of  German  speculation.  The  ivill,  too,  h$tf 
been  vested  with  such  a  command  over  this  constructive  inte|^ 
lept,  that  in  fiKuning  their  schemes  of  a  universe,  it  might  well  be 
said  ef  Schelling  wd  others-r-that  they  construct  at  plMauPBk 
And  even  those  of  them  who  are  not  disposed  to  take  any  iight 
beyond  the  actual  stable  ol^eetive  universe  in  which  thev  mid 
themselves,  will  still  speak  of  it,  not  as  being  a  goodly  and  wettr 
Qvd^ed  system  in  itself,  but  mther  as  a  chaoq  of  shapeless  and 
oeude  phenomena,  without  form  and  void,  which  tne  sensefu 
these  orgaofi  of  the  outer  mfm>  hi^ve  gi^th^red  £rom  thj^  rude  iin4 
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primitive  outfield  and  got  within  their  hold— thence  to  be  jbakotn 
up  as  raw  material  into  the  inann&ctory  of  th^  intellect^  by  whoie 
powers  and  primitive  judgments  it  is  that  they  are  put  in  oi*der 
and  elaborated  into  a  sort  of  painting,  or  panorama,  or  phanto^^ 
m^oria  of  their  own  making, 

Sttt  returning  to  Kant,  as  being  a  disciple  at  first  of  tiia  LejUif^ 
liitaian-Wolfian  school  of  philosophy,  it  is  to  be  expected  of  his 
own  philosophy  that  we  might  there  discern  the  traces  of  his  de^ 
scent  from  his  old  and  illustrious  master.  Every  one  knows  til|# 
celebrated  aphorism  cited  by  Locke  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,-^ 
"  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu  j"  and  of  the  no 
less  celebrated  addition  which  Leibnitz  made  to  it,  when,  in  his 
reply  to  the  English  philosopher,  he  returned  it  in  this  extended 
form, — "  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,  nid 
inteltectus  ipse.'*  There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  of  Madame 
de  Stael — "  From  this  principle  is  derived  all  that  new  philosoe^ 
phy  which  exercises  so  much  influence  over  the  mind  of  Geiv 
many."  But  the  question  is,  have  they  made  a  legitimate  dwif 
vation  from  it  ? 

What  is  true  of  the  intellect  being  in  the  intellect,  must  W 
also  true  of  all  its  contents.  Let  us  grant  that  the  primitirii 
judgments  of  Kant  form  part  of  these  contents ;  and  our  format 
question  recurs,  whether  are  these  judgments  but  coneeptieBS,  or 
are  they  beliefs  ?  It  were  a  false  psychology  which  should  give  i^ 
wrong  deliverance  upon  this  question.  If  they  are  really  bo^ 
liefs,  and  yet  are  proceeded  with  as  if  they  were  only  conceptioniL 
this  were  a  misunderstanding  of  the  actual  state  of  our  mental 
phenomena.  If  but  conceptions,  then  are  they  wholly  subjective^ 
nor  can  we  find  any  valid  outlet  from  these  to  thin^  olgecdve^ 
or  to  an  objective  world,  But  if  they  are  beliefs,  then  when  viewed^ 
only  as  acts  of  belief  are  they  subjective  also.  But  Ae  qnesA- 
tion  remains — if  beliefs,  what  are  the  objects  of  belief  what  BUtm. 
the  things  believed  ?  And  should  these  things  be  extmiaUto  tfi#» 
mind,  or  apart  from  the  mind — then  is  there  thus  and  at  ones* 
opened  up  a  ready  channel  from  the  subjective  to  the  objectively 
and  on  this  consideration  alone  should  we  contend  for  the  objedi^- 
tlve  reality  of  unity,  and  plurality,  and  causation,  and  snbstanw^, 
nay,  even  of  space  and  time — all  of  which  things  Kant  has^ 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  within  the  chambers  of  the* 
human  intellect.  The  consideration  now  stated  may  be  re^udii^- 
ted  as  too  plain,  and  all  the  more  so,  that  it  is  couched  m  tb4^* 
homely  and  common^sense  phraseology  of  Dr.  Beid.  N^verthe^- 
less,  it  is  the  very  consideration  on  which  the  scepticism  of  hi** 
day  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  reality  of  an  external  worid  wa#^ 
again  admitted  into  the  creed  of  philosophers ;  and  as  it  was  of' 
avail  then  in  making  valid  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  it  shotild! 
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h^  of  equal  avail  now  in  making  valid  the  testimony  of  the  intel- 
leot.    There  seems  no  alternative  between  the  admission  of  both 
and  the  rejection  of  both ;  and  if  space,  and  time,  and  cansntioQi 
and  substance,  and  number,  and  the  relations  of  quantity,  merely 
because  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  mind  in  another  war,  ai?e  to 
be  deprived  of  Si  objective  reality,  then  we  see  not  now  the 
outward  phenomena  should  be  permitted  to  retain  theirs ;  or  ho^ 
a  greater  deference  should  be  rendered  to  the  voice  of  the  seqs^ 
than  to  the  voice  of  the  higher  £Etculties.   It  does  seem  a  marve^ 
lous  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Kant^  that  he  should  thus  hi,y^ 
admitted  a  counterpart  reality  over  against  the  impressions  miaK^d 
upon  the  senses,  and  allowed  of  no  such  counterpart  to  the  ooij- 
ceptions  of  the  understanding.  Had  these  been  conceptions  aloto^, 
we  could  have  understood  and  have  agreed  with  him';  but  rapt:- 
ing,  as  they  do,  among  oiu' original  and  indestructible  belief  wfe 
cannot  but  charge  him  with  a  scepticism  in  every  way  as  invete- 
rate as  has  ever Ibeen  exemplified  m  the  history  of  human  specil- 
lation.    We  might  as  well  have  the  old  and  entire  sceptic&Uri 
of  David  Hume  back  again — ^for  certain  it  is  that  by  sotne  saiAi 
grievous  mismanagement  in  his  demonstration  as  Cuvierhiw 
charged  him  with,  has  Kant  both  sanctioned  and  given  ridi^  lb 
the  worst  excesses  of  those  who  followed  in  his  train.  "- 

But  even  Fichte  himself  among  the  first  and  most  disttnguliift- 
ed  of  these  followers,  will  bear  us  out,  in  the  principle  at  leltst'if 
what  we  are  contending  for,  even  that  tiiere  can  be  no  bdlbf 
without  an  object.  In  the  transition  which  he  made  firom  his^&jftt 
to  his  second  philosophy,  the  following  is  stated  to  have  beeniSbe 
process  of  thought  by  which  he  arrived  at  it :  } 

"  Allow  that  our  free  activity  represents  certain  notions  to  its^f, 
there  must  be,  thought  Fichte,  something  which  is  represented.  Here 
knowing  can  be  nothing,  unless  there  is  something  whidii  is  kno^' ; 
vnere  tanking  ciEin  be  nothing,  unless  there  is  something  WhicH-'is 
thought ;  and  mere  perception  can  be  nothing,  unless  there  iif  8(»M- 
(thing  which  is  perceived.  To  make  our  subjective  activity  in  tb^  oet 
of  knowing,  perceiving,  &c.,  the  dbsoluU^  is  to  suppose  that  the  onljrirea* 
lity  in  the  universe  is  a  perceiving  which  perceives  nothing,  a  tkuddog 
which  thinks  nothing,  a  knowing  which  knows  nothing."-*-y(^  S^  .b. 
193. 

After  this  we  might  well  admit  the  principle  of  Leibnitz,' tiiat 
Ithe  inteUect  itself,  with  all  its  contents  of  course,  is  in  the  intel- 
lect. But  if  there  are  beliefs  there,  and  the  objects  of  these  b^- 
iliefs  be  things  out  of  the  intellect,  it  is  surely  competent  for  xisio 
lomtertain  these  things ;  and,  in  obedience  to  our  own  men^l  ctm- 
«titation,  whose  prompt  and  powerful  biddings  should  be  heard, 
uay,  and  will  be  heara  above  all  the  voices  of  all  the  philosophers, 
Stis  alike  competent  for  us  to  believe  them.  Letus  then  go  forth 
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.«f>tl^e  intellect,  and  hold  our  heUeving  converse  with  the  things 
.outside,  which  JNTatnre  thus  tells. us  to  be  so  many  realities.  The 
b:f(Qsitipn  firom  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  is  by  a  way  opeia 
^  -all  men,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  attempts  o£  speculators 
.  k)  Dbstmct  and  to  darken  it. 

.  jBat  on  this  subject  we  have  met  with  nothing  more  satisfao- 

^.t(ff^.tban  the  following  pregnant  sentences  from  M.  Cousin,  wh^ 

:^ei^di])g  himself  agamst  t&  attacks  of  Schellin^,  who  is  disdain- 

ii4  of  pqrcfaoloOT,  and  affirms  that  it  cannot  conduct  to  theknow- 

)^gQ  pf^real  ol^ects  or  to  existences,  for  that  tins  were  stepping 

.  beypa^iisoidyprovince,  theprovince  of  conscioiwnes^ 

j^-iMi-the  consciousness,  is  purely  subjective.  Cousin,  on  the  other 

iiwd,  holds  that  there  is  a  faculty  within  us,  by  which  we  take 

^^nsci  knowledge  of  truth,  and  not  only  of  necessary  and  univer- 

.s^l  principles,  but  of  real  objects  or  existences;  and,  like  other 

^cwtmental  writers,  he  denominates  this  the  faculty  of  reo^oit.  Xet 

.  us  acquiesce  for  the  time  being  in  this  phraseology,  and  we  shall 

understand  the  force  of  the  questions  wnich  he  puts  to  Schelling 

^  U)\-the  introduction  to  his  History  of  Moral  Philosophy :  "  Is  ihS 

fficultp:  of  reason  less  legitimate  because  it  falls  und^  the  eye  of 

.eqnsciousness?     And  who  has  demonstrated  that  consciousness 

not  only  looks  upon  that  which  it  sees,  but  has  the  astonishing 

prc^^erty  of  metamorphosing  it  by  this  its  magical  look,  and  so  as 

to  inq^ose  upon  it  its  own  nature?^    Again,  ''  Reason  is  not 

ifjxuck  with  impotency  because  it  acts  under  the  eye  of  conscious- 

i^e^    It  does  not  for  jihat  change  its  nature.  It  aoes  not  lose  the 

..c^v^e  force  which  is  in  it,  and  me  wings  which  have  been  giveii 

to  it  to  attain  to  [the  knowledge  of]  beings,  and  so  rise  even  to 

Jlim  &om  whom  it  emanates.     Consciousness  attests  this  magnjr 

..'fioent  development  of  reason — it  does  not,  however,  make  the  de- 

X^pment,  nor  does  it  belong  to  it  to  alter  the  character  thereof." 

,  iWe  do  hope  that  our  reader  enters  into  these  replies.  Conscious- 

-ness mi^ht  depone  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain  knowihgfa- 

..cnldea  m  the  mind;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  usurp  the  office 

of  these  facultiea,  which  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  lose  the 

oPower  (rf  doing  Aeir  own  work  merely  because  consciousness  is 

locAdn^'on,  or  has  set  its  eyes  upon  them.     Or,  turning  back  to 

the  plain  language  of  Dr.  Reid,  consciousness  tells  us  of  certain 

J  j}^^8:.ia  the  mind.  But  if  we  will  only  distinguish,  like  our  own 

GommoUHsense  philosopher,  between  the  acts  of  belief  and  the 

pbJQcts  of  belief,  we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  it  is 

.that  consciousness  does  in. this  matter,  and  what  it  is  that  is  dbne 

by  our  other  faculties.    The  act  of  belief  is  a  subjective  thing ; 

:^nd  it  is  for  the  consciousness  to  take  cognizance  thereof,  as  this 

.  iii.itbe  faculty  which  has  to  do  with  things  subjective.    The  ob- 

:  J^  of  belief  or  thing.believed  may  be  out  of  the  mind,  and  thero* 
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ft>re  an  objective  thing — and  so  taken  cognizance  of  not  directly 
by^the  consciousness,  but  left  to  be  taken  cognizances  of  by  ita 
dWn  distinct  and  propiei*  faculty.  Consciousness  is  itself  a  know- 
ing feeulty,  and  its  office  is  to  tell  us  lirhat  is  in  the  mind ;  Unci 
therefore  what  the  other  knowing  faculties  of  the  raihd  Are.  But 
it  deals  not  with  the  objects  of  these  faculties — ^for  then  Irould  the 
censure  of  Mr.  Schelli'ng  hold  good,  that  it  was  stepping  beydiid 
its  prprince.  It  therefore  deals  not  with  the  objects  of  these  other 
faculties,  but  leaves  the  charge  and  cognizance  of  them  respect 
tively  to  the  faculties  themsdves.  We  humbly  think  that  Jhad 
Morell,  and  even  Cousin  himself  at  all  times  kept  this  distinc- 
tion in  view,  it  would  have  saved  certain  misapprehensions  or 
inisstatements  into  which  both  of  them  havci  fallen.  The  above 
extracts,  however,  from  Cousin,  give  the  clearest  possible  vieir 
of  the  distinct  provinces  of  consciousness  and  reason ;  of,  speaking 
inore  generally,  of  the  distinction  that  obtains  between  the  reflex 
View  which  consciousness  takes  of  the  faculties,  and  the  direct 
working  of  the  faculties  themselves. 

After  this  we  do  not  see  where  the  difficulty  lies  of  a  transitioi^ 
£rom  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  or  how  it  is  that  either  Cousin 
or  More]!  should  make  such  a  work  about  it.  If  consciousne9S 
depone  to  a  certain  primary  and  original  belief,  what  more  have 
we  to  do  than  give  ourselves  up  to  it,  and  follow  its  guidance  ove|r 
that  outer  domain  or  department  of  truth  which  belong  to  it  t 
X)r  if  consciousness  depone  to  the  existence  dnd  the  workings  of 
a  certain  factdty — call  it  reason  or  perception-^what  more  niiye 
we  to  do  than  jiist  to  learn  of  that  faculty  the  informations  which 
it  gives  ?— authoritative  informations  they  of  course  will  be,  iui4 
"isudb  as  should  carry  the  belief  of  the  whole  human  race  along 
,with  them,  seeing  that  they  are  dictated  by  the  resistless  ana 
fiandamentallaws  of  the  human  understanding.  Once  that  tii/e 
way  is  opened  up  between  a  sound  psychology  and  a  sound  on* 
tfdogy,  or  rather  between  psychologvand  all  the  olgective  sciences, 
let  us  walk  on  that  way  with  conndent  footstep,  and  not  stfll  be 
Ijrbping  for  it — not  still  be  laying  at  the  foundation,  instead  of 
going  on  unto  perfection.  But  one  or  two  extracts  irom  SforeB 
inust  be  presented  to  the  reader  ere  the  conclusion  can  be  ftilly 
made  out  that  we  want  to  impress  upon  him. 

In  his  Critiaue  on  James  Mill,  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  work| 
litre  have  the  following  important  passage :— - 

<<  Now  we  believe  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  case  shews,  that 
ruaon  has  as  much  right  to  assure  us  of  the  nature  and  existence  of 
being  or  substance,  as  perception  has  to  assure  us  of  the  phenomena 
that,  we  term  qualities ;  that  just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  an 
outward  intuition  of  the  one  by  the  senses,  so  we  have  an  inward  liitui- 
tion  of  the  other  by  the  reason.    The  cogniz^ce  of  attributes  by  pd*» 
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e^ption  is  as  inuoli  a  subjective  process,  as  much  a  pelrt  df  M j  iiiwfird 
consciousness,  as  is  the  cognizance  of  matter  ot  substance  by  the 
reason ;  and  if  we  deny-  the  validity  of  the  latter,  there  is  no  superior 
^idence  why  we  should  accept  that  of  the  former^  As  well  may  we, 
in  &ct,  reject  the  quality  itself  as  an  objective  phenomenon,  as  the 
substratum  in  which  it  adheres.  W6  know  the  properties  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  says  our  f^uthor,  because  we  have  sensations  Which  con- 
vey them.  But  what  are  sensations  except  states  of  mind  f  If  si  state 
6f  inind  termed  sensation  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  propeiiies,  why 
play  not  a  state  of  mind  termed  intuition  or  reason  give  us  the  knbW- 
kidge  of  substance  f  Reason  has  as  much  right  to  take  us*out  6fowrseh>eii 
VJS  perception^  cthd  if  the  one  cannot  assert  objective  vaHdity,  neither  can  Mi 
Mer.  There  is  no  valid  medium,  therefbre,  as  it  seems  to  us,  between 
«0mfiletd  subjective  idealism,  like  that  of  Fichte,  on  the  one  side,  and 
tiie  admission  of  ontology  as  a  proper  branch  of  scientific  invesHgatie^ 
on  the  other."— -Vol.  i.,  p.  828» 

The  sentence  marked  by  ourselves  in  italics  forms  with  us  an 
allHSufficienty  and  indeed  the  only  reAitation  a^ainat  the  scepti- 
cism of  Kant  and  his  followers.  It  is  identicafwith  the  refuted 
iion  of  Dr.  Beid  against  the  scepticism  of  David  Hume,  and  by 
which  he  vindicated,  not  the  objective  reality  alone  of  sensible 
things,  t^en  cognizance  of  by  tne  faculty  of  perception,  but  of 
things  intellectud,  which  are  taken  cognizance  of  by  othei*  and 
BJglier  faculties.  It  is  true  that  Eeid  had  not  learned  to  refer 
these  latter  judgments  to  the  one  faculty  of  reason,  as  Kant  and 
Cousin  do.  But  practically  there  is  a  full  agreement  between 
kfoi  and  the  latter  of  these  two  philosophers — although  the  forin^ 
bf  them,  in  differing  from  Beid,  and  oecause  misled  by  his  olim 
exclusive  tendencies  to  the  subjective,  fell  into  a  sad  aberration^ 
to  the  grievous  and  irreparable  damage  both  of  his  own  philo- 
sc^hy  and  that  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  The  reader  will 
itot  ml  to  observe,  that  while,  in  the  above  extract  from  MorelL 
he  .assigns  to  perception,  as  distinct  from  reason,  the  oiHce  crx 
assuring  us  of  the  reality  of  phenomena,  it  would  ajppear,  from 
our  brief  extracts  of  Cousin,  that  with  him  it  is  the  office  of 
reason  to  assure  us  of  all  reality  whatever.  This,  to  the  vast 
niajority  of  British  readers,  is  an  unwonted  application  of  the 
term,  nor  would  they  at  once  understand  by  "  reason"  any  other 
than  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  But  reason,  by  the  new  classifi- 
cation or  new  nomenclature,  is  now  imderstood  to  be  the  &culty 
of  a  direct  and  immediate  apperception  of  existences,  whether  it 
be  of  our  own  exbtence,  or  that  of  things  apart  from  ourselves- 
Beason,  therefore,  differs  from  reasoning,  or  ^^  la  raieerC^  from 
"  le  raisonnement!^ 

But  ere  we  proceed  farther,  we  must  present  another  extract- 
from  HareU,  taken  from  his  estimate  of  Pr«  Beid  ;<-• 
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4  «  We^annot  but  regard  it,  howeyer,  as  unfortimate,  that  Reid  diould 
have  framed  his  idea  of  mental  phUosophy  so  completelj  upon  the 
model  of  the  natural  sciences,  that  he  should  have  determined  to  con- 
fine it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  psychology,  and  attempt  noth^ag 
>eyond  the  mere  elassification  of  phenomena.  The  psychologic 
metkody  which  he  followed,  we  regard  as  excellent,  nay,  as  ilie  only 
true  one,  snce  it  is  absolutelynecessanr  to  determine  the.  po^ar  and 
validity  of  the.  instrument  by  which  all  our  knowledge  is  .acquired, 
before  w:e  define  what  that  knowledge  is,  and  to  what  extent  it  can 
reach..  .But  is  it  necessary  to  pause,  when  we  have  classified  the 
various  mental  phenomena  which  every  day's  experience  gives  us^  ap^ 
altogether  interdict  any  further  ad^^ancement ?  True  it  is^,  thki^ 
lure^ableto  perceive  nothing  beyond  phenomena,  but  ate  we  on  tlmt 
a^unt  to  neglect  the  deductions  of  reason,  the  loftiest  of  our  fk0ttl- 
^,  when  it  would  lead  into  the  region  of  existence  itself!  WlJether 
we  will  or  notj  we  must  allow  some  ontolc^ical  conclusions,  inasBittdi 
as  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  attributes  either  of  matter  or  mind  Ynik- 
out  the 'notion  of  a'^  substance  in  which  they  adhere.  As  far  as  ex- 
^>erience  goes,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  call  a  material  object  a 
cluster. of  qualities,  or  to  denominate  mind  a  combination  of  powers, 
but  reason  does  not  allow.  u&  to  stop  until  we  have  added  a  aubstraiiun 
to.  which  bptb.qualitles  and  powers  belong.  If  all  the  pure  and  legiti- 
mate deductions  of  our  reason  are  included  in  the  idea  of  psycholo^, 
W^are  content  to  confine  philosophy  within  its  limits;  but  if  not^  then 
wis  contend  for  a  sdence  of  ontology,  that  has  for  its  matter  all  that 
belongs' to  the  essence  of  man,  of.  the  universe,  and  of  God,  viewji^ 
them  as  dbjenstive  realities,  whose  existence  we  never  coidd  aastutfe 
fi^  the  mere  observation  of  phenomena,  could  never  *dedt][e(^lijy 
Ibgieal  prdeesses,  biit  which  we  draw  as  the  necessary  condttadbns  i£ 
our  higher  reason.  In  this  way  we=  should  be  led  into  a  lofi&er  regidb 
of  thought,  to  a  kiiid  oi prima  phiU>sopkidj  where  the  science^  of  Jtrnnj, 
of  matter,  and  of 'Deity,  all  unite  in  one."-rV6l.  ii,  pp.  239^  240. 

The  charge  whidi  he  here  prefers  against  the  Scottish  school, 
aikd' which  both  Kant  and  Cousin  had  made  beford  him,  iff  re- 
peated in  various  other  passages,  as,  when  speaking  of  tlio«e  :Wbo 
fbllow  the  psrjrchological  method,  he  says  that  ^^  they  give  us^'fi^ 
the  most  part,  a  valid  philoaophy,  but  too  otten  a  shallow  one/' 
Again— i-'^  Scotland,  -true  to  its  principles  of  ^  common  sense,'  has 
insisted  on  the  validity  of  those  ideas  which  appear  to  be'li» 
natural  product  of  the  numan  reason^  and  resisted  every  attempt 
to  resolve  them  into  sensational  elements ;  and  Germany,  boldiy 
gr^pling  with  the  deepest  questions  of  ontology,  has  drawna 
broad  distinction  between  the  phenomenal  world,  as  viewed  by 
the'sensesy  and  the  real  world,  as  comprehended  by  the  intellect*-' 
Xiastlyi— «<  The  English  and  Scottish  writers  generally  interdict 
the  ontological  branch  of  philosophy,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach 
ofv  our  facilities.  Intelleetoal  science  with  them  is  confined,  for 
tbe  most  part,  to  psyohology,  that  is,  to  tbe  imalysis  and  classifi- 
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cation  of  our  mental  phenomena."  We  beg  that  our  readers  will 
re-perose  both  the  paragraphs  and  the  sentences  that  we  have 
now  taken  from  Morell,  Siat  they  might  better  understand  where- 
in it  is  that  we  agree,  and  wherein  we  difier  with  him,  and  not 
with  him  only,  but  with  the  continental  philosophy  in  general,  as 
contrasted  with  our  own. 

Firsty  then,  we  most  cordially  unite  with  Mr.  Morell  in  afflrm- 
Jjag  the  as  great  objective  reality  of  those  things  which  the  reason 
tales  cognizance  of,  as  of  those  which  are  taken  cognizance  of  by 
Ae  senses.  Let  us  take  but  one  mstance — the  moon  and  the 
nigh  w^ter,  both  of  which  we  do  see.  We  believe  in  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  both  these  phenomena ;  but  we  believe,  also,  in  the 
objective  reality  of  that  vinculum  which  we  do  not  see,  and  which 
hinds  them  together  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  We 
^have  read  notmng  more  masterlv  or  decisive  than  the  utter  over- 
throw by  Cousin  of  the  sceptical  metaphysics  of  Kant. 

But,  secondly  J  'we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Morell  in  the  cen* 
'sure  which  he  passes  on  the  Scottish  philosophers  of  mind, 
tiecause  that,  after  having  demonstrated  the  objective  reality  of 
^iiertain  things  that  came  under  its  judgment,  they  did  not  go  out 
tijpon  these  tnings,  in  order  to  philosophize  on  their  nature  and 
;  properties.  Would  he  have  had  them,  for  example,  after  haVing 
yuidicated  the  reality  of  a  sensible  and  external  world,  would  he 
hfye  had  them  to  enter  on  the  respective  walks  of  investigation 
^Ifherepfit  is  the  theatre — on  chemistry,  or  natural  history,  or 
iiataral  philosophy  ?  Their  own  proper  science  makes  no  such 
jrequisitions  as  these,  and  as  little  aoes  it  call  for  a  science  of  onto^ 
'at  their  hands.  The  study  of  the  knowing  faculties  is  alto- 
ler  distinct  from  the  study  of  the  things  to  be  known  by 
lem ;  and  to  complain  of  the  mental  philosopher  because  he 
has  not  gone  forth  oeyond  the  limits  of  nis  own  domain,  is  just 
as  irratbnal  as  to  complain  of  him  who  has  constructed  a  tele^ 
scope,  that  he  has  not  also  constructed  a  treatise  on  astronomy. 
Our  complaint  of  the  Scottish  savans  and  professors  is  exactly 
the  revelse  of  that  which  our  author  has  preferred  against  them 
•r-^eymi  that  they  mix  up  too  much  of  psychology  with  the  treat- 
nent  of  their  respective  sciences.  We  will  not  even  exempt  the 
ofaairs  of  logic  and  ethics,  as  generally  conducted,  from,  this 
condemnation;  for  however  cognate  these  sciences  mi^ht  be 
reckoned  to  the  science  of  mind,  it  is  one  thing  to  tell  what  be 
its  phenomena  and  laws,  and  another  to  tell  what  be  the  prin- 
cipkB  and  methods,  whether  of  good  reasoning  cor  good  moralsi. 
It  is  not  that  we  undervalue  mental  science;  do  w  from  this^ 
we. would  assign  for  it  a  separate  chair,  where  might  be  ex* 
pounded  the  principles  and  processes  of  the  human  ^mind,  and, 
amongst  .thea^  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief— to  which 


laws  the!  bther  pfirofesaorgi  mi^ht  i^er  whta  thltmh  h^(k  tipoft 
ibem  at  sneh  times  as  seepticism  might  choose  to  questioii  the 
first  prinoiplesl  of  any  of  their  scietioes.  Wheti  the  mfbi^ations 
of  the  telescope  are  qnestiohed.  We  are  neoessitatei  to  esplain 
the  pi^p€a*ties  and  Tindicate  the  poweif  of  the  Itistruitient-^aftei* 
which  we  look  not  to  the  telescope,  but  through  It  and /rot**  i{  to 
tiie  plknets ;  and  thisn  we  shonla  never  thiHK  of  miidhg  tl^  finy 
demonst^tiotL  of  the  ^ye  and  object  glasses  of  the  tdescope  with 
Otir  deteettstrdtioti  cf  tiie  satellites  and  rings  of  Satnm,  We^  td 
this  eitett)  keep  the  two  snbjects,  or  the  two  sdences  of  optica 
and  ^tronoiny,  cleto  of  each  other ;  and  it  had  been  well  i^  td 
the  sftme  extent^  the  incintal  psychology  h£ld  beeh  kept  clear  Of 
all  thos^  studies  which^  as  directed  to  objects  distint^t  front  iM 
mind,  iiiight  be  classed  tinder  the  genetal  appellation  of  thd 
objective  sdiences*  We  as  little  think  of  the  mind  when  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  of  thes^  sci^ces^  as  the  asth)noitie]* 
thinks  of  his  telescope  when  looking  through  it  on  the  pheno* 
inena  of  the  heavens.  The  Scottish  philosophers  did  well  lii  con-* 
fining  themselves  io  their  own  proper  ixtid  self-pteseribed  taadc) 
the  description  or  demonstration  of  the  hioniin  iliind ;  and  in 
stopping  where  they  did,  they  evince  a  more  enlightened  ^c^*nu 
ment  than  our  author,  of  the  limits  and  landmarks  which  Sepa^ 
ittte  thcf  various  provinces  in  the  territory  of  hnnian  thought; 

flnt  Mr.  Morell  hsts  no  quarrel  with  them  be(5ause  thty  did 
not  go  forth  upon  any  of  the  domains  of  physical  science.  HiS 
cWge  iigidnst  them  is  that  they  did  not  p>  forth  on  the  seiene<ft 
of  ontology.  Now  if  they  Were  right  itt  refraining  from  tiia 
former,  we  hold  them  pre-emiriently  right  in  not  venturing  one 
fi)Ots(ep  upon  the  latter.  We  feel  eauaily  suite  as  out'  author  rf 
the  edmt^nts  of  a  substratum  for  botn  mind  and  matter,  and  by< 
which  their  respective  phenomena  are  sustoined ;  but  when  hd 
tells  us  of  his  as  great  certainty  as  to  the  ndture  of  it,  then  wc» 
must  firnnkly  avow>  that  we  have  no  more  faith  in  an  ontologjr 
grounded  upon  such  a  basis,  than  we  have  in  the  ontology,  alto^ 
^her  monstrotis  though  it  be,  of  Schelling,  whose  intellectual: 
mtuition  into  the  raystmes  of  being  is  just  as  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence^ as  is  the  reason  of  Kant,  when  coupled  with  the  illegiti^ 
mate  extension  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  his  follow^rs^ 

But  this  review  is  lengthening  on  our  hands^  We  are  nofc 
getting  fast  enough  on  in  this  fragmental  way  of  it.  Our  pre- 
scribed limits  make  it  imperative  that  we  should  dwell  ho  longeif 
on  the  separate  portions  of  the  work  before  iis.  We  must  there* 
Aire  proceed  instanter  to  the  summing  up — to  the  judgment,  leav- 
ing the  gronnds  of  the  judgment  to  be  gathered  by  the  readers' 
of  tb€»o  volum<9s.     At  this  rftte  we  must  omit  for  the  pMieiif 


most  ofwhatifv^  at  first  0Qiitei^«i»^iiiiv{hrhi)^^ 
i»iPbther<7poit(imtie8.    Meimi»iufatefe  ns  KrtiM^  oBMPaw»ql  t<»  rtwJt 
g^edtBiim^u^  as  shall  best  enable  tA  lA  briefSM  4i|too  tti  {^ 
imiiice  between  our  own  heme  jbilo^ipbj  9mi  1i^ 
tintoti-  ••■.■•■  .>:■■■•■■  ••=•■  "'.'i.  ■  i..'-'  "  •■;*v--:*v*^". •'■•'''■? 

t  Ih  wbi!|t  remains  tiien^  and  faeferti  tmr  fiiiiil  fedkcdB^^^tdfir 
)fo.  Morell  hinuitel^  we  slmll  haird  chfa%iqtditelmMhrtiMiwi^ 
tflttkwpher  Ootisiii^  whoiit  iild^  Mr.  MoitoH  lnaf^b<r^«ida  f^ 
Mire  eonstttaled  the  arbiter  ^amot^ilM  tidete^MMMl'iiM' 
•pa^atkttis  which  aTe  rnmid  to  pasa  befiM  iSffairh&:tj|kk^ 
iMfJECnTi    !EfeeoiiM  flittidoii  i^«dd^«  tA)(i*'«eboiitii 

lushed  critie  of  all  the  by^igcniQ  pfailMiphtrj  In  itadclenirthMtfU 
WMak  itam  mt  adinkatien  of  that  iiiaatar^'jmidi^ 
ki^Jllssixth  ItaKma&tbe  vhflowyphjrctfiK^ 
tnmin^point  on  which  this  greet,  thfadcei^'  daHSenA'-fUbey't^. 
^Afnefseeptidsat^  aiid  idsoofmsidbqiietiliM^^ 
rogptiyesm  common  stose,  eY^h^iis  inietpveiie^  'm  adtM^w 
tlMrhoii^U^tof  oisi'  species  *-^wvi  feel  tt  dlffieiitt  -16  np^nmii 
alrthafe'fi»eedetB;  which  still  hiaewB:  esMta^  as  4llegl'  l^xpetf  to<xii^~ 
tkrJDttkii^iiire  and  fastify.    But  to  thia  wrt^  jB»  aiwftWigad  m 
Us  own  iioMe  deciaratidsij  when  toiffaididrtbltb^ltt^^ 
JSof^i,  he  telk  i»  tibat  he  shall  e1^  ^Mbr  iilbltiilto^  sdaso^'^ 
^iflA,  and  the  general  mhid^fH-fidiiDdrcdltiit^ 
el^aiij  man  whatever*  *      -   i'      ■'   v^M 

.;  Gonsin^  then^  Sounder  of  the  eeleetidschottt  ik  Jhimm^  ti^ 
adiititjh— nay^  in  his  skAetwcts  m  ]ih^  krm^ 
Aililrf  and  address^  the  tSathietion  beHte<&  what  htf^itftaH-^ 
niqnteneoits  and  the  reflex  eserdaeanf  dMkhitMiniindWi^^ 
Wd  hai^  long  been  in  ik^  habit  c>f  iioogidl&%  illkm»  ittldiHrmi 
titl6  «f  the  nSnd's  direct  an<i  te&^jaaMm(iti  and  wii  dtoU  dcHiM 
tidne  "SO  to  iiame  thems    Kow  as-  FieHid  ^aimitonf-jn  'Si  tth'iMttl' 
estraet^  and  as  Oonsin  r^^peatedlj  odlmis  k  dtt  b^'MMitM^ 
qf:Ua  passages,  &e  direct>  attterfop  to  tile  «^ 
woMs,  thf)  tmnd's  first  andearliest  lawtifeiftd iaii^^^tti  tttdhlj^ 
tet  wi'^  things  eisteridr  to  a^  a{jlajt  fi^^^ltseifii'lhiriilil^ 
(ofdiit  of  nature,  that  invariiab^^  In  ^iMiialB^x  edaeMiM  "^'iB^ 
spint%  the  otgeetird  precedes tld^.siafbjedirrM 
yearS'C^  its  tuitidn  in  the  sehod  of  nitisot^^fkelib't^ 
majr  be  said  to  be  a  life  of  objectivity  all  oirer.    It  Is  ifrhdlh^ 
taken  up  with  outward  Ihings;  and  rit  ft  ^hMstiraa'ii^^ 

♦  J(w  to  « ][.6$m8  Bar  la  ffallaiopid^  «». ^^imTrti^  m^  XUi rajkJa 


ibe  if^t  Ibtidge-Way  of  comimmidfttic^  dkat  we  happdn  to  1 
BrtiiBli  i^B&der,  to  sU  trbioh  mi^t  BsitoMAM  Bi^  ssMAJtti 
^f  to  hift  er«i ^  in  ifae  tmsoBamdmltBiikmt  of  •  QiWiipiy  jftwiM 
ible,  and  tiierebvdinnnmffit jbc  fJiiliaitt  ioifmi 


sffik^^S  Slft-S^^  fJSSS^i'^"; 

walks  Of  nign  pbiioftop!^,  aswen  aetif  i 
Ignorance  is  the  motbet  of  deToitoiu' 
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that,  almost  all  its  primary  beliefs  are  formed — ^its  b^i^  in  the 
reality  of  space  and  time— its  belief  in  the  reality  of  sensible 
object  ana  not  only  of  material  phenomena,  but  of  the 
material  substratum  which  upholds  tnem — its  belief  in  those 
likenesses,  whether  among  objects  or  events,  by  which  it.ie 
afterwards  enabled  to  generalize  them  either  into  the  cl^8$es 
of  natural  history  or  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy ;  find,  to  ^idd 
no  more,  its  belief  in  that  pervading  causality  ,which  \^\^ia 
together  every  event  in  nature  with  something  prior  that  wejijt 
before,  with  something  posterior  which  comes  after  it.  Hieee 
beliefs  are  felt  and  familiar  beliefs — are  the  universal  inmates  of 
every  bosom ;  and  took  up  their  firm  occupancy  there,  while  ifo 
mind  was  exclusively  employed  in  looking  forth  of  itself  amoiig 
outward  things,  and  long  before  it  cast  any  inward  regard  on 
its  own  contents  or  its  own  processes. 

Let  it  not  be  imaj^ned,  from  our  representation  of  the  matter, 
or  from  the  view  that  we  are  now  giving  of  the  state  of  the  ca^e> 
let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  are  lapsing  into  the  sensationalism 
of  Locke,  or  setting  aside  the  primitive  judgments  of  Kant.  The 
child  who  has  struck  the  table  with  its  spoon,  and  elicited  a 
noise,  and  then  strikes  again  with  a  firm  expectation  of  the  same 
noise,  is  the  subject  alike  of  the  sensation  spoken  of  by  the  ope 
philosopher,  and  of  the  judgment  spoken  of  oy  the  other.  1^  has 
the  experience  of  both;  and  in  connexion  with  the  first,  or  with 
the  sensation,  it  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  spoon  an4  of  the 
table,  and  also  of  the  noise ;  while,  in  virtue  of  the  second,  or  of 
the  judgment,  it  as  firmly  believes,  that  when  it  makes  the  ^ke 
stroKe  as  before,  a  like  noise  will  ensue  from  it.  In  other  words, 
it  assigns  the  same  outward  and  objective  reality  to  the  cau£fation 
tliat  it  does  to  the  visible  objects,  whether  of  sight  or  of  hearing, 
wherewith  it  is  occupied.  And  why  is  it  that  Kant  should 
^ign  these  thin^  differently?  How  comes  he  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  those  pnenomena  which  his  senses  tell  him  of,  and  npt 
also  to  believe  m  the  objective  reality  of  that  causation  which 
binds  them  together,  and  which  his  judgment  tells  him  of?  Is 
it  because  the  one  is  farther  in  than  the  other — the  organs  of 
these  primitive  judgments  of  his,  than  the  organs  either  of  i^ght 
or  hearing — is  it  because. of  this,  that  he  takes  the  report  of 
the  senses  on  things  without,  while  he  rejects  all  the  infonnatioiis 
of  the  understanding  or  the  reason,  save  only  on  things  subjec- 
tive and  ideal,  and  wholly  within  the  mind  ?  This  is  too  ridi- 
culous. Both  are  alike  receptive  of  truth  from  without.  Nature 
strongly  teaches  the  same  confident  reliance  on  the  testimohj'of 
the  sentinels  at  the  gate,  and  on  that  of  the  informants  who  fill 
the  station  of  waiters  in  the  inner  chambers  of  the  mind.  And 
this  appeal  to  the  original  and  imprescriptible  beliefs  of  humanity 
finrms  our  greiat,  indeed  our  only,  defence  against  the  scepticism 
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of  Berkeley,  or  Hume,  or  Ksint,  or  in  whatever  form,  at  the 
hands  of  other  philosophers,  or  other  fashions  of  philosophy,  it 
m^  afterwards  assume. 

Now,  it  is  on  the  strength  of  these  very  considerations,  or  the 
authority  of  our  direct  and  primary  judgments,  and  these  given 
forth,  anterior  to  any  reflex  view  that  we  take  of  ihemj  that  Cousin 
argues,  with  the  most  consummate  ability  and  address,  against 
the  scepticism  of  Kant,  when  he  denies  the  objective  reimty  of 
space  and  time,  and  of  his  various  categories  of  the  understandmg. 
!But  there  is  still  another  consideration  which,  with  all  deference 
to  his  fine  intelligence,  we  should  like  him  to  ponder  well  and  to 
apply,  and  for  which  we  crave  a  close  attention  from  our  readers. 
This  priority  of  the  direct  to  the  reflex  holds  true,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  different  stages  of  human  life — ^the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  understanding  being  chiefly  taken  up  with  things 
of  objective  contemplation,  and  not  being  till  its  manhood,  when 
the  raculty  of  consciousness  is  fully  developed,  that  it  can  best 
take  account  of  its  own  processes.  .  But,  over  and  above  this,  it 
were  better  for  the  mental  analyst,  even  to  his  latest  days,  if, 
ere  he  entered  on  those  reflex  processes  by  which  he  is  led  to  his 
various  doctrines,  and  it  may  be  discoveries,  he  wer^  beforehand 
and  frequently  to  describe  (parcourir)  or  run  over  the  direct 
processes  which  correspond  to  them.    The  truth  is,  that  thot^h 
It  be  only  by  looking  inwardly,  or  looking  back  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  take  cognizance  of  our  various  beUeis,  these  beliefs  m\ist 
be  formed,  so  as  to  exist,  ere  they  can  be  recognised  or  reflected 
on.    But  on  what  ground  is  it  that  they  are  formed  !  or  how  is 
the  mind  employed  when  these  beliefs  arise  in  it?    Not,  most 
certiainly,  in  looking  inwardly  upon  itself,  save  when  it  is  making 
a  study  of  its  own  processes;  for  in  every  other  science  but  that 
of  mind  do  the  beliefe  proper  to  them  arise  in  the  act  of  looking 
to  and  dwelling  upon  the  subject-matter  of  these  sciences.    To 
get  at  our  mathematical  beliefs,  we  do  not  look  inwardly  to  the 
mind,  but  outwardly  to  the  diagrams  of  geometry,  or  to  the 
signs,  with  their  things  signaled,  of  the  analytical  calculus.    For 
our  experimental  beliefe,  at  least  in  things  material,  we  look  oufc- 
wairdly,  and  not  inwardly.    Even  in  logic,  it  is  not  by  the  study 
of  any  inscriptions  on  the  tablet  of  our  nature,  that  we  settie  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  bad  reasoning.    And,  to  add  no 
more,  in  theology,  almough  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  with  its 
adaptation  to  the  surrounding  world,  forms  one  of  our  most  illus- 
trious evidences  for  a  God,  yet,  if  there  be,  as  many  contend,  a 
durect  apperception  by  us  of  the  Supreme  Creator,  it  were  in  tiie 
act  of  looking  upwardly  and  objectively  to  Himself  that  we 
jsbould  seize  upon  it,  and  not  by  going  in  quest  of  it  among  the 
recesses  of  our  own  psychology.    And  yet  this  is  the  very  quarter 


id  ^lucli  €ou8iii  telb  ns  thtl  hi^  has  jfonnd  it.    The  Mdwitag  id 
im  entract  from  one  of  Cousin's  works^  as  given  by  Morell  i 

"  *  It  is  by  observation,  (he  remarks,)  that  within  the  penetraliii  of 
Hie  eonscioQsness,  and  at  a  dejpth  to  which  Kant  never  descended, 
ander  ihe  apparent  relativeness  and  subjectivity  of  necessary  (Kriii- 
Ciplei,  I  have  suoeeeded  in  seising  and  analyzing  the  instantaneotuii 
but  veritable  faot  of  the  spontaneous  i^perception  of  truth, — an  ap* 
peitt^ition  vrhichf  not  immediately  refleodng  itself^  passes  unpereeived 
in  the  depths  of  4ie  eonsciousness ;  yet  is  tiie  real  iMasis  of  that^  whiah 
lateTf  pnder  a  logical  form,  fmd  in  ^e  hands  of  reflection,  beoomefru 
neeess^iy  conception,  All  subjectivity  and  reflexlvity  expires  in  tl|e 
sppnUneity  of  apperception.  But  the  primitive  light  is  so  pure,  tbM 
it  is  unperceive4 ;  it  is  the  reflected  light  which  strikes  us^  but  ofte|i 
in  doing  90,  siillies  with  its  faithless  lustre  the  purity  of  the  forp[i%. 
Reason  becomes  subjective  by  its  connexion  with  the  free  and  volun- 
tary Me,  which  is  tne  type  of  all  subjectivity ;  but  in  itself  it  is  im- 
personal, it  does  not  appertain  any  more  to  one  than  to  another,  ^t 
does  not  even  appertain  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  its  laws  emanate 
only  from  itself.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  388-9. 

Now,  this  spontaneous  apperception  which  Cousin  sought 
after,  and  thinks  that  he  has  seized  upon,  he  has  sought  for  nf 
the  place  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  till  after  it  bias  been  seni^t^ 
bly  reaiiBed  in  the  act  of  looking  outward  on  the  object  of  appef^ 
ctotion.  He  looks  Yor  it,  and  imagines  that  he  has  cot  his  first 
hold  of  it  among  the  reflexions  of  the  psychological  tablet  tnthin ; 
whereas,  if  to  be  had  at  all,  spontaneous  as  it  is,  it  will  b6 
in  the  primary  act  of  looking  direct  on  the  radiance  that  cometli 
fix)tn  the  object  of  contemplation  without.  And  yet,  hj  tUp 
BAirie  marvellous  oversight,  does  his  too  faithful  and  imiiativb 
dlidple  follow  up  the  above  extract  with  this  sentence : 

"  Such  is  the  chief  ground  on  which  Cousin  repels  the  lat^t  scepr.. 
tlcism  of  a  too  subjective  philosophy,  and  suoh  the  method  by  which  he 
proposes  to  place  the  lofty  authority  of  reason,  as  an  evidence  for  oV 
jective  reaKty,  upon  an  immoveable  foundation." 

This  is  the  completest  example  of  ap  intellectual  GroA9-pnrpos^ 
on  the  part  both  of  Mr,  Cousin  and  Mr.  Morel!  that  we  ever, 
l^ippen  to  have  met  with.  It  is  among  the  latencies  of  the  sub^ 
JoptivQ  that  they  fancv  to  have  found  that  evidence  of  an  objec- 
tive reality  which  only  beams  upon  us  from  the  objects  them-* 
Selves.  It  is  th^  cppspiQUsnes^  looking  inwardly,  wnich  places 
Upon  an  inimoveable  foundation  the  loftv  authority  of  the  reason 
that  looks  outwardly.  What  becomes  or  the  priority  of  the  spon- 
taneous to  the  reflective  aipid  these  straqcely  conflicting  a£5nna- 
tlons  ?  Cousin  tells  us  of  the  primitive  light  being  unperceived| 
while  it  is  the  reflective  light  which  strikes  us.  tibis  is  the  first 
and  only  instance  wq  ev^  heard  of,  whether  in  things  pt^ntajL 
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or  matenali  of  the  reflbctjw  bm&g  m(^  |K)Tf ^^1  tban  4h(9^^ 
diance« 

We  think  it  is  In  some  (^  hia  works  be  tells  us,  tbgt  W9  caiii* 
nc^  know  a  thing  without  kpowing  that  we  kiiQw  it  £veQ 
this  poj^tion  might  well  be  ^uestion^.  Our  knowl^e  of  fuij 
o^ect  must  surely  be  anterior  to  our  knowIe(%e  of  that  Ip^QWr 
ledge.  The  knowledge  which  is  prociimate  to  the  objeet  mtisf 
surely  oome  first,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  more  remote  from 
this  object,  as  lyinc  behind  the  other,  must  as  surely  eoine  after? 
wards.  Ere  we  know  of  a  knowledge,  that  knowledge  must 
eidst|  or  have  been  already  formed;  and  so  when  our  conscious* 
ness  takes  cognisance  of  any  belief  regarding  things  apart  from 
the  mind,  that  belief  must  be  anterior  to  the  cognizance  which 
consciousness  take^  of  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  belief  generated 
by  some  other  faculty,  and  not  resting  on  the  authpritv  of  conr* 
sciousness  at  all.  This  tallies  with  the  real  histoiry  of  thg  hu- 
man mind ;  for  how  often,  and  how  long  in  childhood  and  youth^ 
and  prior  to  the  full  development  of  our  eonsciouspess,  4^^  we 
know  without  knowing  that  we  know,  without,  fit  least,  thinkr 
ing  that  we  know,  ana  most  certainly  without  oyer  taking  ac- 
Qount  of  our  knowledge.  But  we  shdl  insist  no  longer  ofi  the 
errpueousness  of  this  posiition,  yet  cannot  help  rema^ip^  that 
ia  the  above  extract  &om  Cousin,  there  lies  involved  a  pos^n 
still  more  flagrantly  erroneous.  He,  there,  in  effect  tells  us, 
that  we  might  know  of  our  knowings  what  we  do  not  ^et  know. 
He  takes  £rom  psychology  at  first  hand;  that  informf^tion  which 
p^chology  can  only  give  at  second  hand.  It  is  the  reason,  by 
his  own  confession,  wmoh  is  the  first  informant ;  and  yet  its  vpica 
is  miheard,  till  echoed  baok  on  the  ear  of  the  inner-iHan,  fironi 
the  recesses  of  the  consciousness.  He  has  made  tl^e  primary 
and  the'  secondary  change  places.  It  is  his  Gartesianism  whjchi 
in  this  instance,  has  mi^ed  him ;  though  it  is  stride,  that  hq 
who  has  reasoned  so  admirably  on  the  distinctipu  between  thQ 
spontaneous  and  the  reflex,  and  the  priority  of  the  former,  and 
luis  brought  this  to  bear  with  such  feUcit^  fmd  ferce  on  the 
scepticism  of  l^nt,  so  as  to  achieve  its  entire  overthrow — ^it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  It  is  the 
pervading  error  of  Morell.  He,  though  perhaps  himself  unaware 
of  it,  is  Cartesian  all  over* 

It  ia  far  otherwise  with  the  primary  belie&  of  Dr.  Keid.  These 
tm  such,  that  on  the  moment  of  their  bein£  simply  stated,  they 
are  read  and  recognised  of  all  men — as  bSief  m  the  reality  of 
an  ea^mal  worl^  belief  in  tho  objects  of  our  distinct  remem«> 
Imnce,  belief  in  the  constancy  of  nature.  These  beliefs  an? 
npunce  themselves  to  the  consciousness,  whereas,  in  the  above 
iffstupc^  it  is  Mr.  Cousin's  consciousness  which  tdls  him  what  tQ 
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believe.  This  facultj  of  coimcaousness,  doubdefls,  lia3  a  distinct 
province  of  its  own ;  but  so  also  have  the  £EU^nltie8  of  j)eroepii(m> 
and  memoiy^  and  judgment ;  and  the  beliefs  of  these  latter  tacul^ 
ties  are  just  as  inunediate  and  orij^inal,  as  those^  of  ccmsoiousneds. 
It  is  the  office  of  consciousness  to  take  cognizance  of  the  belieft 
which  are  formed  in  those  provinces,  distinct  &om  its  own ;  intt 
it  is  not  consdousness  which  forms  them.  These  belie&  aiB 
formed  and  felt  in  the  direct  exeidse  of  the  faculties  themselves ; 
and  it  is  after  this,  not  surely  before  this,  that  they  become  tibe 
subjects  ol  a  reflex  cognizance  by  the  consciousness.  Wbethmr 
it  be  Dr.  Eeld's  perception  of  an  external  world,  or  Mr,  OowilB 
apperception  of  a  Deity,  these  must  first  be  felt,  and  &eh  -i^ 
fleeted  on.  But  Mr.  Cousin  reverses  this  process.  The  fiv8l(  dis- 
covery he  makes  of  his  said  apperception  is,  in  the  act  <^  seavcb- 
ing  among  the  recesses  of  his  o^n  psychology.  With  hanlihe 
reflex  comes  first,  and  the  direct  afterwairds.  It  spe(iks  mi)8t  in* 
auspiciously  for  this  apperception  of  Cousin,  that  he  has  found 
his  way  to  it  by  an  utter  reversal  of  the  right  working  and  order 
ofthenuman  faculties.  ■  i 

And  that  Morell  fiilly  participates  in  tliis  illusion  of  Oooairf, 
nay,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  master  whom  he  lovea 
to  honour,  is  abundantly  manifest  throughout  both  his  volumes, 
where  he'  is  constantly  mixing  up  consciousness,  and  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  as  if  this  £^ulty  had  an  integral  and  creative  part 
to  perform  in  them,  with  those  beliefs  of  which  it  is  only  the  re- 
membrancer and  the  registrar.  He  often  forgets  the  wiso:  de- 
liverance of  Dr.  Keid,  that  /^  perception  commends  our  ■  belief 
upon  its  own  authority,"  and  this  anterior  to,  and  apart  fyom. 
consciousness,  the  proper  office  of  which  faculty,  is  not  to  oriei-. 
nate  this  belief,  not  even  to  ratify  it,  but  simply  to  reoord  it* 
**  And  it  were  difficult,"  says. Dr.  Beid,  "  to  give  any  reason  &r 
distrusting  our  other  faculties,  that  will  not  reach  conscionaneas 
itself."  We  should  have  liked,  if  both  Mr.  Cousin  and  Mr. 
Morell  had  proceeded  more  on  the  views  of  our  Scottjlsh  pbilo8(K 
pher,  in  the  estimate  which  he  makes  of  Des  Cartes.  They  woidd 
not  have  made  his  ^^  Cogito,  ergo  sum^"  so  much  thestarting* 
point  of  their  mental  philosophy. 

We  might  now  understand,  why  it  is  that  both  these!  philOfiOT 
phers  msSie  such  a  difficulty  of  efiecting  a  passage  froiin  thi^ 
subjective  to  the  objective.  i?here  was  no  such  difficulty  felt  by 
Dr.  Beid,  for  he  laid  as  immediate  a  hold  on  the  one  as  on  tli0 
other,  and  had,  therefore,  no  demand  for  a  passage  betwist  tbem^ 
It  is  true  that  he  described  such  a  passage,  nay,  actually  stpock 
one  out  with  his  own  hands — when  in  the  act,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  scepticism,  he  made  his  appeal  from  perceptiph 
to  consciou8ness--^nDt  that  the  latter  faculty  crigates  thel;«H^  of 


tboformer^  bntonly  depones  to  them.  But  this  movement  of> 
hi9  was  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective,  which,  after  haying 
aiecomplished,  he  had  no  diJEcuIty  in  finding  his  way 'back  again.  > 
Not'so  widk  our  two  philosophers,  who,  not  for  the  defence  of  a- 
sound  mental  philosophy,  out  for  the  primary  construction  of 
MB,  make  consciousness  their  point  of  dfeparture,  as  Des  Cartes 
did  before  them,  and  are  thence  groping  for  an  outlet  from  the  sub« 
jective  to  the  objective — ^from  their  psychology  to  their  ontolofiT. 
And  where  do  they  think  that  they  have  found  one? — ^in  a  lofty 
region  of  transcendentalism,  where,  by  the  stepping-stone  of  an 
aHeged,  but  withal,  a  most  obscure  and  questionable  apperceiH 
tiony*  they  arrive  at  the  immediate  view  of  an  objective  Goa ; 
whence  as  from  a  summit,  and  by  a  sort  of  derivative  process, 
they^nropose  to  effoctuate  their  descent  to  the  other  doctrines, 
both  of  Natural  Theology  and  Mental  Science.  Our  outlet  frotn 
the  subjective  to  the  objective,  is  differently  placed  from  theirs,— 
dn  the  platform  of  visible  and  created  things,  whence  we  make 
our  way  upward  to  God,  among  the  realities  of  His  own  stable 
and  existent  universe.  Theirs  may  be  a  more  sublime,  but  ours, 
th^mgh  a  humbler,  we  hold  to  be  a  safer  movement,  and  by  a 
irnrer  pathway. 

'We  have  long  thought  that  it  might  alleviate  the  mysterious- 
ness,  nay,  facilitate  the  study,  of  mental  science,  did  we  proceed 
moieon  a  felicitous  notion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, — a  philoso- 
jAer  of  whom,  now  that  we  have  named  him,  we  have  only  time 
t^  say  that  both  Cousin  and  Morell  hold  him  in  greatly  too  light 
Mimation.  He  regards  consciousness  as  but  a  orief  act  of  the 
aieinMy.  And  one  does  not  see  why  we  should  not  remember 
oar  mental  states,  our  emotions  for  example,  and  distinguish 
between  tiiem — just  as  we  remember  our  booily  feelings,  so  as  to 
distinguish,  for  example,  by  memory  alone,  and  after  they  have 
passed  away,  between  the  pain  arising  from  a  blow,  or  a  puncture, 
or 'a  bum,  and  thus  also  between  the  mental  affections,  such  a; 
Aose  of  fear,  or  grief,  or  joy,  or  gratitude.  We  are  quite  sure 
liiat  such  a  view  would  mitigate  the  notion  which  many  have,  as 
if  acquaintance  with  mind  were  a  thing  hopelessly  bevond  the 
reach  of  their  acquirement.  It  enables  us  to  dispose  or  the  dif- 
fitinlty  alleged  bjr  Mr.  Hume  in  the  way  of  all  mental  or  ihe- 
tiq>hysical  mquines, — a  difficulty  so  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  M. 
Cbmte  that  he  founds  upon  it  an  argument  against  tlio  mental 
philosophy  as  a  thing  impossible  or  null, — even  that  the^  mind 
cannot  tlunk  of  two  things  at  once,  cannot,  therefore,  think  at 
one  and  the  same  time  of  an  object  of  contemplation  without,  and 

*  And  tliia,  too,  first  diBcovcrcd^  not  in  the  light  of  its  own  tadiauoei  but  in  it* 
l^dowy  reflection  among  tho  orcann  of  cur  inner  naturci 
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the  ^notion  wliiob  it  awakens  within :  Ami  thnfl^  when  it^iama- 
ivom  the  objeet  to  the  subject^  from  that  which  oansed  the  emo*. 
tion  to  the  emotion  itself,  the  latter  deprived  of  its  needful  all*, 
ment,  even  the  presence  of  its  counterpart  object,  vanishes  from 
the  inner  man,  and  so  eludes  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  view  o£ 
it.  We  cease  to  fear  when  we  cease  to  think  of  that  which  makei^ 
us  afraid,  or  to  be  angry  when  we  cease  to  think  of  the  provoca«< 
tion.  But  though  we  cannot,  on  this  account,  immediately  h^ 
hold  the  emotion,  we  can  remember  it ;  and,  to  make  this  remem-« 
brance  all  the  surer  and  more  vivid,  the  mind  can  quickly  al^iir-i 
nate  between  the  object  and  its  emotion,  so  as  to  have  the  ^vett 
of  memory  as  short  and  frequent  as  we  will.  This  might  be;idl 
the  more  necessary  when  examining  our  beliefs,than  when  examin- 
ing our  emotions — seeing  that  our  feeling  of  the  former  is  greatly 
more  faint  and  languid  than  of  the  latter ;  and  this  we  oonceive 
to  be  the  actual  procedure  of  our  mental  analysts  when  they 
investi^te  the  phenomena  or  powers  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. There  is  much  less  than  most  people  imagine  of  what  is 
railed  a  looking  inwardly  upon  ourselves  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies.  Even  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute — that  jnost 
appalling  and  recondite  of  all  themes  to  a  merely  British  un* 
derstanmng — it  is  the  objective  which  precedes  the  subjective. 
In  the  controversy,  for  example,  between  Cousin  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  whether  the  idea  of  the  infinite  be  positive  or  neg^ 
tive,  the  first  thing  which  the  mind  does  is,  not  to  introvert  or 
look;  inwfirdly,  but^  as  it  were,  to  heave  itself  outwardly  on  sjsaoo, 
or  upwardly  to  the  immense  and  illimitable  Deify ;  and  theoy 
with  instant  memory,  to  take  cogiiiaanee  of  its  own  state  wfaiie 
thus  employed.  Our  authcn*,  too,  ventures,  though  with  becom* 
ing  diffidencei  on  the  theme  whioh  has  set  these  two  great  thinkini 
at  variance  i  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  readers  with  aqother  very  interesting  speeimen  nf 
nis  work^  All  the  three,  we  have  no  doubt,  lo^w  hr  mora 
objectively  than  subjectively,,  flu*  more  outward  than  inwaiid> 
when  making  way  to  their  respective  deliverances  ob  thia  cromi- 
ing  question  of  the  Oerman  transcendentalism,  :  ■ 

<<  Here  we  hav^  th^Qf^  min4s  standing  severally  at  the  head  pf  ^ 
respective  pbilpsophi^s  of  Britain^  France^  and  Germany,  kssumlfag 
each  a  difibrent  hypptb^sls  on  this  subject ;  iii'bUe  Kant,  the  Arfstotii 
of  the  mpd^m  world,  assumes  a  fourth.  Under  such  circumstancei'te 
must  be  a  bold  thinker,  who  ventures  to  pronounce  confidently  np^ 
the  truth  or  error  of  any  one  of  these  opinions.  Pe^  perhaps,  Irt  oor 
t>wn  country  would  be  Inclined  to  side  either  with  Kant  cr  6ehsUiiigi 
the  great  point  of  dispute  is  most  likely  to  1)q  betw<)ei)  Sir  W.  ^allu.l- 
tm  mi  Mt  CQiisiOi  tlmt  is  to  fwy,  whether  the  infinite,  the  abfolute, 
the  unconditioned,  be  rdifiiij  cdgniimble  by  tbe  hx^v^m  fmQiH  Of 
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wlie^ther  it  \m  not  |  whother  our  notion  of  it  foe  positive,  or  whether  it 
hfi  .only  negative.  And  here  wo  freely  confess,  that  \ye  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  combat,  step  by  step,  the  weighty  ai-guments  by  which 
the  Scottish  metaphysician  seeks  to  establish  the  negative  chcara^ter 
of  this  groat  fundamental  conception  ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
we  prepared  to  admit  his  inference.  We  cannot  divest  our  minds  of 
the  belief,  that  there  is  something  ;)05iYn;e  in  the  glance  which  the  human 
soul  casts  upon  the  world  of  eternity  and  infinity.  Whether  we  rise 
to  the  Contemplation  of  the  Absolute  through  the  medium  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  or  the  good,  we  cannot  imagine  that  our  highest  con- 
oeptions  of  these  terminate  in  darkness,  in  a  total  negation  of  all 
knowledge.  So  far  from  this,  there  seem  to  be  flashes  of  light,  in- 
e£&ble,  it  may  bo,  but  still  real,  which  envelope  the  soul  in  a  lustre 
aU^yine,  when  it  catches  glimpses  of  infinite  tsaihy  infinite  beauty,  and 
Vf^it^  excellence.  The  mind,  instead  of  plunging  into  a  total  eclipse 
of  all  U>tellection,  when  it  rises  to  this  elevation,  seems  rather  to  bo 
d{)£f5le4  by  a  too  great  effulgence ;  yet  still  the  light  is  real  light, 
although,  to  any  but  the  strongest  vision,  the  effect  may  be  tp  hlin4 
rather  than  to  illumine.  It  is  not  by  negations  that  men  are  governed ; 
t)ut  it  is  before  the  idea  of  eternity  and  infinity  that  our  fiercest 
humanity  is  softened  and  subdued.  Until  we  are  driven  from  this 
position  by  an  irresistible  evidence,  we  must  still  regard  the  notion 
of  the  hifinite,  the  absolute,  the  eternal,  as  forming  one  of  our  ftinda- 
niental  notions,  aiid  one  which  opens  to  us  the  highest  field,  both  fot 
onr  present  meditation  and  our  future  prospects.^' — ^Yol.  li.^  pp.  897, 
898, 

Nqw,  U  18  precisely  thus  that  we  would  test  the  alloged  apper- 
o^ytioo  of  Cpusin,  ai)d  upon  which  it  is  that  ho  cl^ms  for  the 
hiifnan  inind  9k  faculty  by  which  it  can  take  an  immediate  view 
€ff  cpgiii«anco  pf  the  Deity.  We  should  certainly  not  seek  foi?  it 
in  the  place  where  he  conceives  that  it  was  found  by  himself — 
in  ^e  deep  int^uv  of  his  own  psychology,  In  the  language  pf 
Scfiptar&f  we  should  lift  up  our  souls  unto  God ;  and  seek  not 
jntQ  ourselves,  hnt  seek  after  Him  if  haply  we  might  find  Him. 
it  ip  f^u8  th^t  we  tried  to  accompany  Schelling ;  and  unable  to 
le^  48  he  fiiaW)  cast,  at  a  very  early  stage^  his  speculation  away 
froQi  us,  bng  before  his  cospogony  was  so  far  matured,  a^  that 
(  coi44  be  l^ught  to  tb^  toqcn-stoue  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
)e  foyiicl  1^  its  experiments  to  be  an  illusion.  The  a  prion 
ib^pkigy  of  Cousin  has  not  yet  been  carried  forward  to  si^ch  ^n 
81410,^0114  we  wait  for  tlie  products  of  its  felt  or  fancied  in^pira- 
tioQ,  It  18  obvious,  both  of  him  (ind  Mr.  Morell,  that,  in  viftue 
of  thia  discovery,  tlicy  feel  as  if  on  tlie  eve  of  a  great  coming 
enlargement.  liet  them  try ;  but  meanwhile,  it  is  our  own  shrewd 
imagination,  that  it  is  marvellously  little  they  will  make  of  it. 

{(ut  ^y  theological  argument  which  our  space  will  leave  room 
UVt  we  edioohl  like  to  hold  with  Mi*.  MoivU  alone,    We  cannot| 
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however,  take  leave  of  Mr.  Cousin  without  rendering  ihe  hoi 
of  our  grateful  admiration  to  one  whoj  at  this  moment,. hfjds^ 
balance  between  the  two  philosophies  of  Germany  and  Scbt!(w4f 
It  is  true  that  in  Ins  theology  he  is  altogethier  wropg,  thoi^]^ 
judging  from  the  general  spirit  and  drift  of  his  ^i^pecidaponjs,.  we 
should  say  of  him,  that  he  is  not  unhopeful.,  Bu,t,  wl](at,l]v^ 
earned  for  him  our  peculiar  esteem  is  his  having  so  nobly  ^^w^rtQd 
the  prerogatives  of  common  sense  against  the  sceptical  phih>3oph)r 
of  Kant*  In  particular,  his  manly,  and  withal,  most  effectual 
defence  of  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  might  well  put  to  slfa^ie 
certain  of  our  own  scmans,  who,  in  compliance  witli  this  wrbtcw^ 
jabber  of  the  school  at  Konigsberg,  now  speak  of  both  these  €S(ft* 
ments^as  having  no  valid  significancy  in  themselves,  but  as  b^nig 
mere  nroducts  of  idealism,  or  forms  of  human  thought.  -Ip  tn© 
immeoiate  successors  of  Kant  we  can  easily  forgive  this  extra^^ 
gance,  as^  Fichte,  of  whom  we  should  not  bave  expected,, few  one 
moment,  that  the  "common  sense"  philosophy  would  eVpr, .t?pd 
him  to  give  up  one  iota  of  his  transcendentsuism. .  But  a^tlibugh 
oommoki  sense  was  utterly  powerless  against  it,  vet  upon  jOfEie^  oc- 
casion it  had  nearly  given  way,  when  brougbt  mto  serious;  c^^ii- 
flictwith  a  not  uncommon  sensibility;  for  Fichte,,  as ;w.e.w;c|^ 
pleased  to  find,  though  a  metaphysician,  and  in  the  most^db/^tract 
form,  so  far  proved  himself  to  be  a  possessor  of  our  own  conpr^te 
humanity,  as  to  fall  in  love.  But  circumstances  forced  hiiii'.  to 
quit  for  a  season  the  lady  of  his  affections ;  and,  when  at  ttQ^^s- 
tance  of  300  miles,  German  miles  too,  he  thus  writes  to  hep  ^ 
^  Again  left  to  myself,  to  my  solitude^  to  my  own  thopghts^ljony 
soul  flies  directly  to  your  presence.  How  in  this?  Jtis  but 
three  days  since  I  have  seen  you,  and  I  must  often  be.  ab^nt 
from  you  for  a  longer  period  than  that.  Distance  is  but  .d|»t|ipce, 
and  I  am  equally  separated  from  you  in  Flaach  prin  Zurich.  But 
how  comes  it  that  this  absence  has  seemed  to  me  longer  t)^an 
usual,  that  my  heart  longs  more  earnestly  to  be  with  jrou,  thaii  1 
imagine  I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  week  ?  Have  I  phUo^ophiaed 
falsely  of  late  about  distance?  Oh,  that  our  feelings mus^ g^U 
contradict  the  firmest  conclusions  of  our  reason  T  Jiifr.- Jkfqrell 
deprecates  what  he  calls  the  imioble  application  pf  ri^iculf^  to 
philosophy  J  yet  we  should  not  be  sorry  if,  with  thet<p(»98^an  of 
such  rich  materials  for  tho  exposure  of  that  intellectual  Quixot- 
ism into  which  so  many  minus  in  Grermany.and.  j^wtete.firo 
now  running  wild,  some  one  having  the  talents. of  ButJw'or 
Cervantes  were  to  arise^  and  banfeh  this  grotesque  and  Qutn^eou^ 
folly  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  ■.■.,■' 

Were  it  confined  to  Gt»rmany,  we  should  have  more  toleration 
for  it.  But  it  is  now  making  frequent  inroad  within  our  own 
borders  J  and  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  Mr.  Whewell  expresses 
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himself  as  if  carried  by  the  prestige  of  the  German  philosophy 
ii^dite  outlandish  !nomeiidattii*e.     WcJ  iire  not  dvea  sure  if  Sir 
John  Heiwjhell  b^  altbgether  free  from  it.^  Wd  shall  exceedingly 
I'cgret  if  theinanly  English  sense  of  these  great  masters  in  phy- 
rfjwil  sdensce  ^hall  prove  to  have  been*  in  the  least  tvhiated  by 
th^  iadmixtore  from  abroad.    In  the  face  of  their  high  aiithority^ 
ik^  sliaQ  persist  in  regarditig  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  space 
between  otlrselves  and  the  planet  Uranns  as  an  objeddve  reauty ; 
ihd  vdieri  we  r^d  of  this  planet  ^  trembling  along  the-. lipe  of 
tHfeif  analysis,"  we  shall  look  still  farther  ofl^  or  ^till'morO'objecT 
tiVfe1^/tb  the  space  that  is  beyond  it^  nay,  and\sliall  infers  with 
aSlx56idfidehce,  tnat  there  must  be  a  force  outside  which  is  disturb? 
rtfi  ifis  *moVettieiits. '  We  are  perouaded- that  commoa  sense  pre? 
'iw^d^  an(}  their  mistaphysies  were  for  a  time- forgotten,  when,  in 
like  '^oriotts  discovery  of  LeVerrier,  th^  beheld  the  verification 
fkith  €rf  an  objective  space  and  an  objective  causality.        i 
'/'  Altogether  it  is  a  wondrous  exhibition^  and  proves  most  «trik- 
in^ly  that  high  mental  power  is  no  guarantee  against  outi^geous 
^rror,  when  one  lodes  to  the  very  opposite  effects  which  the  ccm-r 
iietnplatioti  of  space  and  time  had  on  two  such  minds  as.  those  of 
liiiniiantiet  Kant  and  Dr.  I^muel  Clarke.    The  latter  not  only 
'asksHbM  existence  =  to  these  two  elements,  but  an  existence  of 
a' mtfefa' 'higher- (Character,  than  to  the  continent  and  variable 
'Abj^cts  which  compose  our  universe— -as  self-existence,  necessaiy 
%ist^ce,  an  existence  of  which  it  was  not  only  impossible  tq 
'c^cjiqjve  the  bpposite,  but  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  tlie 
opposite  could  be,^— on  which  attributes  it  was,^that  he  reared.his 
''£pn(?d^)ii  moW  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God.    Kant,^^  on 
thebtimr  nahd,  while  he  admitted  the  reality  in  some  sort  of  a 
'  M^menal  worMj  made  the  very  intensity  of  our  belief  in  space 
mij^^e^bis'  argument,  not  for  going  outward  or  objectively  on 
^<lie  tiiinjgs^bdieved,  btlt- for  tumiiig  inward  on  the  subjective 
•fi45fad,^Wid  vietired  ^e  fixed  atid  ineradicable  convictions  which 
&H^  been  planted  there  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  necessary 
.  "IS^ia'bt  fewns  of  hhtnan  thought.    Strange  that  in  vexy  propor- 
':tl6riJ;o  th^  itt^ength  of  oiir  belief,  must  the  object  believed  be 
•iffl  jmeniore  regarded  as  a  nullity,  or  as  having  no  other  exist- 
.  eitd^  iliah  in  a  region  of  idealism.    No  one  can  question  the 
'tn^^eeikleitt  force -of  intellect  in  Kaiit;  but  these  aberrati<»is  of 
-Wtftitotedus'of  the  Scripture  saying,-^"  If  the  liebt  that  is  in 
'<hed  ite'darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I"    Neither  ean.we 
■  defiy'tfaat  both  Kant  atid  Samuel  Clarke  are  menof  fa»  more^gi- 
' -j^Mti<:^«ttikuie  than  our  own  Dr.  Reid,  who,  nevertheless,  iii  virtue 
of  his  calm,  and  sober,  and  reflective  judgment,  with  nO  higher 
"lireUnlsiofifs  than  to  the  common  sense  whiidi;:  is*  diffused  ,among 
liU  Mtoy  bad  a  clesarer  discernment  than  either  of  tia^em,  both  of 
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the  laws  and  limits  of  the  human  faculties.  It  holds  true  in 
the  things  of  science,  as  well  as  the  things  of  sacredness^  that 
many  thmgs  are  hid  from  the  wise  and  the  prudetit,  which  are  lo* 
Tealed  unto  babes* 

Yet  Katot,  as  if  sensible  of  his  errors,  by  what  Cousin  ieriiis  it 
noble  inconsistency  {incoftsSquence)  did  much  to  repair  theiii; 
For  example,  he  conjured  up  the  Practical  Eeason^  that  by 
meanS)  though  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  clumsy  and  ill-assorted 
I4)paratu%  he  mi^t  compensate  for,  or  rectify  the  dan^eiooa 
conclusions  of  the  JPure  Keason.  And  again,  as  if  to  caution  his 
successors  against  any  wild  excursion  into  the  rembns  of  thb; 
imaginative  and  the  iaeal,  do  we  meet  with  the  {bllowiDg  gtb-' 
rious  passage,  of  which  we  know  not  whether  most  to  admitis  the 
soundness  of  the  lesson,  or  the  exauisite  beauty  and  appropriafau 
ness  of  the  image  which  he  employs  for  the  enfcnrcement  of  ifc 
It  is  the  rebuke  which  he  pronounces  on  the  ithpstience  iX  rea- 
son, ahd  the  utter  vanity  of  all  its  ambitious  efibrtis,  wheh  it 
seeks  across  the  limits  of  observational  truth^  or  tries  to  expatiate 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  *'  Quid  estP  Thejr  wholly  inisundeiS- 
istand  Kant  who  think,  because  of  his  lofty  and  arduous  specula^*^ 
tions,  that  he  undei*values  the  findings  of  tnan  on  the  terra  fimid 
of  our  sensible  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  av^rs  with  all  streir- 
uousness,  that  human  knowledge  is  bounded  by  experience^ 

^<  The  reason,''  h6  says,  '^  because  of  its  reach  and  capacity,  and 
misled  by  the  evidences  which  it  finds  of  its  own  power,  can  see  no 
limits  to  its  passion  for  knowledge.  The  buoyant  dove,  when,  with 
free  wing,  it  traverses  the  air  of  which  it  feels  the  resistimci^  ihight 
imagine  that  it  would  fly  still  better  in  the  vacuum  beyond;  txA 
thus  Plato  forgets  and  looks  slightingly  oil  the  sensible  wotid^  be- 
cause it  imposes  upon  his  reason  such  narrow  limitations,  and  «b  Ike 
ventures  himself  on  the  wings  of  his  ideas,  into  the  empty  spAce  tif 
the  pure  understanding.  He  has  not  remariLcd  that,  in  spite  of  hfitf 
efforts,  he  makes  no  progress,  for  he  has  no  point  of  support  on  whicdi 
to  uphold  him  in  hia  attempt  to  bear  the  understanding  out  of  its  na- 
tural place.  Such  is  the  common  fatality  oiP  reason,  whto  it  enters 
on  the  walk  of  speculation :  tt  first  raises  a  superstructure  as  quictdj 
as  it  can,  but  is  much  too  late  ere  it  takes  the  trouble  of  ascertainii^ 
whether  the  foundation  of  it  be  solid." — CriHch  of  Pure  Meaeofu 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  those  places  in  Ejint^  whsre 
he  emerges  into  the  day-li^ht  of  common  sense,  and  speaks  just 
Kke  one  of  ourteelves.  When  he  makes  his  transition  from  &6 
Pure  to  the  Practical  Reason,  he  gives  forth  a  Natural  Theokj^ 
most  strikingly  accordant  in  its  main  lessons  and  arguments  wim 
those  which  have  been  delivered  for  years  to  large  and  successiViB 
numbers  of  those  youth  in  Scotland  who  arc  in  training  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.    And  really,  after  reading  the  masterly 
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criticisms  of  Cousin  upon  his  categories,  and  upon  the  arbitnirylineii 
of  demarcation  which  he  has  drawn  between  the  reason^  and  thd 
understanding,  and  the  sensational  faculty,  one  is  tempted  to 
put  the  interrogation — What,  after  all,  m  mental  philosophy, 
of  the  useful  and  unquestionable,  has  K^nt  said,  whicnBr.  jSteid 
did  not  say  before  him  ? 

It  had  been  well  if  Kant  had  kept  closer  by  t)r,  Reid,  tod 
well  too  had  the  followers  of  Kant  kept  closer  by  their  sreat 
master.  But  after  having  conducted  them  to  the  verge  of  iaeal-* 
i^m,  he  in  vain  lifted  his  warning  voice  against  their  pi^oceedlng^ 
fardier,  else  we  should  have  been  spared  the  extravagancies  ot 
Eichte,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  We  cannot  now  afiford  tte 
room  for  a  single  sentence  on  any  ot  their  systetos ;  but  Vroitild 
single  out  that  of  Schelling  for  one  brief  remark  o^  the  oiit- 
rageous  absurdity  of  the  product,  and  yet  notwithstuiiding,  Ihd 
honest  enthusiasm  of  admiration  felt  even  by  the  highest  inindii 
for  the  marvellous  talent,  and  withal,  loftjr,  moral,  aiid  poetical 
bearing  of  the  man.  Morell  speaks  of  him  in  the  languaOT  bf 
endearment ;  and  of  his  pliilosophical  system,  as  that  **  by  wiic^h 
the  name  of  Schelling  is  destined  to  go  down  the  stream  of  time 
to  the  latest  posterity."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dev6ttt  est£Ain- 
tion  in  which  he  is  held  by  Coleridge ;  but  the  moist  temairkatb 
homage  over  rendered  to  him  was  by  the  French  Listitute,  Vhb 
sat  in  formal  judgment  upon  his  philosophy,  and  thou^ll  thi^ 
sanctioned  the  adverse  deliverance  of  Mr.  Willm,  in  nift  me- 
moir of  Schelling,  yet  by  their  sustained  attention  to  his  Critique, 
and  subsequent  publication  of  it,  gave  ample  evidence  to  thd 
redeeming  qualities  of  a  speculation  whicn  Sets  all  common 
sense  at  defiance,  and  bears  so  glaringly  the  character  of  uttef 
wildness  upon  its  forehead.  Nevertheless,  it  is  patiently  reasoned 
out  by  the  memorialist,  most  respectfully  listened  to  by  the 
most  illustrious  body  of  savans  in  Europe,  and  at  last  pronoutiCed 
upon  in  the  following  terms : — 

«  This  doctrine  is  founded,  1.  Upon  an  iHuslott.  Pw  it  takes  the 
process  of  ordinary  generalization  for  an  absolute  law  oFreascm;  afifl 
erects  the  principle  at  which  generalization  stops,  into  tii^  real  and 
essential  principle  of  things  themselves. 

"  2.  Upon  a  paralogism.  For  it  confounds  the  order  of  knowledge 
with  the  order  of  existence. 

"  3.  Upon  an  exaggeration.  For  it  exaggerates  tibe  harmoliy  winch 
exists,  or  which  we  naturally  affirm  between  our  intelligence  and 
reality,  by  making  it  an  identity^  and  attributing  to  reason  so  absolute 
an  authority,  that  every  thing  must  be  as  it  thinks,  from  the  moment 
that  it  thinks  it. 

*'  4.  Upon  an  hypothesis.    For  it  is  a  gratuitous  suppositaon  to 
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place  all  truth  in  the  reason/,  and  thus  to  equal  reason  with  jGrod."--* 
Vol.  ii,,  pp.  128-129, 

We  refuse  to  admit  the  tabular  scheme  of  Schelling  into  our 
pages,  but  will  simply  refer  to  it  as  given  by  Mprell,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
106.  It  virtually  implies  that  the  power  of  thinking  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  power  of  creating,  ana  thus  that  man  can  think 
but  a  universe,  down  to  the  minutest  and  most  complicate  or- 
jganisms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  the  most 
characteristic  specimen  we  have  met  with  of  what  the  Germans 
call  a  construction ;  and  nothing  serves  more  decisively  to  esta- 
blish the  national  differences  of  mind  as  well  as  manners  than  the 
simple  fact  of  its  unbounded  popularity  for  a  season,  even  among 
the  highest  thinkers  of  one  great  country,  and  the  earnest  dis- 
cussion of  it  by  the  proudest  intellects  of  another — while  speak- 
ing generally  and  collectively,  we  cannot  fancy  of  the  Engtiisli 
understanding,  though  sublimed  to  the  uttermost,  as  bestowifig 
upon  it  the  entertdnment  of  one  serious  thought,  so  that  a  sum- 
mary rejection  would  ensue  on  the  very  first  aspect  of  it.  We 
have  certainly  no  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and  would 
tather  that  all  the  world  should  speak  of  us  still,  intellectually  as 
well  as  geographically,  as  ^^Britannos  toto  orbe  divisoSj^  than  that  w^ 
should  ever  in  the  least  give  in  to  such  monstrous  idealism.  Yet 
there  must  be  a  charm  in  the  German  philosophy  lying  some- 
where else  than  in  its  truth,  some  other  inspiration  than  in  the 
articles  of  its  creed.  The  gyrations  of  the  noble  bu'd  are  gazed 
upon  with  delight  and  wonder ;  but  when  it  gets  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  sustaining  atmosphere,  it  then,  as  Kant  nath  pre- 
dicted, is  precipitated  fer  out  of  sight,  among  the  depths  ana  rifi^ 
cesses  of  a  viewless  infinity. 

But  we  have  left  far  too  little  room  for  the  special  converse 
that  we  all  along  felt  desirous  of  holding  with  Mr.  Morell  himse^ 
on  the  subject  of  theology.  '  ~ 

The  extract  already  given  by  us  in  p.  294  of  our  Review,  firom 
Morell,  vol.  i.,  pp.  239,  240,  is  immediately  followed  up  by  the  two 
paragraphs  which  we  now  present  to  the  reader. 

^Vlnstead,  therefore,  of  entirely  separating  the  investigation  of  mental 
from  that  of  all  other  phenomena,  we  should  here  perceive  their  mutual 
^elatipns,  and  learn  to  gaze  upon  the  universe  both  of  mind  and  matter 
as  a  whole,  the  one  harmonious  production  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence. 
In  this  view  of  the  case  we  should  contemplate  man  in  his  mysterious 
connexion  -with  nature,  and  nature  in  its  relation  to  humanity,  while 
the  last  and  crowning  problem  would  be,  to  show  how  they  both 'sub- 
sist in  God*  .  A  sy3tem  emhrafiing  this  sweep  of  investigation)  might 
be  termed  philosophy  in  its  highest  sense. 
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^<  Had  Reid  pointed  out  this  as  the  ultimate  tendency  of  metaphj- 
fiical  research,  we  believe  that  his  successors  could  have  built  upon  such 
a  foundation  a  noble  superstructure  of  speculative  philosophy ;  but 
having  discouraged  this  attempt  in  the  outset,  his  successors  have  for 
the  most  part  trodden  the  path  of  mere  observation,  until  the  science 
which  might  soar  to  the  very  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  strive  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  man,  the  universe,  and  their 
Creator,  has  dwindled  down  almost  to  puerility  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
it»  most  recent  advocates." — ^Vol. !.,  p.  241, 

It  is  obvious  that  our  author  here  contrasts  the  method  in 
which  Natiiral  Theology  has  been  presented  by  disciples  of  the 
Scottish  school,  since  the  days  of  Eeid,  with  that  more  vigorous 
land  productive  method  in  wnich  he  thinks  it  ou^ht  to  have  been 
presented.  Our  reply  at  present  must  necessaruy  be  a  very  brief 
one.* 

The  first  and  greatest  argument,  then,  of  our  Natural  Theology, 
is  identical  wim  that  oic  Kant's— the  felt  supremacy  of  con- 
science, which  we  have  long  deemed  the  most  influential  of  all 
others  for  upholding  the  faith  of  a  God  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  call  it  the  Categorical  Imperative,  or 
place  it  under  the  head  of  the  Practical  Season,  in  Qontradistino- 
tion  to  the  Pure  Eeason  of  the  transcendental  philosophy.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  argument  notwithstaxK^ng,  and  coudied 
by  us  in  surprisingly  coincident  language  with  that  of  Kant  imd 
Jus  commentators, — as  that  a  law  implies  a  lawgiver,  4&c.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  view  it  as  an  a^o^^enon  argu- 
ment, by  which  we  pass  from  the  felt  experience  of  a  judge  with- 
in the  breast  to  the  mference  of  a  Judge  above  and  over  us,  who 
planted  it  there,  being  at  one  in  this  respect  with  3ishop  Butler, 
who,  as  from  the  regulator  in  a  watch  he  would  infer  not  only  a 
maker  for  it  but  that  his  purpose  in  so  making  it  was  that  it 
should  move  regularly, — so  firom  the  conscience  m  a  man  did  h& 
infer  the  design,  and  of  course  a  Designer,  that  man  should  walk 
conscientiously.  This  argument,  too,  we  bring  to  bear,  even  as 
Kant  did,  on  the  soul's  immortality — along  with  a  second  argu- 
ment, which  he  also  employs,  grounded  on  the  boundless  aspira- 
tions and  capacities  of  the  human  spirit,  seeing  that  it  were  a 
violent  anomaly,  as  being  an  exception  to  the  imiversal  law  of 
adaptation  which  runs  throughout  nature,  if  creatures,  endowed 
as  we  are,  were  not  provided  with  a  state  of  <^nscious  existence 


*  In  truth,  we  could  not  do  full  justice  to  the  theme^  but  in  ft  separate  a^cle,  at 
least  half  as  long  as  the  present  one,  on  *<  Tlie  Scottish  Natural  Theology,"  to  be 
aft&rwards  followed  up  by  another,  wliere,  with  express  reference  to  Strauss  and  to 
•German  Rationalism  in  general,  we  should  like  to  gire  forth  our  views  on**  Tfao 
-Christian  Theology  of  Scotland." 
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on  the  other  side  of  death,  in  which  to  expatiate.  Such,  in  its 
main  features,  is  the  Natural  Theology  of  Kant^  cuid  sucli)  we 
add,  is  the  Natural  Theology  of  Scotland,  in  wliich,  after  all^ 
Kant  felt  himself  obliged  to  take  refuge,  when,  as  if  by  a  com- 
pensation of  errors,  he  conjured  up  what  he  calls  tlie  ]E*racti<!Al 
Ileason,  to  repair  the  mischief,  or  rather  the  else  irretrievable  ruin 
which  his  Pure  Ileason  had  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  Theism.    . 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  vast  superiority,  as.  it 
seems  to  us,  of  the  argument  &om  conscience,  to  the  Cartesian 
argumient  for  a  God,  even  though  advocated  by  Cousin,  and.  on 
the  ground  too  (^  its  being  an  argument  that  can  bfe  felt  and  re- 
cognised by  all  men«  ThlB  last  and  most  priHJous  characteristic 
we  have  ever  regarded  as  being,  p&r  eafceUen^y  the  property  x>f 
the  argum^t  from  conscience,  this  universal  attribute  of  hu- 
manity;  but  that  the  other,  or  argument  from  contrast,  had  no 
pretensions  to  it.  This  latter  argument  {Mfoceods  on  the  postulate 
that  each  idea  of  the  human  mind  suggests  its  oppodit^^^^-ils  th^ 
finite  ffuggestive  of  the  infinite,  the  conditioned  of  the  absolute^ 
•the  imperfect  of  the  perfect ;  and  that  thus  eveiy  human  beings 
conscious  as  he  must  oe  of  his  own  limited  and  imperfect  nature, 
is  led,  by  a  necessary  law  of  human  tlioUght,  to  tne  conceptiott 
of  an  infinite  and  all-perfect  God.  We  confess  of  this  argu- 
ment^— with  its  additional  draught  upon  i^  tliat  the  vety  ooil- 
ception  of  such  a  Being  is,  in  itself^  the  conclusive  evidenco  of 
His  reality) — ^we  do  confess  to  the  very  slight  impression  which  it 
makes  trpon  our  understanding.  Least  of  all  can  we  imag^e 
that  it  should  have  any  prevalent  or  practical  effect  throug&ut 
the  species  at  large-^nd  this  though  enforced  by  all  tiie  talent 
and  eloquence  of  Cousin,  along  with  an  inimitable  graoefiiitteBB 
of  illustration,  when  he  pictui^es  forth  in  some  exquisite  sen- 
tences a  religious  peasant^  strongly  reminding  us  d;  (])owper^« 
aged  female  in  humble  but  happy  life,  with  just  and  elevated 
faith  in  the  God  of  the  whole  universe)  though  hersdf  ^  never 
heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home." 

But  there  is  a  second  great  branch  of  argument  in  Natnrd 
Theology,  which,  thou|;h  of  for  less  pow^^  effect  than  the 
former  on  human  consciences,  and  so  mr  less  powerftd  as  an  effi- 
cient eith^  of  religious  feelings  or  religious  ccmvictions  in  the 
work},  is  the  one  on  which,  at  present,  we  have  most  to  say — it 
being  that  on  which  we  hold  an  adjustment  with  Mr.  Mtmll  to 
be  most  urgently  called  for.  We  mean  the  argument  for  a  God, 
as  based  on  the  phenomena  and  dispositions  of  the  material 
world.  This  argument  stands  in  somewhat  the  same  rdation  to 
the  former,  that  the  External  do  to  the  Internal  Evidences^ 
Christianity*— the  strength  of  the  one  lying  in  the  credibility  dP 
those  alleged  miracles  hy  which  inroad  was  made  on  the  regi»- 
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lariti^  of  nature^  and  .of  the  timber  cm*  greatlj  tnote  influential 
in  the  nniversal  manifiostation  Whidi  this  subjdctHOiatter  of 
Ohristianitj  is  fitted  to  make  of  itself  to  the  consciences  of 
men^  and  always  will  make  when  these  ciMt^Giences  are  earnest 
and  alive  to  the  realities  of  the  question*  We  can  pursue  lio 
further  at  present  this  general  analogy  between  the  Natural  and 
the  Christian  Theology— ^nly  adverting  to  their  common  reBem- 
Uance^  in  that  each  has  one  aivumeht  by  which  to  obtain  a 
lK»Id  on  the  faith  of  humanity  at  large ;  and  another^  more  ajh 
ptTjpriale  to  scientific  men^  and  whicb^  if  not  powerful  enous^  to 
pf^itiate  their  attention  to  the  theme,  is  at  least  pow^uTand 
slilMg  enough  to  condemn  their  summary  rejectioii  of  it* 

'  Btit  a  disciple  of  the  German  philosophy  should^  as  much  as 
possible^  be  spoken  with  in  his  own  language*  '^  Every  event 
lias  a  cause.''  This  we  readily  concede  to  Kant^  die  great 
master  of  that  philosophy ;  nor  do  we  have  any  quarrel  either 
mik  tiie  substance  or  nomenclature  <^  what  he  tells  us,  when 
h&says  that  the  words  now  enunciated  form  a  sffnthetie  prop^ 
WtJ9ft «  prioru  But  while  it  is  a  priori  that  all  men  believe  iii  u 
cause  for  eveiy  event,  it  is  only  by  observation  a  posteriori  that 
they  come  to  know  what  the  cause  particularly  is — ^thou^h,  after 
tMi^  and  by  a  sugg^tton  a  priori^  they  always  look  for  me  same 
eflfecte  fh>m  the  same  causes,  as  well  ad  infer  the  same  causes 
from  the  same  efiects.  All  men  have  an  ori^al  confideace  in 
the  ktaUIity  of  Nature's  successions;  but  it  is  the  c^ce  of  exp^ 
rieiioe  to  find  out  what  the  terms  oi  the  succession  are-^whiehy 
when  once  Ssund  outj  enable  us  to  say  of  many  a  specific  event 
^vi4iat  the  bauite  of  it  actually  and  speofically  is ;  as,  that  heat  is 
the  eause  of  expansion,  impulse  of  motiota^  injury  <^  resentment^ 
and  so  of  all  other  ascertained  eequences  both  in  tibe  outer 
World  of  phenomena  and  the  inner  world  of  sentiment  and  feet 
ingv  These  latter  propositions^  however,  belong  te  a  different 
class  from  the  one  that  has  just  been  defined  by  us^  They  are 
the  synAe^  propositions  a  posteriori  of  Kant. 

'Even  M'.  Comte  himself  would  allow  of  euch  causal  sixeces- 
Bidlis  within  the  domain  of  \As  own  positive  {^ilosophy ;  or,  iii 
he  would  object  to  their  being  viewed  as  causal,  he  would  at 
letist  allow  of  sudi  a  regularity  in  the  order  of  succession,  as, 
that  ftH>m  the  prior  term  of  a  sequence,  one  might  legitimately 
antkspate  its  wonted  posterioi^  or  from  the  posterior  mf^ht  inf^* 
tiie  prior  t^rin  that  had  gcme  befnre  it.  And  he  is  rate  right 
when  he  makes  no  diiSfereitce  in  this  respect  between  tne  pfaeno^ 
xnena  of  human  life  or  conduct,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  inert  matter,  upon  the  otha: — insomuch^  that  in  either 
o^  these  departments  alike,  he  woidd^  from  certain  ^ven  ante- 
C0d«iit8^  antidpate  the  same  results^'  oi^  from  oert^m  ^ven  re- 
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mitSy  Wduld  infer  the  jBame  antecedents.  For.  exampI<^.8lioul^ 
he  witoeeg  the  patting  together,  of  any  beneficial  coUw^ 
ITS  a'watch^  under  process  of  construction  by  hiin^;  Jimi.^ 
SVhere  pait  was -addea  and  adapted  to  part,  and  aU  at  length\tb 
thte  effect  of  a  very  obvious  utility,  he  would  have  no  diflfc^ty, 
^4ien  he  next  ^w  a  watch,  to  infer  a  watchmaker-^-r-an  ard^^ 
of  adequate  skill  and  power  for  the  production  of  such  a  m^ 
clianisiii.  There  is  nothing  in  his  antipathy  to  the  dqctnite  of 
filial  tfauses  which  would  at  all  embarrass  or  re$lxain  him^.fo^ 
§tich  a  conclusion — arguing,  as  he  would  in  any  other  cas^  W  ^ 
observed  succession,  :&om  the  consequent,  a  watdiy  to  £biidta^^ 
cedent  watchmalujr  from  whom  it  had  sprung.  Nay,  thou^].^ 
had  never  seen  a  watch  made,  he  might  still,  and  with  aU,c^iifi- 
dehce,  liave  inferred  the  watchmaker-— and  ^$.  on  the  ^trei^^ 
of  his  generid  observation  of  the  way  in  which  such  thin^  aijB 
originated :  And  so,  though  it  may  be  never  present  at  the:iQiH 
nufacture  of  a  coach,  or  a  ship,  or  a  house,  or  a  gun,  or  a  Steqii^ 
engine,  he  would  still  most  rightfully  conclude,  and  on  thd  l>iB^ 
of  a  suiHcient  experience,  that  a  designing  mind  and  a  desJ^eiifs 
hand  had  to  do  with  all  these  fabrications.     .  i, 

No^,  thiis  very  conclusion,  against  which  a  disciple  of  Ooijote 
would  not  except  in  reasoning  on  the  origin  of  a  humau  or  ar^jB-i 
cial  mechanism,  a  disciple  of  the  Scottish  school  would  tg^jA 
is  equally  legitimate  and  right  when  reasoning  on  the^f^ 
origin  of  any  natural  medianism.  Let  there  be  but  a  benefipial 
collocation  of  parts,  and  he  would  infer  that  the  hand.Qf 'a 
tf^signer  had  heen  there — ^and  with  an  evidence  all  the'  more 
intense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parts  or  of  independent 
conditions  which  entered  into  the  combination*  This  we  hold  to 
be  the  great  a  posteriori  ar^ment  which  external  and  visible 
nature  ■a)ntrfbTrte8  to  the  evidence  for  a  God — ^grounded  not.Qn 
the  existence,  and  not  even  essentially  on  the  laws,  but  mainly 
aYid  in  chief  strength  on  the  dispositions  of  matter,  and  from 
which  we  infer,  that  the  present  economy  of  things,  with  its 
goodly  arriemgements-^its  endless  variety  of  manifold,  yet  all 
most  beneficial  adaptations — arose  from  the  fiat  of  a  powei&l 
and  presiding  intelligence,  who  willed  it  into  being. 

We  hold  that  this  argument  has  been  greatly,  rectified  and 
improved^  and  put  into  form,  since  the  days  uf  Dr.  Bei^,  It 
was  a  mighty  disencumbrance  for  it  to  forego  all  the  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory  metaphysics  which  tlie  En^ish  theists,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centuiy,  grounded  on  the  mere  existence 
of  matter — reasoning,  from  its  entity  alone  to  the  entity  of  spirit, 
and  fancying  that  on  this  simple  step  they  had  found  their  Way 
to  the  gincat  anterior  cause  which  gave  birth  to  all  things. . ,  It 
was  a  luitfaer  opni^^ntr^tio;)  of  i^oiigth  to  forbe^  the  question 
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of  its  eternity  $  and,  instead  of  requiring  a  commencement  fin^ 
the  i^Bstratnm  of  the  tmiverse,  to  be  satisfied,  £br  att  iliepiu> 
ppses  of  an  effective  demonstration,  with  a  commencement  for  its 
now  subsisting  economy.  It  was  even  a  better  intellectual  tacticg, 
•^a  retirement  from  the  outworks  to  the  citadel  of  our  arga- 
tnent — ^when,  quitting  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  its  laws^ 
we  made  our  single  appeal  to  the  dispositions  of  mattery  and  so 
could  wield  the  very  argument  by  which  we  reason  from  a  pro- 
duction of  human  art  to  a  human  artificer,  who  endows  not 
matter  with  its  properties,  but  only  puts  his  materials  into  order 
and  form.  The  recent  discoveries  in  geology  have  not  only  caat 
a  wondrous  illustration  on  this  argument,  out  serve  mightily  to 
confirm  it.  It  is  when  new  systems  emerge-from.  the  wreck  of 
old  ones,  and  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  catastrophe  1;here  is 
built  up  another  modern  habitation,  and  peopled  with  new  xaces 
both  of  animals  and  vegetables — it  is  then  that  we  demand  the 
interposal  of  a  God.  W  hence  did  these  new  genera  and  species 
cotne  into  being  ?  Nature  givies  no  re])ly  to  this  question ;  and, 
though  ransacked  throughout  all  her  magazines,  the  secret  of 
these  actual  and  present,  and  altogether  new  organisms,  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  These  two  doctrines,  the  all  but  universal 
faith  of  naturalists,  that  there  is  no  spontaneous  generation,  and 
no  transmutation  of  the  species,  are  two  denials  in  fact,  of  na- 
ture's sufficiency  for  the  origination  of  our  races,  and  shut  us  up 
unto  the  faith  of  Nature's  God.  It  places  our  argument  on  firm 
vantage-ground  to  say,  that  were  all  the  arrangements  of  our 
existing  Natural  History  destroyed,  all  the  known  forces  of  our 
existing  Natural  Philosophy  could  not  replace  them. 

We  are  aware  of  the  altogether  contemptuous  regard  which 
transcendentalism  casts  upon  these  things.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  aloft,  whence  it  looks  down  with  utter  indifierence  and  scorn  on 
all  that  takes  place  in  our  lower  world — ^whether  on  the  geology 
so  visibly  pourtrayed  before  our  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
or  on  tlie  theology  that  would  deign  to  read  its  characters,  and 
bestow  so  much  as  one  thought  upon  its  movements.  We  can 
therefore  scarcely  expect  even  a  nearing  firom  it,  when  we  tell 
of  our  own  satisfaction  in  the  overthrow  of  an  atheistical  sophism 
which  threatened  at  one  time  the  integrity  of  the  a  posteriori 
argument,  and  so  put  the  whole  of  our  Scottish  school  on  their 
expedients  for  the  defence  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that  Hume's 
a^ument,  grounded  on  his  allegation  that  the  world  is  a  singular 
efrect,  always  seemed  to  the  metaphysicians  of  this  country  the 
most  formidable,  or  most  difficult  to  deal  withj  of  any  that  had 
ever  been  framed  on  the  side  of  Atheism — ^insomuch  that  both 
Reid  rind  Stewart  betook  themselves  to  the  vary  questionable 
expedient  of  inventing  a  new  principle  for  the  purpose  of  neu- 
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tralimng  it.  It  ja  only  of  late  that  tbw  epphiatryy  <inoe  bo  pcm 
plexingy  and  ao  inadequately  met,  ]ia4  been  efieotua%- dkpofiei} 
of  in  another  way ;  and  the  Natural  Theology  of  Bcotian%  re^ 
preaented  by  nur  author  aa  dwindling  into  puerilitvvnow  atanda 
nnn  on  the  baais  of  yindicated  experience — aliVe  safe  finQm 
the  attack  of  ita  deiidlieat  enemy,  and  independent  of  the  frail 
aupporta  that  were  rendered  by  frienda  in  those  daya  of  ita 
vaunted  manhood. 

We  expect  no  aympathy  widi  thia  vindioation  at  the  hands  of 
the  tranaoendentaliata.  The  very  name  of  experience  will  rep(4 
them ;  nay^  create  the  keeneat  repugnance  in  the  hearty  of  thoaQ 
who  have  vaatly  greater  value  for  Uie  constructions  and^exeogi-^ 
tationa  of  a  German  ayatem,  than  for  all  which  the  industry' of 
man  can  find,  or  hia  eye  can  observe,  in  tlie  actual  ccmatraotimia 
qS  God'a  own  univerae. 

We  confess  that  our  chief  value  for  the  experimental  ai^go* 
ment,  is  because  of  ita  special  adaptation  to  the  liabitude  of  thosa 
minds  which  are  discipluied  in  the  methods  and  inveatigationsoJF 
Fhyaioal  Science.  For  the  evidence  of  theology,  whether  Natural 
or  Kevealed,  like  the  reaaoning  of  Christianity'a  greateat  apostloi 
baa  in  it  aemething  for  all  men.^  It  ia  an  evidence  which'  can 
be  carried  even  within  the  domain  of  whai  Oomte  tenps  his  posi«> 
tive  philasopby,  and  can  there  challenge  frem  tha  sight  or  thtf 
world  hia  belief  in  a  worid-niaker,  for  the  ^ame  principle  en 
which  &om  the  aight  of  a  watch  he  himself  wofdd  bi^iev^  in  a 
watchi-maker.  But  thia  is  a  quartei^  in  which  the  metafAy'*' 
sicians  of  the  continent,  and  Morell  among  the  number.  (Aforettf 
i.,  481-485,)  will  tell  him  that  no  evidei>09  for  a  God  is  to  ba 
found-r^not  at  least  till  the  glorious  spectacle  of  Nature,,  teemim; 
to  common  eyes  with  all  the  indices  o£  design  and  oi:der,  s^aS 
acanehow  have  been  transformed  and  sRhliniftt^d  into  one  c]^  their 
own  specu]atiQn9.  Meanwhile  these  9peculation8  so  ocuiflict  and 
alternate  with  each  other— :|k)  float  and  disappear  at  tuma  in  th# 
whirlpool  of  debate^-^-so  pass  <>iiwand  froai  baud  to  hand  in  snok* 
oessiv«  and  everrshifling  transmutationsi  Wn  the  transcenden«* 
taUsm  of  Kant  to  th(9  ideali^u  of  Fiohte,  and  thence  to  the  still 
k^tier  empyr^alism  of  Scheiling,  and  thence  to  the  myitticism  c^ 
Jacohi,  aiid  thence  to  th^  nihilism  of  Hegel-^that  no  wonder  if 
the  poor  man  bewildei>ed  and  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  a  thousand 
controversies,  and  utterly  in  despair  for  aught  like  settlement  oir 
repose,  should  have  been  tempted  to  cast  the  whole  theme^  witl^ 
its  coroUariea  or  cognate  doctrines  of  an  immaterial  spirit  and 
supernal  God,  away  frpm  him,    One  cannot  say  in  how  hs  thesa 
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men  are  not  responsible  tm  the  atheism  of  the  boldest  and  ona 
of  the  most  powerful  thinkers  whem  France  has  to  boast  of.^  -  " 
But  we  confess  to  a  still  deeper  melancholy  in  oui?  view  erf 
Humboldt-^^  feeling  in  \Yhioh  our  author  i^nig.  to  shave^  and 
this  because  of  the  utter  de3titution  of  all  reference  to  the  CreaUA^ 
in  his  last  work  entitled  Koismos;  or  if  he  do  advert  to  a  finKt 
cause,  it  is  to  a  primordial  necessity,  and  not  to  the  living  God^ 
On  reading  his  treatise  some  months  previous  to  the  appearance 
of  Morell's  book,  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  total 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  world's -Author  ]  but  what  we  fell 
aa  most  instructive  of  all,  was  his  own  explanation  or  apology  tov 
the  want  of  it — "  the  wholly  objective  tendency  of  hi9  disposi-^ 
tion."  From  other  passages  which  could  be  cited,  it  is  too  oIh 
vious  that  he  looks  on  the  theology  of  his  sulgect  as  placed  at  a 
distance  well-nigh  impassable  from  the  subject  it8elf,r--as  be* 
longing  to  a  "  higher  class  of  ideas" — as  involving  him  in  ^^  the 
mysterious  unresolvable  problem  of  origin"  or  ^^  the  obscure 
commencement  of  the  history  of  origination" — w\  requiring  the 
consideration  of ''  abstract  prinoiples,  having  their  foundation  iii 
pure  reason  only ;"  and  upon  all  which  he  dedines  aspiring  ^^  k» 
the  perilous  elevation  of  a  purely  rational  soieaice  of  nature,"  op 
adventuiing  on  ^^  those  depths  of  a  purely  speculative  pbilo* 
sophy."  Altogether,  the  impression  on  Humboldt's  mind  mnsti 
be  that  theolo^  is  wrapt  in  transcendentalism)  and  that  he 
most  traverse  the  mighty  gulf  of  separation  between  the  ptgeo- 
tive  and  the  subjective  ere  he  can  come  into  contact  with  it« 
Now,  in  point  of  fact,  if  he  do  not  need  to  make  this  trauiitioii 
in  passing  from  the  view  of  a  coach  to  the  inference  of  a  coaoh"^ 
maker,  he  as  little  needs  to  make  it  in  passing  Iropa  the 
view  of  those  new  organisms  which  each  new  and  aaccesn 
sive  formation  in  geology  presents  to  his  notice,  to  the  in^o^ 
»ice  of  a  designing  Intelligence  who  called  them  into  \^Ukgt 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  make  either  die  one  inference  or  (ha 
other,  without  one  of  Kant's  primitive  judgments  eoming  intQ 
play.  But  the  judgment  comes  spontaneously  $  and  in  tne  not 
of  forming  it  there  is  no  necessity  for  lifting  one's  eyes  &em  ^ 
outward  object  of  contemplation.  But  herein  lies  the  s^bU^ 
illusion  which  operates  both  on  Humboldt's  imaginatiop,  %vA  evi 
tliat  c^  the  metaphysicians  themselves  who  have  dcme  ^o  muc^ 
to  pervert  the  mind  of  Gennany.  He  eonntji  it  not  ^ough  that 
the  primitive  or  proximate  judgment  has  been  evoked,  whiph  «f 
itself  though  but  one  step  is  a  sufficient  introdueticm  to  the 
theology  oi  the  subject  i  but  that  over  and  above  this,  he  mi|st 
entertain  Kant's  judgment  of  this  judgment,  or  his  own  reflex 
judgment  thereupon.  Now  this  following  up  of  the  direct  by 
the  reflex  p^'oc^?^  is  wholly  unc^U^d  &r|  but  ^ncb  i@  tbe  q&s^ 
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stant  subjective  habit  of  these  singular  people-;  ftnd:it  is  tirir 
which  explains,  while  it  vindicates  the  saying  of  Goethe  inre*' 
gard  to  his  own  countrymen,  ^^  that  the  (xermans  have.^thaigift 
of  ronciering  the  sciences  inaccessible."  It  is  a  crnd  resuli 
when  theology^  is  thus  made  inaccessible.  All  look  back  whb 
generous  ana  just  indignation  to  the  decretals  of  that  occlesiaiAi 
tical  council  wnich  compelled  Galileo  to  renounce  the  true  philo^ 
sophy.  We  have  scarcelv  less  patience  for  those  decvetals  of 
the  metaphvsical  sqhool^  wnich,  acting  witli  the  siksU  of -its  aotiiciii 
lity  on  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Huniboldt,  should  have  deoeited 
him  into  the  notion  that  the  true  theology  is  beyond  theTeaeJi 
of  his  attainment ;  or  that  he  stands  hopelessly  and  for  ever  d^ 
barred  from  the  apprehension  of  that  God  over  the* glories- nf 
whose  oreation  he  so  luxuriates,  and  this  because  Natime  has  witH«' 
held  from  him  all  talent  and  all  tendency  for  the  subjectively'  v.-' 
There  is  here  a  grievous  misdirection  of  the  view  from  thnti 
place  where  lies  the  main  strength  of  our  argument  and  of  imr 
c^use— a  misdirection  into  whidi  Mr.  MoreU  hashimsdf  fdleiw 
For  example,  our  inference  from  the  beneficial  collocations  o& 
matter  to  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  ordained  them,  is  of  far  toO' 
plain  and  puerile  a  character  to  be  at  all  worthy  of  his-entertaiiK 
ment.  And  what  else  would  he  substitute  in  its  placet  How  m^ 
it  that  he  would  have  us  take  flight  from  this  humble  pathx^ 
observation,  and  ^^soar  to  the  veiy  noblest  efforts  of  the  numan 
intellect,  and  strive  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  man^Ttfae-nw' 
verse,  and  their  Creator  f  Not,  it  would  appear,  from  auj^t  iit- 
the  character  and  properties  of  man,  but  from  the  essence  of  man; 
and  not  from  the  dispositions  of  the  universe,  but  from  what  h^ 
lon^  to  tho  essence  of  the  universe ;  and  not  from  the  at^bntes. 
of  God,  as  evinced  by  His  works  or  in  His .  ways,  but  ttill 
from  the  essence  of  God.  We  have  really  been  making  it  a 
formal  and  express  effort,  to  ascertain  the  starting  pokit  of  his 
WQtology,  or  "loftier  region  of  thought,"  over  which  ho  longs  I0 
expatiat^  and  to  scale  the  heights  of  the  Prima  Philoso^ki ; 
and  all  that  We  can  find,  all  that  he  himself  alleges,  is  but  these 
three  substrata  to  come  and  go  upon.  Now  thou^  bjr  a  fhiuti- 
mental  law  of  the  human  understanding  we  behove  in  a  mb^ 
stratum  for  the  Deity,  a  substratum  for  man,  a  substratum  ibr 
the  universe,  we  cannot,  for  our  lives,  imagine  what  more  w« 
know  of  them  than  that  barely  they  exist ;  nor  how  it  is  that 
these  three  bare  entities  can  be  turned,  like  geometrical  defini« 
tions,  into  the  ^erms  of  reasoning  and  endless  discovery.  We 
fear  that  they  will  be  of  as  little  avail  for  progress  as  tlio  abstract 
ideas  of  Plato.  However  we  again  say  let  him  try ;  but  would 
farther  bid  our  aspiring  young  philosopher  "  remomlier  Kant's 
dove,"  a  saying  as  brief  and  sententiQUS;  and  which  it.yttte  wfaols- 


•ome  and  well  should  it  become  i^  memohiMej  all  *^'  remelntNer 
Lot's  wife."  We  should  like  that  otrt  sangmne  and' adventurous 
autlior  had  it  inwoven  on  the  phylactery  of  his  garinent^^  even  ad 
it  ought  to  be  oa  et^ery  QtemMUi  toga,  and  inscribed  on  the  por- 
tico o!  every  Grerman  univertity.  It  migW  restrain  many  aji 
ladonic  fiighty  whereof  it  is  certain  that  hitlierto  the  moiiuments 
or  memorials  have  been  fiir  less  durable  than  a'|)iliar,of  salt— a 
wreath  of  attenuated  vapour  too  impalpable  for  visidn.  BulJ  li 
is  too -obvious  of  Mr,  Mor ell,  that  he  has  caught  the' infectidii, 
aad.that  he  would  fain  take  wing*  above  the  terra  firttaa'bf  ex-? 
perience^  nay,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  encompassing  atmosphqrb. 
We  do  hope  that  he  will  not  venture  too  for.  There  is  much  of 
whal  is iaood  in  him;  nor  are  we  without  the  expectation* that, 
likeAeohrdcrf  Noah,  we  shall  soon  have  to  wclcotne  himbacK 
again  ti>  the  ark  of  safety- — to  the"  common-sense  philosophy  and 
paiiriie  theology  of  Scotland. 

.  And  here,  TO  one  moment,  we  would  address  ourselves  to  the 
setimtin^^^  of  Mr.  MoTelh  That  theology  of  which  at  present' 
he  has  such  fond  imaginings,  is  after  all  but  a  theology  in 
prospect;  Those  in^tira  mysteries  of  which  he  speaks,  the  mys- 
teries of  being,  and  to  which  he  looks  so  wistfully,  with  thie  view 
of  seiaing  on  them,  have  not  yet  come  within  6is  grasp.  And 
yet  he  tells  us  that  Natural  Theology  is  the  basis  of  tnie  Kevealed, 
orthe  basis  df  Chriistianity.  Which,  then,  <if  the  natural  theb- 
logies  is  it  that  he  means  t  fe  it  the  Natural  Theology  which  had 
beea  already  Realized,  and  of  whidi  he  tells  us  that  it  is  com- 
paratively worthless?  Or  is  it  the  Natural  Theology  still  ih're- 
serv%  and  ftr  the  completion  of  which  he  is  now  looking  forward 
to  the  i^iritaal  philosophy  of  Paris's  Eclectic  School!  Mean- 
while, -what-are  we  to  do  with  our  Christianity  ?  Must  we  keep 
it?  in  ahijnmcc,  as  being  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation, 
till  the  great  master  whom  he  most  reveres  shall  have  given  full 
proof  oTthe  inspiration  which  he  claims,  and  of  which  he  affirnis, 
that  it  and  no  other  was  the  inspiration  either  of  prophets  in  the 
Old,  or  apostles  in  the  Now  Testament  f 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  danger  which  lies  along  the  confines 
of  Mr.  Morell's  speculations,  (undesigned  by  himself,  we  have  nb 
doubt)  we  should  not  have  meddled  with  him.  But  there  is  a 
full  Gfdl  to  interpose  when  the  author  of  a  book  so  fitted  to  fasci- 
nate, and  when  wrong  to  mislead,  tells  the  numerous  youth  of 
our.colleges  that  hitherto  they  have  only  been  dealing  with  super- 
ficialities, and  have  never  yet  found  so  much  as  a  door  of  entry 
into  the  recesses  and  profiindities  of  his  inner  world.  Let  them 
be  assured,  nevertheless,  that  with  the  voice  of  that  conscience 
which  speaks  so  powerfully  in  all  bosoms,  and  those  glories  of  a 
universe  patent  to  every  eye,  and  which  shine  lio  palpably  around 
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them;  and  let  them  further  be  assured,  that  in  the  Bible,  that 
wondrous  monument  of  past  ages,  with  its  firm  authentic  place 
in  history,  and  its  telUng  power  on  men's  hearts — ^though  un- 
skilled to  the  end  of  their  days  in  the  idealism  of  Germany,  and 
in  all  its  categories — ^let  them  be  nevertheless  assured^  m  the 
possession  of  vouchers  so  ample  as  these,  that  both  their  Natural 
and  their  Christian  theology  are  safe. 

But,  in  good  truth,  he  is  egregiously  wrong,  when  he  speaks 
of  Natural  Theology  being  the  basis  of  Christianity,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  foundation  to  a  house  is  of  its  superstructure,  or  a 
premise  in  argument  is  of  its  conclusion.  He  utterly  mistakes 
the  law  and  nature  of  this  succession.  It  is  true  that  Natural 
Theology  comes  before  Christianity,  not  syllogistically,  however, 
but  historically,  not  in  the  order  of  demonstration,  but  in  tlie 
order  of  human  sentiment  and  feeling.  The  one  precedes  the 
other  just  as  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of  distress  precede  the 
inquiry  after  relief,  and  then  the  actual  finding  of  its  efficacy. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  felt  disease  which  points  to  the  remedy ;  but 
the  remedy  is  offered  to  the  disease,  and  gives  in  itself  the  proof 
of  its  own  virtues  to  all  who  make  use  of  it.  In  plainer  language, 
the  matter  proceeds  thus  :  The  theolog}^  of  natm*e  is  the  theo- 
logy of  conscience ;  and  conscience  tells  every  possessor  of  it,  if 
not  the  certainty,  at  least  the  probability  of  a  God.  And  this 
probability  is  enough  to  set  men  agoing ;  for,  as  Butler  says  with 
deep  and  eminently  practical  sagacity,  probability  is  the  guide  of 
life.  And  so  the  sense  of  moral  deficiency,  the  unfailing  sense  of 
every  earnest  spirit,  will,  without  any  nice  argumentative  compiw 
tation,  suggest  the  instant  feeling  of  at  least  a  probable  guilt,  a 
probable  God,  and  a  probable  vengeance  at  His  hands, — enough 
to  set  the  whole  machinery  of  human  interests,  and  fears,  and  dU^ 
quietudes,  into  busy  operation.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  a^ta** 
tions  and  doings  that  Christianity  ofiers  itself  to  the  notice  m  an 
inquirer ;  and  for  the  tens  or  twenties  who  may  seek  after  its 
literary  and  historical  evidence,  there  will  at  least  be  thousandi 
who  fasten  their  intent  regards  upon  its  subject  matter ;  and  who^ 
as  the  fruit  of  their  moral  earnestness  and  prayers,  will  be  made 
to  behold  its  divine  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  their  state^ 
and  so  to  close  with  it  on  the  strength  of  those  credentials  which 
are  properly  and  independently  its  own.  At  the  earlier  stage  of 
this  deeply  interesting  process,  this  moral  history  of  the  spirit 
we  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  peasant  so  beautifully  sketchea  by 
Cousin,  but  at  length  transformed  at  a  later  stage,  the  stage  of 
her  confirmed  Christianity,  into  the  peasant  of  Cowper — tke 
subject  of  an  inspiration  different  from  that  of  our  French  philo- 
sopher, but  which  we  are  not  unhopeful,  and  pray  God  that  h9 
may  yet  exj>erience,  when  the  Bible,  making  Known  to  him  its 
marvellous  revelations  into  the  psj'cHology  of  our  nature^  will 
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draw  from  liim  the  acknowledgment  that  verily  this  book  tells  tiii 
idl  which  is  m  our  hearts,  and  verily  God  is  in  it  of  a  truth.* 

The  most  grievously  wrong  passage  of  our  author^s  work,  and 
by  which  he  unknowingly  has  given  the  greatest  pain  to  many  of 
his  readers,  is  his  Critique  on  Dr.  Abercromby — a  man  of  far 
higher  and  holier  aim  than  to  create  for  himself  a  name  in  philo- 
sophy ;  and  whose  T\Titings,  by  which  though  dead  he  yet  speak- 
etn,  better  than  all  Greek  and  all  Roman  fame,  are  of  a  character 
so  pure  and  heavenly,  and  withal  so  humble,  that  the  ashes  of 
their  truly  estimable  author,  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  inide 
atid  unsparing  violence,  should  have  been  suffered  to  repose  in 
peace. 

And  though  less  in  fault,  he  is  scarcely  less  in  error,  when  he 
f^tens  the  charge  of  mvsticism  on  Dr.  Wardlaw,  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  logical  writers  in  our  day.  The  mistake  into 
which  he  falls  here  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  he  com- 
mitswhen  speaking  ofNatural  Theology  as  the  basis  of  Christianity, 
And  only  requires  to  be  met  by  an  analogous  rectification.  It 
follows  not  that  a  perfect  system  of  ethics  is  discoverable  by  man, 
although  he  might  be  abundantly  capable  of  recognising  its  ex?- 
cellence  and  truth,  when  brought  to  his  view  by  a  revelation  ab 
extra.  Had  there  been  an  utter  extinction  both  of  conscience 
and  ifeason  in  our  species,  we  should  have  been  beyond  the  pale 
of  all  moral  reckoning.  But  there  miglit  be  enough  in  man  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  attention  which  he  gives  to  Christ 
tianity,  and  yet  not  enough  to  make  him  independent  of  its  dis- 
closures— insomuch  that  without  a  Gospel,  both  its  informationjs 
and  its  lessons  might  have  remained  hopelessly  and  for  ever  be- 
ydnd  the  reach  of  his  attainment.  And  this  distinction  between 
the  two  faculties  of  discovery  and  discernment  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  (mWect  of  Theology,  but  is  exemplified  in  all  the  sciences. 

Mr,  Morell  with  much  to  commend  fend  much  to  be  grateiul 
for,  in  that  one  so  conversant  as  he  is  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
continent,  should  nevertheless  lift  so  intrepid  and  uniform  a 
testimony  on  the  side  of  Christianity — has  yet  been  somewhat 
ntifortunate  in  several  of  his  allusions  both  to  Theology  at  large, 
and  to  certain  of  its  doctrines.  Charles  Fox  once  said  of  a  par- 
liamentary acquaintance  who  had  much  of  the  style  and  manner 
and  cadeiice  of  oratory,  yet  without  force  and  without  substailce, 
that  he  spoke  to  the  tune  of  a  good  speech.  There  is  onfe 
lengthened  passage  in  Mr.  MorelPs  work,  of  which  we  should 
s^  throughout,  that  he  reasoned  to  the  tune  of  a  good  argument. 
"VV  c  refer  to  his  discussion  on  the  question  of  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity. Instead  of  taking  the  main  elements  of  his  ratiocination 
fitom  the  mental  phenomena,  or  from  mind  itself,  which  is  the 

^^  1  Cor,  xir,  25, 
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truly  proper  subject  of  this  question,  he  draws  chiefly,  iiot  iA 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  out  on  the  history  of  its  philosophV> 
and  makes  the  determination  turn  on  the  respective  m^rite'OT 
tlie  schools  which  took  their  several  parts  in  this  controversy^ 
Now  this  is  greatly  too  wholesale  a  style  of  argumentatiDri  fdt 
such  a  topic  of  inquiry ;  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  ele- 
ments made  use  of  are  of  much  too  bulky  and  aggregate  'a 
description  to  have  that  analytic  force  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  a  sound  and  thorough  solution  on  the  matter  at  issue.  He 
keeps  back  from  us  the  philosophy  of  the  question,  and^ves  6fe 
history  instead.  Eeally  it  were  investing  the  historians  of' pBife*- 
sophy  with  a  tremendous  power,  if  we  must  take  their  dogmata 
as  well  as  their  informations — and  this  on  the  strength  of  ^gijr 
ment  built  up  of  historical  materials  alone.  At  this  rate  itf. 
Cointe  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  found  an  atheism  on  what  li^ 
tells  us  of  the  Eras,  the  theological  and  metaphysical  and'i)biS- 
tive  Eras,  as  Mr.  Morell  has  to  found  the  doctrine  of  coritlh*- 
gency  on  what  he  tells  us  of  his  Schools.  Instead  of  th6. slight 
notice  wherewith  in  half  a  sentence  he  dismisses  Edv^ai'3s,' wfe 
should  have  liked  much  better  that  he  had  grappled  \Vitlx  Ws  ai*^- 
meiits.  And  he  has  here  forgotten  to  let  us  know  that  Leibiiitif, 
though  at  the  head  of  the  rational  or  spiritual  philosophy  wKi^H 
he  so  much  admires,  was  also  a  Necessarian.*  Neverthdess'tt-fe 
must  admit  of  the  whole  passage  on  which  we  are  how  aniniad^ 
verting  that  it  is  written  with  great  spirit  and  ability ;  and  tfiai 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  he  reasons  to  the  tiin^'of 'JA 
good  argument.  "  '  ' 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Morell ;  and  we  desire  to 
do  it  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour,  as  wo  do  with  iti-. 
feigned  respect  for  his  great  talents,  and  gratitude  for  the  in- 
struction that  we  have  received  from  him.  May  life  aiid  he^i% 
be  long  spared  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  high  lalxiiiW, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  expectation  regarding  Tiim  which 
the  promise  of  this  his  first  appearance  so  abundaijtly  warraitk 
— as  tlie  accomplished  combatant  of  infidelity  in  its  new  an'd 
coming  forms,  one  of  our  foremost  champions  in  the  dacred  c^i&fi 
of  Truth  and  Righteousness.  ..    .' 

The  question  of  chief  concern  to  us  is — ^What  might  be  'thejuiof 
bable  issues  of  the  growing  admiration  now  felt  for  the  philo&o^ 
phical  systems  of  Germany  ?  And  first  it  is  of  prime  importaiicfe 

■  -    ■■  . : ,  -r^:: 

*  It  is  remarkable  tliat  Madame  do  Stael  lays  claim  to  Leibnitz  as  tbe  powepfiU 
asscrtor  of  Libei*ty.  But  the  mistake,  if  mistake  it  be,  is  altogether  jnstifiaUc^ 
for  if  both  he  and  Edwards  were  better  understood,  it  would  be  found,  not  wMy 
that  tliey  arc  the  advocates  of  the  only  libcHy  which  h  at  all  oonccivable^  AninH 
the  only  liberty  which  can  Bustain  all  tho  aciivitics  of  liuttiau  lif^i  as  >|'e^fk9,|Ul  1^ 
euforccments  and  duties  of  moral  obligation. 
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to  remark  that  much  of  the  admiration  thus  felt  for  themis  ii?re?r 
pqctive  of  their  truth.  For  example,  there  are  many  who  cau 
gpeak,  and  with  honest  enthusiasm  too,  of  the  poetical  and  comr 
pjrehensive  scheme  of  Schelling,  yet  would  never  once  thinly  pf 
admitting  it  into  their  creed.  And  so  we  read  of  Fichte  thiat "  his 
singular  and  commanding  address,  his  fervid  elpcjuence,  the  rich 
profusion  of  his  thoughts  following  each  other  in  most  convincing 
i?ecuiences,  and  modelled  with  the  sharpest  precision,  astonished 
^nid  delighted  his  hearers."  Now  one  can  well  understand  how 
there  might  be  a  series  of  most  convincing. sequences^  a  strict  ^o- 
gic^l  dependence  between  step  and  step  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  each  step  lighted  up  too  with  brilliant  fancy  and  deepest  moraj 
earnestness — but  without  a  sustaining  basis  of  truth  or  eyidence 
iar  the  whole.  Yet  though  wanting  this,  there  might  still  be  a 
glorious  symphony  for  the  eye  to  gaze  upon.  And  accordiingly 
in.  the  University  of  Jena,  Fichte  carried  all  before  him.  The 
philosophy  of  his  predecessor,  Reinhold,  vanished  in  a  moment; 
and  nothing  was  heard  among  the  students  but  the  cry  of  JEjro 
and  Non-ego  as  the  new  symbols  by  which  the  old  ones  of  mb^ 
stance  and  form  were  displaced  and  superseded.  Even  Goethe^ 
\yhpm  Fichte  had  before  done  homage  to  as  the  Sophocles 
of  Germany,  Avas  carried  along  on  the  tide  of  the  then-prevailing 
fascination,  though  he  still  demanded  a  scientific  foundation  for 
a  system  which  otherwise  had  so  much  charmed  him.  There  is 
much  to  be  gathered  from  the  single  fact  of  that  intense  mutual 
sympathy,  that  kindredness  of  spirit,  which  obtained  between 
these  two,  living  at  that  time  in  the  same  town,  and  in  the  occa- 
sional enjoyment  of  each  other's  society — the  one  held  iii  honour, 
for  a  season  at  least,  as  the  greatest  philosopher ;  and  the  other,  of 
more  enduring  and  universal  fame,  as  the  greatest  poet  and  dra- 
fliatist  of  Germany.  The  truth  is,  that  the  work  of  each  in  its 
own  way,  the  lectureship  of  the  one  and  drama  of  the  other,  was 
a  sort  of  theatrical  performance,  and  hung  upon  with  equal,  and 
very  much  with  kindred  delight,  by  the  thousands  who  listened 
to.  them.  He  who  dealt  in  the  romance  of  sentiment  was  not 
farther  removed  from  the  realities  of  human  life,  than  he  who 
deailt  in  the  romance  of  science  was  from  the  realities  of  truth  and 
nature.  Yet  both  were  most  wondrously  inspiring  and  soul- 
elevating  romances  notwithstanding.  An  excessive  love  of  the  fic- 
titious, whether  as  indulged  in  the  penisal  of  ordinary  or  philoso- 
phical novels,  might  be  alike  injurious  to  the  experimental  wisdom 
of  common  life,  and  to  the  requisite  habitudes  of  thought  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  sound  and  stable  philosophy.  Yet  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  occasional  recreation  of  a  novel,  with  th^ 
full  sense  of  its  being  a  pure  invention  and  nothing  more,  will 
mislead  a  general  reader  from  the  prudentials  or  the  proprieties  of 
our  actual  and  every-day  world  ;   nor  are  we  prepared  to  say 
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that  the  occasional  study  of  a  German  metaphysidan^  with  the 
jRiilI  sense  of  his  being  a  baseless  speculator  and  nothing  more^ 
will  mislead  the  votary  of  science  from  the  firm  pathway  to  itd 
best  and  highest  discoveries.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure,  but  that 
both  might  turn  out  to  be  improving  and  beneficial  exercises— rff» 
that,  as  a  novel  on  the  one  nand  might,  better  than  the  proaaio 
virtues  of  familiar  and  home-bred  experience,  inspire  a  purer  and 
nobler  style  of  sentiment ;  so  a  speculation  on  the  other,  however 
groundless  and  unsubstantial  in  itself,  might  neverthelesis  abound 
m  such  specimens  of  logic,  and  profundity,  and  marvellous  discemr 
ment  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  our  nature,  as  both  mightily  ftQ 
strengthen  the  mental  faculties,  and  elevate  the  aims  of  science. 
We  do  not  want  to  speak  lightly  of  Grerman  transcendentaliam,and 
far  less  of  it4S  numerous  admirers.  On  the  contrary,  we  view  their 
passion  for  it  with  the  same  respect  that  we  should  a  verv  higb 
species  of  amateurship,  We  should  reckon  the  sitters  in  tne  gal- 
lery, whose  strongest  relish  is  for  spectacles  or  the  theatricals  of 
sight,  to  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  sitters  in  the  pit  or  th^ 
boxes,  whose  preference  is  for  the  theatricals  of  sentiment.  But 
greatly  above  both,  in  our  estimation,  are  they  whose  higher  de- 
mand is  for  what  may  be  termed  the  theatricals  of  science ;  and 
who,  though  thev  do  not  concern  themselves  much,  if  at  all,  about 
the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  yet  luxuriate  as  in  their  best-loved  el€h 
ment,  when  following  in  the  march  of  its  demonstrations,  or  soaiv- 
ing  upward  to  the  subKmest  height  of  its  ideas.*  No  wonder 
that  system  should  follow  after  system  for  the  entertainment  of 
such  a  public,  just  as  drama  follows  after  drama  for  the  lovers  of 
the  stage.  We  refuse  to  mould  our  philosophy  according  to  th^ 
systems  of  Germany ;  but  this  will  not  hinder  our  protoundost 
veneration  for  that  public  in  Germany,  whose  chiei  enjoyment 
lies  in  the  regalement  of  their  imaginations  and  inteUects,  in 
the  play  and  exercise  of  the  highest  mculties  of  our  nature.  In 
serious  and  sober  earnest,  these  Germans  are  the  noUest  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  greatly  prefer  their  taste  and  value 
for  mental  products  to  the  gross  utilitarianism  of  our  own  land, 
their  Leipsic  fair  of  books  to  our  own  broad-cloths  and  bales  of 
merchanaise ;  and  it  makes  one's  old  and  languid  blood  beat.widi 
the  pulse  of  other  days,  when  we  read  of  their  students  ^^  warm 
from  the  schools  of  glory,"  shouting  in  defiance  to  each  other  the 

*  There  is  a  saying  of  Lessing's  which  serves  as  a  key  to  these  pecoliai^ties  of 
the  Grerman  character  an4  habit.  <*  If  the  Almighty  held  the  truth  in  one  hand, 
and  the  search  after  it  {la  verite,  ei  la  recherche  de  la  virUi)  m  another,  it  k  tlie  lat- 
ter that  I  should  demand  of  Him  in  preference."  .  We  have  aU  heard,  ol  the  pliaa- 
sures  of  the  chace,  and  how  vastly  they  transcend  the  felt  value  of  the  same.  And 
so  we  can  imagine  a  far  greater  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  than  in  we  aeqiibi- 
laon  of  it.  It  is  a  high  order  of  spoi't  certainly  ;  but  with  all  respect  to  these  more 
illustrious  sportsmen,  we  must  still  hold  that  the  end  is  better  than  the  mean^.the 
landing-place  than  the  way  which  leads  to  it ;  and,  at  all  events,  that  trut^  fo  too 
fierioos  and  sacred  a  thing  to  be  thus  sported  with. 
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watch-word  of  their  respective  philosophies,  and  almost  ready  to 
fight  in  the  defence  of  them.  Altogetner  it  marks  them  as  a  lofi 
tier  and  more  etherial  race;  and  we  rejoice  that  there  should 
still  be  one  country  in  the  world,  uninfected  by  thtr  breath  of  ouB 
mercantile  society,  and  neither  overrun  by  the  frivolities,  noc 
debased  by  the  sordidness  of  other  countries  and  other  clirues,    . 

But  their  great  writers  have  other  fascinations  beside  those  of 
lofty  and  commanding  intellect.  Many  of  them  stand  forth  to  114 
clothed  in  the  virtues  of  antiquity.  Kant  has  been  well  designed 
by  Cousin  as  the  Stoic  of  the  Ibth  century.  Of  Fichte  we  are  told, 
that  "however  extravagant  we  may  consider  his  theoretical  sciencei 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  noble  sentiments  on  human  duty^ 
and  to  see  them  exemplified  in  his  own  eventful  life,  without 
feeling  our  moral  weakness  reproved,  and  our  moral  strength  in- 
vigorated," {Morell,. ii,  533.) — so  that  the  resolute  princijJe  and 
high-minded  patriotism  of  the  man  go  far  with  many  to  redeeni 
his  speculative  errors.  And  beside  that  nobleness  of  character 
which  awakens  in  their  readers,  as  it  did  in  their  pupils,  the  ad- 
miration that  we  feel  for  highest  moral  chivalry,  we  must  recollect 
too  the  graces  often  of  their  oratory  and  grandeur  of  their  ima- 
ginations. In  the  language  of  Madame  de  Stael,  "  we  find  no- 
where but  among  the  German  nations  the  phenomenon  of  those 
writers  who  consecrate  the  most  abstract  metaphysics  to  the  de- 
fence of  systems  the  most  exalted,  and  who  hide  a  lively  imagi- 
nation under  an  austere  logic."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  then^ 
that  with  this  combination  of  excellencies,  they  should  have  kin- 
dled such  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  dogmata  of  their  creeds,  perhaps  even  did  not  understand, 
or  at  least  did  not  care  for  them.  They  are  proselytes,  not  tp 
the  philosophy  of  Germany,  but  to  the  living  spirit  of  its  authors. 

Such,  and  such  precisely,  is  the  proselytisra  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
He  is  the  champion  of  Germanism,  not  in  its  letter,  but  in  ite 
spirit.  We  could  not,  he  himself  could  not,  point  to  one  of  its 
dogmata  as  having  aught  to  do  with  the  inspii'ation  which  ani- 
mates him,  and  which  he  has  given  forth  in  such  marvellous 
volumes  to  the  world.  Could  he,  for  example,  tell  ua  what  the 
Articles  are,  and  whether  to  be  found  in  the  Confessions  of  Schel- 
ling,  or  Hegel,  or  Fichte,  or  even  Kaiit,  which  have  caused  the 
fire  to  bum  within  him  ?  They  are  not  creeds,  but  men  who 
are  the  objects  of  his  idolatry,  which,  under  the  name  of  hero- 
worship,  he  renders  alike  to  those  of  most  opposite  opinions — as 
to  Luther  and  Knox  and  Cromwell  on  the  one  hand,  or  with 
equal  veneration  to  the  lofty  poets  and  transcendentalists  of  Ger- 
many upon  the  other.  He  is  a  lover  of  earnestness  more  than  a 
lover  of  truth  ;  and  it  would  not  be  our  counteractive  at  least,  to 
urge  that  he  should  be  a  lover  of  truth  more  than  a  lover  of  ear- 
nestness.    We  should  rather  say  that  both  are  best ;  and  would 
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our  island  only  not  be  frightened  from  its  propriety  by  th^Wgfci. 
sounding  philosophy  of  the  continent--neither  overborne  by  its  pre^ 
tensions,  nor  overaTred  by  its  cabalistic  nomenclature — ^wbuld  ova 
savans  and  theologians  but  keep  tinmoved  on  the  ground  of  c<)tiGt-^ 
mon  sense,  and  by  their  paramount  demand  for  evidence  at  every 
step,  lay  resolute  arrest  on  the  pruriencies  of  wanton  speculatioa 
•^— then  while  they  rejected  all  that  was  unsubstantial-  and  tni*! 
sound  in  the  dogmata  of  the  transcendental  school,  it  were  'well 
that  they  imported  the  earliest  and  lofty  enthusiasm  of  its  dificti 
pies  into  the  phlegmatic  universities  and  no  less  phlegmatic 
churches  of  our  land.  We  do  not  need  to  take  down  the  frattid^ 
work  of  our  existing  orthodoxy,  whether  in  theology  or  iii  sciehbe. 
AH  we  require  is  that  it  shall  become  an  animatedframework,  B^ 
the  breath  of  a  new  life  being  infused  into  it.  Ours  has  fepen 
most  truly  denounced  as  an  age  of  formulism  :  But  to  mend  fHis 
we  do  not  need  to  exchange  our  formulas,  only  to  quicken  them.^ 
nor  to  quit  the  ground  of  our  own  common  sense  for  b^^lesa 
speculations ;  nor  to  substitute  the  Divine  Idea  of  Fichte  for  a  perr* 
sonal  and  living  God ;  nor  to  adopt  for  our  Saviour  a  mere  eni'* 
bodied  and  allegorized  perfection,  and  give  up  the  actual  anit 
historical  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testament ;  nor  finally  tagaiH 
quest  of  a  chimerical  ontology  in  upper  regions  far  out  of  mortlA 
ken,  and  for  visions  of  merest  fancy  there,  to  renounce  either  fhc 
certainties  of  our  own  palpable  and  peopled  world,  or  the  trtrihisj 
which  He  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  brought  down  from  heaven, 
because  no  man  can  ascend  into  heaven  or  tell  the  mysteries  and 
glories  of  a  place  which  he  never  entered.*  What  we  want  ii 
that  the  v^y  system  of  doctrine  which  we  now  have  shall  come 
to  us  not  in  word  only  but  in  power.  As  things  st^nd  at  pre^ 
sent,  our  creeds  and  confessions  have  become  effete;  and;  tlv> 
Bible  a  dead  letter;  and  that  orthodoxy  which  was  at  onetimif^ 
the  glory,  by  withering  into  the  inert  and  the  lifeless,  is  now 
the  shame  and  the  reproach  of  all  our  Churches.  If  there  haevH 
been  the  revival  of  a  more  spiritual  philosophy  in  France  or  els^ 
where,  it  might  well  humble  us;  but  this  is  not  exactly  the 
quarter  from  which  we  should  expect  our  revival  to  come.  Prajtr 
could  bring  it  down  from  above;  and  it  is  only  thus  that 'alt 
which  is  good  in  Puritanism,  its  earnestness  without  its  extra- 
vagance, its  faith  without  its  contempt  for  philosophy,  its  higlj: 
and  heavenly  mindedness  without  tlie  baser  admixture  of  ltd 
worldly  politics  and  passions — it  is  only  thus  that  the  AugustaiV 
age  of  Christianity  in  England,  an  age  which  Mr.  Carlyle  liaa 
done  so  much  to  vindicate  and  bring  to  light,  will  again  coito 
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b^k  to  reform  oiir  State,  andl  to  bless  our  families.  But  vve 
mv^t  not  withhold  one  part  at  least  of  the  sketch  of  thi?  gr«Ja.t 
^rit^r^  the  whole  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  masterly 
tJwt  ia. presented  in  these  volumea;— 

'"  In  adverting  to  the  philosophy  of  England,  which  bears  the  Gor-? 
ttan  stamp  upon  it,  almost  eirery  one  will  immediately  recall  the;  nami^ 
of' Thomas  Carl jle,  a  name  which  stands  first  and  foremost  among:  the 
idei^istio  writers  of  our  age.  In  bringing  the  works  of  Carlyle  for  a 
moment  before  our  attention,  we  shall  not  give  any  opinion  respect- 
ip^  his  iJieologkal  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  these  lie  quite  beyond  our 
i^at,  and  have  tq  be  judged  of  before  another  tribunal,  beside  that  of 
«»nbn  reasoning.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  track  his  philosophical 
yi^ws,  to  the  German  originals,  from  which  it  is  unquestionable  that 
many  of  them  have  sprung.  In  the  case  of  a  writer  so  powerful,  so 
6rigiha]j  and  so  full  of  native  fire  and  genius,  it  is  a  thankle^ssl  tdsk  at 
b^St  to  assign  a  foreign  paternity  to  the  burning  thoughts,  that  \ve  Arid 
scittei^d  with  ho  sparing  hand  almost  through  every  page.  That  Mr* 
CarlyJe  has  learned  much  truth,  and  added  much  ins^nral^n  to  the 
fbi^e  of  his  genius,  from  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Germany, 
he:  would  himself  be  the  first  to  own ;  but  hi9  sentiments  have,  not 
lieen  so < much  borrowed  from  these  sources,  as  inspired  from  them: 
ko  has  used  these  philosophers  as  his  ^miliar  companions,  p:;ather  than 
H^ihia  masters ;  and  instead  of  sitting  at  their  feet>  we  should  rather 
s^y  f  that  his  soul  has  burned  within  him,  as  he  has  walked  with 
them  by  the  way  J"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202. 

."^MijKih  would  we  say  of  Carljle's  earnest  appeals  on  the.  religion 
tf  ,.tlie  age,  were  w^  not  afraid  to  venture  into  so  fruitful,  and,  we 
might  almost  say,  so  dangerous  a  subject ;  but  here,  too,  we  find  him 
ulteritig  his  lamentations  or  his  anathemas  against  the  hollow-hearted 
fijfmalism  of  Christendoni,  against  the  skcnn  worship  which  has  taken 
fWf  place  of  the  undaunted  faith  and  burning  love  of  the  prophets  and 
apidstlcs  of  God.  Without  distinction  of  name,  of  rank,  or  of  popular 
iktx^nr^  'he  tears  the  mask  from  the  features  of  hypocrisy,  and  placesi 
ftgain  and  again,  in  no  very  flattering  contrast,  the  pompons,  easy^ 
foTBialj  fleuUess  worship  that  is  seen  in  many  a  Christian  temple,  with 
tbe-  Kodoo,  the  Mohammedan,  or  even  the  untutored  Indian,  who 
fm^  God  in  everything  he  sees,  and  hears  him  in  every  thing  he  hears* 
*,  Will' you  ever  be  calling  heathenism  a  lie,  worthy  of  damnation, 
^|iich  leads  its  devotee  to  consecrate  all  upon  its  altars,  and  witJi  a 
w^^der,,  which  transcends  all  your  logic,  bows  before  some  idol  of  na- 
Aflire.  ^  \yhile  those  who,  with  sleepy  heads  and  lifeless  spirits,  meet  in 
^  framed  house,  af^d  go  over  a  diflerent  set  of  forms,  are  the  only  elect 
M  God  t  Clear  thy  mind  of  cant !  Does  not  G od  look  at  the  heart  V 
Wiili  a  truly  Platonic  contempt  for  the  material,  and  as  ardent  a  love 
for  the  inteUcctnal,  the  ideal,  the  Divine,  our  author  wanders  through 
att'the  regi<ms  of  literature,  of  morals,  of  religion,-  of  tlie  habits,  em^ 
toms,  laws,  and  institutions  of  our  da}^  chastising  all  that  is  shallow 
and  insincere,  and  pleading  for  everything  that  is  earnest  and  true  in 
human  life."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  204-^206.- . . 
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It  is  obvious  from  these  extracts,  and  indeed  from  all  his  writ- 
ings, that  they  are  not  the  dogmata  of  Germany  which  Mr, 
Oairlyle  idolizes,  but  the  lofty  intellect,  the  high-souled  indepen- 
dence, and,  above  all,  as  most  akin  with  the  aspirings  of  his  6wn 
chivalrous  and  undaunted  nature,  the  noble-heartedness  of  Qer» 
many.  And,  indeed,  there  is  one  grand  peculiarity  for  which  we 
would  set  him  down  as  a  direct  and  diametrical  opponent  to  the 
philosophy  of  her  reigning  schools — and  that  is  the  value  he  ever 
and  anon  expresses  for  facts,  his  reverence  for  "  great  facts^'* 
although  in  the  very  class  of  those  truths  which  continentalkm 
would  stigmatize  as  empirical,  and  reckon  with  as  of  immea- 
surably lower  gi'ade  than  any  of  the  logical  results  of  its  own  hy- 
pothetical speculations.*  There  lies  an  immense  responsibility  on 
professing  Christians,  if  such  men  as  he,  with  their  importunate 
and  most  righteous  demand  for  all  the  generous  ana  god-like 
virtues  of  the  Gospel,  are  not  brought  to  "  the  obedience  of  the 
faith."  There  must  be  a  most  deplorable  want  amongst  us  <rf 
the  "  light  shining  before  men,"  when,  instead  of  glorifying  our 
cause,  they  can  speak,  and  with  a  truth  the  most  humiliating, 
of  our  inert  and  unproductive  orthodoxy.  These  withering 
abjurations  of  Carlyle  should  be  of  use  to  our  churches ;  and  yet 
most  assuredly  it  is  not  by  grafting  the  German  philosophy  on 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^nor  yet  by  overlaying  its  liteml 
facts  or  literal  doctrines  with  the  glosses  and  the  allegcnries 
of  German  rationalism, — it  is  not  thus  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
vindicate,  far  less  to  magnify,  our  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Without  the  mutilation  of  it  oy  one  jot  or  one  tittle, 
we  have  but  to  fill  and  follow  up  that  Gospel,  to  embody  it  entire 
in  our  own  personal  history,  turning  its  precepts  into  a  law,  and 
its  faith  into  a  living  principle.  All  the  elements  of  moral  grace 
and  grandeur  are  there — the  sublime  devotion — the  expansive 
charity — ^the  greatness  of  soul,  inspired  not  by  the  visions  but  the^ 
clear  and  certain  views  of  immortality,  and  hence  the  noble 
superiority  to  the  common-place  objects  of  a  selfish  and  short-^ 
sighted  world — the  habit  of  unwearied  well-doinc,  even  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  apathy,  or  it  may  be  of  calumny  and  in- 

{'ustice, — those  heaven-bom  virtues  which  spring  not  from  earth, 
mt  are  nurtured  by  prayer,  and  descend  on  the  breast  of 


*  The  distinction  between  necessary  and  empirical  truths  might  with  all  sound 
philosophy  be  acquiesced  in,  were  it  not  for  the  degrading  associations  whieh  th« 
term  empirical  carries  along  with  it — tending  to  bring  down  the  eateffory  of 
''  Quid  est"  among  the  lowest^  when  in  fact  its  rightful  place  is  among  the  bigtiest 
objects  of  human  thought.  We  therefore  desiderate  another  nomenclature  fmr 
this  distinction,  as  due  to  the  worth,  and,  we  add,  to  the  dignity  of  experienoe  or 
of  experimental  science.  Such  is  the  power  of  imposition  that  lies  in  mere  words ; 
and  we  should  therefore  greatly  prefer  the  cUsea^et^t\ofk  Of  abstract  and  ntbtteadhe 
truths. 


ev^iy  true  believer  from  tbo  upper  sanctuavyi::  And,jtp4rokvn 
the  whole,  the  single*-bearted  loyalty  to  Hjol  wlio  ppur^  ont-hji 
sotulunto  the  death  for  us,  and  wlio,  Himself. the  ^exemphtvof^liji 
righteousness,  tells  His  disciples  that  He  will  hold  tmiAtPifbe 
indeed  His  friends,  if  they  but  We  one  anotbar  aikd^k^p  Glil 
commandments — ^These  are  the  simple  and  sviklivo^  Ies6i>n8  whkdl 
all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  schools  never  could  have  re^ohed^iiMlfl 
most  certainly  can  never  realise — because  only  to  bp  '8i|»Mtii|ed 
on  the  basis  of  those  Scriptures  which  ^^  oannot  be  bpok^?  mi 
of  that  Word  which  ^'  passeth  not  away*"  t  :•  ./. 


-•■ .-.'   -i/i' 

We  feel  that  we  have  scarcely  yet  broken  ^^ui\d,oi||,tbe  jwifr 
ject  of  the  German  philosophy,  and  more  especially  of  its  b^fK^ 
ings  on  the  high  questions  oi  Natural  and  Jftev!9a|ed  Saligipn. 
ii^Qthing,  it  must  be  obvious,  beyond  the  genital  and  t^  ii^^ro^ 
ductory  can  possibly  be  overtaken  within  the  .cwipsiBs  oim^ 
Axtide ;  and  that  for  doin^  full  justice  to  the  theiii^  ih^ 
shopid  be  a  succession  of  Artieleft-r^though  iicft,.moi0  than  $HP%i(^ 
moderate  size  in  each  Number  of  the  Keview--^9jO  aa.  jta  VestQvr  tt 
piecemeal  treatment  both  on  particulajr!  au^or^  and  pwttQuJilir 
surguments.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  fike  to  ol^aiiv  diatiiu^timi 
thorough  critical  estimates,  through  the  medium  of  someiOue  ,i|9 
other  of  their  writings,  of  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Sobelling,  aqd 
Strauss,  and  above  all  of  Cousin,  at  whoso  handaT-^hough  hini>« 
self  not  altogether  unscathed  by  the  transcendentalism  which  be 
has  done  so  much  to  expose — we  expect,  and  indeed  have  alraadj 
received  most  important  service,  for  the  rerestablishment  both.^ 
$.  sounder  metapnysics,  and  of  a  aound  mental  philosophy.  We 
happen  to  know  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in .  thi9.  coupti*;^ 
equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  the  accomplishment  of  what*we 
npw  desiderate  in  behalf  of  this  Journal ;  and  lihe,  would  ibfiQF 
Q^ly  give  themselves  to  the  task^  could  make  tciiunpbant  f^ 
posure  of  the  cosmogonies,  and,  moire  monstrous  atiU,  of  i^ 
theogomeSf  that  have  issued,  as  their  original  foaptainirhead,  ixm 
the  school  of  Konigsberg,  These  men,  we  iiadepstand^  m  (»Wr 
tain  subordinate  matters  of  s})eculation,  in  some  of  what  majiF,  W 
called  the  secular  parts  of  their  philosophy,  are  not  altpgetber  j^ 
one.  But  this  is  a  difference  wnich  in  itself,  as  weJOl  as  the  exr' 
hibition  of  it  in  these  pages,  might  well  be  tolerated.  £noiigh 
for  us,  if  they  hold  in  common  that  indispensable  philo9ophy^ 
which  is  either  conducive  to,  or  might  legitimately  co<«exist  withy 
a  sound  faith.  Enough,  if  they  can  join  heart  and  hand  against 
those  speculations  which  woula  displace  £rom  pur  cxeed,  eiUier  ^ 
personal  and  living  God,  or  a  Bible  which  both  in  its  history 
and  in  its  doctrines^  they  bold  to  hfi  literally  tme. 
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Let  us  proclaim  it  as  the  great  and  distinctive  feature  that.>vg 
should  wisn  to  see  henceforth  impressed  upon  this  department  of 
the  Journal — the  most  special  service  which  through  its  modifim 
we  should  like  were  rendered  to  society — the  best  and  wort^^^ 
hppour  in  short  to  which  it  can  aspire; — is  that  it  shall  ably  ac<j[iut 
itself  as  a  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  intact  and  i^ntii;!^, 
a^inst  those  new  and  unwonted  forms  of  infidelity  which  we  ^ 
rife  and  rampant  in  our  day — whether  springing  up  in  our  owh 
land,  or  imported  from  abroad.  And  on  the  subject-matter^  a^ 
woll  as  the  credentials  of  Christianity,  we  hope  and  are  peif^ 
suojded  that  it  will  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound;  but  will  pp^h 
be  the  unflinching  advocate  of  pure  Scripture  doctrine,  ahij 
breathe  throughout  its  pages  the  spirit  of  a  deep-felt  and  devptf^ 
P^ety.  .  .      V";^ 

But  as  yet  we  have  only  spoken  of  one  department  in  the  B<^ 
view — even  that  which  is  consecrated  to  the  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  a  sound  Theology,  in  connexion  with  a  sound  ihei^i^l 
Philosophy  and  a  sound  Ethics.  We  are  glad  to  know  that'  \r^ 
the  high  department  of  Physical  Science,  it  will  be  supported,  s^ 
hqretofore  by  savans  of  the  first  name  in  the  country— while,  ifpr 
the  general  and  miscellaneous  reader,  every  exertion  wQl  Ibl^ 
made  to  obtain  the  best  possible  contributions  on  books  of  history 
and  travels  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  on  the  methods  and;  sta^ 
tistics  of  education.  The  last  of  these  subjects  should  ^vor  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  a  work  devoted,  as  this  is,  to  the  best  anq 
highest  interests  of  society — and  more  especially  to  what  might 
be  termed  the  great  problem  of  our  day,  which  is  to  devise  and 
carry  into  efiect  the  likeliest  means  for  the  permanent  ameliora- 
tion, both  as  respects  their  comfort  and  their  character,  of  the 
working  classes  in  our  land. 

There  are  certain  topics  of  an  ephemeral  character,  which  are 
more  appropriate  for  tne  columns  of  a  Newspaper  than  ibr  tlie 
pages  ot  a  Keview.  And  yet  these  may  at  times  be>  so.  closely 
associated  with  permanent  truth,  or  be  so  conducive  to  tho  illus- 
tration of  it,  as  to  claim  a  rightful  place  in  the  higher  of  these 
pei-iodicalfi.  Of  this  we  have  given  recent  instances  in  aur  (list' 
cussipns  both  on  a  Poor-law,  and  on  the  Corn-laws.  To  W^ 
yre  should  like  that  a  third  instance  were  added,  ui  an,  Artiolj^L 
on  the  present  fearful  destitution  which  has  overtaken  certain. 

Earts  of  our  empire — the  most  expressive  title  for  which  would 
c  "  The  Political  Economy  of  a  Famine"  We  regi'et  the  ^x)po&^ 
sibility  of  such  a  preparation  for  the  Number  now  issuing  ironis 
the  press ;  but  though  wo  cannot  at  present  give  tho  reasoning,, 
it  ma}'  be  of  more  practical  importance  tliat  we  giva  tlie  icsttlt9^ 
of  it.  We  have  already  expressed  our  feel's,  lest  the  power.  i|ii4. 
the  prolific  virtues  of  Free  Trfide  should  be  greatly  ovejvrifi^,-. 
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afi^  laccordiiigly  this  has  already  ghren,  rite '^ 

eipi^ctatioii  of  supplies  from  abroad— an' expecta^^ 

cMiided  the  public  mind  into  a  false  s(^urfij?',  any  miVffiiv^'t^ 


tng  the  habits  and  undermihiri&themdepebderiqebf^^ 
bliasses^  cannot  be  overrated.    ;Stit  in  to  e&efg^'nbj^fiKS  ^W^ 


si^nti  of  palpable,  imdeniable  distress,  whdijiH™  , .  ■ 

(|jring  in  hundreds  befoi-e  our  eyes^  4l  ^e  llbier^ti^  (^^^^ 
jneiit  (who  in  this  respect  are  doing  nobly);aid"  WU^'^'of 
public  arid  private  benevolence,  should  be  putfei^h4lj  tlie^^^^ 
riiost-for  the  mitigation  of  a  cdamitVthktMl'i^tw^ 
to.  t)e  of  ten-fold  greater  dimensions  than  have,  yet  come  '^rOHiii 
thjb'  reckoning  of  the  community  at  large,  or  d^ii  of'ihan^r  WW 
most  enlicrhtened  philanthropists  arid  stdtffesriiiai.,  '    '  "  '  ■        '^  *^ ' 
^^  In  cpnSusion,  let?  us  observe,  that,  aa  \ve  'dlsctiitti'M.this  1 
View  all  partizanship  in  politics-r^so  Wi?{i  liKe"  ^anifetM^'flo*" 
aS^claim  for  it,  alf  sectarianism  in  thinji^ '  ^l^iattic^ ' ' ^\ 
titt^rty  repudiate  its  bein^j  oiir  aiiii  to  sid^vtoii^'tM  0^6^ 
rfrie/dehoriiination  in  the  Church  0f  Clii;is^  ttot^gli^  W^^ 
fe^rd  it  as  a  high  arid  holy  endeftivoitfto^ 
tbe  Church  tTiiiversal.     On  this  safered  th^toe  oiir'  aJbife  ai^^ 
^i*y  is  the  Bible,  and  our  alone  desire  is  to  speefd  foi'Wkrd  iWd 
^ause^  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  wdrld.    '     ■       '  \'^^^,j  /j 
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Art.  JI.—Tfie Lost Seiisesy  vol; = I;  Di^fnm ■■:  toli'Si  BHtichBiM 
By  John  Kirto,  D.D.,  Editor*  of  the  Pictorial  'feibl^  af-Hm 
Biblical  Cyclopgefia,  &c.   LondbtiV  1845.  ^    '  ■-  ^  -^  ^ 

The  iiitelhgent  and  accomiplistoed  atrtJior  df  tib^ -l^o  rAU^t^vlfti 
vohrines,  whose  titles  we  haVe  pl^ed  al;  tlie  1i^*^f  the  ^l!«siE^t 
article,  has  the  misfortune  to  be  desrf.  The  calamity  untf^  irhJefr 
he  labom-s  is  the  result  of  ah  abddent  wlHc4i'  befelhitii  a<i-tb6f 
age  of  twelve  years--a  time  bf '  life  at -which  he.  lliidj'^pf  co«isife;| 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  spoken  Itojpt^l^  throoj^^  "^ 
diriaty  ijhannel.  Happily  for  him,  he  tkad  i  tUib  ie«^  td'tieiid 
ahd  write ;  and  had,  moreover,  imbibed  a  tteteftr*beofc&-'tHie» 
first  of  the  volumes  referred  to,  hfeis  ihuicfr  *1m  ehartrcteif  of  %ii 
autobiographical  narratiYe,-^it  is  al  dipitailed  fttid  deverlytr^riHeii' 
accdttnt  of  Dr.  Kitto'«  pel^sbnid  and  ifadivickHfl  tK^ipJgTOH^ 
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deaf  Btate^  and  abounds  with  tnany  actite^  pliilosopliicaly  and  tb^ 
laable  remarks  in  reference  to  that  peenliar  condition. 

It  does  not;  however,  throw  much  Hght  upon  the  circunistaim 
ce%  feelings,  and  difficuhies  which  connect  themselves  with  th^ 
more  melancholy  position,  and  more  laborions  and  painftil  pro« 
gross  of  a  person  to  whom  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been  denied 
from  birth ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  some  measure  supplementarj-  tb 
what  Dr»  Kitto  has  recorded,  we  shall  intersperse,  m  the  present 
notice,  a  few  incidental  remarks,  touching  the  more  afflictive  dis^ 
pensation  of  congenital  deafness. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  reasonable  to  have  expected  thit 
Dr.  Edtto,  in  discussing  his  own  case,  should  have  dwelt  at  tirach 
length  upon  this  more  aggravated  form  of  the  same  calamity,  ike 
experience  of  which,  with  all  its  concomitant  privations,  happily 
for  him  he  has  not  known.  The  two  cases  are  indeed  very 
widely  different,  resembling  one  another  in  little  more  than  in  the 
palpable  fact,  tliat  in  each  there  is  the  same  insensibility  to  ex- 
isting sounds.  When  we  use  this  word  eound^  we  employ  a 
term  with  the  meaning  of  which  the  author  before  us  is  perfectly 
familiar — we  refer  to  that,  with  the  importance  of  which,  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought,  he  was  once  practically  acquainted,  and  the 
conception  of  which,  he  even  now  possesses,  and  habitually  as- 
sociates with  the  written  characters  of  speech.  It  is  very  difib- 
rent  with  the  deaf-born.  For  him  sound  never  eixisted ;  aUd  th^ 
intercourse  of  those  around  him,  by  means  of  the  vocal  organs^ 
is  to  him  a  mystery  which  no  effort  of  conception  on  his  part 
can  help  him  to  unravel.  His  attention  has,  indeed,  been  at- 
tracted to  this  wonderful  medium  of  intercourse  between  mind 
and  mind  from  early  childhood ;  and  both  his  curiosity  and  his 
imagination  have,  no  doubt,  often  been  anxiously,  though  fruit- 
lessly excited  on  the  subject :  but  he  at  length  resigns  himself  to 
the  fact— withdraws  his  eflForts  from  the  hopeless  inquiiy — cultU 
vates,  in  silence,  his  own  imperfect  gesticulations,  and  waits  in 
patient  acquiescence,  perhaps  in  hopeful  expectation,  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  time  can  never  explain. 

That  the  difference  between  a  nerson  thus  circumstanced,  and 
one  who  can  hear,  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  summary  state' 
ment,  that  the  latter  enjoys  the  sense  of  hearing  which  tne  for 
m^r  wants,  is  a  position  which  the  slightest  reflection  will  shew 
to  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  want  of  hearing  on 
the  part  of  the  deaf-born  that  constitutes  the  only  difference  be* 
tween  him  and  others,  nor  does  this  by  any  means  constitute  the 
chief  difference.  The  want  of  hearing,  simply,  is  in  fact  a  de* 
feet  of  com])aratively  small  moment — a  privation  of  company 
tively  easy  endurance  :  it  is  the  want  of  language  that  creat^  the 
immense  chasm  between  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  and  the  un- 
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edncated  hearing  person.*  Before  the  edocition  ti  Uttt^iMiatt 
commences^  he  is  in  possession  of  language^  tkail  i%'iif-idl'1^fe«' 
^site  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the  wovk 'to  jOi^  extent  :th6 
deaf-mute  begins  with  absolutelj  nothing  of  this  amwriUm^it 
has  to  be  constructed  piece  by  piece  before  him,  and  hsteamiol 
i^tain  to  the  familiar  use  of  it,  without  y^ars  of  anduona  lifipii^ 
cation  under  a  system  of  direct  instraction  of  apecidlarkndA 
Children,  in  general^  learn  language  inseosiUyy  and  ^dldat  efi^ 
fort — for  Nature  is  the  teacher :  but  the  deaMmte  it  ixfedoickid 
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from  her  instructions,  and  is  dependent  tqpdn  the  fOtifit 
of  tnan'^s  devising.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  impart  laMgnage  to  ttie 
deaf  and  dumb — to  supply,  by  human  ingeirai^y' what)  tbm^ 
the  ordinary  channel,  God  in  his  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  wiiUiokll 
and  we  may  accordingly  expect  that^  even  when  all  thai  art  can 
achieve  has  been  accomplished,  the  result  will  still  be  inarked 
with  that  imperfection  which  always  attaches  itself  to  eTeryhn^ 
man  performance.  When  we  converse  with  a  Mttle  child  ofi  IhtMl 
or  four  years  old,  and  reflect  for  a  moment  tfpon  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  employed — ^the  absence  of  all  dfiirt  on  his  MEl-<4hs 
proverbial  intractability  of  in^cy,  and  yet  witness  nis  tmdf 
command  over  so  mighty  an  instrument  dP  thought  as  language 
is,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  same  sense  of  tfae-sikiit 
operations  of  Omnipotence,  that  the  contemplation  of  every  d»^ 
partment  of  nature  necessarily  awakens.  But  this  impafessiaB'is 
forced  on  the  mind  with  increased  vividness,  when  we  oompare 
his  position  with  that  of  the.  uneducated  deaf-mute — a  being  des* 
titute  of  that  wliicli  forms  the  most  striking  distinction  between 
man  and  brute,  separated  from  thoi^est  of  his  species^  and  remain- 
ing alone  in  tlie  midst  of  millions.  • 
An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  that  blindness  is  a  gimler  afflio^ 
tton  than  deafness.  This  would  unquestionaUy  be  troe  if  privtf^ 
tion  of  sight  precluded  the  acquisition  of  langi»ge,  wfaiob  itdoM 
not ;  nor,  as  ample  experience  shows,:  dees  it  oppote  any  v«cy 
serious  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  the  mental  powmb 
We  are  all  familiar  with  many  well  authenticated  instaMes  of 
blind  persons  having  attained  to  a  distingnisfaed  positiofi  both  in 
literature  and  science.  The  celebrated  Saunderaon^  who  fiUed 
the  chair  of  Newton  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  lost  fUs 
very  eve«balls  by  the  small-^pox  when  only  twelve  months  oMt 
yet  belbre  he  was  thirty,  we  find  hint  giving  pitblie  lectures  ofA 
optics,  explaining  clearly  the  theory  of  vision^  and'  disoottrtflng 
admirably  on  the  phenomena  of  light  and  cokmrr^thos  ihfBMir» 
ing,  by  his  own  extensive  acquirements^  a  convinciinf  prdttf  ^ 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  langnsge^  and  of  tiam  fcdf  emeieiiojr 

-— ^ . . : J. .-i , '    -.'"i-i   <'*"i  '!'• 

*  Watson's  <<  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.''  Pasntu,  This  iiitereii|iiu| 
and  truly  philosophical  performance,  is  much  less  generally  known  than  It  Cha^S 
tu  be.    It  was  published  iu  London  in  lB09t 
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of  the  ear  as  an  avaiue  to  the  min(L  The  darkness  of  tlie=  Uindj 
as  such  instances  as  this  snfiSciently  show,  is  bnt  a  physical  dark^ 
ness ;  they  still  possess  a  ready  channel  through  whidi  the 
brightest  beams  of  intellectual  light  may  be  freely  poured ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  deaf-mute  is  a  mental  and  a  moral  darkness^ 
and  thougli  ho  can  gaze  abroad  upon  creation,  yet  it  is  little 
more  than  mere  animal  gratification  that  he  feels;  he  looks  not 
"  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God/'  nor  does  he  participate  in 
that  high  communion  which,  through  the  sublimity  of  her  visible 
language,  she  holds  with  the  soul  of  an  enlightened  being. 

The  reason  why  the  blind  usually  receive  from  us  a  cleeper 
sympathy  than  the  deaf,  is  perhaps  because  the  amount  of  prfvi»^' 
tion  borne  by  the  fonner  can  be  more  accurately  estimated.  We. 
have  only  to  close  our  eyes,  to  shut  out  for  a  while  the  gloriooA^ 
light  of  heaven,  in  order  to  conceive  how  great  that  privitioil 
must  be.  But  we  can  never  for  a  moment  occupy  the  place  of 
the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb ;  we  cannot  shut  out  our  moral 
and  intellectual  light ;  we  cannot  dispossess  our  minds  of  all  that 
language  has  conveyed  there,  nor  realize,  by  any  effort  of  ima- 
gination, the  melancholy  condition  of  a  being  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  society,  yet  deprived  of  all  power  of  social  intercourse, 
whose  mind  has  never  been  elevated  uy  a  single  act  of  devodon, 
nor  soothed  and  comforted  by  a  single  impulse  of  religious  feeling.  ■ 
Man  naturally  "  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance ;"  and  when 
we  see  the  bright  eye,  and  the  contented  and  even  joyous  aspect 
of  the  deaf-mute,  we  forget  that  we  may  witness  all  this  in  "  Uie 
brutes  that  perish." 

It  may  probably  be  thought  by  some,  that  in  thus  depiciiiig 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  are  ' 
drawing  upon  imagination,  and  magnifying  their  afiSiction,  and 
that  we  altogether  overlook  the  value  of  sigm^  the  peculiar  Ian-  * 
guage  of  the  deaf-mute,  as  a  medium  of  communication.  Bnt  it 
is  not  so.  Of  the  importance  of  signs  we  are  fully  sensible ;  and 
readily  admit  their  immense  advantage,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
perfect  channel,  in  imparting  to  the  deaf  a  knowledge  of  written 
language ;  yet,  as  used  by  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  gesti- 
culation^  as  every  teacher  knows,  is  of  extremely  limited  scopc^ 
barely  sufficing  to  make  known  his  mere  physical  wants  and 
animal  emotions,  and  to  describe,  though  with  much  vagueness 
and  ambiguity,  events,  or  rather  acHons,  which  may  have  passed* 
before  his  own  eves,  or  in  which  he  may  himself  have  engaj^ed. 
Experience  furnishes  no  instance  in  which  a  deaf-mute,. having 
nothing  but  the  language  of  signs  at  his  command,  had  ever 
attaint  to  any  distinct  notion  of  a  future  world,  of  his  own  moral 
accountability,  of  man's  ultimate  destiny,  or  even  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  melancholy 
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amount  of  privation  arises,  not  from  the  want  of  hearingy  biit 
firom  the  want  of  ordinary  langnaso^^^  watit  which  no  system  rf 
mi^'e  gesticulations  caa  ever  suppfy;  and  tberefdrfe  that^  in  esfti- 
mating  the  condition  of  the'deaf^.we  must  not  Weirlook  thd  fact^ 
that  those  who  come  under  this  designation  divide  themsdv^ 
into  two  distinct  classes,  separated  from  one  another  l^awid© 
and  essential  difference — a  difference  which  may  indeed  be  tiBit^ 
uewed  by.  artificial  aid  and  hutiian  contrivance,  but  which,  in 
ox^moj^y  circumstances,  can  never  be  wholly  obliterated,' 

The  ai^hor  of  the  volumes  befi^re  us  eaijoyed  the  blessings  of 
hiAnng  for  twelve  years.  It  is  true  these  were  the  years  of  in- 
fancy ^aaid  childhood;  yet,  during  that  brief  aiid  thoughtless 
period,  nature,  as  we^have  endeavoured  to  show,  had  been  carry- 
ing on,  by  insensible  but  continuous  advances,  her  great  work  ; 
aii4  a  mastery  over  language  must  in  thatlime  have  been  secnred^ 
which,  had  he  been  bom  deaf,  the  longest  life  devoted  to  the  task 
would. scarcely  have  enabled  him  to  attain.  With  this  important 
acquisition,  and  aided  by  only  the  mmiory  of  the  ear,  he  has,  by 
diB4;  of  assiduous  self^culture,  acquu'ed  for  himself  a  wide  reputa- 
tttrti  foe  varied  knowledge  ;  and  is,  moreover,  not  merely  an  agree- 
a^digi.  but  a  graceful  writer.  The  events  of  the  day  on  wWch  his 
lUi&fartune  befel  him  are  thus -graphically  and  impressively  ro- 


'  -***'On  the  day  iri  question,  my  father  an^  another  man,  attended  hy 
niysfelf,  were  engaged  in  new  slating  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  ladder 
aiibeb3iAg  tO' which  was  fixed  in  a  small  court  paved  with  flag-stones. 
The  access  to  this  court  from  the  street  was  by  a  paved  passage, 
t^iigh  ^ich  ran  a  gutter,  whereby  ivaste  water  was  conducted  from 
tha.jard  into  the  street 

;,*^  Three  things  occupied  my  mind  that  day;  One  was,  that  the 
taiiiq;i*crier|  who  occupied  pai*t  of  the  house  in  which;  we  lived>  h^d 
b^n^the  previous  evening  prevailed  upon  to  entrust- me  with  ^  book,  , 
for.iYhich  1  had  long  been  worrying  him,  and  with  the  contenta  .of 
whjch.  I  was  most  eager  to  become  acquainted.  1  think  it  was 
*  Ki^Dy's  Wonderful  Magazinq;'  apd  I  now  dwell  the  rather  upon 
thid^  circumstance,  as,  with  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  it  helps  to 
salSsfymiB  that  I  was  already  a  most  voracious  reader,  and  that  the 
cafiunlt^  whSch  befel  me  did  not  ci'eate  in  me  the  literary  appetite,^ 
biit^ljr^lSlrew  meinore  entirely  upon  the  rescmrces  which  it  offered.  • 

'^Tlife' other  circumstance  was,  that  my  grandmother  had  finished, 
alliAitthe  fecittons,  a  new  smock-frock,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  v 
asamedthat  very  day,  but  which  was  faithftiUy  promised  for  the 
morrow.  .As  tJiis  was  the  first  time  that  I  should  have  worn  that 
arlide  of  attire,  the  event  was  contemplated  with  (Something  of  that 
intene^t  and  solicitude  with  which  the  assumption  of  the  toga  viriUs  may 
be^fumnpsed  to  have  been  contemplated  ])y  the.  Roman  youth. 

"The  last  circumstance,  and  the  one,  perhaps,  which  had  somp  ef-  .. 
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feet  upon  what  ensued,  was  Uiis :  In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
house  in  which  wo  were  at  work,  a  young  sailor,  of  whom  I  had  some 
knowledge,  had  died  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  had  been  attended 
with  circumstances  which  the  doctors  could  not  well  understand.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  the  body  should  be  opened  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  death.  I  knew  this  was  to  be  done,  but  not  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  operation.  But,  on  passing  from  the  street  into  the 
yard,  with  a  load  of  slates  which  I  was  to  take  to  the  house-top,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  stream  of  blood,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  bloody 
water,  flowing  through  the  gutter  by  which  the  passage  was  traversed. 
The  idea  that  this  was  the  blood  of  the  dead  youth  whom  I  had  so 
lately  seen  alive,  and  that  the  doctors  were  then  at  work  cutting  him 
up  and  groping  at  his  inside,  made  me  shudder,  and  gave  what  I  should 
now  call  a  shock  to  my  nerves,  although  I  was  very  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  about  nerves  at  that  time.  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  owing 
to  this  that  1  lost  much  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  collectedness  so 
important  to  me  at  that  moment ;  for  when  I  had  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  was  in  the  critical  act  of  stepping  from  it  on  to  ihe 
roof,  I  lost  mj  footing,  and  fell  backward,  from  a  height  of  about 
thirty-live  feet,  into  the  paved  court  below. 

"  Of  what  followed  I  know  nothing ;  and  as  this  is  the  record  of 
my  own  sensations,  I  can  here  report  notliing  but  that  wliich  I  myself 
know.  For  one  moment,  indeed,  I  awoke  from  that  death-like  state, 
and  then  found  that  my  father,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  was 
bearing  me  homeward  in  his  arms  :  but  I  had  then  no  recollection  of 
what  had  happened,  and  at  once  relapsed  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. 

'"  In  this  state  I  remained  for  a  fortnight,  as  I  afterwards  learned. 
These  days  were  a  blank  in  my  life ;  I  could  never  bring  any  recol- 
lections to  beai-  upon  them ;  and  when  I  awoke  one  morning  to  con- 
sciousness, it  was  as  from  a  night  of  sleep.  I  saw  that  it  was  at  least 
two  hours  later  than  ray  usual  time  of  rising,  and  marvelled  that  I  had 
been  suffered  to  sleep  so  late.  I  attempted  to  spring  up  in  bed,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  that  I  could  not  even  move.  The  utter  pros- 
tration of  my  strength  subdued  all  curiosity  within  me.  I  experienced 
no  pain,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  weak  ;  I  saw  that  I  was  treated  as  an 
invalid,  and  acquiesced  in  my  condition,  though  some  time  passed—* 
more  time  than  the  reader  would  imagine,  before  I  could  piece  toge- 
ther my  broken  recollections  so  as  to  comprehend  it. 

"  I  was  very  slow  in  learning  that  my  hearing  was  entirely  gone. 
The  unusual  stillness  of  all  things  was  grateful  to  me  in  my  utter  ex- 
haustion ;  and  if,  in  this  lialf-awakened  state,  a  thought  of  the  matter 
entered  my  mind,  I  ascribed  it  to  the  unusual  care  and  success  of  my 
friends  in  preserving  silence  around  me.  I  saw  them  talking,  indeed, 
to  one  another,  and  thought  that,  out  of  regard  to  my  feeble  condition, 
they  spoke  in  whispers,  because  I  heard  them  not.  The  truth  was  re- 
vealed to  me  in  consequence  of  ray  solicitude  about  the  book  which 
had  so  much  interested  rae  on  the  day  of  my  fall.  It  had,  it  seems, 
been  reclaimed  by  the  good  old  man  who  had  sent  it  to  me,  and  who 
doubtless  concluded  that  I  should  have  no  more  need  of  books  in  tto 
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life.  He  was  wrong ;  for  there  has  been  nothing  in  this  life  which  I 
have  needed  more.  I  asked  for  this  book  with  much  earnestnesS,  and 
was  answered  by  signs  which  I  could  not  comprehend. 

"  <  Why  do  you  not  speak  V  I  cried  ;  *  Pray  let  me  have  the  book.  • 

"  This  seemed  to  create  some  confusion ;  and  at  length  some  one, 
more  clever  than  the  rest,  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  writing 
upon  a  slate,  that  the  book  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  owner,  and  that 
I  could  not  in  my  weak  state  be  allowed  to  read. 

"  '  But,'  I  said  in  great  astonishment,  '  Why  do  you  write  to  me, 
why  not  speak  ?    Speak,  speak  !' 

"  Those  who  stood  around  the  bed  exchanged  significant  looks  of 
concern,  and  the  winter  soon  displayed  upon  his  slate  the  awful  words 
— ^You  ARE  DEAF  |" — Deafncss^  pp.  8-11. 

The  above  touching  account  will,  no  doubt,  remind  the  reader 
of  the  graphic  clearness  and  circumstantial  simplicity  of  De  Foe ; 
although,  in  this  remai'k,  we  admit  that  we  pay  the  higher  com- 
pliment to  the  latter  writer,  who  could  give  such  verisimilitude 
to  the  creations  of  fancy. 

The  language  just  quoted,  notwithstanding  its  transparency, 
and  entire  freedom  from  meretricious  ornament  and  flowers  of 
speech,  is,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  beyond  the  attainment  of  the 
deaf-born,  however  carefully  they  piay  be  instructed — ^prodigies, 
of  course,  always  excepted.  We  do  not  affirm  that  a  well-edu- 
cated deaf-mute  woula  be  unable  to  read  the  above  narration  with 
intelligence,  or  to  enter  as  fully  into  its  spirit  as  others.  We  do 
not  affirm  thatthe  words  employed  would  present  any  insupierable 
difficulty  to  him.  But  we  do  affirm,  that  the  nice  adjustment  of 
those  words — their  harmonious  collocation,  are  things  which,  in 
the  absence  of  all  conception  as  to  the  office  and  influence  pf  the 
ear,  can  never  be  completely  understood,  nqr,  in  consequence, 
adequately  appreciated.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  this  influence 
has  obviously  presided  over  every  page :  the  memory  of  hearinff 
has  made  it  virtually  present ;  and  every  sentence  that  flowed 
from  the  pen,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  eye,  was  arrayed,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  in  all  the  appropriate  drapery  of  sound.  To 
the  deaf-born,  these  same  sentences  will  present  nothing  but 
cold  naked  type — the  purely  arbitrary  and  artijficial  characters  of 
man's  contriving,  conventionally  employed  as  the  visible  symbols 
of  tjipught  and  feelijig ;  but  not  associated  therewith  by  any  tie, 
nor  touched  and  animated  by  any  trait  of  nature's  own.  With 
Dr.  Kittp,  as  with  people  in  general,  the  written  character  is  the 
symbol  of  the  articulate  sound.  Had  he  suppressed  the  circum- 
stance of  his  peculiar  affliction,  we  could  never  have  discovered  it 
from  any  internal  indications  of  the  fact  in  his  pilose  writings  :  we 
might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  it  from  his  poetry.  His  uiemory 
of  the  more  aelicate  functions  of  the  ear,  as  brought  into  exercise 
'in  this  species  of  composition,  is,  wc  suspect,  losing  its  vividness ; 
bis  sense  of  poetical  cadence  and  rhythmical  harmony — ^no  doubt 
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from»the  want  of  assiduous  cultivation — ^beginning  to  wane.  Of 
thip  he  is  in  some  degree  apprehensive,  and,  with  much  candouTj 
has  submitted  several  of  bis  poetical  productions  to  examination, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fact.  In  adverting  to  these, 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  author  disclaims  all  poetical  pre^ 
tensions,  and  insists  upon  their  being  read  only  for  the  single  <?x- 
perimental  purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced.  We  surmise^ 
liowever,  that  tneir  intrinsic  merit  will  induce  most  of  his  readers 
to  disregard  the  injunction  which  we  propose  implicitly  to  obey. 
The  rollowing  is  from  a  piece  entitled  "  Alternatives." 

'^  Could  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  not  ^en  on  my  sense, 

Be  rendered  up  in  one  hour's  bounds — 
A  gift  immense ; — 

rd  for  one  whisper  to  my  heart,  ,. . 

Give  all  the  j oy  this  might  impart." — Deafness,  p.  1 7g, . , 

We  think  the  third  line  of  this  quotation  betrays  the  absence 
of  the  ear. 
Again : — 

"  A  storm  arose.     The  waves  their, hue 

To  fleecy  white  changed  from  deep  blue ;  .  , 

•n-  *  if-  * 

But  my  soul  plunged  into  the  gloom 

To  hail  the  symbols  of  its  doom."— P.  174. 

The  second  line,  and  the  last  but  one,  displease  the  ear  firom  the 
emphasis  being  thrown  on  the  more  insignificant  words ;  — tli« 
prepositions. 

And,  as  respects  the  line —  ' 

"  And  look  down  with  a  smile  of  scorn." — ^P.  175, 
the  ear  would  prefer  the  following  collocation  of  the  same  words  e 

And  with  a  smile  of  scorn  look  down. 
But  we  will  not  seek  for  further  blemishes  of  this  kind,  which 
are  more  or  less  inseparable  from  the  poetical  compositions  of 
one  whose  hearing  has  been  long  lost,  and  the  memory  of  its  nicer 
discriminations  been  suffered  to  fade.  The  attempts  at  poett^ 
of  the  deaf-born — and  we  have  seen  several  such  attempts — art^ 
of  course,  strongly  marked  by  like  imperfections;  and  wHfeit 
these  arie  not  plainly  observable,  thegenuineness  of  the  specimdh 
may  be  verjr  reasonably  doubted.  We  are  convinced,  how^Ver, 
that  Dr.  Kitto  is  a  much  better  writer  than  he  is  a  reader  of 
poetry ;  and  that  even  his  prose  compositions  must  materially 
suffer  from  his  own  audible  delivery  of  them  :  and  must  hisp 
many  of  the  excellencies  they  would  be  found  to  possess  firom  tUc 
lips  of  another.  However  accurate  his  ideas  of  pitch,  intonation^ 
&c.  may  be,  he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  vocal  organs  do  fuH  juisU 
tice  to  his  conceptions :  and  if  his  performance  fall  below  his  aim, 
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he  has  nothing  to  admonish  him  of  the  failure.  In  sucVaudible 
dehveiy,  we  conceive  tlie  actual  superintendence  of  the  ear  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  faultless  execution.  When  m' pos- 
session of  this  monitor,  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  mere,  me- 
chanism of  speech ;  so  that,  when  hearing  is  lost,  we  are  ,tbitown 
a  good  deal  upon  conjecture,  and  pure  guess-work,  in  the  nicer 
adjustments  of  the  organs.  It  was,  we  thmk,  from  keenly  feel- 
ing the  want  of  the  essential  superintendence  of  the  ear  to  per- 
fect utterance,  that  Dr.  Kitto,  whom  the  providential  affliction 
recorded  above  had  made  deaf,  had  well-niga  made  himself  dumb. 
Referring  to  his  feelings  shortly  after  the  accident,  he  says?-^ 

"  Although  I  have  no  recollection  of  physical  pain  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  I  felt  the  strongest  possible  indisposition  to  use  my  vociEd 
organs.  I  seemed  to  labour  under  a  moral  disability  which  can- 
not be  described  by  comparison  with  any  disinclination  which  the  reader 
can  be  supposed  to  have  experienced.  The  disinclination  which  one 
feels  to  leave  his  warm  bed  on  a  frosty  morning,  is  nothing  to  that 
which  I  experienced  against  any  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
force  of  this  tendency  to  dumbness  was  so  great,  that  for  maiiy  years 
I  habitually  expressed  myself  to  others  in  writing  even  when  not  inore 
than  a  few  words  were  necessary  ;  and  where  this  mode  of  intercourse 
could  not  be  used,  I  avoided  occasion  of  speech,  or  heaved  up  a  few 
monosyllables,  or  expressed  my  wish  by  a  slight  motion  or  gesture  ; 
— signs,  as  a  means  of  intercourse,  I  always  abominated  ;  and  no  one 
could  annoy  me  more  than  by  adopting  this  mode  of  communication. 
In  fact,  I  came  to  be  generally  considered  as  both  deaf  and  dumb, 
excepting  by  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with  my  real  condition  ; 
aad  hence  many  tolerated  my  mode  of  expression  by  writing,  who 
would  have  urged  upon  me  the  exercise  of  my  vocal  organs.  I  re- 
joiced in  the  protection  which  that  impression  afforded ;  for  nothing 
distressed  me  more  than  to  be  asked  to  speak :  and  from  disuse  hav- 
ing been  superadded  to  the  pre-existing  causes,  there  seemed  a  strong 
probability  of  my  eventually  justifying  the  impression  concerning  my 
dumbness  which  was  generally  entertained.  I  now  speak  with  consi- 
derable ease  and  freedom,  and,  in  personal  intercourse,  never  resort  to 
any  other  than  the  oral  mode  of  communication." — P.  19. 

This  happy  circumstance  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts 
of  two  friends  who  accompanied  the  author  on  his  jBrst  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean;  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  captain, 
conspired  to  disregard  every  word  he  said  otherwise  than  orally, 
throughout  the  voyage.  We  wholly  dissent  from  the  hypothesis 
which  the  author  proposes,  to  account  for  his  repugnance  to 
speak : — a  functional  derangement  of  the  vocal  organs,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  hearing  :  and  which  hypothesis  he  is  inclined 
to  extend  to  cases  of  congenital  deafness.  We  conceive  his  re- 
luctance to  be  wholly  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
changed  character  which,  to  him,  his  speech  assurned, .  when 
it  ceased  to  be  recognised  bjr  him  as  the  utterance  of  articulate 
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s'oundsy  and  became  nothing  but  inaudible  actions  of  the  organs : 
inete  mechanical  movements  imcontroUed  by  the  superintending 
influence  of  the  ear,  dnd  apparently  deprived  of  all  their  former 
vitiality .  A  like  repugnance  is  generally  more  or  less  experiienced 
Iby  all  persons  in  the  author's  circumstances;  who,  as  a  duty  they 
owe  to  themselves,  should  vigorously  strive  to  ovei^come  this  pro- 
pensity to  silence.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a  military  officer  Whose 
organs  of  hearing  became  paralysed  from  the  eflfects  of  a  cannoti- 
ade,  and  who,  from  neglecting  to  cultivate  his  speech,  b^ame 
ultimately  unintelligible  even  to  his  nearest  relatives.  As  to  the 
supposed  "  connexion  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  erf 
speech,"  the  notion  is  a  fallacy.  Professional  experience  on  this 
point  is  very  extensive ;  and  we  believe  that  not  a  single  case  of 
congefnital  deafness  has  ever  been  discovered,  connected  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
external  parts  of  the  ear,  too,  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
perfect ;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  record,  as  a 
rare  fact,  that  one  instance  has  come  under  oui*  own  observationL 
in  which  the  external  ear  was  entirely  wanting :  at  the  usual 
place  of  the  orifice,  on  either  side,  nothing  was  oDservable  but  a 
slight  pucker  of  the  flesh.  The  individual  was  a  girl,  from 
Newfoundland ;  and  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  London  Asylum 
about  the  year  1817. 

Although  Dr.  Kitto  has  not  recorded  the  circumstance,  yet  we 
have  no  doubt  that  his  hearing  often  returns  to  him  in  dreams ; 
and  that  the  vividness  g£  his  conceptions  of  sound  and  speech  is, 
in  sotiie  degree,  renewed  and  preserved  in  this  way ; — ^like  the 
fading  features  of  a  long  lost  friend :  and  thus  the  mysterious 
phenomena  of  dreams  may  subserve  an  important  purpose  to  those 
who  labour  under  the  loss  of  any  of  the  senses.  An  intelligent 
blind  friend,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  writes  to 
Dr.  Kitto  as  follows : — 

"  Dreams  are  to  me  always  replete  with  images  of  visible  objects. 
In  them  I  most  decidedly  see  every  person  and  thing  which  then  be- 
comes a  subject  of  cognizance  ;  and  they  appear  under  the  same  as- 
pects, and  are  invested  with  the  same  circumstances,  as  those  which 
my  imagination  gives  to  them  when  I  am  awake^  unless  occasionally 
distorted  or  changed  in  the  same  way  that  familial*  objects  are  cftesa 
modified  in  the  dreams  of  those  who  see.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had,  for  some  years  after  losing  my 
sight,  the  slightest  consciousness  in  dreams  that  I  was  really  in  a  state 
of  blindness.  More  recently,  toy  mind  has  occasionally,  even  in  sleep, 
reverted  to  this  fact ;  but  the  consciousness  has  always  been  accom- 
panied by  the  delightful  feelings  of  one  surprised  to  find  himself  sud- 
denly restored  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure  which  he  had  lost."— 
Blindness,  p.  250. 

Whatever  pleasure  and  advantage  may  in  this  way  be  deriv^ 
from  dreams,  must  be  utterly  unknown  to  those  who  labour 
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under  the  far  heavier  calamity  of  congeriital  dealhesS}  tst  congenital 
blindness.  To  them,  sound  and  sight  are  bejrond  the  sphcare  even 
of  imagination :  and,  without  a  du^ct  supernatural  revelationy 
they  can  know  nothing  of  these  blessings  even  in  dreams.  It  is 
further  of  advantage  to  those  who  once  heard  and  saw,  that  their 
past  experience  of  these  privileges  often  stands  them  instead  of 
their  present  possession,  m  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  happily  the  deaf  who  once  heard,  and 
the, blind  who  once  saw,  frequently  supply  their  '^lost  sen8es",by 
a  carieful  attention  to,  and  a  judicious  in&renoe  from,  those  con- 
comitant and  attendant  circumstances  which  attract  little  or  no 
regard  from  others.  The  eye  of  the  deaf  rapidly  comprehends 
and  combines  all  the  indications  presented  to  that  organ;,  and 
memory  and  imagination  complete  the  picture,  by  snmesting  die 
sounds  in  appropriate  keeping  with  the  visual  impressions. 

"  It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  know  that  ffew  persons  speak  14 
my  presence  concerning  whose  voice  I  do  not  receive  a  very  disfind 
impression.  That  is,  I  form  an  idea  of  that  person's  voice  by  which 
it  becomes  to  my  mind  as  distinct  from  the  voices  of  otheis,  a%  I  sup- 
pose, one  voice  is  distinct  from  another  to  those  who  can  bear.  Xhe 
impression  thus  conveyed  is  produced  £rom  a  cursory,  but  probaldj 
veiy  accurate,  observation  of  the  person's  general  physical  con^^tn- 
tion,  compared  with  the  action  of  his  mouth  and  the  phyr  of  lus  muscles 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  I  form  a  similar  idea  coaceming  the  laugh  \k 
one  person  as  distinguished  from  that  of  another ;  and  when  I  have 
seen  a  person  laugh,  the  idea  concerning  his  voice  becomes  in  my 
mind  a  completed  and  unalterable  fact  The  impression  thus  realist 
would  seem  to  be  generally  correct.  I  have  sometimes  tested  it,  by 
describing  to  another  the  voices  of  persons  with  whom  we  were  bom 
acquainted,  and  I  have  not  known  an  instance  in  which  the  impres- 
sion described  by  me  has  not  been  declared  to  be  remarkably  accurate. 
This  faculty  must  be  based  upon  experiences  acquired  daring  the  days 
of  my  hearing,  and  cannot  be  realised  by  the  foom  dea;^  seeii^  that.it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  idea  of  scmnds  produced  by  the«ctio& 
of  the  vocal  organs,  and  still  less  of  the  pecuiiarHies  by  which  one 
voice  is  distinguished  from  another." — Deafness^  p.  29. 

In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  blind : — Dr.  Kitto^s  sightless 
ctarespondent,  before  referred  to,  writes  as  follows  :^— 

"  In  public  assemblies,  whether  for  church,  platform,  or  musical 
purposes,  my  recollections  of  former  scenes  readily,  as  ihou^  but 
yesterday  visible  to  the  eye,  picture  forth  the  whole  to  the  imagination, 
in  all  the  corresponding  circumstances  of  botfe  the  speakens  alid  the 
auditors.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  shade  of  differ^ice  in  any  particu- 
lar between  the  ideas  of  my  own  mind>  with  reference  to  external 
objects  and  those  of  persons  who  have  never  experienced  the  absence 
of  sight ;  and  certainly  not  between  my  own  present  notions  and  what 
they  would  have  been  had  I  never  been  caUed  to  enduns  this  priva- 
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tion.  In  walking  abroad  amidst  the  verdure  and  foliage  common  to 
rural  scenes^  the  nature  of  the  one  is  readily  intimated  by  the  foo^ 
and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  other  by  the  geijtlest  breeze ;  or 
perhaps  the  season  of  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  still  stronger  gale, 
the  various  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe  changing  with  the  periods  of  the 
year;  all  these,  and  many  more  circumstances,  contribute  to  give  the 
outline  of  the  picture,  or  to  furnish  materials  from  which  the  imagi- 
nation can  supply  a  complete  landscape,  even  though  the  spot  may 
be  one  altogether  new  to  my  experience." — Blindness^  p.  249. 

.  The  quotations  now  given,  and  the  observations  with  which 
we  have  connected  them,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  show  the  great 
diflFerence,  as  respects  the  facilities  for  acquiring  information, 
between  those  who  have  lost  a  sense  and  those  to  whom  that  sense 
has  been  denied  from  birth;  and  more  especially  thejmmen^ 
vantage,  ground  occupied  by  those  who  once  heard  as  compared 
with  the  deplorable  position  of  the  congenitally  deaf.  .We  fear 
that  the  author  before  us  has  not  sufficiently  discriminated  be- 
tween these  two  very  distinct  conditions.     He  says, — 

"  Almost  every  one  whose  acquaintance  is  extensive  will  know 
several  blind  men  of  high  talent  and  acquirement,  and  eminent  in 
science  or  literature,  but  among  the  deaf  he  will  not  know  one  so  dis- 
tinguished. In  fact,  one  may  tax  his  memory  in  vain  for  the  name 
of  a  single  deaf  person  of  any  note  in  past  or  present  times,  while  the 
names  of  a  host  of  blind  men,  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge,— not  even  excepting  optics, — ^rush  to  the  mind  in  the  effort  of 
recollection.  One  who,  like  the  present  writer,  has  been  enabled,  not- 
withstanding his  utter  deafness,  to  give  some  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  cannot  but  be  keenly  alive  to  this  great  differ- 
ence, and  must  sigh  with  regret  as  he  compares  the  blank  page  before 
him  with  the  crowd  of  illustrious  or  remarkable  names  which  occuir 
in  that  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  blind." — Blindness^  p.  6. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  account  for  this,  irrespective 
of  those  arising  out  of  the  more  formidable  obstacles  with  which 
the  deaf-born  have  to  contend,  and  which  we  have  already  suf- 
ficiently dwelt  upon.  In  the  fii'st  place,  the  blind,  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  a  much  more  numerous  class  of  persons  than 
tbe  deaf.  How  much  greater  must  the  disparity  of  numbers " 
have  been  at  the  periods  when  the  remarkable  mdividuals  alluded 
to  above  lived,  when  the  blessings  of  vaccination  were  either 
wholly  unknown  or  little  appreciated !  Some  few  cases  of  dea& 
ness  have,  indeed,  been  the  result  of  mab'gnant  small-pox ;  but 
every  body  knows  how  largely  this  fearful  scourge  has  added  to 
the  conununity  of  the  blind.  At  present,  in  Great  Britain,  there 
is  one  in  1585  of  the  population  deaf  and  dumb,  and  on&  in 
1000  blind ;  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  deaf  is  about 
that  of  8  to  5,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  when  the  advantages 
of  vaccination  are  very  widely  diffused  and  understood.    It  sbgold 
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be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  even 
when  but  partially  educated,  are  less  completely  excluded  from  the 
ordinary  industrial  occupations  than  the  blind  :  they  have  much 
more  ample  choice  of  the  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood,  as 
shoemakers,  tailors,  printers,  or  even  as  clerks  and  artists.  They 
are  thus  less  imperatively  urged  to  literature  and  science,  as 
purely  professional  pursuits,  than  the  blind,  who,  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  seemed  destined  to  liinit  their  election  from 
one  of  two  professions,  viz.  that  of  a  scholai*  or  that  of  "  a  blind 
fiddler."  It  is  likely,  moreover,  that  persons  who  have  lost  their 
hearing  after  their  knowledge  of  language  has  been  confirmed, 
may  sometimes  feel  a  reluctance  to  communicate  the  fact  of  their 
condition  to  the  public.  Mrs.  Phelan,  or  rather  Mrs.  Tonna, 
(Charlotte  Elizabeth,)  a  very  successful  and  accomplished  writer, 
and  to  one  of  whose  productions  Dr.  Kitto  refers  with  commen- 
dation, was  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself,  having  tost  her 
hearing  in  early  life,  a  fact  of  which,  perhaps.  Dr.  Kitto  was 
unaware.*     But  even  among  the  bom-deaf  there  have  been  per- 

*  The  following  interesting  particulars  of  this  highly  accomplished  lady,  hare 
been  furnished  to  us  by  her  lately  bereaved  husband  : — 

"  Mrs  Tonna  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  It  was  entirely  gone. 
I  believe  from  a  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  No  sound  of  any 
kind  reached  her,  as  a  sound ;  although  she  was  acutely  sensitive  to  vibrations, 
whether  conveyed  through  the  air  or  through  a  solid  medium.  In  this  way  the  vi- 
brations from  an  organ,  or  from  the^  sounding-board  of  a  piano-forte,  gave  her 
zrcat  pleasure  :  and  from  her  recollection  of  Handel's  music,  she  took  great  delight 
111  it ;  and  from  the  vibrations,  would  recollect  the  sounds  so  familiar  in  her  chud- 
ish  days.    You  will  see  some  particulars  of  this  in  her  ^  Personal  Recdlections.' 

^  Ou  one  occasion,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  a  new  country 
dance  was  played  :  the  tune  was  called  the  '  Recovery,'  the  rhythm  of  which  is 
very  peculiar.  She  was,  as  usual,  at  her  station,  with  her  hand  on  tiie  sounding- 
board,  when  some  friends  present  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  her 
forming  any  idea  of  the  tune.  She  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote  a  song,  which  I 
possess,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tune  in  all  its  changes. 

<<  There  is  a  poem  of  hers  beginning,  *  No  generous  toil  declining,'  which  it  is  quite 
diifieult  to  read  as  poetry,  until  infoi*med  that  it  was  written  to  the  tune  of  <  A 
rose-tree  in  full  bearing,'  and  to  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted.  The  poem  is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  of  Posthumous  Poems  about  to  be  pubHshed  ;  in  which  it 
will  plaiidy  be  seen  that  most  of  her  poems  were  written  to  mental  tunes.  All 
conversation  was  conveyed  to  her  by  the  fingers — spelling  each  word,  without  any 
attempt  at  short-hand,  which  she  said  always  confused  her.  After  repeating  to 
her  sermons  and  speeches  from  the  most  rapid  Irish  8pcakei*s,  I  have  often  been 
distressed  at  tlio  apparent  impossibility  of  her  having  understood  me  ;  for  I  felt 
that  I  had  repeatedly  ratlier  indicated  than  completed  the  formation  of  each  letter. 
Seeing  my  distress,  she  would  often  begin  and  give  me  every  head  of  division  of 
tiie  sermon  ;  together  with  the  most  striking  passages,  terbatim,  as  the  orator  had 
uttered  them. 

^  We  never  divided  the  words,  but  spelt  on  the  letters  as  fast  as  it  was  possible 
to  form  them  on  the  fingers. 

"When  in  society  I  have  been  repeating  to  her  a  general  conversation,  and  com- 
jnunicating  the  remarks  made  by  each  individual,  her  eye  would  inceseantly  range 
about  tlie  room,  catch  the  expression  of  each  speaker's  face,  and  yet  never  lose  a 
word  of  what  was  said.  Strangei*s  were  amazed  at  seeing  a  smile  on  her  face  at 
the  Terr  instant  that  a  humorous  remark  was  bein^  m(ide.  The  power  and  quick- 
Mi  of  her  eye  was  truly  surprising.'* 
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sons  of  very  extensive  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  The 
reason  that  such  persons  do  not  appear  as  authors  arises,  we  are 
persuaded,  from  the  circumstance  wo  have  already  noticed, — a 
suspicion  of  their  inability  to  invest  their  productions  with  the 
requisite  graces  of  composition ;  we  much  regret  that  an  appre- 
hension of  this  kind, — though  to  some  extent  well  founded,  should 
operate  as  a  bar  to  their  attaining  that  intellectual  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  to  which  they  are  unquestionably  en- 
titled. We  quote  below  a  record  of  what  appear  to  be  some 
well  attested  instances  of  highly  cultivated  deaf  j^rsons,  pupils  of 
one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  instinictors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — ► 
Pedro  de  Ponce,*  and  shall  here  mention  another  exkmple  of 
very  superior  attainment  in  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  enlightened  teachers  of  that  interesting  class.  Dr.  Joseph 
Watson. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  now  allude  was  bom  deaf,  and 
was  under  Dr.  Watson's  instructions  for  ten  or  eleven  years. 
At  the  age  of  about  eighteen,  he  was  well  versed  in  English  li- 
terature and  general  history ;  could  read  the  French  and  Latin 
languages  with  facility,  and  was  a  very  good  mathematician. 
Evidence  of  his  abihty  in  this  latter  character,  when  he  was 
about  sixteen,  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Mathematical  Companion" 
for  1823.  As  this  work  is  out  of  print,  and  somewhat  scarce^ 
we  will  here  transcribe  one  of  the  questions  to  which  he  ftir- 
nished  an  accurate  solution  : — "  Find  three  square  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  such  that  if  from  each  number  its  root 
be  subtracted,  tne  three  remainders  may  be  square  numbers."! 
Every  algebraist  knows,  that  this  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems 
of  considerable  difficulty ;  and  that  here  quoted  is  one  of  which 
the  solution  requires  more  than  the  ordinary  algebraical  skill  and 
address.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  here  refer^ 
was  first  generally  introduced  to  the  public  in  1829,  by  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  in  the  London  Newspapers : — "  !Mr  John 
WiUiam  Lowe,  a  gentleman  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  infancy, 
^'as,  on  Saturday  last,  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple.    This,  we  belii6ve,  is  the  first  instance  on  record 


*  Dans  les  archives  de  ce  meme  couveut  (the  convent  of  Ona^  on  trouve  Facte 
d'une  fbndation  d'lme  chapelle,  fait  consign^  par  Pedro  de  Ponce,  lequel  atteste  que 
)c8  sourdfi-muets  ses  dcves,  parlaient,  ^orivaient,  calcnlaient,  priaient  k  hante  toix, 
servaient  la  messe,  se  confessaient,  parlaient  le  Grec,  le  Latin,  I'ltalieB,  et  vaisoo- 
uaient  tres  bien  sur  la  physique  et  I'astronomie.  Quelques  una  sont  m^e  devenus 
d'habiles  historiens.  lis  sont,  dit  quelque  part  Pedro  Ponce,  tellement  distinga^ 
dans  les  sciences,  qu'ils  eussent  pass^  pour  des  gens  de  talent  aax  yeax  d'Azietote. 
Degerando,  de  TEdnoation  des  Sourds-Muets,  tome  i.,  p.  310.  Ponce  died  in  1684. 
The  preceding  note  is  copied  by  Degerando  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Gall's  work 
on  the  nervous  system,  which  was  communicated  by  a  learned  Spaniard,  M.  Nunez 
de  Taboada  :  ihe  facts  it  reecnrds  are  attested  by  several  contemporary  writen. 

t  Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion,  182dy  p.  214. 
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of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  attaining  the  distinction  of  Bamsteiv 
at>-Law."  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Mr.  Lowe  converses  viva  voce  ; 
and  that  a  stranger  might  interchange  several  sentences  with  him 
before  discovering  that  he  was  totally  deaf. 

In  referring  to  snch  eminent  examples  of  the  instructed  deaf 
and  dumbj  the  name  of  Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  will  naturally  occur  to  every  one  at  all  conversant 
with  the  subject  on  which  we  are  now  writing  ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  unpardonable  if  we  were  to  pass  him  over  in  silence; 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  do  so,  as 
we  never  approach  the  consideration  of  his  case  without  feelings 
of  utter  bewilderment.  If  the  answers  to  the  questions  publicly 
proposed  to  this  distinguished  individual  be  really  genuine,  we 
can  only  say,  that  he  must  have  been  a  prodigy  of  the  most  pro*- 
digious  kind — a  phenomenon  altogether  inexplicable — detying 
the  evidence  of  all  past  experience,  and  removing  the  ground  for 
all  future  expectation.  One  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  is 
admirably  qualified  to  form  a  just  opinion,  in  speaking  of  the  only 
work  he  ever  wrote — A  Nomenclature  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb — says  of  it,  that  it  "  a  le  double  vice  d'etre  exubA- 
rante,  par  la  multiplicite  de  mots  inutiles  aux  sourds-inuetft 
qu'elle  contient,  et  d'etre  d^pourvue  de  toute  methods  logiqtte^ 
condition  qui  seule  pent  faire  le  merite  d'un  tel  travail."  And 
thflit  "  M.  Massieu  n'a  jamais  pu  parvenir  k  ecrire  le  Fran9ais 
d'une  mani^re  parfaitement  correcte  et  pure."* 

We  saw  this  remarkable  person,  with  his  venerable  master, 
the  Abbe  Sicard,  when  in  London  in  1815.  We  did  not  attend 
any  of  his  public  exhibitions ;  we  saw  him  in  more  private  cii>- 
cumstances ;  and,  from  the  reputation  which  had  preceded  him, 
we  were  amazed  to  witness  his  inordinate  predilection  fot  gesti- 
culation, even  when  conversing  with  hearing  peftions  fatnilvar 
with  the  French  language.  Dr.  Kitto  say6,Tn  Xh^  passage  we 
have  quoted  at  page  339,  that  he  "  abominates  ngm :"  so  does 
every  nighly  educated  deaf  person  that  we  have  ever  seen,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Massieu  ;  and  when  this  is  cotipled  with 
the  above-quoted  declaration  of  Degerando — ^that  Miussieu  cocdd 
never  write  the  French  language  with  accuracy.  We  think  that 
our  readers  will,  with  us,  entertain  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  answers  subjoined  to  the  following  questions^ 
and  which  are  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Massieu  spontan- 
eously, and  at  the  spur  of  the  moment,  f 


*  Degerando  :  De  L'Education  des  Sourds-mueta  de  Naissance.  Tome  L  p. 
674.     Paris,  1827. 

t  Massieu  died  a  few  months  ago,  at  Lisle,  where  he  had  condu\eted  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  many  years  $  with  whatsuccess  we  faare  bM 
been  able  to  ascertain.  As  he  was  born  about  the  year  1772^  he  must  have  attain- 
ed the  good  old  age  of^74. 
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"  Q.  What  is  hope  ?  A,  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  hapoiness.  Q. 
What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire?  A.  Desire  is  atre^Q 
in  leaf,  hope  is  a  tree  in  blossom,  enjoyment  is  a  tree  in  fruit  Q. 
What  is  gratitude?  A.  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart.  Q. 
What  is  time  ?  A,  A  line  that  ha^  two  ends — a  path  that  begins  ct 
the  cradle,  and  ends  in  the  grave.  Q,  What  is  eternity?  A,  A  d4y 
without  yesterday  or  to-morrow ;  a  line  that  has  no  end,  Q,  Docis 
God  reason?  A.  Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts ;  he  deliberatofl, 
he  decides :  God  is  omniscient :  He  never  doubts ;  He  thereiore  nev^ 
reasons." 

Most  of  these  answers,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  highly  figiurar 
tive.  But  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  avoid  figurative  laa^ 
guage :  their  compositions  are  usually  eminently  literal :  tbey 
reaJily  detect  resemblances,  and  frequently  employ  comparison ; 
but  they  very  rarely  personify.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  M^ 
sieu  was  singularly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  class. 

In  the  course  of  his  first  volume,  Dr.  Kitto  has  several  remari^ 
on  the  sign-language,  and  on  the  finger-aljihabet ;  of  which.  la,tT 
ter  he  gives  an  engraving,  which,  like  most  of  those  which  we 
have  seen,  is  inaccurate,  differing  in  several  particulars.  &pm 
that  in  actual  use  in  these  countries :  even  that  furnished  })y 
Dr.  Watson,  in  his  book  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  not  strictly 
correct,  as  a  pictorial  representation  of  what  he  himself  employ-^ 
cd : — the  fault,  no  doubt,  was  that  of  the  engraver.  In  "Pr^ 
Kitto's  book,  the  vowels  are  formed  on  the  wrong  hand ;  and  tfa^Ji^ 
the  j^  and  the  ^,  are  not  of  the  forms  generally  used  in  England : 
the  V  too,  though  sometimes  employed  in  his  way,  should  be  abo^ 
lished,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  replaced  by  that  of  theXiOn* 
don  Asylum,  which  is  represented  hy  the  two  fore-fingjers,  united  at 
the  knuckle,  to  form  an  angle :  this  letter  is,  by  mistake,  omitted 
in  Dr.  Watson's  book.  Dr.  Kitto  complains  of  the  indistinctnesa 
of  some  of  the  formations  : — those  of  the  vowels  especially : — r 
"  it  is  exceedingly  difiScult,"  he  says,  "  for  the  person  addressed 
to  be  sure  which  of  the  two  neignbouring  fingers  representing 
different  vowels,  has  been  touched."  But  we  think  none  but  a 
beginner  would  give  occasion  for  this  ambiguity  :  every  expeirt 
daqtylologist  advances  the  proper  vowel  finger  of  the  left  hand| 
to  meet  the  forefinger  of  tne  right.  With  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage of  gesticulation,  of  which,  of  course.  Dr.  Kitto  has  no  need^ 
we  may  here  suggest,  what  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that  advan- 
tage might  accrue  in  many  ways  from  engaging  a  hearing  pern 
son,  skilled  in  this  mode  of  communication,  to  accompany  our 
exploring  expeditions.  Our  attempts  at  negotiation  with  semi- 
barbarian  tribes  have,  no  doubt,  often  failed  from  our  being  mis- 
understood, or  from  our  misunderstanding  them.  When  Bas3 
Hvil  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Core^ 
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they  rejected  his  overtures,  as  he  thought,  by  making  the  sign 
for  cutting  throats  :  a  person  accustomed  to  communicate  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  addressing  them  in  their  own  way,  could^ 
in  a  moment,  have  discovered  whether  by  this  sign  they  threateu- 
ed  to  be  the  perpetrators,  or  dreaded  being  the  victims: — ^from 
their  subsequent  conduct,  it  would  seem  that  they  meant  to  con- 
vey the  latter  meaning.*  In  Major  Long's  expediticm  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  an  accountof  certain  tribes  of  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  who,  though 
speaking  different  languages,  readily  communicate  with  one  an- 
other in  the  common  natural  language  of  signs :  many  of  these 
signs  are  described  in  Major  Long's  volumes,  and  they  closely 
agree  with  those  employed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.f 

It  merely  remains  for  us  to  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
brief  historical  notices  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  to  furnish  some  statistical  facts  in  reference  ta 
the  deaf  and  dumb  population,  and  the  means  at  present  in  ope- 
ration for  extending  to  them  the  blessings  of  education. 

The  systematic  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  an  ai*t 
which  has  no  very  remote  origin.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  fear 
that,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  this  unhappy  class  of 

S arsons  were  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  human  family, 
y  their  parents  and  natural  protectors  they  were  fed,  clothed, 
and  secluded ;  and  when  the  sad  term  of  their  animal  existence 
had  expired,  they  were  admitted  to  a  resthig  place  beside  their 
more  gifted  fellow-mortals ;  the  last  office  performed  for  them 
being  the  only  one  in  which  their  claims  to  the  privileges  of 
humanity  were  recognised.  No  recorded  notice  of  an  instructed 
deaf  and  dumb  person  has  hitherto  been  discovered  which  refers 
to  a  period  earlier  than  1443.  Kudolphus  Agricola,  who  was 
born  at  this  date,  and  who  died  in  1485,  is  the  earliest  who  makei^ 
mention  of  any  such  case.  Degerando,  the  most  copious  of  the 
historians  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  quotes  from  Agricola's  work 
(JDe  Inventione  Dialectica)  a  passage  which  we  here  translate  :— 
"  I  have  seen  an  individual  deaf  from  birth,  and  consequently 
dumb,  who  had  learnt  to  comprehend  what  was  written  by  oth^r 
persons,  and  who  himself  expressed,  by  writing,  all  his  thoughts, 


*  On  Captain  Hall  proceeding  to  land,  he  says, "  This  movement  the  natives  did 
not  seem  tor  relish  in  the  least,  for  they  made  use  of  a  sign  which,  though  we  could 
not  determine  exactly  to  whom  it  referred,  was  sufficiently  expressive  of  their 
alarm  and  anxiety.  It  consisted  in  drawing  their  fans  across  their  throats,  and 
sometimes  across  ours,  as  if  to  signify,  that  our  going  on  would  lead  to  heads  being 
cut  off  ;  but  whether  they  or  we  were  to  be  the  sufferers,  was  not  very  clear." — 
Voyage  to  Loo  Choo,  Secoid  Edition,  p,  W, 

+  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Major  Long's  volumes  ;  but  an  ex- 
tract from  them,  describing  tlie  signs  referred  to,  is  given  in  Dr.  Oi'pen's  Anecdotes 
and  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  97,  Second  Edition.    London,  1836. 
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as  if  lie  had  had  the  use  of  speecli.'^  But  the  circumstance  here 
recorded  w^  afterwards  disputed,  on  account  of  its  apparent  in-? 
credibility,  in  a  work  (De  Animd)  by  Louis  Vives ;  a  lact  whicl^ 
is  in  some  degree  a  testimony  to  the  great  rarity  of  such  an 
occurrence.  The  record,  however,  was  sufficient  to  excite  th^ 
attention  and  ingenuity  of  the  celebrated  Cardan,  who  was,  iq 
consequence,  led  to  conceive  the  theoretical  principles  upon  whipli 
such  an  event  might  be  brought  about.  His  views  are  published 
in  his  works,  and,  as  far  as  they  extend,  are  sound  and  judiciQu^. 
Cardan  lived  between  the  years  1501  and  1576.  But  the  Spanish 
Benedictine  monk,  Pedro  de  Ponce,  to  whom  we  have  befuB^ 
referred,  (page  344,)  and  who  died  in  1584,  is  the  first  instructor 
of  deaf-mutes  of  whom  we  have  any  strictly  authentic  account. 
He  left  behind  him  no  explanation  of  the  theory  by  which  he 
was  guided  ;  but  his  practical  success  is  distinctly  acknowledged 
by  two  independent  cotemporary  writers,  Francis  Vall6s  and  Am- 
brose Morales,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  liis  Antiquities  of  Spain, 
states  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  success  of  Peter  Ponce  in 
this  curious  art ;  and  it  is  referred  to  by  several  subsequent  writers, 
his  immediate  successors  in  point  of  time,  as  an  admitted  fact. 

From  what  was  thus  related  of  Ponce,  John  Paul  Bonet, 
another  Spaniard,  was  probably  induced,  at  a  later  period,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  He  was  secretary  to 
the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  a  younger  brother  deaf  and 
dumb  from  infancy,  whom  Bonet  taught  to  speak  and  under-* 
stand  the  Castilian  language.  He  published  an  explanation  pf 
his  method  at  Madrid  in  1620,  and  this  is  the  earliest  work  in 
existence  containing  a  development  of  the  principles  actiially 
employed  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.*  In  this  work,  which 
is  extremely  rare,  Bonet  makes  no  mention  of  Ponce ;  it  is  pQs$i-  * 
ble,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  re-discovered  the  art.  It  is  certain 
that  his  plan  was  rational,  and  contained  the  germs  of  what  was 
afterwards  developed  into  a  more  perfect  system.  The  Abbe  dio 
I'Ep^e  was  at  the  pains  to  learn  Spanish  for  the  express  purpose 
of  makuig  himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  expoundea  by 
Bonet ;  of  which  principles  a  sufficiently  full  outline  may  be  seen 
in  the.  quotations  given  in  the  work  of  Degerando.  There  can 
bo  no  question  that  it  is  to  Bonet  and  his  pupil  that  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  refers  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  There  was  a  nobleman  of  great  quality  that  I  knew  in  Spaine, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile.  He  was  born  deafe, 
so  deafe,  that  if  a  gun  were  shot  off  close  by  his  eare,  he  could  not 

*  It  is  recorded  in  the  Antiquities  of  Spain,  referred  to  above,  and  which  appears 
to  hare  been  written  about  15U3,  that  Pedro  dc  Ponce  taught  two  brotliBi'S  and  a 
sister  of  Uie  Constable  of  CasUIe,  all  born  deaf  and  dumb.  Bonet,  it  seems,  i^ 
practised  tlie  art  on  a  brother  also  of  tho  Constable,  who  had  lost  his  hearing  ia 
infancy'.     This  must  have  been  a  most  unfortunate  family'. 
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heare  it,  and  consequently,  bo  was  dumbo  ;  for  not  being  abk  to  heare 
the  sound  of  words,  he  could  never  imitate  nor  understand  them,  ^ 
.  .  .  At  the  last  there  was  a  priest  who  undertook^  the  teaching 
him  to  understand  otliers  when  they  spoke,  and  to  speake  himselfj  thatj 
others  might  understand  him.  ,  .  .  They  who  have  curiosity  to 
see  by  what  steps  the  master  proceeded  in  teaching  him,  may  satire 
it  by  a  booke  Avhich  he  himself  hath  writ  in  Spanish  upon  fiiat  sub- 
ject. .  .  .  The  priest.  T  am  told,  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  where  he  continueth  (with  some  that  have 
need  of  his  paines)  tlie  same  employment  as  he  did  with  the  Constable's 
brother,  with  whom  I  have  often  discoursed."'^r^/S^ir  Kcnehn  Dvghjfs 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies^  p.  307-8.     London,  1645, 

After  ]3onet,  and  before  the  time  of  our  celebrated  country- 
man, Dr.  John  Wallis,  several  writers  appear,  but  only  a3  writers^ 
on  the  theory  of  this  art.  But  Wallis  seems  to  be  the  person 
next  in  the  order  of  time  after  Bonet,  who  successfully  engaged 
in  the  actual  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  unless  mcjeed  we 
except  Dr.  Holder,  rector  of  Blechingdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  be- 
tween w  honi  and  Dr.  AVallis  there  was  a  somewhat  warm  dispute 
on  the  subject.  Wallis,  in  1653,  published,  in  Latin,  a  Grammar 
of  the  English  language,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  prefixed  to 
which  was  a  tract  explaining  the  mechanism  ofarticuiate  sounds. 
In  1()69,  Dr.  Holder  published  his  "Elements  of  3peeQh,  with 
an  Appendix  concerning  persons  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  in  which 
he  describes  the  methods  by  which  he  had  enabled  a  young  gen- 
tleman named  Popham,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  to  speak,  'fiiis, 
he  states,  was  effected  at  his  house  at  Blechingdon  in  1659.  At 
tlie  time  Wallis  published  his  Grammar,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  actually  applied  his  principles  in  deaf-mute  instruction. 
This,  how^ever,  he  had  certainly  done  so  early  as  March  1662  ;* 
and,  wdien  afterwards  refemng  to  these  early  labours  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Beverley,  bearing  date  September  30,  1698,  apd  printed 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  October  following,  he 
claims  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Popham  as  his  owji  pupil,  and 
declares,  that  that  gentleman  acquired  his  ability  to  speak  from 
him.  The  particulars  of  the  dispute  between  Wallis  ajid  Hol- 
der, into  w  iiicli  we,  of  course,  cannot  here  enter,  wjlj  bQ  found  in 


*  It  appears,  from  the  letter  to  Beverley,  that  Mr.  WiiUey  waa  Walls's  first 
pupil.  Fortunately,  Wallis  has  recorded  the  dj^te  of  his  fifSt  potcriijg  op  ihe  ta^k 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  January  1662,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to 
Boyle,  under  the  date  March  1G62,  and  printed  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  July  1070.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  just  ground  for  thinking,  with 
Diigald  Stewart,  that  Wallis  was  at  all  indebted  to  the  ingenious  George  DaIgamO| 
whose  woik  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  (D'ldascalocojJius)  was  not  published  till  1680. 
.Tijere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  long-neglected  autlior  was  the  first  who 
devised  a  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  contrivance,  whicli  is  con- 
sidcrably  different  from  that  in  present  use,  is  figuced  in  Uie  Fenvy  Cydojp<edia, 
article  Vacfyloloc/t/. 
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the  works  referred  to  below.*  It  is  certainly  very  probable  tnat 
Holder  had  taught  Popham  before  he  came  under  the  care  of 
Wallis,at  which  time  he  might  have  forgotten  Holder^s  instructions^ 
But  we  see  that  priority  of  publication  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute 
instruction  clearly  belongs  to  Wallis,  who,  previously  to  Popham, 
had  taught  another  deaf  person  to  articulate  (Whaley) ;  but  this 
pupil  did  not  lose  his  hearing  till  he  was  about  five  years  old. 

We  have  here  recorded  the  names  only  of  those  who  are 
known  to  have  practically  engaged  in  the  undertaking  of  teach-, 
ing  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  and  understand  a  language ;  but 
there  is  an  English  writer  on  this  subject  whose  book  must  take 
precedence  of  the  publications  just  noticed.     This  was  John. 
JBulwer,  whose  "  Fhilocophus^  or,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's 
Friend,"  bears  date  1 648.    This  book,  which  we  have  never  seen^   . 
is  stated  to  teach  nothing  about  articulation,  and  to  be  confined 
to  the  methods  of  instruction  by  gesticulation,  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  the  movements  of  the  Tips.t    It  does  not  appear  that; 
Bulwer  ever  reduced  his  principles  to  practice.     Several  publica- 
tions besides  that  of  Bulwer  appearea  during  the  early  part  of  . 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  theory  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
most  of  which,  however,  unlike  that  of  Bulwer,  were  chiefly  de-^ 
voted  to  articulation  and  the  mechanism  of  speech.    They  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  in  the  slightest  measure  advanced  the 
art  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  had  been  brought 
by  Ponce  and  Bonet.    Indeed,  nearly  all  of  these  writers  seemed 
to  think,  that  by  imparting  speech  they  conveyed  language,  when, 
in  reality,  they  were  only  forming  articulating  machines.    There 
can  be  no  question  that,  after  the  two  early  instructors  just  men- 
tioned, Wallis  is  the  first  ])erson  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
clear  and  rational  views  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Amman,  a  Swiss  physician,  settled  in  Amsterdam  (1669-1724), 
to  whom  these  views  were  known,  though  perhaps  entitled  to 
rank  next,  was  nevertheless  far  inferior  to  Wallis  as  to  the  sound- 
ness and  rationality  of  his  principles.     Like  the  writers  alluded 
to  above,  he  imagined  a  sort  of  mysterious  virtue  in  articulation, 
by  which,  independently  of  any  principle  of  association,  ideas  be- 
came excited  in  the  mind ;  he  aid  not,  however,  depend  wholly 
upon  this  obscure  influence,  but  taught  his  pupils  to  read  and 
write ;  though  we  are  bound  to  record,  notwithstanding  the  high 
value  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  the  Abb6  de  FEpfee  set  upon 

*  '*  A  Supplement  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  July  1670  ;  with  some 
Reflections  on  Dr.  Wallis's  Letter  there  inserted.    By  W.  Holder.     1 678." 

"  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  answer  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr.  W.  Holder. 
By  Dr.  Wallis.     1678." 

f  Degerando  tried  in  vain  to  pixxjuro  this  book.  Some  copious  extracts  from  it, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  an  anonymous  work,  entitled,  "  Vox  Ocufis  Suhjecta^* 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1 783.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  very  few  works 
on  the  subject  with  which,  it  appears,  Degerando  was  unacquainted. 
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the  method  of  Amman,  that,  from  the  admixture'  of  tlie^Q 
superstitious  notions  in  reference  to  articulation,  tliat  method  waii^ 
very  much  inferior  to  the  plain  and  judicious  proceeding  bf 
Wallis,  and  much  less  calculated  to  issue  in  complete  practicsfl 
success  as  respects  the  real  intellectual  development  of  the  pupiFd 
powers.* 

It  ttiust  not  be  inferred  feom  these  observations,  that  we  think 
lightly  of  articulation  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  perfect  system' of 
deaf-mute  instruction.   We  are,  on  the  contrary,  convinced— attd 
for  reasons  sufficiently  explained  by  the  late  Dr.  Wation — ^that" 
articulation  must  form  an  important  item  in  every  such  system ; 
and  we  deeply  regi'et  to  find  tne  neglect  of  it  so  general  in  the  in-- 
stitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  present  established  in  these  coun-'- 
tries,  and  in  America.    We  cannot  but  express  our  deliberate  con- 
viction, that,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  but  a  part  only  of  the 
good  work  is  accomplished,  and  we  fear,  in  many  cases,  a  positive 
injury  is  inflicted.     Several  children  admitted  into  such  mstitu-" 
tions  will  always  be  found  to  retain  more  or  less  of  the  feculty  of  ' 
s]>eech,  possessed  in  infancy,  but  partially  lost  with  their  hieanng.- 
These  are  not  congenitally  deaf;  and,  up  to  their  admission,  werd 
never  wholly  dumb  :  but,  lamentable  to  say,  ihey  are  often  madd 
dumb  in  the  very  asylums  established  for  their  relief  I    TMs  is" 
no  imaginary  case :  we  speak  from  actual  obseirvation,  and  we 
have  personal  knowledge  while  we  write  this,  of  children  who 
could  once  articulate,  gradually  losing  this  power,  and  lapsing 
into  confirmed  dumbness  !     But  we  must  recur  agdn  to  this  im- 
portant matter  in  the  sequel. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  adverting  to  the  nun^erous 
writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  fill  up  thte 
interval  between  Amman  and  de  Flijp^e.  The  curious  on  this 
subject  will  find  ample  details  in  reference  to  this  period  in  the 
erudite  volumes  of  Degerando.  We  have  dwelt  a  little  more  than 
we  otherwise  should  have  done  upon  Wallisj  because  the  indus-' 
trious  historian  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  just  mentioned  has  comr 
mitted  a  chronological  error  in  reference  to  Wallis's  writings. 
He  uniformly  places  the  date  of  Wallis's  first  jpablicatitm  on 
the  subject — his  Grammar — at  1753,  instead  of  1653*  This  we 
should  have  concluded  to  be  a  press  error,  but  the  same  date  is 
repeated.!    Wallis  died  in  October  1703,  at  the  age  of  88.t 


*  Amman  published  an  account  of  bis  method  at  Amsterdam^  under  tiie  title  of 
«  Dissertatio  de  Loquela,"  1700.   Some  extract!  from  it  are  giTea  in  ^  Vos  (kmUM  . 
Subjecta,*  before  referred  to. 

f  Degerando  de  L'hJducation  des  SourdB-Mnett^^^Tcm.  1»  piH  83^  888. 

li:  Degerando  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  bis  dates  to  Dr.  Wallis's  prodnetiona. 
One  of  liis  references  is  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  oontatnuig«  one  I^ettre 
au  Docteur  Wallis,  1 778."^D<f^mMKfp,  Tome  1,  p.  888. 
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.  The  Abbe  do  I'Epee  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  tlto 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  his  enthusi- 
astic benevolence,  and  untiring  exertions  in  his  arduous  task,  are 
beyond  all  praise,  and  the  world  owes  to  his  memory  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude.  But  we  cannot  commend  his  system.  He 
had  unfortunately  contracted  the  notion,  that  the  proper  way  of 
teaching  the  desS  and  dumb,  was  first  to  supply  them  with  it 
copious  system  of  artificial  signs,  constructed  in  conformity  to  the 

fenius  and  idiom  of  spoken  language.  This  was  his  great  erron 
le  exercised  much  labour  and  ingenuity  in  practically  carrying 
out  his  view,  but  his  system  of  methodical  signs,  however  indieor- 
tive  of  his  ardour  and  originality,  must  have  had  the  effisct  of 
most  unnecessarily  complicating  his  process  of  teaching,  and  con- 
sequently of  impairing  his  success.  It  is  useless  here  to  discoss 
its  defects ;  they  are  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  even  in 
tlie  country  that  was  the  scene  of  his  long  period  of  labour ;  and 
his  methodical  signs  are,  we  believe,  at  present  universally 
abandoned.  Tlie  impetus,  however,  which  this  distinguished  man 
{mve  to  public  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  the 
Continent,  was  such  as  to  awaken  a  very  general  interest  in  their 
behalf;  and  shortly  after  his  death,  the  school  which  he  had 
established  in  1760,  and  on  which  he  had  expended  the  greater 
part  of  his  patrimony,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  state ; 
and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  national  establishment  in  1791, 
by  Louis  XVI.,  under  the  title  of  "  Tlnstitut  Koyal  des  Sourdis- 
Muets  de  Paris."  The  direction  of  this  establishment  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  a  disciple  of  de  I'Epee ;  and  who  had 
fonnerly  presided  over  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Bordeaux. 
Sicard  inherited  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of  his  master :  he  was 
too  judicious,  however,  and  self-dependent  to  follow  implicitly 
his  methods ;  and,  consequently,  succeeded  in  producing  several 
highly  educated  pupils.  Still  he  cultivated  the  system  of  metho- 
dical signs  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  which,  with  much 
labour,  he  modified  and  considerably  enlarged.  He  published 
the  results  of  his  ingenuity  in  this  way  in  two  volumes,  entitled, 
"  Theorie  des  Signes  pour  ITnstruction  des  Sourds-Muets.  Par 
R.  A.  Sicard.  Paris,  1808."  But  how  this  voluminous  dictionary 
of  gesticulations  could  assist  him  in  the  practical  business  of 
teaching  language  we  cannot  well  conceive.  He  had  previously 
jmblished  (in  1800,  and  again  in  1803)  a  "  Cours  d'Eistruclian 
d*une  Sourd-Muet  de  Naissance,"  giving  an  account  of  his  modo 
of  proceeding  with  Massieu,  before  referred  to,  (p.  345,)  aild 
containing  some  valuable  remarks  and  suggestions,  mixed  up, 
however,  with  a  good  deal  of  metaphysical  mystery.  Of  his 
system  as  a  whole  we  may  say,  with  Dr.  Watson,  that  we  "  mast 
approve  of  it  where  it  most  differs  from  that  of  his  predccesgor •" 
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Aiid  We  believe  tlie  continental  teachers  now  pretty  generally 
unite  in  tlie  same  sentiment ;  and  base  their  instructions  priuci- 
pally  on  the  natural  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.*  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  in  the  process  of  instruction,  every  judicious 
teacher  will  seek  to  enlarge  this  basis,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
signs,  more  or  less  purely  conventional ;  but  to  frame  these  in 
reference  to  the  grammatical  laws  or  peculiar  idioms  of  spoken 
language,  seems  to  us  to  further  complicate  a  task  already  stiffir 
ciently  dijBScult.  If  signs  can  be  devised  to  convey  the  impression 
of  things,  whether  outward  objects  or  inward  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, instead  of  representing  unknown  wordsy  their  invention  is 
useful,  as  a  temporary  means  of  communicating  language ;  they 
should  be  gradually  discountenanced  and  thrown  aside  a3  lan- 
guage is  acquired  to  supply  their  place. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  these  con- 
ventional signs,  that  the  proficient  in  gesticulation,  by  blending 
with  them,  as  far  as  possible,  appropriate  expressions  of  counte- 
nance, will  generally  succeed  in  imparting  a  degree  of  natural 
character  even  to  them.  Expertness,  grace,  and  facility  of  in- 
vention in  the  language  of  signs,  are  qualifications  of  great  int- 
portance  in  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  to  be  acquiired 
only  by  long  experience ;  and  where  the  requisite  tact  and 
address  in  gesticulating  is  wanting  in  the  instructor,  the  pupils, 
who  are  always  keenly  alive  to  deficiencies  of  this  kina,  will 
seldom  entertain  towards  him  a  very  high  degree  of  deference. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  above  views 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood  conducted  his  school  at  Edinburgh, 
beginning  with  a  single  pupil,  in  1760,t  which  was  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  m  these  countries.  It  is  referred  to 
with  much  commendation,  both  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  by  Lord  Monboddo,  iyi 
his  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language."  Dr.  Johnson  could 
not  resist  the  temptation,  which  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this 
school  afforded,  to  indulge  in  his  usual  vein  of  sarcasm  : — "  After 
seeing  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic,  who  would  be  afraid  to  culti- 
vate tlie  Hebrides  f     It  was  in  this  academy  that  the  late  Dr. 


*  speaking  of  the  Paris  sign  for  **  Jamais/'  M.  Bebian  says,  *'  Je  ne  tions  pas 
compte  du  signe  employ^  a  Tlnstitution  de  Paris,  parce  qu'il  est  tout-a-fait  arbi- 
tra  re,  et  n'a  aucun  rapport  a  I'id^e." — BtUan  ;  Manuel  d* Ensexgnement  pratique 
des  Sourds-Mueis,  Tome  2,  p.  149.  Paris,  1827.  In  connexion  with  this  quota- 
tbn  it  is  proper  that  we  add  the  following  from  the  present  instructor  of  thp  Paris 
Institution.  "  Le  systeme  des  signes  m^thodiques,  dont  on  a  reconnu  depuis  long- 
temps  rinutilitd,  et  meme  les  inconv^nients  dans  I'enseignenient^  (>t  qu'  on  aban- 
donne  chaque  jour  davantage,"  &c.  &c^— if.  D.  Ordinaire.  E$»a%  fiir  VEducation 
d*un  Sourd'Muet.     P.  222.    Pai-is,  1836. 

f   Vox  Oculis  Suhjecta,  p.  196.    London,  1783. 
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Watson  was  trained  ;*  and  when  the  first  public  instituticm  in- 
Britain — the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb^  Kent  Roady  nedr 
London — ^was  opened,  in  November  1792,t  the  direction'  ^f  it 
was  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  an  indeSeitigable  and  mdtt 
judicious  teacher :  he  produced  no  prodigies,  and  was  avorsd  4)o 
public  display ;  but,  as  his  method  of  teaching  was  based  npon 
the  enlightened  principles  of  Wallis,  systematized  and  perfected 
by  his  own  close  observation  and  active  experience,  he  product 
scholars  not  to  be  surpassed  by  those  from  aiiy  institution  ia  tUe 
world.  He  has  been  charged — ^most  inconsiderately  tfHd  im- 
justly  charged — with  a  narrowness  of  spirit  totally  foi^gn  tO'-bis 
nature — ^>vith  a  disposition  to  conceal  from  others  the  secrets^  of 
the  art  so  successfully  practised  by  himself.f  He  candidly  toU 
every  applicant  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  his  professSon, 
that,  to  become  properly  qualified  teachers,  they  must  acqniio 
the  necessary  knowledge  by  a  personal  observation  of  the  me- 
thods he  employed;  and  he  cheerfully  threw  open  his  school, 
and  unreservedly  unfolded  the  practical  operations  of  his  systeai, 
to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  was  too  modi  to 
expect — occupied  as  he  was,  without  even  the  Sabbath  ot  his 
command,  for  it  was  no  "  day  of  rest"  to  him — ^it  was  too  nmoih 
to  expect  that  he  should  undertake  to  convey,  by  written  cor- 
respondence, what  practice  alone  could  effectually  teach.  The 
Abb^  de  I'Ep^e  was  misrepresented — so  was  he :  and  we  Bate  glad 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  r«noving,.as  far  as  we  can  do  so 
in  a  few  words,  an  injurious  stigma  from  a  memory  which  fiiture 
generations,  in  common  gratitude  and  in  common  justice,  are 
bound  to  revere.  He  died  in  1829,  in  the  establishment  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  unwearied  labours  for  thirty-seven 
years,  during  which  period  he  had  communicated  the  blessings 
of  education  to  more  than  1000  of  the  deaf  and  dumb* 

We  have  now  completed  our  historical  sketch;  in  which, 
from  the  condensation  that  has  been  incumbent  on  ns,  we  have, 
we  are  aware,  omitted  many  honourable  names.  The  brief  re- 
ference just  made  to  the  London  Asylum,  one  of  the  few  insti- 
tutions in  which  articulation  is  earnestly  cultivated,  reminds  us 
of  our  promise  at  page  351,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  that  import- 
ant branch  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

*  Watson's  iDstruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  }  Preface,  p.  xzlii.  LimdoOj  U09. 

t  Ibid.  p.  xxix. 

Z  The  animus  of  the  following  statement  it  is  e&ay  to  perceive  :-^^  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  Committee  of  the  Asylum  lor  the  la* 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  soliciting  from  them  and  the  instructor  the  com- 
munication of  that  knowledge  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  Tliis  was  denied  himt 
except  on  the  condition  of  his  continuing  thTe€  years  an  usher  in  tlie  asylaniy  in- 
structing one  of  its  chases  daily  •  terms  which  he  declined  acaceptiji£.  '-^j^urCA 
Avierican  JlevieVf  Yoh  y'll,  IK  121},    Boston,  1810, 
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Dr.  Itard  of  Paris,  after  diligent  inauiries  into  the  sulgect, 
has  been  led  to  divide  deaf-mutes  into  five  classes,  in  refereace 
to  the  different  degrees  of  audition  possessed.*  Ho  finds  that 
there  are  only  one-fifth  totally  deprived  of  the  ear;  that  two- 
fifths  can  distinguish  sound  from  silence,  but  confound  speech 
^ith  other  noises ;  and  that  the  remaining  two-fifths  hear  more 
or  less  distinctly.  His  general  conclusion  is,  that  one-t^th  of 
the  entire  deaf-mute  population,  by  properly  cultivating  4he 
hearing  thus  imperfectly  possessed,  miglit  be  restored  to  society, 
and  attain  to  the  advantages  of  social  communications  by  hearing 
and  speech ;  and  that  all  to  whom  any  sense  of  hearing  remains 
might,  by  similar  cultivation,  considerably  improve  their  condi- 
tion. These  inferences  may  perhaps  be  somewuiat  too  sanguine ; 
,  hut,  from  the  observed  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  we  think 
we  may  fairly  draw  the  conclusion,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  deaf-mute  population,  thus  possessing  more  or  less  of  the 
£iculty  of  hearing,  must  have  once  spoken,  and  must  still  retain 
the  memory  of  articulate  sounds.  But  the  researches  on  the 
subject^  undertaken  by  the  directors  of  the  Koyal  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Paris,  are  more  explicit  on  this  point. 
From  the  fourth  circular  issued  by  that  establishment  we  learn 
the  following  particulars  :t — 

Of  149  pupils  in  the  Paris  school,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
119  are  congenitally  deaf,  and  that  the  remaining  30  lost  fheir 
hearing  at  different  periods  during  infancy.  Of  these  30  the 
details  are  as  follows : — 

3  lost  the  hearing  duiing  the  first  year. 
11  second. 

7 third. 

4 fourth. 

3 fifth. 

2  sixth. 

So  that,  rejecting  those  belonging  to  the  first  two  classes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  16  of  these  149  children  must  once  have 
been  tolerably  familiar  with  spoken  language.  Other  insti- 
tutions, where  similar  investigations  have  been  undertaken,  and 
like  records  kept,  confirm  these  results.  From  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  deaf-mute  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
for  1835,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  congenitally  deaf  to  the 
whole  population  is  1  in  2791 ;  and  the  ratio  of  those  who  have 
lost  the  sense  of  hearing  after  birth  is  1  in  10,177  ;  the  ratio  of 
Uie  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  classes  to  tlie  whole  population  being 


*  Essai  snr  PEducatioii,  &c.,  par  M.  Ddsird  Ordinaire,  p.  224*    Paris^  1836. 
t  Quatrieme  Circulaire  de  riiistitut  Rojal  dea  Sourds-Muets  de  Parifly  p^  S42. 
Paris,  1836. 
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1  in  2180* — a  small  number  as  compared  with  tome  other 
countries :  so  that  here,  as  above,  between  one-fonrth  and  on&* 
fifth  of  the  entire  deaf-mute  population  once  heard.  A  much 
larger  proportion  than  this  occurs  in  some  of  the  British  insti- 
tutions. Thus : — ^From  the  records  of  the  Doncaster  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — an  establishment  conducted  with  great 
ability  and  success  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker — ^it  appears  that,  "  on* 
of  102  children,  whose  parents  furnished  the  required  informa* 
tion,  52  were  bom  deaf,  37  became  so  after  birth,  and  of  the  re- 
maining 13  no  positive  information  could  be  obtained."  Of  the 
37  who  became  deaf  after  birth,  the  following  particulars  are 
furnished : — "  7  lost  their  hearing  during  the  first  year,  13  in 
the  second,  7  in  the  third,  1  in  the  fourUi,  5  in  the  fift;h,  and  4 
in  the  eighth."t 

These  are  important  aud  impressive  facts.  They  supply  strong 
practical  arguments  in  favour  of  cultivating  articulation  in  au 
establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  ear  is  paralyzed, 
but  the  organs  of  speech  remain  unimpaired ;  and  the  memoiy 
of  articulate  sounds  is  still  retained.  Why,  since  the  thing  is 
perfectly  practicable — ^why  should  not  these  organs  be  again  sti- 
mulated to  their  wonted  activity,  and  this  memory  of  their  func- 
tions fostered  and  kept  alive  ?  Even  the  con^nitally  deaf  can 
all  be  taught  the  mechanical  formation  of  vocal  soun^  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy ;  and  the  only  argument  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced against  imparting  to  them  this  power  is,  that,  for  want  of 
the  ear  to  modulate  those  sounds,  their  utterance,  thoi^h  thus  me^ 
chanically  perfect,  is  often  harsh  and  monotonous.  let,  to  those 
with  whom  they  habitually  associate — to  their  parents  and  im- 
mediate friends — they  are  abundantly  intelligible ;  and  we  are 
confident  that  Mr.  Watson,  the  very  able  and  enlightened  in- 
structor of  the  London  Asylum,  who  cultivates  articulation  in  all 
his  pupils  with  a  degree  of  assiduous  perseverance  that  is  beyond 
all  praise — we  are  confident  that  he  perfectly  understands  the 
vocal  communications  of  every  one  of  the  297  deaf  children  by 
whom  he  is  at  present  surrounded.  Surely  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, that  persons  in  this  condition  are  more  especially  ex- 
posed to  danger  than  those  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties :  of 
what  importance  may  it  not  be  to  them,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  be  able  to  call  for  "help/'  or  to  give  alarm  of  " fire" f  And 
of  how  much  greater  importance  may  it  not  be,  on  the  dying 
bed,  for  the  poor  deaf  suflerer,  when  his  physical  powers  are 
prostrated,  and  the  ability  to  gesticulate  exhausted,  to  be  able, 

*  Qnatri^me  Circulaire  de  Tlnstitut  Royal  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris,  p.  391. 
Paris,  1836. 
t  Penny  Cydopoedia,  Article  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  323,  • 
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however  feebly,  to  give  articulate  utterance  to  those  thoughts 
and  feelings  which,  at  that  awful  crisis,  must  more  or  less  agitate 
the  bosom  of  every  enlightened  human  being ! 

But  we  need  not  theorize  on  this  momentous  subject.  We  are 
fortunately  in  possession  of  a  very  valuable  fact,  which  will  effect 
more  in  the  way  of  urging  general  attention  to  it  than  any  argu- 
ments of  ours.  Mr,  Watson  has  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
the  following  letter  from  the  Eev.  J.  A.  'Rhodes  of  Leeds,  which, 
though  of  course  never  intended  for  publication,  we  here  insert 
without  comment : — 

{Coptj.) 

Horsforth  Hall^  near  Leeds,  26ih  August  1842* 
Sir — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Armitage,  of  East  Parade, 
Leeds,  died  on  Sunday  last.     Her  name  must  therefore  be  withdrawn 
from  your  list  of  subscribers. 

She  was  born  deaf  and  dumb ;  but,  by  great  attention,  could  un? 
derstand  whole  sentences  by  observation  of  the  lips  of  the  speaker ; 
and  could  speak  v/hole  sentences  so  as  to  be  understood. 

This  faculty  was  of  the  greatest  value  during  her  later  life,  and 
especially  during  her  sickness,  as  she  could  not  then  make  use  of  her 
fingers, 

I  venture  to  press  this  matter  upon  your  consideration,  as  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

This  faculty  was  acquired  at  a  venj  late  period  in  life.  She  died  at 
eighty-two  and  a  half,  and  it  has  been  principally  obtained  within  the 
last  ^\Q  years.  During  the  former  part  of  her  life  she  used  the  al- 
phabet of  the  fingers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Rhodes. 
T,  J,  Watson,  Esq,, 
Asjjlumfor  Hie  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London, 

Of  the  many  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 
articulation  forms  no  part  of  the  syst^im  of  instruction,  we  believe 
that  there  are  one  or  two,  the  conductors  of  which  are  favourable 
to  its  introduction  ;  and  who  reluctantly  omit  it  from  insufficiency 
of  funds  :  since  in  large  establishments  an  additional  assistant 
or  two  would  unquestionably  be  necessary,  inasmuch  as  articula- 
tion can  be  efiSciently  taught  only  by  individual  instruction.  We 
are  glad  to  find  so  good  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Baker  of  Doncaster 
among  this  small  number,*  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  like 


*  «  The  conductor  (of  the  Doncaster  Institution)  is  favourably  disposed  to  ar- 
ticulation wherever  the  vocal  organs  are  flexible,  and  the  pupil  shows  no  inaptness 
for  its  acquirement.  No  acquisition  can  be  more  useful  if  the  speech  can  be  Xfitade 
iutclligible." — Quarterli^  Journal  of  Education^  vol.  vii.  p.  198. 
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favourable  feeling  may  spread  among  teachers,  as  it  assoiJedlf 
must,  if  the  many  advantages  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  befairiy.'^ 
and  fully  considered.    The  lady,  whose  case  wo  have  recorded 
above,  was,  it  seems,  dumb  for  seventy-seven  years ;  and  yet^ 
after  that  long  period  of  total  inaction  of  the  organs,  they  wiare;:- 
by  dint  of  persevering  effort — providentially  suggested — ^brougfat:- 
into  sufficient  activity  to  become  the  exponent  o£  her  hopes  aiid: 
feelings  on  her  death-bed.    It  is  wisely  and  mercifully  ordered, 
that  the  faculty  of  speech,  when  once  possessed,  is  generally  the  ^ 
last  totally  to  leave  us ;  so  that,  even  when  the  limbs  nave  become 
rigid  in  the  very  grasp  of  death,  the  lips  will  still  move,  and  the : 
tongue  still  falter  forth  the  parting  accents  of  hope  and  peace. ' 

We  shall  terminate  our  remarks  on  this  interesting  subject  by 
offering  a  few  statistical  facts  which  have  been  collected  with 
great  care  ;*  and  which  will  help  to  show  the  extent  and  general: 
prevalence  of  deafness,  more  especially  of  congenital  deafness;.- 
which,  we  shall  see,  sometimes  prevails  in  the  same  family,  and 
in  collateral  and  remote  branches  of  the  same  family^  to  a  fear- 
ful extent. 

The  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  entire  po])iilation 
has  been  found  to  be  1  in  1585,  in  the  following  countries :  vias. 
Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Saxony,  G.  Duchy  qif- 
Saxe  Weimar,  Principality  of  Lippe    Schaumburg,  Hanover/- 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Sweden^ 
Norway,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Great  Britain.    Tn  Switzerland^v 
the  average  proportion  is  about  1  in  500 ;  a  proportion  which  co»i* 
siderably  exceecls  that  furnished  by  any  other  country,  except  th©- 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  numliers  1  in  559.    In  diflferent^ 
districts  of  Switzerland,  the  prevalence  of  the  calamity  very  much 
varies;  and  even  in  different  parishes  of  the  same  canton.     In-' 
some  places,  (as  the  Vallais,)  the  proportion  is  1  in  328  of  the 
inhabitants ;  in  others,  (Peterlingen,)  1  in  244 :  and  in  others,^ ' 
(Moudon,)  1  in  153  ;  whilst,  in  the  commune  of  Weyach,  in  the  >'■ 
canton  of  Zurich,  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  is  so  great,  as 
to  amount  to  1  in  63  of  the  inhabitants.     In  this  single  canton- 
there  were  (in  1832)  nineteen  families,  in  each  of  which  two  of 
the  members  were  deaf  and  dumb  ;  two  families,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  three  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  one  family  with  four  deaf 


*  Chiefly  by  the  active  exertions  of  the  Paris  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  has  for  several  years  taken  upon  itself  the  laborious  duty  of  collecting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  it 
again  disseminates,  in  a  systematically  aiTaugcd  form,  in  occasional  publications, 
under  the  title  of  «  Circulaires  de  Tlnstitut  Royal  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris."  Its 
well-directed  efforts  deserve  the  highest  conmieudatiou  from  all  the  friends  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  a 
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and  dumb.  The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  deaf- 
rautism  in  Switzerland — whatever  they  be — must  be  allied  to 
those  which  occasion  goitre ;  as  it  is  among  the  goitred  popula- 
tion, and  the  children  of  goitred  parents,  that  tne  affliction  so 
greatly  abounds  :*  but  not  only  the  ear,  but  the  brain,  and  the 
animal  functions  generally,  seem  to  be  greatly  impaired  in  this 
unhappy  community,  "  The  features,"  says  Came,  "  are  those 
of  an  idiot,  with  sometimes  a  wildness  and  even  ferocity.  Wt3 
observed  one  of  them  stretched  at  length  in  a  field,  uttering  hi-^ 
deous  cries,  for  the  faculty  of  speech  is  also  denied,  and  unable  to 
rise  till  some  of  the  family  came  to  help  him."t 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  proportion  of  deaf-mutes 
to  the  whole  population  is — for  the  white  commimity,  1  in  1964 ; 
and  for  the  black,  1  in  3134.  The  result  of  the  statistical  in- 
quiries that  have  been  thus  instituted  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world  is,  that  there  must  be  more  than  546,000  deaf  mutes  at 
present  in  existence  I 

The  remarkable  prevalence  of  deaf-mutism  in  families  deserves 
especial  notice.  From  the  records  of  the  Paris  Institution  we 
extract  the  following :  One  of  the  deaf-mutes  (congetiitally  deaf) 
has  a  maternal  grandmother  affected  with  the  same  infirmity': 
another,  who  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  at  the  age  of  four  years,  is 
the  cliild  of  a  father  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  seven-  JrettfS. 
In  a  family,  containing  seven  deaf-mutes  out  of  ten  children,  the 
father  had  an  aunt  who  was  congenitally  deaf :  in  another  family, 
where  there  are  two  deaf-mutes,  the  sister  of  the  father  married 
the  brother  of  the  mother,  and  has  five  male  children,  of  which 
three  were  born  deaf.  But  the  most  painfully  interesting  record 
of  facts,  testifying  to  the  prevalence  of  this  great  affliction  in  in- 
dividual families,  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  published,  is  that 
which  we  now  present  to  our  readers,  from  the  documents  of  the 
London  Asylum.  We  have  selected  from  these  documents  six- 
teen families  ;  numbering  in  the  whole  100  children,  out  of  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  appalling  number  of  71— nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole — are  deaf  and  dumb  1 


♦  Some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  are  found  to  be  afflicted  with 
goitre:  three  or  four  such  cases  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Watson, 
of  the  London  Asylum;  and  several  others  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Doncaster.     Scrofulous  affections  are  very  common  among  the  congenitally  deaf. 

j-  Letters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  p.  217.    London,  1834. 
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Name. 

Parent's  Occu]mtion. 

No.  of 
Children. 

No.  Deaf 
and  Domb. 

Elizabeth  Dixon 
Wm.  J.  George 
Edward  Walsh 
Mary  Aldum 
James  Cousens 
Geo.  Franklin 
Silas  Perkins 
Thos.  Barnes 
Elizabeth  Cherry 
Wm.  Cockton 
Joseph  Stephens 
Susannah  Rye 
Eliza  Fox 
James  W.  KeUy 
Mary  Martain 
Alice  Wright 

Small  farmer 
Orphan 
Labourer 

Broad-cloth  weaver 
Labourer 
No  father 
Labourer 
Cobbler 
Watch-finisher 
No  father 
Excise  officer 
No  Father 
Parents  both  dead 
Porter 
Labourer 
Frame-work  knitter 

1 
1' 
5 
12 
8 
8 
7 
6 
7 
6 
5 
8 
3 
8 
10 
10 

1 
1 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
all  3 
aU  3 
7 
7 
8 

Total 

100               71 1 

In  certain  parts  of  the  continent  of  Euroj>e,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  provided  with  the  means  of  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  The  sovereign  of  Denmark  decreed  that  "  every  deaf  and 
dumb  infant  bom  in  the  kingdom  shall  receive  the  education  ne- 
cessary to  make  him  a  useful  member  of  society."  In  Belgiupiy 
too,  it  has  been  enacted :  that  every  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
person  shall  be,  in  like  manner,  instructed  at  the  expense  of  Go- 
vernment :  and  such  is  also  the  case  in  several  of  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  believe  there  are  four- 
teen or  fifteen  institutions  of  this  kind ;  supported,  however,  by 
public  contributions.  Such  establishments  are  now  spread  all 
over  the  civilized  world : — they  are  to  be  found  in  Kussia,  in  the 
Brazils,  and  in  Calcutta.  In  the  London  Asylum  there  are  con- 
gregated more  than  300  deaf  persons,  of  which  number  297  are 
at  present  under  instiniction  1  What  a  mighty  assemblage  of  un- 
fortunates I*  The  director  of  that  noble  establishment  teaches 
all  these  to  speak.  To  the  name  and  office,  he  unites  the  talents^ 
perseverance,  and  well-earned  reputation,  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor.     We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  him  or  his  immense 

*  The  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  admitted  into  the  London  Asylnim 
from  its  commencement  in  November  1792  up  to  Midsummer  1846  is  2074.  It  is 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
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fcharge,  from  either  press  or  platform :  he  laboriously  and  sacoes^- 
fully  prosecutes  his  great  work  without  parade,  and  without  os- 
tentation, contented  to  be  known  only  by  the  happy  results  6i 
his  labour,  as  manifested  in  the  multitude  of  human  beings  whom 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  restoring  from  mental  and  mor^l 
**  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.'?  • 
\  In  the  Dublin  Institution  there  are  at  present  99  ohildrefi 
under  instruction  :  and  here  likewise,  there  is  a  oase  paralldi  to 
that  which  we  have  recorded  abovB^ — a  child,  who  is  on&^oiefakt 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  same  family.  There  is  also  here  another 
case,  if  possible,  still  more  afflictive :  it  is  that  of  a  child  who  is 
one  of  SEVEN  cliildren  deaf  and  dumb,  TWO  of  whom  are  deb 
BLIND  I*  But  we  must  close  these  painful  details ;  and,  in  cott* 
elusion,  have  only  one  or  two  further  remarks  to  ofllir. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  thinks  it  rifjht  to  state,  in  ordor  th4t 
the  sentiments  he  has  here  delivered  in  reference  to  dei^-inutid 
instruction,  more  especially  as  respects  the  subject  of  articuktioii, 
may  not  be  misconstrued — that  he  is  not  in  any  way  eonne^^^d 
with  an  estabUshment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  :  ne  has  long  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  such  establishments,  and  has  paid  some  atteii* 
tion  to  their  practical  operations ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightei^ 
professional  interest  whatever  in  either  the  adoption  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  of  the  views  he  has  here  unfolded.  Long  observa- 
tion has  fully  convinced  him  of  the  great  practical  benefits,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  resulting  to  the  deaf  nroifn  the  possession  cxf 
artictdation ;  and  he  will  rejoice,  if  what  he  has  here  stld;ed,  as 
the  convictions  of  experience,  have  any  influence  in  indudng 
the  enlightened  and  benevolent  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  A 
visit  to  the  London  Asylum,  will  at  once  afford  conclusive  evi* 
dence  of  what  great  success  may  be  attained  in  this  departmi^ 
of  deaf-mute  instruction. 


*  We  are  not  acquainted  with  more  than  obe  other  histaBue  ^  aatik  *  m^kxtdtf 
a^  this  occurring  in  the  same  family.  lu  the  year  181 T^  ti^ere  wpto  4W9  brothm 
in  Belfast,  both  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind :  they  vrere  born  deaf  and  dumb  ;  iat 
did  not  become  blind  till  they  had  both  lirriTed  at  maturity:  tfieh^ftllini^eoiild  not 
assign  the  cause.  See  Dr.  Orpen's  Anecdotes  and  Amoak  of  Kb*  Dcfef  And  Duml^ 
p.  360.  The  affliction  of  blindness,  in  conjunction  with  deaf-mutism,  is  by  npmoiuis* 
so  unusual  as  formerly  supposed.  There  was  a  case  of  this  kind^  a  few  yean  agD»  in 
the  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind:  the  boy  died.  There  is 
also  a  case  of  the  kind  at  present  in  Rotiierhithe  Wotkkxnue^  nsar  Londso^aiid  thure 
was  recently  one  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  The  two  Amccioaii  gijrls 
thus  afflicted,  Julia  Brace  and  Laura  Bridgman,  have  often  been  pablidy  noticed: 
the  latter  is  at  present  under  the  judicious  care  of  Dr.  Howe,prineipttl  of  the  All- 
ium for  the  Blind  at  Boston.  Some  account  of  her  will  be  found  in  Mr*  IMtkens' 
*'  American  Notes,"  and  a  much  more  ample  and  intereetingoQe  In  n  ^  Memoir  of 
Laui-a  Bridgman,*'  drawn  up,  we  believe,  by  ^ttmes  Shaw^  £!s^.|  tl|#  indefiii%aM» 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Ulster  InstituUon. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  add^  that  tvfaore  articulation  is  not  tanglit,; 
twenty  pupils  is  the  very  largest  number  which  ought  to  be<com?i' 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  one  assistant:  if  articmation  istobi^t 
communicated;  he  should  not  have  more  than  sixteen.* 

There  is  very  much  required — what  may  be  called  a  literature 
for  the  deaf  and  diunb — a  set  of  progressive  lesson*books,  adapted ; 
to  the  different  stages  of  their  advancement.    Dr.  Watson  made 
a  commencement  in  this  way ;  Mr.  Baker  has  added  some  uso» ' 
ful  little  booksy  and  Mr.  Gallaudet,  and  Mr.  Peet  of  Amerida, 
have  both  been  very  successful  in  furthering  this  object,     ^'  The.! 
Child's  Picture  Defining  Book,"  of  the  former,  and  the  f^.Ele*^ 
mcntary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  of  the  latter  ;t  both 
deserve  especial  commendation  :  but  a  great  deal  in  this  direo*^ 
tion  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  

It  would  be  well,  too,  if  institutions  in  general  kept  mcA*e; 
ample  records  in  reference  to  the  several  cases  coming  Djudef : 
their  observation ;  not  merely  as  respects  the  information  c5ol- 
lected  when  the  children  enter,  but  also  the  results  of  experience . 
during  the  five  years:  thus — it  would  be  interesting  to  knpw^ 
even  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  whether,  upon  the  wbol^ 
the  congenitally  deaf,  or  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  after 
birth,  are  the  more  easily  taught ;  that  is,  which  of  these  two 
classes  exhibits  the  greater  natural  capacity.    From  Mr.  Waiw 
son's  observations  on  this  point,  extending  over  a  long  pericK)^  • 
and  compreliending  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  the  mierenca 
is,  that  the  congenitally  deaf  are,  in  general,  more  acute^  and  ao. 
quire  Jcnowledge  with  more  facility,  than  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  from  disease  or  accident.    It  would  also  bo  interesting:, 
to  learn,  whether  pulmonary  consumption  prevail  less  in  those 
institutions  where  speech  is  cultivated,  than  m  those  where  it  is 
not 

The  period  allotted  to  the  instruction  of  each  child,  is  tho 
same  in  all  the  British  institutions — five  years.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, most  institutions  allow  six  years,  and  some  even  eight. 
Five  years  should  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  minimum ;  lint  * 
we  are  not  advocates  for  a  very  much  longer  period.  It  \^- after  ' 
the  cliild  leaves  school,  and  mixes  in  socdety,  and  not  be^ 
fore^  that  the  advantage  of  his  peculiar  education  fully  deVelops . 


*  If  the  phonetic  mode  of  writing  were  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  wonld  gtently 
assist  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  acquiring  articulation,  as  their  principal  difficulty  arises 
from  the  orthography  of  our  language,  so  ill  representing  the  voeal  skHindil-oir  tlie 
words.     The  blind,  also,  would  reap  advantage  from  the  same  mode  of  writingi   ' 

f  We  Would  earnestly  reoommeud  tl»is  useful  little  Work  to  the  attiMitiou  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb<s  its  title  is,  **  A  VocabuUry  and  ElemeAtary  Liil-'- 
sons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    By  Harvey  Prindle  Peet,  Prineipal  of  tho  Nowfa  ' 
York  Institution  for  the  lustinctiou  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    New-Yorkj  18i4«f*  • 
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itself:  and  we  think  it  but  justice  towards  the  different  ittstitii- 
tioDs  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  state,  that  but  ari  inadbquate' esti- 
mate will  be  formed  of  their  value,  if  judged  of  by  th^  otdhiary 
proficiency  of  the  inmates  at  the  end  of  their  five  years.  To  a&^ 
certttin  accurately  the  good  that  has  been  done,  the  recipientsof 
that  good  should  be  conversed  with  after  having  been  two  or 
three  years  in  society,  which  will  effect  more  Jot  them  than 
twice  that  additional  time  at  school. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  we  must  say  a  few  words  iii  r^*J 
ference  to  the  blind;  but  the  space  we  have  already  occupied 
precludes  our  entering  into  details.  •   •. 

No  special  means  of  education  was  provided  for  this'  class  of' 
persons,  till  the  year  1784,  ^when  the  first  institution  for  their^ 
instruction,  by  the  aid  of  books  printed  in  relief,  Was  established 
in  Paris,  by  M.  V.  Haiiy.*  It  was  soon  discovered,  indeed,'  thiat 
the  blind  were  much  less  in  need  of  any  peculiar  sj^stem*  of  edti-^ - 
cation  than  the  deaf.  The  bhnd  could  avail  themselves  of  th€> 
eyes  of  others,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds ;  while,  to  the 
deaf,  the  ear  of  the  most  devoted  friend  was  of  not  the  slightest 
advantftue  in  this  way.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  many  instan- 
ces on  record  of  highly  informed  bhnd  jiersons,  the  eyes  of  those 
who  see  have,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  the  place  of  all  other 
adventitious  aid.  We  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  placing  the  names  of  Milton  and  Euler  on  the  list  of  such 
instinicted  blind  persons.  Milton  enjoyed  his  sight  till  he  was 
about  forty-six,  and  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame ; 
and  Euler,  who  did  not  lose  his  sight  till  near  the  age  of  sixty, 
had  acquired  an  extent  of  reputation,  that  was  scarcely  increased 
by  his  subsequent  performances,  t  We  consider  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  bhnd  poetess  of  Stranorlar  (Miss  Brown)  as 
a  far  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  triumph  of  genius  and- 
j^erseverance  over  extraordinary  obstacles,  than  is  presented  by 
either  of  those  distinguished  persons. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  moral  and  intelkc- 
tual  condition  of  the  blind  can  be  permanently  benefited,  and 
by  which  they  maybe  rendered,  in  any  considerable  degree,  inde- 
pendent of  the  casual  and  precarious  assistance  afforded  by  the 
eyes  of  others,  is  to  provide  them  with  a  permanent  Ht^l*ature;* 
that  is,  with  books  printed  in  characters  palpable  to  the  touclK 


*  Essai  sur  Tlnstruction  des  Aveugles :  Par  le  Docteur  Guilli^,  p.  17*  Paxia, 
1017. 

t  This  reputation  \vas,  no  doubt,  most  amply  sustained  by  his  great  Work  on  tb6 
"  Theory  of  the  Moon,"  published  in  1772,  Mhicli  was  wholly  executed  during  his 
blindness.  Euler's  memory,  however,  was  always  astonishing,  even  from  his  diild- 
hood. 
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This  is  so  ol)vious  a  mode  of  proceeding,  that  it  must  have  sug^ 
gested  itself  very  early,  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  characters 
engraved  on  wood  were  employed  for  the  blind  during  the  si^ 
teenth  century ;  but  M,  Haiiv  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
employ  books  printed  for  the  blind,  in  raised  characters,*  This 
kind  of  printing  has,  of  late,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention^ 
and  Mr.  Gall  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  -Alston  of  Glasgow,  have 
both  expended  much  industry  and  ingenuity  on  this  interesting 
subject,  t  The  principal  objects  to  be  aimea  at,  in  all  attempts 
of  this  kind,  should,  of  course,  be  not  beauty  of  appearance,  to 
the  eye,  but  distinctness  and  permanency  as  respects  touch.  It 
would  be  a  lamentable  thing,  if  the  blind  once  taught  to  read, 
should  gradually  lose  this  power,  as  their  fingers  become  har- 
dened by  labour.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Gall  has,  more  especially^ 
applied  himself  to  this  very  important  consideration.  The  fretted 
type — the  last  of  his  numerous  contrivances  in  this  way,  appears 
to  us  very  likely  to  combine  the  requisite  qualities  noticed  aDOYe^ 
We  trust,  however,  that  these  benevolent  efforts  will  not  relax,  till 
a  permanent  literatm^e  is  firmly  secured :  so  that  no  apprehensioii 
need  be  entertained,  that  the  poor  blind  man,  when  lie  returns 
from  his  daily  toil,  will  be  precluded  from  the  consolations  o{ 
Scripture,  by  the  necessity  he  is  under  to  earn  his  bread  by  tlvB 
work  of  his  hands.  In  many  manual  occupations,  sureljr  on$ 
finger  might,  without  much  practical  inconvenience  be  shielded 
and  protected,  and  thus  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  aboye 
sacred  purpose.  What  a  beautiful  subject  for  an  artisf  s  peui- 
cil — a  blind  man  reading  his  Bible ! — and,  with  upturned  sightr 
less  eyes  and  parted  lips,  gazing,  as  it  were,  with  more  tnan 
earthly  vision,  into  the  ineffable  glories  of  his  future  abode  r-^- 
And  listening — seemuigly  listening,  to  the  inspired  words  of 
Eternal  Life! 


*  The  Commisfiioners  appointed  to  report  on  a  Memoir,  presented  by  M.  Hatiy, 
on  the  ]  6th  of  February  1 785,  on  tlie  means  he  proposed  to  employ  in  the  instmc* 
tiou  of  the  blind  ;  after  noticing  some  inventions  of  others,  say,  that  **  ils  reeonim- 
rent,  pour  Hre  de  son  invention,  Pimprcssion  des  livres  en  relief. — Guillii,  p.  19. 

t  For  an  account  of  these,  we  must  refer  to  the  *<  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  Progress  of  Literature  for  the  Blind,"  by  James  Gall.  Edmbnrgh,  1834.: 
as  also,  to  an  Abstract  of  a  Communication,  by  Mr.  Alston,  printed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  p.  171.  We  beliere,  also,  that 
Dr  Howe  of  Boston,  has  successfully  applied  himself  to  this  interesting  inquiry* 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Tlie  Works  of  Abraham  Cowk^^  with  an  Account 
of  Ms  Life  and  Writings,  By  Thomas  iSlW^,  D.D.  Edi- 
tion by  J.  Sprat,  2  vols.  12mo.    London,  1781, 

2.  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley y  with  a  Preface  cmd  Note$. 
By  R.  HuRD,  iD.D.    2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1777. 

3.  T7ie  Poetical  Works  of  A  braham  Cowley^  containing  his  Mis- 
cellaniesy  Epistles,  Elegiac  Poems,  Prologues^  Epilogues^  &p. 
&c.  Edinburg.  At  the  Apollo  Press,  by  the  Martin^ 
Anno  1777. 

Seldom  if  ever  noticed  now  in  onr  literature,  Cowley  was  the 
idol  of  the  age  in  Avhich  he  lived.  The  wits  of  King  Charles's 
Court  lavished  on  him  what  Gerard,  in  his  well-known  "Essay 
on  Taste,"  censures  as  an  "  undistinguished"  admiration,  and 
erected  him  as  their  first  authority  and  most  perfect  model  in 
those  w^alhs  of  literature  w^hich  he  cultivated.  In  part,  this  may 
have  been  due  to  the  poet's  personal  worth.  The  beloved  and 
bosom  friend  of  those  who  were  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  their 
time — Evelyn,  Bishop  Sprat,  Dr.  Scarborough,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  ciren*- 
lation  of  the  blood,  Vandyke,  the  celebrated  painter,  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury,  the  ingenious,  though  fearfully  erroneous,  idealist ; 
Abraham  Cowley  has  earned  for  himself  the  privilege  of  having 
his  name  associated  with  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  age  whlcn 
he  adorned.  There  is  an  affecting  testimony  to  this  in  the  cele- 
brated remonstrance  addressed  by  Dryden  to  Hyde  Earl  of 
Kochester.  "  It  is  enough  for  one  age,  to  have  neglected  Mr. 
Cowley  and  starved  Mr.  Butler."  Into  the  very  shades  of  re- 
tirement, public  sympathy  followed  the  man  whom  popular  opit- 
nion  had  exalted,  and  one  or  two  chance  and  meagre  expressions 
of  melancholy  flung  from  a  lyre  that  was  struck  with  mfinitejy 
more  dexterity  of  art  than  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  have  conjured 
up  pictures  of  a  poet  wandering  in  despondency  through  sequesr 
tered  woods,  or  standing  brooding  near  lonely  falls.  This  com* 
passion  was  all  lavished  upon  one  who  never  almost  tasted  of 
the  horrors  of  poverty,  and  never,  till  near  his  death,  knew  the 
severities  of  physical  affliction,  whilst  the  immortal  Milton,  blind 
and  helpless,  was  left  by  the  self  same  age  to  earn  his  bread  in 
toil  and  bitterness. 

But  in  what  tlie  personal  attractions  of  Cowley  consisted,  wo 
are  left  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  since  the  elder  D' Israeli,  who, 
with  such  unexampled  industry,  has  culled  so  many  fugitive  facts, 
and  with  such  overweening  absurdity,  so  often  misapplied  them 
—records  of  him  that  he  was  embarrassed  in  conversation,  and 
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had  no  quickness  in  argument  or  reply,  "  A  mind  pensive  aiwi 
elegant,"  he  observes,  "  could  not  be  struck  at  to  eaten  fire^r  whfle 
with  KilUgrew  the  sparkling  bubbles  of  his  fancy  rose  and 
dropped.  When  the  delightful  conversationalist  wrote,  the  d^ 
ception  ceased.  Denliam,  who  knew  them  both,  hit  off  the  dif- 
ference between  them : 

"  Had  Cowley  ne'er  spoken,  Killigrew  ne'er  writ, 
Combined  in  one  they  had  made  a  matchless  wit/' 

The  lines — ^but  let  them  pass — ^might  be  quoted  as  an  English 
bull.  Mr.  lyisraeli  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  enumeration  by  Dr.  Sprat  of  the  elegance  of  CowIeyTB 
conversation  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  gained  for  bim 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the  accomplished  Koyalist,  Lord 
Falkland.. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal  character  of  ourpoet, 
the  merit  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him,  as  an  author,  of  standing 
out  from  among  the  immoral  poets  of  his  era.  Pope's  sweeping 
condemnation  of  them — 

"  Unhappy  Dryden — in  all  Charles's  days 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays," — 

savours  much  of  the  malignity  of  the  wasp  of  Twickenham ;  and 
Cowley  forms  one  of  many  honourable  exceptions  to  a  sarcasm 
with  too  much  truth  in  its  composition  not  to  pass  current  for  ah 
impartial  censure  on  a  corrupt  generation.  Some  colour,  indeed, 
for  including  him  beneath  the  general  ban  there  does  exisi^ 
for  in  one  unhappy  instance  he  needlessly  succumbed  to  the  taste 
of  the  age.  That  which  stands  recorded  against  him,  however, 
in  the  tome  intituled  "  An  exclamation  against  an  apology  for 
Mr.  Cowley's  lascivious  and  profane  verses  is  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, an  in'elevant  impeachment.  This  censor,  Edmund  Ellis, 
who  is  otherwise  known  only  as  the  author  of  an  octavo  Oxford 
T^hesis,  is  stigmatized  by  that  stem  moralist,  Johnson,  as  one  of 
the  "  severe  theologians  of  that  time" — ^men  to  whom  it  was  lewd- 
ness and  folly  to  utter  aught  in  the  shape  of  rhyme.  **  From  the 
charge  of  profaneness,"  adds  Johnson,  '^  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
life,  which  seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  his  opinions,  which  discover  no  irreverence,  must  de- 
fend him ;  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  unjust,  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince."  The  Doctor  here,  in 
an  imwonted  fit  of  generosity,  somewhat  overdoes,  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  virtue,  what  he  had  so  often  professed  to  effect  in  tlie 
denunciation  of  error.  He  uses  the  language  of  justification  witb 
the  same  impulse  as  he  moi'e  frequently  employs  that  of  condem- 
nation. But  the  strict  and  literal  propriety  of  his  dogmatism  is, 
in  the  one  instance,  equally  questionable  as  it  possibly  is  in  the 
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other.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  passages  in  that  collection  of 
Cowley's  poems  called  ^'  The  Mistress,"  which  "  dying  he  might 
have  wished  to  blot"  from  amongst  his  productions,  had  he  really 
been,  as  we  do  believe  he  was,  a  virtuous  man.  "  The  Chro- 
nicle," in  particular,  eulogized  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  its 
surprising  fertility  of  invention — (and  it  only  deserves  the  eulogy 
on  the  supposition  of  its  perfectly  imaginary  oriffin — on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact) — ^is  a  poematic  effort 
entirely  in  the  loose  and  reprehensible  style  of  the  period.  Cow- 
la/s  apology  for  this  and  alf  the  kindred  pieces  of  '*  The  Mis- 
tress" is  that  he  wrote  them  in  conformity  to  the  dictate  of  the 
prervailing  fashion,  a  poor  apology  when  viewed  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  more  moral  atmosphere  pervading  modem  society, 
and  utterly  inadmissible  in  a  man  who  elsewhere  professes  a  mind 
superior  to  the  foibles  of  his  age.  But  we  are  not  to  entertain 
any  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  fashion  tampering  with  the  pu- 
rity of  the  best  constituted  minds.  We  perceive  too  well,  that 
throughout  the  history  of  society  the  partiality  for  forbidden 
books  has  been  carried  on  with  a  zeal  peculiarly  illustrative  of 
the  perversity  of  human  nature.  To  the  impure  tastes  of  the 
monastic  recluses  of  mediaeval  antiquity,  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  such  writers  as  Juvenal  and  Martial  entire,  while  greater  poets 
have  only  descended  to  us  in  a  mutilated  condition.  We  offer 
this  as  no  apology  for  Cowley's  almost  solitary  lapse  from  the 
glorious  career  of  propriety,  we  should  rejoice  to  certify,  were  we 
Mile,  he  had  pursued.  He  is  himself  the  apolo^st  for  his  own 
character,  in  the  admirable  preface  written  for  his  poems,  when, 
after  the  long  drudgerv  of  cyphering  and  decyphering,  he  ven- 
tured over  to  England  m  1656,  "  Much  excess,"  he  exclaims,  at 
once  with  the  freedom  of  a  poet  and  the  candour  of  a  moralist, 
^  is  to  be  allowed  in  love,  and  even  more  in  poetry,  so  we  avoid 
the  two  unpardonable  vices  in  both,  which  are  obscenity  and 
profaneness,  of  which,  I  am  sure,  if  my  words  be  ever  guilty,  they 
nave  ill  represented  my  thoughts  and  intentions." 

■  King  Charles  the  Second — but  he  is  rather  an  indifferent 
attestator  of  morals — pronounced,  upon  the  occasion  of  Cow- 
ley's death, — "  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  England."  This,  however,  was  the  king  who  never 
said  a  foolish  thing,  albeit  "  he  never  did  a  wise  one,"  (an  anti- 
thesis of  which  Greenwich  Hospital  is  a  monumental  contradic- 
tion.) The  Duke  of  Buckingham  designed  and  erected  Cowlej^s 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  describing  him  as  the  English 
Pindar,  Flaccus,  and  Maro,  the  delight,  the  glory  and  desire  of 
his  age.  A  laboured  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  written 
by  another  British  noble.  This  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  celebrated  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  author  of  the  tragedy 
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'6f  Altemira^  whom  Bishop  Burnet  commemoralefl  as  having  be^ 
Cromwell's  President  of  the  Council  in  Scotland,  and  who  holds 
a  respectable  plaoe  in  our  literature  as  a  dramatist.  Cowle/s 
biography,  written  by  Bishop  Sprat,  as  Johnson  observes,  loore 
like  a  funeral  oration  than  a  history,  sets  him  forth  as  the  most 
apaiahk)  of  mankind.  The  great  Clarendon  rejpresents  hiio  A« 
hiaving  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him,  Ap4 
Milton  himself  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  three  grebes* 
English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  Cowley. 
-  fi  was  the  custom  of  the  17  th  century  to  applaud  men's  merits 
by  a  proftision  of  tributary  verses.  And  where  we  have  such 
independent  testimonies  as  substantiate  the  virtues  of  Cowley^ 
even  these,  though  always  the  efiusions  of  friendly  zeal,  and  often 
of  fawning  flattery,  may  be  accepted  as,  for  the  most  part,  true. 
"  To  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  Cowley,"  Thomas  Flat- 
man,  who  was  botli  a  painter  and  a  poet,  one  of  those  sensitive 
beings  imbued  so  thoroughly  with  a  pnysical  and  moral  sense  ^f 
beauty  as  to  be  tempted  to  its  reproduction  in  both  of  these  forms, 
dedicates  some  lines.  Flatman's  chief  performances  in  this  way 
were  ^^  Virtus  Rediviva,  a  panegyric  on  the  late  King  Chsu^les  I. 
of  ever  blessed  memory,"  together  with  the  far-famed  histories 
and  almanacs  of  Montelion,  some  songs  and  poems,  and  Pindaric 
odes.  He  was  entirely  of  the  school  of  Cowley — his  imitator, 
and  consequently  his  admirer.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  to 
find  him  going  the  length  of  saying : — 

"  Much  more  is  owing  to  thy  mighty  name 
t  Tlian  was  performed  by  noble  Buckingham ; 

He  chose  a  place  thy  sacred  bones  to  keep, 
Near  that  where  poets  and  where  monarchs  sleep. 

Well  did  thy  kind  Mecaenas  mean 
To  thee,  and  to  himself ,  and  may  that  tomb 
Convey  your  mutual  praise  to  ages  yet  to  come ; 
But  monuments  may  betray  their  trust. 
And  like  their  founders  crumble  into  dust. 
Werq  I  to  advise  posterity — 
That  should  at  all  times  acceptable  be — 
Quickly  to  comprehend  their  great  concern, 
Cowley  should  be  the  first  word  all  their  sons  should  learn  !" 

.  Alas,  poor  I'latman !  He  thought  ]ierhaps  as  he  wrote  I  Who 
doubts  it  ?  The  hyperbole  here,  and  the  reckless  versificatiqi), 
^own  even  to  the  "  needless  Alexandrine"  that  ^'  ends  the  song,""' 
are  strictly  after  Cowley.  But  posaibly  a  further  stroke  of  Flat- 
inan^s  imagination  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  master-style 
he  copies : — 

'*  Enjoy,  inimitable  bard, 
Of  all  ,tby  jplaasaut  toil  Ibe  sw«Qt  reward, 
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And  ever  venerable  be,  '  ;  ;\ 

Till  the  unthinking  woi4d  shall  once  mqr^  lie 
Immersed  in  the  firat  chaos  of  barbaritj,-—  -  ,  > 

4  cu'i^se  now  to  he  dreaded — for,  with  thee 
Died  all  the  lovely  decencies  of  poetry !"  , ,  ,  , 

Flatman  believed  this  too!  Yet  Cowley  himself  cpuld  tardilV 
have  outstretched  the  exaggeration.  .         ' 

The  memory  of  Cowley  was  more  gracefiilly  embalraed  iia 
some  elegant  anonymous  verses,  a  portion  of  which  is  extracted 
a&  a  motto  for  the  title-page  of  several  volumes  of  his  poems:— » 

^  Alone  exempted  from  the  common  ^.te,  ^ 

The  forward  Cowley  held  a  lasting  d^te ; 
For  envy's  blast,  and  powerful  lime  too  strcffig 
He  blossom'd  early  and  he  flourish'd  long." 

Yet  even  by  this  polished  writer,  whose  cliassical  perceptions 
|i»hould  have  taught  some  just  discrimination,  he  is  lai^ded  m  the 
flame  copy  of  verses  for  his  Davideis,  (of  which  we  have  soipej- 
What  to  observe  in  the  sequel,)  and  celebrated  as  haviag  "  ;re- 
flned'*'  upon  Horace  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  for  haying  pireserved 
<h'e  fame  of  Pindar.  .^  .     . 

On  Mr.  Cowle/s  juvenile  poems,  and  the  translation  of  hfs 
^'  Plantarium,"  there  is  a  Pindaric,  by  S.  WesW,  an  ancestor, 
if  we  mistake  not,  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  whose 
younger  brother  now  bears,  as  a  title  of  Parliamentary  peerage, 
"the  honoured  name  of  the  Poet  "  Cowley."  This  piece  has  afeb 
obtained  the  distinction  of  having  an  extract  of  it  indorsed  as  the 
motto  on  one  of  the  volumes : — 

"  Cowley  does  to  Jove  belong, 
Jove  and  Cowley  daim  my  song,**  &c. 

This  writer,  too,  arrogates  distinctions  for  Cowley  which  John.- 
spn  has  gravely  discussed,  but  which  the  strongest  partiality 
could  not  now  adopt  or  for  a  moment  entertain  :r-- 

<^  T^iMO,  a  poet  in  his  intoey^ 
Did  hardly  earlier  rise  than  thee, 
Kor  did  he  shoot  so  &r,  or  shine  so  bright 
Or  in  his  dawniag-beams  or  noon-^y 

And  agttn, — 

" 7. Spenser's  sacred  flanae. 

Leap'd  up  and  kindled  thine ; 

Thy  thoughts  as  regular  and  fine, 

Thy  soul  the  same, 

Like  his  to  hononr  and  to  love  inclined^ 

As  Boft  thy  soul,  as  great  thy  miad,'* 
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As  for  Tasso,  the  fact  of  bis  reciting  Greek  arid  Latin  veirses  to 
admiration  in  his  tenth  year,  was  but  equivalent  to  a  schoolJbb^ 
exercise*  Cowley  commenced  with  pretensions  a  little  superior^ 
but  at  an  age  wluch,  so  soon  in  life,  makes  a  momentous  differ- 
ence. His  Pyramm  and  Tliisbe,  sl  diluted  paraphrase  from  Ovid^ 
he  indeed  mentions  having  composed  at  the  age  of  te^n ;  Cl^ti- 
stcmtia  and  Philetusj  upon  the  self-same  mode^  at  the  age.  df 
twelve.  But  it  was  not  imtil  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  that  fa4 
actually  produced  his  "  Poetical  Blossomes^'  in  print, — for  Spirat^ 
Johnson,  and  others,  who  have  mentioned  the  age  of  thirfeeitis 
the  epoch  of  his  public  appearance  as  a  poet,  have  been  misted  t>^ 
the  inscription  under  a  portrait.  This  precocious  volume  was  de- 
dicated "  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God 
John  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  jDean  of  Westminster,*' 
Cowley  being  actually  a  boy  of  Westminster  School  at  the  mo- 
jmeat.  In  his  brief  dedication  he  hopes  his  "  nobleness**  (the 
Bishop  and  Dean)  "  will  rather  smile  at  the  faults  committed  by 
a  child  than  censure  them.*"  On  such  hopes  indeed  Cowley 
totally  presumed.  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe**'  has  a  separate  dedi- 
cation m  verse,  "  To  the  Right  Worshipful  my  very  loviiig 
Master,  Mr.  Lambert  Osbolston,  Chief  Master  of  Westminster 
School,"  commencing 

"  My  childish  muse  is  in  her  spring,  and  yet 
Can  only  show  some  budding  of  her  wit." 

A  brief  address  to  the  general  reader  is  prefixed  by  Cowley  to  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  "  Blossomes,'^  in  which  he  seeks  to  confbte 
ail  assertion  somewhere  made  that  these  poems  were  not  his  own, 
but  put  forth  for  effect  in  his  name.  Somewhat  coxcombically, 
in  the  case  of  an  eighth  edition,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  com- 
fortable reflection  that  his,  if  neglected,  will  not  be  the  first  book 
"  which  hath  lighted  tobacco  or  been  employed  by  cooks  or 
grocers.**'  We  are  not  certain  that  the  tastes  of  modem  readers 
would  generally  concur  in  suggesting  for  Cowley'^s  learned  or  un- 
learned puerilities  a  milder  fate. 

The  allusion  to  Spenser  recalls  another  statement  recorded  on 
all  occasions  by  D'Israeli,  as  a  "  curiosity  of  literature."  **  Cow- 
ley," says  he,  "  became  a  poet  by  accident.  In  his  mother's 
apartment  he  found,  when  vexy  younff,  Spenser^s  Fairy  Queen ; 
and  by  a  continual  study  of  poetry,  he  became  so  enchanted  of 
the  muse,  that  he  grew  irrecoverably  a  poet."  Such  stories  mis- 
lead entirely  the  attempt  to  analyse  the  mind  of  genius.  So  much 
is  told  us  of  precocity,  and  so  much  of  impulses  accidentally  im- 
parted, that,  especially  when  propped  by  an  appearance  of  colla- 
teral evidence,  we  are  always  apt  to  believe  the  more  marvellous 
in  preference  to  the  more  natural  account  pf  mental  developm^ents. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Tlie  Works  of  Abraham  Cowk^^  with  an  Account 
of  Ms  Life  and  Writings.  By  Thomas  Sp^AT,  D.D,  Edi- 
tion by  J.  Sprat,  2  vols.  12mo.    London,  1781. 

2.  Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cotvler/,  vnih  a  Preface  (md  Noteit* 
By  E.  HuRD,  D.D.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1777. 

3.  'Jlie  Poetical  Works  of  A  braham  Cowley ^  containing  his  Mis- 
cellaniesj  Epistles^  Elegiac  Poems^  Prologues^  Epilogues,  &p. 
&c.  Edinburg.  At  the  Apollo  Press,  by  the  Martiin^ 
Anno  1777. 

Seldom  if  ever  noticed  now  in  onr  literature,  Cowley  was  the 
idol  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  wits  of  King  Charleses 
Court  lavished  on  him  what  Gerard,  in  his  well-known  "  Essay 
on  Taste,"  censures  as  an  "  undistinguished"  admiration,  and 
erected  him  as  their  first  authority  and  most  perfect  model  in 
those  w^alks  of  literature  w^hich  he  cultivated.  In  part,  this  miy 
have  been  due  to  the  poet'^s  personal  worth.  The  beloved  and 
bosom  friend  of  those  who  were  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  their 
time — Evelyn,  Bishop  Sprat,  Dr.  Scarborough,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Sir  tlenry  Wooton,  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  drcn*- 
lation  of  the  blood,  Vandyke,  the  celebrated  painter,  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury,  the  ingenious,  though  fearfully  erroneous,  idealist ; 
Abraham  Cowley  has  earned  for  himself  the  privilege  of  having 
his  name  associated  with  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  age  whicn 
he  adorned.  There  is  an  affecting  testimony  to  this  in  the  cele- 
brated remonstrance  addressed  by  Dryden  to  Hyde  Earl  of 
Kochester.  "  It  is  enough  for  one  age,  to  have  neglected  Mr. 
Cowley  and  starved  Mr.  Butler."  Into  the  very  shades  of  rer 
tirement,  public  sympathy  followed  the  man  whom  popular  opit- 
nion  had  exalted,  and  one  or  two  chance  and  meagre  expressions 
of  melancholy  flung  from  a  lyre  that  was  struck  with  infinitejy 
more  dexterity  of  art  than  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  have  conjured 
up  pictures  of  a  poet  wandering  in  despondency  through  sequesr 
tered  woods,  or  standing  brooding  near  lonely  falls.  This  com* 
passion  was  all  lavished  upon  one  who  never  almost  tadted  of 
the  horrors  of  poverty,  and  never,  till  near  his  death,  knew  th© 
severities  of  physical  affliction,  whilst  the  immortal  Milton,  blind 
and  helpless,  was  left  by  the  self  same  age  to  earn  his  bread  in 
toil  and  bitterness. 

But  in  what  the  personal  attractions  of  Cowley  consisted,  wo 
are  left  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  since  the  elder  D' Israeli,  who, 
with  such  unexampled  industry,  has  culled  so  many  fugitive  facts, 
and  with  such  overweening  absurdity,  so  often  misapplied  them 
— records  of  him  that  he  was  embarrassed  in  conversation,  and 
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*^  She  strained  a  while  to  reach  th'  ioimitable.  floiig^ 
She  strained  a  while  and  wiaelj  died, 
Those  who  survive  unhappier  be, 
Yet  thus  great  god  of  poesy ! 
With  joy  they  sacrifice  their  fame  to  thee." 

Contemporary  criticism  in  its  most  eccentric  flights  is  stiU 
instanictiye,  or  at  all  events  amusing ;  and  we  shall  venture  to. 
cull  a  few  more  flowers  from  the  chaplet  wreathed  round  CoWr 
ley's  monumental  bust.  In  a  set  of  verses  ^^  on  the  death  and 
burial  of  Mr,  Cowley,"  the  poet  (if  we  may  with  propriety  so 
speak  of  an  ea  post  facto  operation,)  is  paid  back  in  his  own  ooin 
•wiypea*bole.  Amon^  other  absurdities,  it  is  gravely  averred 
that  the  "  fire  of  London  last  year," 

"  durst  not  near  the  structure  come 
Which  Fate  had  order'd  to  be  Cowley's  tomb." 

meaning  Westminster  Abbey,  which  escaped  the  general  cofoflft- 
gration  I 

Sir  Thomas  Higgons  was  in  the  church,  and  once  married  to 
a  Countess  of  Essex ;  but  is  less  known  to  fame  as  himself  jft 
poet,  than  as  the  father  of  Bevil  Higgons,  the  poet  and  historical 
writer.  Sir  Thomas  indited  an  ode,  a  Pindaric,  of  course,  on 
the  death  of  Cowlejr,  making  him  out  to  be  another  Pindar,  and 
prophesying  that  his  name  would  reign  as  long  as  Petrarch^s. 

Then  followed  Sir  John  Denham  with  a  poem  "  on  Mrl 
Abraham  Cowley's  death  and  burial  amongst  the  ancient  poets  P* 
This  is  the  piece,  written  after  Sir  John's  lunacy,  and  comme- 
morated by  Johnson  as  "  his  excellent  poem  upon  the  death  of 
Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  survive,  tor,  on ;  the  19th 
March  1668,  he  was  buried  by  his  side."  Johnson  also  speaks 
of  it  as  an  elegy,  but  it  certainly  is  -not  elegiac  in  versification, 
however  much  it  may  be  so  in  spirit  and  purpose*  ^*  His  (Den- 
ham's)  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley,"  says  the  redoubtable 
doctor,  "  was  his  last,  and,  among  his  shorter  works,  his  best 
performance;  the  numbers  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts  are 
just."  Denham  displays  indeed  some  strength  in  compressing 
within  narrow  limits  a  fine  procession  of  the  more  admired 
canonized  poets : — 

"  Old  Chaucer  like  the  morning  star,  ' 

To  us  discovers  day  from  far. 

Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenser  rose 
Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows 

By  Shakspere,  Jonson,  Fletcher  s  lines 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines." 

The  poet,  of  course,  taxes  his  invention  to  evince  how  Coirlcy 
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transcends  them  all:  Excellence  \i\  ^if  and  of  nAhir^  are 
accordingly  ascribed  to  Shakspere  and  FletelUr  j  to  Bpeomi 
and  Jonson  excellence  in  art ;  but  the  double  attributes  of  1^ 
former,  and  the  single  one  of  the  latter,  are  afl  ^saigRed  togieth^ 
to  Cowley: —  .     !      ,-  .       • 

"  He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold,  'V  ' 

Nor  with  Ben  Jonsbh  did  tniEike  bold      .    '         '. 
To  plundei'  all  the  R6maii  st<yr6l^  -  ' 

Of  poets  and  of  orators.  :     ^        ;..  .;.         '  r^ 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  states  .:-'.'•  --^ 

He  did  not  steal  but  emulBte;  .       .- 

And  when  he  would  like  them  aipptar,  --» 

Their  garb  bat  not  their  cdothee  ^  WMb" 

These,  it  must  be  conceded,  are  very  pretty  «m1  iftBlI^toiied 
compliments.  But  Sir  John  Denham,  ilf  «o<Jlih,  hh|^Dtted  Kttite 
to  Cfowley  that  had  not  been  ascribed  to  Miii  before  $  aiid'  tliMJ 
attributes  may  therefore  be  cited  as  a  portion  of  the  cdbcfpiMql 
contemporaty  testimony  to  his  merits.  Wehife*^  li»  ll^Matee^ 
their  universal  jargon, —  •  •  *  -' 

«  Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are  reacfied.'*  '  ..' 
Yet  the  (Hily  symptom  evinced  by  Sir  John  <rf  thp  tkol^uglu 
j>aced  conceit  whicli  he  praised  in  Cowley,  will  perh^  pelfoiuQi(| 
couched  in  this  quaint  comparison : —  . 

"  His  severe  judgment  (giving  law), 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe  $  .  >  [  .     .  r; 

As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are  !,- 

When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fisiir."  ■. 

Felton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Classics,  has  consummated  tiie  M- 
traordinary  meed  of  tmmerited  praise  lavidied  on  Ccmley  by  con- 
temporary critics,  declaring  him  oeloved  by  dveory  tmlse  he  courtec^ 
and  asserting,  that  he  rivalled  the  smdents  in  every  kind  of 
poetry  but  tragedy.  It  is  a  singularity  oi  no  Bmall  acccrunt,  ilult 
a  poet  who  onc^had  Earned  such  unwonted  praise,  riiould  oflbr 
nothing  now  to  arrest  the  general  admiration.:.  Of  Ucentiousness 
we  willingly  acquit  him ;  and  it  is  not  fromtbi^  ground  of  ob[)ee» 
tion  there  emanates  the  neglect  with  which  his  worim  ax^  viuted* 
Cowley's  folly  was  affectation ;  he  was  guiltless  of  gp^  deprar^ 
vity.  But  it  was  yielding  to  the  most  consiuumate  affectation  to 
write  the  pieces  in  his  "  Mistress,"  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a 
passion  he  avowedly  felt  not  then,  if  he  ever  at  any  time  felt — ^for 
Denham  insinuates  in  him  the  same  stoidsm  as  in  Virgil^  who 
might  almost  be  termed  a  mysogynist.  This  folly  Cowley  vindi- 
cated by  the  well-known  plea,  that  *^  poets  are  scarce  thou^t 
freemen  of  their  company  without  paying  some  duties,  and  obliging 
themselves  to  be  true  to  love."  This  {Loctrine^  .whicji  sftvonni  of 
the  ridiculous  pretensions  on  which  were  founded  the  tiuphues  of 
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John  Lilly,  is,  moreov^,  a  false  one ;  otherwise  (recurring  to  the 
favourite  parallel  of  Cowley's  admirers)  Virgil,  who  .was  no  lover^ 
was  no  poet ;  he  possessed  no  amatory  passion,  and  produced  ne 
amatory  verses.  Without  thinking  it  incumbent,  or  indeed  posr 
sible  to  trace  invariably  a  relationship  of  cause  to  effect  in 
poetic  inspiration,  there  must  be  a  source  for  all  genuine  poetry 
m  the  circumstances  by  which  the  poet  was  surrounded.  The  at- 
mosphere which  environed  Cowley  ajs  a  poet,  presents  so  artificial 
an  aspect  that  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from  hi&  poetry.  Mudi 
of  his  verse — indeed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  great  woric,  the 
^^Davideis"  itself — was  conceived  and  composed  in  th&  precocity 
of  a  juvenile  and  unformed  judgment ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  we 
find  it  avowed  that  part  of  his  poetic  labours  were  essayed  without 
being  founded  in  any  reality  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  merely 
in  compliance  with  a  supposed  custom,  and  in  order  to  becomo  a 
^'  freeman"  of  the  poetical  "  Company."  His  most  laboured  work, 
the  "  Plantarium,"  was  undertaken  more  from  accident  than  do- 
sign,  less  from  nature  than  necessity,  and  also  for  a  purpose  of 
worldly  policy — that  of  approving  himself  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  mantle  a  political  disguise.  Yet  Johnson  not  only  classes 
Cowley  amongst  a  body  of  poets  whom  he  dignifies  as  The  Me- 
taphysical Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Centukt,  but  takes 
him  for  their  last,  their  best,  and  brightest  exemplar !  In  >tfais  re- 
spect, Johnson  is  even  countenanced  by  Addison,  still  one.  of  the 
best  of  our  English  metaphysicians,  and  far  in  advance  of  his  own 
times  in  the  faculty  of  mental  analysis.  Addison  throws,  as  it 
were,  the  entire  value  of  one  of  his  own  learned  disquisitions  on 
a  Past  Eternity  into  this  expression  :  "  To  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven : 

"  Nothing  is  there  to  come  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last.*' 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  deals  copiously  in  (extracts  illfts- 
trative  of  nearly  all  the  extravagant  conceits  of  Cowley  and  Kis 
school,  including  Waller  its  founder,  and  Donne  and  Cleveland 
and  others  of  its  disciples,  as  well  as  others  still  whom  he  might 
have  excepted  from  such  a  categoiy  as  he  thus  composes — for  Sir 
John  Suckling's  musical  notes  deserved  some  higher  praise ;  and 
so  did  Sir  John  Denham's  strength,  not  to  mention  that  of  John 
'Milton,  or  of  Ben  Jonson,  both  likewise  implicated.  But  Dr, 
Johnson  never  adduces  one  trace  of  metaphysical  subtlety  in  all 
the  profusion  with  which  he  presents  his  specimens  of  the  school 
he  has  dignified  as  that  of  "the  metaphysical  poets  T  We  doubt, 
indeed,  if  poets  had  ever  less  pretensions  to  a  title  not  supposed  to 
be  particularly  compatible  with  the  general  levity  of  the  poetical 
profession.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  this  period  that  the  word  wit  Ciittie 
to  be  distinguished  from  intellection  ;  and  to  Cowley  is  iinlcjfi^fQA 
the  praise  of  defining  that  distinctive  difference,  although  li  #ds  a 
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work  of  rather  earlier  date.  But  if  this  scjhool  of  poets  did  appre- 
ciate this  distinction,  they  did  not  profit  by  it,  since,  in  choosing 
still  to  be  "wits"  rather  than  "intelhgences,"  they  only  throw  away 
its  better  portion.  The  terms  of  Dr.  Johnson'^  own  judgment  ou 
Cowley  are  these  :  "  Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 
with  narrow  views,  and,  instead  of  tracing  intellectual  pleaiures  in 
the  minds  ofmenypaid  their  court  to  temporary  prejudieesy  has  been 
at  one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  neglected  at  another." 
This  estimate  certainly  suppUes  but  a  paltry  notion  of  a  metaphy- 
sical poet,  or  poetical  thinker.  It  is  scarcely  worth  endeavouring, 
as  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  has  done  in  reference  to  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  (a  poet  as  well  as  philosopher,)  to  enter 
into  the  question  whether  poetry  and  metaphysics  be  at  all  com- 
patible. Poetry  we  apprehend  to  be  possessed  at  least  of  meta- 
physical qualities.  Perhaps  we  dispose  sufficiently  of  this  matter 
in  so  far  as  concerns  Cowley^  when  we  refer  to  Addison's  decisicm 
oil  the  character  and  capacity  of  his  "  wit."  Of  two  kinds  of 
•^  wit,"  whether  true  loity  which  consists  in  the  resemblance  of 
ideas,  or  fake  wity  which  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  words, 
Addison  allows  neither  to  Cowley;  but  assigns  him  a  muced  wity 
in  which  he  says  he  abounds  more  than  any  author  that  ever 
wrote.  Of  mixed  wity  Addison  observes  that  Waller  has  a  great 
deal,  Dryden  very  little ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  Spenser  is  in 
die  same  class  with  Milton,  who  had  a  genius  far  above  it.  The 
Italians,  even  in  their  epic  poetry,  abound  in  wit  of  this  kind. 
Boileau,  wha  affected  to  form  himself  on  the  ancient  poets,  has 
everywhere  rejected  it  with  scorn.  For,  amongst  the  Greek  wri- 
jters,  we  find  it  nowhere  but  in  the  epifframmatists,  and  amongst 
the  Latin  writers,  we  discover  none  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Ca- 
tullus, and  very  little  in  Horace,  although  a  great  deal  may  be  met 
with  in  Ovid,  and  scarcely  anything  else  in  Martial.  Addison, 
^"jvith  his  usual  acumen,  has  offered  a  condensed  summary  of  the 

I irincipal  images  of  this  ridiculous  kind  of  wit  to  be  found  in  Cow* 
py,  and  Johnson  has  thought  proper  to  cite  them  bodily  in  his  life 
of  that  poet.     Thus,  as  the  Spectator  remarks : — 

"   "  Cowley  observing  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the 

•  Sttne  time  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as 

burning  glasses  made  of  ice;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the 

^ktreinitics  of  love,  concludes  the  tonid  zone  to  be  habitable.    When 

ilia  mistress  has  read  his  letter,  written  in  juice  of  lemon,  by  holding  it 

'  iiQ  ihe  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time  by  love's  flames. 

^  :.When  she  weeps  he  wishes  it  were  inward  beat  that  distilled  those 

.  i^ps.from  the  alembic.  When  she  is  absent,  he  is  beyond  eighty,  that 

.13^.  %\}iTtj  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than  when  she  is  with  him.    His  am- 

..rWUeus  Jove  is  a  fire  that  naturally  mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  love  is 

;  iiq  beam  of  heaven;  and  his  unhappy  love  the  flaine  of  helL     "Vl^hen 

i(dp^  pot  let  him  sleep,  it  is  a  flame  tbrtt  eends  np.no  smoke.    When 
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it  IS  opposed  by  connsel  and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  tftg^  th6  AfoK  hf 
the  wind's  blowing  upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  upon  whidi  be 
had  cut  his  lore,  he  observes,  that  his  written  flames  had  bomed  Up 
and  withered  the  tree.  AVlien  he  resolves  to  give  over  his  paflsiea^  he 
tells  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.  His  hdart  10 
an  Etna  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop  incloses  Cupid's  forge  in  it.  His 
endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing  oil  upon  the  firo. 
He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress  that  the  fire  of  love,  like  that  of  the 
sun,  (which  produces  so  many  living  creatures,)  should  not  only  warm 
but  beget.  Love  in  another  place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire.  Some- 
times the  poet's  heart  is  frozen  in  every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched 
in  every  eye.  Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  in  love 
like  a  ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea." 

.  The  admixture  which  Addison,  through  the  medium  of  these 
no  less  accurate  than  extraordinary  instances  points  out,  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  qualities  of  fire  with  those  of  love ;  and  this  mixed 
w^it  is,  therefore,  according  to  him,  a  mixture  of  pun  and  witticism. 
The  inimitable  tractate  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  on  the  Bathos^  or 
Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  rests  entirely  on  instances  of  a  si- 
milar sort  from  Blackmore,  Ambrose  l^hilips,  Clevelaod,  and 
even  Waller. 

Some  justice  has  been  dealt  to  Cowley  in  his  elaboration  of  that 
especial  sentiment,  in  which  he  was  really  natural  and  earnest : 

^^  His  magnanimity,"  says  the  Spectator,  <'  is  as  mnch  above  that  of 
other  considerable  men  as  his  understanding ;  and  it  is  a  true  distin- 
guishing spirit  in  the  elegant  author  who  published  his  works,  [Sprat,] 
to  dwell  so  much  upon  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  moderation  of 
his  desires.  By  this  means,  he  has  rendered  his  fidend  as  amiable  as 
famous.  That  state  of  life  which  bears  the  face  of  poverty  with  Cow- 
ley's great  vulgar,  [Addison  though  not  usually  unintelligible,  is,  we 
confess,  a  little  profound  here,]  is  admirably  described ;  and  it  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  those  of  the  same  turn  of  desire,  that  he  produces 
the  authority  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  world  to  strengthen 
his  opinion  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind : 

'^  If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great. 
Continue,  heaven,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love." 

Somewhat  to  the  same  purpose  does  this  judicious  writer,  in 
his  paper  on  Real  Greatness,  employ  another  quotation  fix>m  Cow- 
ley. This  is  the  fine  story  of  Aglaiis.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  the  influence  of  Cowley's  magnanimity  extended  itself  to  his 
friends — to  Evelyn  and  to  Harvey,  and  even  descended  in  later 
times  to  others  wno  stumbled  occasionally  into  an  admiration  of  his 
works.  This  stoiy  becomes  the  more  worthy  of  citation  alike 
from  these  causes,  and  from  die  circumstance  of  its  appearing  in 
an  English  dress  as  Cowley's  own  translation  from  his  own  Latim 


(Platitariuniy  B.  iv.)  NotwithstftHdiilg  t&6  hvimHif  of  kft  diction, 
Cowley's  version  is  infinitely  snperic^  in  n)iiit  and  freedom  to 
that  of  Tate,  who  is  the  regular  tnmslatox^  of  Oo^^ey^s  4t3i  and  Ml 
Books  of  Plants,  as  well  as  the  mont^pi^c^  of  the  btheir  jaranda^ 
tors,  Ogilvie,  Oiere,  and  Mrs.  Afira  B^m^  who?  died  iEdmost  on 
the  completion  of  her  part  of  the  ta^.  \We  eifytk6t)>qtix  yer- 
sions: — 

Cowley'^s. 

*'  Thus  Aglaiis  (a  man  unknown  to  men 
But  the  gods  khew,  and  therejfore  loved  hlni  th^h :)  .! 
Thus  Hved  obscurely  then  without  a  niaine,  , 

Aglaiis  now  consigned  t'etemaHame, 
For,  Gyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  and  grqat,  ,       .    , 
Presumed  at  wise  Apollo's  Delphic  seat — ,  \,  . 

Presumed  to  ask — '  0  thou  the  whole  worlds  e^re^  . 
See'k  thou  a  man  that  happier  is  than  If 
The  god,  who  scom'd  to  flatter  man,  repiied— 

*  Aglaus  happier  is.'    But  Gyges  cried, 

In  a  proud  rage,  '  Who  can  uiat  A^fis  bef 

We've  heard,  aa  yet,  of  no  such  king' as  he  ?       '        ' 

And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  earth  around. 

No  king  of  such  a  name  was  to  be  found* 

^  Is  some  old  hero  of  that  name  alive, 

Who  hi^  high  race  does  from  the  gods^  derive,? 

Is  it  some  mighty  gen'ral  that  has  done  "' 

Wonders  in  fight,  and  god-like  honours  won  f        ,    .    .  . .  ( 

Is  it  some  man  of  endless  wealth  T  said  he, 

*  None,  none  of  these !'— *  Who  can  this  Aj^iaiis  he  f  *  j 
After  long  search  and  vain  enquiries  past,  .  ' 
in  an  obscure  Arcadian  vale  at  last 

(Th*  Arcadian  life  has  always  shady  Iwen,)  :    ' 

Near  Sopho's  town,  (which  he  but  once  had  8eto«) 

This  Aglaus,  who  monarchs*  envy  drew, 

Whose  happiness  the  gods  stood  witness  to      > 

This  mighty  Aglaus  was  labouring  Ibund 

With  his  own  hands  in  his  own  little  groimd, 

So  gracious  God,  (if  it  may  lawM  be 

Among  those  foolish  gods  to  mention  thee) 

So  let  me  act  on  such  a  private  stage. 

The  last  dull  scenes  of  my  declining  age,  ...... 

After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain. 
This  quiet  port  let  my  toss'd  vessel  gain 
Of  heavenly  rest,  this  earnest  to  me  lend. 
Let  my  life  sleep,  and  leam  to  love  her  end." 

Tate's. 

Thus  Aglaus'  farm  did  frequent  visits  find 

Prom  gods— himself  a  strangeir  to  inaiddild.  '    '  * 
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.      .,.Gyg68>  the  richest  king  of  former  times,.  ;  .  .  ,.-^.^^.^ 

.    '  ,      Y Wicked,  arid  swelling  witt  successful  crimes:)  T:\' 

"  Is  thereby  ^aid  he,  "  a  man  more  blessed  tliap  I  ?*'  !.  i  .  ^ 
Thps  challenged  he  the  Delphic  deity.  '   ;     ':'' 

"  Yes,  Aglaits,"  the  plain-dealing  god  replied,  '      y    '■ 

"  A^laiis  !  who's  hie  ?"  the  angry  monarch  cried ;  <   ? 

^'  Say  is  there  any  king  so  called  ?'*  "  Tfaere-6  none.  ;  - ; '  • 

No  king  was  ever  by  that  title  known,  .,,..: 

Or  any  great  commander  of  that  name,  ■  ■   ■.' ^\yj 

Or  hero  who  with  gods  does  kindred  claim,  1:.:    'I 

Or  pny  who  does  such  vast  wealth  enjoy  .'     ::^i;=   i* 

A3  all  bis  luxury  can  ne'er  destroy!  .,  .j  ,1 

Renowned  for  arms,  for  wealth,  or  birth,  no  njan  .  >:.:;[ 
Was  found  called  Aglaiis" — "  Who's  this  Aglaiis  tliea?"  ^ 
At  last  on  the  retired  Arcadian  plains,  .         .        .   • 

(Silence  and  shade  surround  Arcadian  swains)  , .    '   '  . 

Neai^  Ptophi's  town  (where  he  but  once  had  been,)    '     . 
At  plough  this  man  of  happiness  was  seen ;  ■   ••  -yy 

In  this  retirement  was  this  Aglaiis  found,  '         ' 

Envied  by  kings  an<J  by  a  god  renowned.  '  ; 

Almighty  Power  I  if  lawful  it  may  be  •        r  :    .:! 

Amongst  fictitious  gods  to  mention  thee,  ■'>.:'• 

Before  encroaching  age  too  far  intrude, 
Let  this  sweet  scene  my  life's  dull  farce  conclude,    • : 
With  thi^  sweet  close  my  useless  toil  be  bless'd,  ■  > 

My  long-toss'd  Iwark  in  that  calm  station  rest.         ,.  /       :    .  ^ 

It  were  needless  to  produce  the  original  Latin  of  tlijs  cel^rate4 
passage,  since  Cowley  in  Iiis  translation  has  as  rigidly  ^dhiered  to 
it,  as  Tate  has  widely  deviated  from  it  in  Ids  ;  another  spccinicti, 
therefore,  of  Cowley's  latinity  will  more  ap|:iositcIj  illiusti'ijte  Lis 
abilities  as  a  classical  poet.  This  contrast  of  English  quqtjitions  is?, 
meanwhile,  sufficient  to  indvice  the  wish  tliat  Cowley  hjid  beei;i 
his  own  translator  throughout  the  whole  Plantariumy  instead  of 
unfortunately  leaving  the  gratification  of  tlio  mere  English  reackn' 
toothers.  Vr,  Johnson  considers  Sir  John  Denham  to  ha>e 
been  one  of  the  first  who  understood  the  |>ropriety  of  cmanciinU' 
ing  translation  from  the  drudgeiy  of  counting  Jines  a,nd  pf  i^Vr 
jn-eting  single  words.  "  How  much  this  servile  practic^^"  s^j:s 
that  §reat  critic,  "  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed  tii^^  nio^ 
beautiful  parts  of  our  ancient  authors  may  be  discpy^Jfed  by  ,a 
perusal  of  our  earlier  versions ;  some  of  them  axe  the^wpr^Qf  inejii 
well  qualified  not  only  by  critical  knowle(;lge,  but<  by  ppetic^ 
genius,  who  j^et,  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  e^ai^tiiess^  degpi^^jait 
once  their  original  and  themselves."  Such  a  translalpiy  ,^-.ei  jUi^jJj^ 
was  Tate,  though  he  had  so  much  acknowledged  po<?taCfni,gl>j4ly 
..as  to  have  been  called  in  to  improve  SternhoW  ai>4  ^PpJ^Ji^* 
version  of  the  Psalms,    But  spire](y  the  ^l^nder  wd  P99pfe?tfP^ 


CmUy-  ^ 

cimen  just  quoted  of  Cowley's  tmnslation,  as  well  as  tlio  merits 
of  the  many  pieces  directly  translateclj  paraphi^asedj  or  imitated 
by  him  from  Horace,  CatuUuSj  Martial^  and  Claudian,  not  to 
mention  those  in  which  he  stood  alone  from  Pindar  and  Anacreon^ 
ought  to  give  him  precedence  of  Deiiham  in  this  work  of  eman- 
cipating translation  from  its  tmoniiek  ?  Dr.  Johnson  should  not 
have  overlooked  the  claim  of  Cowley,  although  he  perhaps  had 
either  not  heard  at  all,  or  had  scorned  to  heai^'oi'thaiof  Irawin 
Douglas,  the  learned  and  intrepid  ^prelate'  of  Dtudceld/  who 
thought  he  heard  the  craven  conscience  of  Beaton  clatter,  andj  a 
century  and  a-half  before  Denlmm,  had,  at  the  request  or  Henry 
Earl  of  Sinclair,  translatecl  the  ifeneid  of  Virgil  into  Scottwh 
heroics  with  the  thirteenth  book  of  Maphens  VegiuSj  under  this 
quaint  old  title,  "The  13  Bnkea  ofEneados  of  the  faraouse  poete 
Virgin,  translatet  but  of  Latync  verses  Into  Scottish  me tifi^  bi  the 
Rev.  Fatlier  in  God,  Mayster  Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
kel,  and  unkel  to  the  Erie  of  Angus  ;  every  bake  having  his 
perticular  prologe."  Douglas  was  an  nndoubted  "eiiianci])atorj'^ 
the  freedom  of  liis  translation  is  unrivaUed  aa  its.  spitiU    ^ 

Cowley's  magnanimity  in  preferring  the  sober 'pleasures  of  re- 
tirement to  the  glitter  and  gew*gaw8  of  social  dislinNdtion^  is 
strongly  illustrated  in  this  translated  passage,  but  equally  {ijervades 
his  writings  and  his  history.  Johtison  (with  chai^act^nlitic  un- 
charitableness,  which  plainly  enough  ititlm^dxis  the  tmpoetical  soul 
of  the  lexicographer  to  have  been  inadequate  to  entertain  a  true 
ifeiEfntiment  of  self-denial)  attributes  to  weariness  aiid  disappolnt- 
ment,  if  not  to  misarithrophy,  the  expression  in  the  prejtace'i6 
Cowley's  poems  of  1656,  of  an  iiiteritioii  *' ib  retire  mnlselft^ 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  itid  to  forsake  the  world  !p 
ever."  Johnson's  harsh  commentaiy  on  this  ekpresislon  isiiid^ 
notorious.  He  finishes  off  by  insinuating,-  ^^  ^  Cowl^s  *^  «ti- 
tivity  was  virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice:*  Th^  circnmli^tah<^ 
affecting  Cowlejr  at  this  period  v^t^  feertldrily  4inp|r6pitibtel  'Hfe 
had  been  occupied  for  years  in  thfe  drudgsry'of  decj^henWff  thfe 
cbrrespoTldence  passing  betwixt  Oharfe  and  hid'qneien ;  hk'd  field, 
while  at  Paris,  tne  irksome  post  of  Sefcret^ry  tihder  lA>i^  JeliiJjrU, 
and  some  years  afterwards  the  busfin«egs  that^ocdisiobed  tbii^'  ^iit- 
ployment  passing  into  other  hands^  tirid  Cowley  bei'na  fottnd' tt{) 
longer  useful  at  Paris,  he  was  sent  b^k  to  IQnglafit}  iS  IGStt^'titrt 
wias  soon  seized  and  iniprisonfed  by  the  )ieckds  of  tlfe  Cdm^Oini- 
wealth.  Dr;  Scarborough  effect^  biff  rdfe^fte'by  irit«ipdrfiig' ftSp 
him  a  security  of  £1000.  The  haul  bttftds  w^te'ijifiF^  (iandelli^, 
btit  suspended  otier  the  head  of  thie  pbet.  ItwAS  ih  tMafv^iyyi^ 
thit  he  published  his  ]K)ems  with-ifie  prefacoexpres^ve  of  th^')^ 
solutioh  referred  toj  oh  which  Johhs(41obserytes;  "'H&  fiSir 

rt^remetat  we  caii  easily  beliov^^to  b^^n<fi4!tttnWed^ 
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rasped  in  one  kingdom^  aiid  per36cuted  in^notheiV'whp^  after*  a 
Course  c^  business  that  employed  all  his  days  and  half  U»  mf^tB 
in  cyphering  and  decyphenng,  comes  to  his  own  country  and'ritepi 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  into  some  plaice  of 
quiet  and  safety.*'  It  is  just  possible  that  Cowley  employed  the 
expression  thus  commented  on  to  disarm  the  political  suspicions 
his  r^ppearance  in  Englajad  would  otherwise  have  awakened ; 
{qv  SpraSt  alleges  the  object  of  his  return  to  have  been  in  oixleir 
that  ^^  updei:  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement  he  mi^t  take 
occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things  in  this  nation.'' 
His  subsequent  attempt  to  assume  the  character  of  a  savant  and 
physician  by  entering  the  Boyal  Society,  and  studying  botanical 
science,  tp  which  we  owe  the  "  Plantarium,"  was  quite  consistent 
with  this  line  of  conduct;  and  Sprat  intimates  that  Cowley's  fed-^ 
ings  respecting  the  policy  the  English  Royalists  behoved  to  f^ursub^ 
amounted  in  effect  to  this,thathe  believed  it  would  materially  serve 
the  King's  cause  were  men  of  his  principles  to  impose  the  idea 
that  they  were  now  willing  to  be  quiet.  To  the  congenial  incli* 
nations  of  Cowley  this  was  no  difficult  task ;  it  was  not  even  an 
atteijapt  at  the  practice  of  deception.  D'Israeli  mentions  having 
seen  an  original  letter  of  the  poet  to  Evelvn,  where,  he  expresses 
his  eagerness  to  see  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Essay  on  Solitude^ 
for  a  copy  of  which  he  had  sent  over  the  town  without  obtaining 
one,  hemg  "  either  all  bought  up,  or  burnt  in  the  fire  of  XK>ndon. - 
This,  we  suspect,  proves  little,  beyond  a  habit  of  the  mind  on  the 
part  of  Cowley ;  for  if  the  search  for  the  Essay  on  Solitude  took 
place  after  the  fix'e  of  London,  it  took  place  very  shortly,  certain- 
ly not  a  year,  before  Cowley's  death.  But  it  proves  this  mental 
habit  to  have  been  fully  confirmed,  when  the  poefc  says,  as  in  hia 
letter  to  Evelyn:  ^^  I  am  the  more  desirous,  because  it  is  a  sub-* 
ject  in  which  I  am  deeplt^  interested.^^  "  Thus^"  pursues  D'Israeli^ 
^^  Copley  was  requiring  a  book,  to  confirm  his  predilectioiis,  and 
we  know  he  made  the  experiment,  which  did  not  pxova  a  h^ofvjir 
one.  Had  the  mistaken  notions  of  Sprat  not  depived  us-  e£  Cow<i 
ley's  correspondence,  we  doubtless  had  viewed  the  piotuseof  lone^ 
ly  genius  touched  by  a  tender  pencil."  At  the  saine  time^  tfa« 
love  of  retirement  and  contempt  of  state  is  diffused  so  beatatifaJiy 
throughout  the  whole  of  Cowley's  works,  that  we  believe  these 
things  to  have  been  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  mind.  The 
prose  passage  which  occasions  this  discussion  is  at  once  sq  fully 
fraught  with  the  evidence  of  his  enduring  convictions  on  the  blesa^ 
ings  of  repose,  and  forms  so  admirable  a  specimen  of  bis  fine  picsd 

Sle,  and  its  Burton-like  manifestation  of  extensive  learning,  thai 
d  his  prose  in  general,  it  will  as  freely  bear  quotation  as  hia 
ppetty : —  • 

"  Neither  is  the  present  constitution  of  my  mind  more  phiper  t&aa 
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that  of  the  times  for  thia  exercise,  or  rather  diyertifiement :  Ib^e  ig 
nothing  that  requires  so  much  serenity,  or  rather  cheerfulness  of  spu^t  ( 
it  must  not  be  either  averwhehned  with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast 
with  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  aijid  di^turbjBd  1?y 
th^  storms  of  injurious  fortune^  it  must,  like  the  halcyon,  have  &^ 
weather  to  breed  in.  The  soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  ^i.  delight* 
ful  ideas,  when  it  undertg-kes  to  communicate  delight  to  others,  which 
is  the  main  end  of  poetry.  One  may  see  through  the  style  of  Ovid, 
De  ^ristitia,  the  humbled  and  dejected  condition  of  spirit  with' wiiich 
be  wrote  it ;  there  scarcely  remain  any  footsteps  of  that  ^nius  ;— 

"  *  Quern  nee  Jovis  ira,nec  ignea/  &o. 

**  Xhe  cold  of  the  country  had  stricken  through  all  his  faculties,  and 
benumbed  the  very  feet  of  his  verses.  He  is  himself,  methinks,  like 
one  of  the  stories  of  his  own  Metamorphoses ;  and  though  U;iere  remain 
some  weak  resemblances  of  Ovid  at  Rome,  it  is  bnt  as  he  says  of 
Niobe : — 

«  *  In  vultu  color  est  sine  sanguine,  lumina  moesfcis 
Stant  Immota  genis :  nihU  est  in  imagine  Tivuiau' 

Flet  tamen.    .    ,    .  • Ov.  Met.,  1.  6. 

"  The  truth  is,  for  a  man  to  write  well,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  good 
humour.  Neither  is  wit  less  eclipsed  with  the  unquietness  of  mind 
than  beauty  with  the  indisposition  of  body ;  so  that  it  is  almost  as  hard 
a  thing  to  be  a  poet  in  despite  of  fortune  as  it  is  to  be  in  despite  of  na- 
ture. For  my  own  part,  neither  my  obligations  to  the  Muses,  nor  e±- 
pectations  from  them,  are  so  great  as  that  I  should  suffer  myself  on  no 
considerations  to  be  divorced,  or  that  I  should  say  like  Horace : 
"  '  Quisquis  erit  vitse,  scribam,  color.' — HoR.  Sat.  1.,  1.  |i. 

"  I  shall  rather  use  his  words  in  another  place : 

'* '  Vixi  camoenis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  roilitavi  non  sine  gloria  ; 
Nunc  arma,  defunctumque  belle 
Barbiton  hie  paries)babebit.' — L,  iii..  Ode  26« 

''  And  this  resolution  of  mine  does  the  more  befit  ih^,  becapse  my 
desire  has  been  for  some  years  past,  (though  the  execution  has  been 
accidentally  diverted,)  and  does  still  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  my^* 
self  to  some  of  our  American  plantations,  not  to  seek  &>v  gold,  or  en- 
rich myself  with  the  traffic  of  those  parts,  (which  is  the  end  of  most 
men  that  travel  thither,  so  that  of  thpse  Indies  it  is  truel*  tJism  it  wai 
of  the  former  : — 

<^  <  Tmprobus  extremos  currit  ipercator  ad  Indos 
Pauporiem  fugiena .) 

But  to  forsake  this  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities  an^  vexations 
of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in  some  obscure  retreat,  (but  not  with-, 
out  the  consolation  of  letters  and  philosophy): 

**  *  Obliiusque  meorum,  obliviscendus  et  illis,* 
as  my  former  author  speaks,  too,  who  has  enticed  me  here,  I  know 
not  how,  into  the  pedantry  of  this  heap  of  Latin  sentenced*     And  I 
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think  Dr.  Donne's  sun-dial  in  a  grave  is  not  more  useless  and  ridicu- 
lous than  poetry  would  be  in  that  retirement.  As  this,  therefore,  is, 
in  a  true  sense,  a  kind  of  death  to  the  muses,  and  a  real  literal  quit- 
ting of  this  world,  so,  methinks,  I  may  make  a  just  claim  to  the  un- 
doubted privilege  of  deceased  poets,  which  is  to  be  read  with  more 
fervour  than  the  living — 

<<  Tanti  est  ut  placeom  tibi,  perire." — Martial, 

It  is  probable  that  Cowley,  in  playing  with  this  theme,  ^as 
hei-e  exceeded  his  first  intention,  and  converts  his  passion  for  re- 
tirement, by  dint  of  these  same  "  enticing"  quotations,  into  tlie 
direst  sacrifice  ever  proposed  by  one,  "  the  world  forgetting,  ty. 
the  world  forgot," — ^ont  he  stultifies  at  the  same  time  with  atrtlie 
energy  of  seS-contradiction  this  pretension  of  entertaining  tiie 
prospect  of  oblivion,  by  his  hopeful  expectation  of  being  hohourl^ 
and  admired  as  a  dead  poet,  on  thus  counterfeiting  a  departu^ 
of  this  life !  Cowley's  real  attachment  to  retirement,  the  sainei 
in  kind  as  the  picture  he  thus  has  drawn,  was,  wo  incline  fp 
think,  much  different  in  degree.  Thie  bright  hopes  of  fanie 
which  burst  through  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  despondency  w;itfi, 
which  he  tries  to  invest  it,  seem  to  irradiate  its  modified  fits  witti, 
moderate  and  reasonable  expectations  of  concomitant  enjoyments.', 
Thus  his  juvenile  poems,  regarded  as  phenomena  of  an  extraor- 
dinary description,  and  amenable  to  none  of  the  rules  of  nie|i|;al 
maturity,  are  chiefly  the  germs  of  great  undertakings,  meant  -to 
be  one  day  elaborated  in  the  lettered  ease  of  retirement.  The 
perfecting  of  the  Davideis,  an  unfinished  epic,  was  reserved  for 
this  grand  era  of  Cowley's  poetic  fiiture.  "  The  Garden,**  i^ 
fragment,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  a  sighed-for  seclusion,  wad, 
like  the  longings  it  betrayed,  never  brought  to  a  consummation ; 
bulj  like  them,  infects  the  solitary  reader  of  Cowley's  rhymes 
with  his  own  delicious,  yet  indefinite  desires.  A  single  lettei:' 
of  Cowley's,  which  Dr.  Johnson  adds  to  the  scanty  materials  jn 
Sprat's  biographical  sketch,  specifies  everything  indeed  but 
practical  rural  felicity  in  Cowley's  actual  experience  of  the  life 
for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long.  The  doctor  means  it  to  sug- 
gest the  inference  that  defluxions  of  rheum,  bruised  ribs,  tenants 
from  whom  no  money  could  be  got,  meadows  every  night  eateti' 
up  by  neighbours'  cattle,  made  up  for  Cowley  a  sum  of  pettV 
troubles  fit  to  disenchant  him  of  this  long  presaged  dream  of 
enjoyment  and  repose.  Yet  this  very  letter,  though  "  written  in 
paiuy^  and  not  likely  to  be  other  than  peevish,  breathes  still  the 
hopefulness  of  yore ;  and  looks  forward  to  moments  of  gratific»- . 
tion ;  "  and  then,"  says  Cowley,  "  methinks  you  and  I  and  the 
dean,  might  be  very  merry  on  St.  Ann's  hill,"  This  tone  is 
beautifully  adopted  in  the  temperate  ode  of  Cowley  ^^ITPON 
Liberty:" — 
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"  With  a  few  friends^  and  a  few  dislies,  dincj       ^(^f   m^   .:    -? 

And  much  of  mirth,  andmodorate  wine, , r*,  ,;.,.♦ 

To  thy  bent  mind  some  relaxation  give,  >  .  .  .  ;  ,,; 
Apd  steal  one  day  out  of  thy  lifcitoJUve.  ;..  .  ,.  ,  ,  .  .\) 
O  happy  man!  he  cries,  to  whpip.kiuci,hear0(Vri  >  v  i  ::.i- 
Has  ^uch  a  freedom  always  given.  ..  . ;  , . ; ,  ^ ^ .. , .  .,  ., , ,.  , f 
Why,  mighty  madman !  what  should  hinder  thee 
From  being  every  day  ^  freet" 

'  Cowle/s  retirement  to  Bam  EUns  and  aft»rw»rdif.  to.  .Ch^lit^ 
sey,  in  Surrey,  was  not  the  only  opportunity  afforded  hiniy  in.Uie 
course  of  his  career,  of  testing  practically  the  blessings  of  reipos6« 
The  most  complete  of  all  his  works,  the  Boo?:  of.  irlUNXSy  ft** 


to  disguise  the  main  intention  of  his  coining  over,  ho  .ooucJicd 
tlie  real  objects  of  his  presence  in  England  under  the  pcetence  of 
stu(|pring  physic;  and,  accordingly,  after  many  anatomical . dis- 
sections, proceeded,  after  the  prevalent  manner  of  st^djj  "to 
the  consideration  of  simples."  Cowley  fornislicid  I^imseif  mth 
tlie  requisite  books,  aud  retired,  into  a  froit^l  pmL*t,  q£  lSj^%r 
*^  where  every  field  and  wood  might  show  him  .the  real..%iuof$ 
of  those  plants  of  which  he  had  read.** 

Our  favourite  edition  of  Cowley's  poetry. is,  a  minutq  four 
volume  one, — "  Edinburg :  At  the  Apollo  press,  by  ^elMartinSj 
1777." — Trifles  in  a  trifling  form!  But  concerning  who  the 
Martiijs  were,  and  what  was  the  Apollo  pr^ss,  and  wherefore 
ISdinburg  should  so  be  spelled  on  the  spot  in.  1777,  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  informed.  The  Martins,  inspired  no  doubt  by 
**  Apollo,"  proclaim  their  intention  "to  print  eti^ure^  withqpt 
abstraction  or  mutilation  of  poems  or  parta  of  poems,:— ?a  solemn 
form  of  prospectus,  and  likely  taken  irom  tbe  oath  of  ai^mraiioTi 
of  those  days  against  the  Pope,  the  Evil  One,  and  theJEVetein-i 
dcr !)  the  whole  orimnal  pieces  in  English  of  sudi-  of  the  poetft 
whose  works  claimed  the  merit  of  a  place  in  their  extensive  uivt 
dertaking."  As  there  never  has  been  any  lack  of  poets  with 
merit  enough  to  claim  any  thing  or  any  place^  we  beliisve  the 
Messrs.  Martins'*  hands  would  in  their  time  bo:  prettgr  fnl], '  If 
all  their  series  were  as  diminutive  as  their  "  Cowley^*  toey  Wl9f|iI4- 
soon  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  volumes.  This  small  siae:fie)e»BS 
to  have  been  quite  the  mode  then  in  publication,  esp^ci|dl;  m 
reprints; — and,  for  years  before  and  after,  instead  oiF  the \great 
foBos  and  thick  quartos  of  the  seventeentb  centurf^/fre  navd 
everything  in  pocket  volumes,  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pil» 
gnmage  clown  to  Mrs.  Behn's  novels !  May  wo  not,  however, 
read  something  of  the  progress  of  intellect  in  this  dear  littkr  feijy^ i 
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like  form  of  current  literature  ?  It  si>eaks  both  of  hooks  beoom^ 
ing  more  familiar  to  men  and  men  with  books.  They  are  find- 
ing their  way  from  the  shelf  into  the  pocket ;  the  companions  of 
the  closet  are  accompanying  the  solitary  student  on  his  rambles, 
in  his  walks,  or  into  the  social  circle  itself,  there  to  diffuse  new 
feelings  and  awaken  new  notions  and  desires.  The  best  way  tO 
spoil  a  walk  is  said  to  be  to  take  an  interesting  book  as  a  com- 
panion. But  our  predecessors  of  the  last  century,  judging  from 
tlie  pocket  form  of  so  many  of  their  volumes,  must  hare  (Mored 
.more  for  tlie  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  book  than  for  th^ 
pleasures  of  the  stroll. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Sprat  that  the  Martins  liava 
.copied  their  Cowley.  The  bishop's  text  is  genemlly  allowed  to 
be  complete; — exclusive  of  the  "  Poetical  Blossomes"  so  repeat* 
edly  published  in  Cowley's  own  lifetime ;  and  of  the  satire  called 
the  "  Puritan  and  the  Papist,"  w^hich,  according  to  Johnaeoa, 
along  with  the  warmth  of  Cowley's  loyalty  and  the  elegance  of 
his  conversation,  gained  him  the  confidence  of  Lord  Falklandy 
and  of  those  who  attended  on  the  king — an  end  attained  by  the 
j)oet,  althougli  the  chief  means  alleged  have  both  been  ques- 
tioned, and  are  questionable.  This  satire  was  added  to  a  later 
edition  of  Cowley  than  Sprat's,  by  the  particular  direction  of 
Dr.  Johnson  himself.  The  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death, 
ascribed  to  Cowley  by  Mr.  Wood,  is  supposed  not  to  be  ex- 
tant, although  there  are  pieces  of  Cowley's  possessing  some  of  its 
features.  In  one  respect,  the  Martins'  edition  is  more  complete 
than  those  subsequently  published— more  copious  even  than  Dr. 
Sprat's  folio — and  this  is,  strangely  enough,  in  the  set  of  eh^ 
comiastic  verses,  of  which  Johnson's  text  is  of  course  entirely 
destitute,  under  the  head  of  Cowley,  although  Denham's  lines 
and  some  of  the  others  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Besides  flie 
Martins'  collection  outshines  the  Sprat  folio  in  presenting  te^ 
the  curious  reader  those  precious  productions  of  Cowley's  yoothr 
ful  muse,  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  which  the  author  says  hie 
>vrote  at  the  age  of  ten ;  and  "  Constantia  and  Philetus,"  which 
lie  says  he  wrote  at  that  of  twelve,  with  a  number  of  juvenile 
miscellanies,  not  included  in  Sprat,  because  frequently  printed 
apart,  during  Cowle/s  lifetime,  fix)m  the  age  of  fifteen  upwardf; 

Cowley's  Epistles,  addressed  to  the  Duke  and  Ducness  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Falkland,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  are 
stuffed  with  exaggerated  adulation,  though  written  in  a  moro 
than  ordinarily  direct  manner,  and  less  than  usually  emb»T^ 
I'assed  with  his  forcible  feebleness  and  extravagance  of  meta* 
phor.  The  fulsome  address  to  tlie  Royal  Society,  the  predic<p 
tions  of  philosophical  triumph  with  which  it  teems,  conthist 
se\rerely  with  the  actual  trifling  in  which  that  learned  bocbjr  of 


leacperim^tal  philosophers  indulged  at  the  era  of  U^  eslablffdiQ^eiit 
after  the  Bestorati(»i^  when  they  forwarded  to  Six  l^i^im^ 
Vematti^  in  Batavia^  certain  inquiries,  wfai<^  091U9  Wi^t^'^^iik 
might  as  well  have  been  answered  in  En^Uuid?  as,  ifer  insUu^, 
^  Qu.  8.  What  ground  there  may  be  6x  that  i;^tioo  <M)9Cf|l^ 
ing  horns  taking  root  and  growing  about  Goa  ?"  to  whidh  Siir 
Philiberto  replied,  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  been  in<^ting  a  passage 
in  Sir  Thomas  Brown'*s  Fsmdodosda^  ^  A.  inquin^g  about  this,  a 
friend  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  a  je^  p^  n|>on  the  Portih* 
guese,  because  the  women  of  Ooa  are  cooBted^ — ^none  of  the 
chastest.  The  tremendous  antagonism  of  Stubfoe  was  by  this 
eulogy  of  Cowley'^s  brought  down  on  the  poet  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  erudite  body,  and  we  may  S3a}»)0se  him  to  allude 
especially  to  Cowley,  when  he  boasts  that  "  he  had  never  com- 

Eared  Oliver  the  regicide  to  Moses,  and  his  son  to  Joshua,"  nor 
ad  ever  written  any  Pindaric  ode  ^*to  the  happy  memory  of  the 
renowned  Prince  Oliver,  Lord  Protector,"  nor  recommended 
^^  the  sacred  urn""  of  that  blessed  spirit  to  the  vaneraticm  of  po^* 
terity,  saying,— 

<<  His  fame,  like  men,  the  old^  it  doth  glow, 
Will  of  itself  turn  winter  too, 
Without  what  needless  iu:t  «an  do.^ 

DTsraeli  considers  the  lines  to  be  Sprat's.  We  stand  pledged  to 
their  being  Cowley's.  We.  suspect,  at  anv  rat^  ,they  will  be 
deemed  prophetic,  when  it  is  discovered  that  in  answer  to  the 
recent  inquiry, — Shall  Oliver  CrpmweB  have  a  national  statue  ? 
it  is  announced  that  he  willy  thoygb  ni)t>  ^ank^  amongst  the 
sovereigns  of  England. 

Cowley's  "  elegiac  poems'*  are  undoiA>te£y  ^beautiful.  He 
seems  to  have  been  eminendy  formed  for  fiiendstop,  and  to  have 
deeply  felt  its  loss.  His  elegies  are  ftdl  of  mpjunful  pathos. 
One  on  the  death  of  John  Littleton,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Thor- 
mas  Littleton,  drowned  in  the  attenxpt  »to  ^¥e  Jiis  younger 
brother,  reminds  .us^  but  ibp  its  brevity,  .of  Mjlton's  Lycidas. 
Another,  '^  On  the  death  of  xay  Jioving  &imi  foad  cousin,  Mr. 
Bichard  Clarke,  late  of  Li^Qoln'js  Ian/'  h^eatiaiefi  the  tenderest 
accents  of  generous  lamentation.  Of  Cowley's  muse  was  fire- 
quently  required  the  task  of  deploring  public  characters  as  well 
as  private  worth,  although  we  believe  that  both  JShP  patriotic  and 
the  personal  loss  mingled,  in  every  instance,  in  iJie  poet's  regrets* 
His  elegies  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  Sir  Anuiony 
Vandyke,  the  famous  painter,  Harvey,  Craahaw,  and  .the  S)arl 
of  Balcarras,  are  of  this  character,  ^nd  possess  a  dignity  superkxir 
to  the  general  quality  of  his  verse. 
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As  a  specimen  of  his  Latin  composition,  we  prefer  his  '^^  Bfft- 
taphium — vivi  Autoris,'*  his  epitaph  composed  on  himself  wmfe 
yet  living,  but  withdrawn  into  that  state  of  retirement  whMr, 
with  so  much  resignation,  he  sought  and  panted  after,  though 
always  associating  it  with  death : — 

"  Hie,  6  viator !  sub  lare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  est  conditus,  hie  jacct 
Defunctus  human!  laboris 
Sorte,  supervacuftque  vit^  ■  >  • 

Non  indecorri  pauperie  nitens 

Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otic, 

Vanoque  dilectis  popello  ' '' ' 

Divitiis  animosus  hostis :  '    '*" 

Fossis  ut  ilium  diccre  mortuum, 

En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  sufficit  I  , 

Excmpta  sit  curus,  viator, 

Terra  sit  ilia  brevis,  prccare. 

ITic  sparge  flores,  sparge  breves  rosas,  '  - 

Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  lloribus, 
Herbisque  o<loratis  corona 
Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem." 


"  Here,  passenger,  beneath  this  shed  | ' 

Lies  Cowley,  though  entombed  not  dead, 
Yet  freed  from  human  toil  and  strife, 
And  all  the  impertinence  of  life.  .>..., 

"  Who  in  his  poverty  is  neat, 
And  even  in  retirement  great. 
With  gold,  the  people's  idol,  he 
Holds  endless  war  and  enmity. 

"  Can  you  not  say  he  has  resigned  . 

His  breath— to  this  small  cell  confined  ? 

With  this  small  mansion  let  him  have  '  ' 

The  rest  and  silence  of  the  grave.  ■  •    ■ 

'■{■'    •]■■:. 
"  Strew  roses  here  as  on  his  hearse,  .    ,- 

And  reckon  this  his  funeral  verse  x  '   . 

With  wreaths  of  fragrant  herbs  adorn 

The  yet  surviving  poet's  urn." 

Cowley's  ^'  Planiariuni^  comprehends  six  books.  The  twofiWt 
of  the^e  treat  of  herbs,  in  a  style  of  verse  resembling  lii,  swei^ncs^ 
the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  rather  than  the  mdaclir  U'eoiv 


.g^  of  Virgil.    The  next  two  treat  of  flowers  in  various  mea* 
,fW^j  jimitated  in  some  instances  from  Catuljus,  but  more  espe- 
CP^Jiy  frpm  Horace's  odes,  epodes,  epistles,  and  speeches;  the 
it>valiist  treat  of  trees,  on  the  model  of  Virgil's  Georgic^.     The 
last  book  of  the  six  waxes  more  purely  imaginative  than  the 
others.     The  British  oak  is  made  to  preside  in  the  assembly  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  occasion  is  taken  to  introduce  the  his- 
tory of  the  contemporary  rebellion,  the  troubles  of  the  king,  the 
Restoration,  and  beginning  of  the  Dutch  wars.     Few«^)ersons 
would  think  now-a-days  of  resorting  to  Viigil's  Georgics  for  a 
practical  system  of  rural  economy.   Yet  the  Balian  traveller  finds 
pursued  to  this  day  the  very  methods  of  agriculture,  the  very 
management  of  bees,  the  very  culture  of  the  vine,  the  very  arbo- 
riculture of  Virgil,  throughout  the  sunny  vales  and  vine-clad 
steeps  of  lovely  Italy — irresistibly  recalling  at  every  step  the 
time-honom'ed  phrases  of  the  Mantuan  swain.  We  should  scarce- 
ly dare  to  bring  Cowley  to  this  experimentum  cmcis.    He  will  in- 
deed be  found  gently  displaying  rather  than  ostentatiously  para- 
ding such  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  plants,  of  diseases 
and  their  remedies,  as  the  state  of  general  science  in  his  day  ad- 
mitted.    His  chief  object,  however,  is  manifestly  to  deduce  occa- 
sion for  employing  his  talents  as  a  wit  and  a  poet  in  the  embel- 
Jishment  of  the  subject..  The  naturalist  may  nevertheless  perhaps 
•be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  habitats  of  the  plants  correctly 
intimated,  as  well  as  the  seasons  in  which  they  flow^er,  seed,  and 
decay,  and  moreover  their  several  figures  and  colom'ing.   But  we 
will  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  undertake  to  vouch  for  Cowley's  no- 
tions of  their  qualities,  noxious  or  beneficial,  and  indeed  would 
rather  "  wear  our  rue  with  a  difference"  from  his, 

Betonyj  the  first  plant  celebrated  in  this  poem,  is  described  as 
.|)eing  found — 

''  Where'er  red  streams  through  milky  meadows  glide," 

And,  in  allusion  to  its  influence  on  the  brain  as  a  purgative,  the 
poet  exclaims  : — 

*'  The  soul  commits  her  palace  to  my  care." 

The  idea  of  purging  the  brain  is  of  extreme  antiquity.  Car- 
neades  prepared  himself  for  his  contest  with  his  old  master  Zeno, 
.the  Stoic,  by  purging  his  head  with  white  hellebore,  "  lest  the  cor- 
rupt humours  of  his  stomach  might  disorder  his  brain."  And  in 
Ills  note— a  brief  one,  which  the  poet  adds  relative  to  each  plant 
« — ^but  ^^  not  for  ostentation  of  learning" — he  quotes  the  Italian 
proverb  "  he  has  as  many  virtues  as  betony,"  L  e,  innumerable 
jjrtuesl,    y 

'Tills  Jtikf  suffice  for  an  example  of  Cowley's  mode  of  treating 
•|K^^Vijl)jects  in  his  Plantarium  ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  favourable 
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one;  for  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  has  in  every  case 
Tbeen  able  to  farnish  his  translators  with  two  such  lines  as  we  hare 

Quoted,  or  to  fish  up  an  Italian  proverb  to  attest  the  virtues  of 
is  plants,  or  to  throw  but  hints  for  their  use  which  can  be  traced 
froni  the  earliest  and  most  itituitive  practices  of  men.  But  it  would 
astonish  many,  and  that  manv  mucn,  to  meet  in  the  pages  of  Cow- 
ley, which  they  are  so  little  likely  to  turn  over  in  search  of  physical 
facts,  siiatches  of  knowledge  too  confidently  regarded  as  jipper- 
taining'*to  modem  enlightenment.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  sup- 
posed that  this  truth  Was  clearly  announced  prior  to  the  days  of 
Gall  and  Sptirzheim  in  reference  to  the  brain : — 

"  Some  parts  the  palsy  oft  of  sense  deprives, 
And  motion,  (strange  effect !)  one  side  survives 
The  other " 

Not  only  are  the  medicinal  mtues  of  h^rbs  quaintly  discussied 
by  Cowley,  but  even  those  of  flowers  (book  lii.)  The  jtiice  of  the 
root  of  the  iris  or  fletir-de-lis,  for  instance,  takes  away  freckles; 
and  of  the  root  is  made  powder  of  Cyprus  or  orris  powder;  The 
peony  is  celebrated,  afterHomer,  who  says  that  Paean  cured  Pluto 
with  this  plant  when  wounded  by  Hercules.  With  the  rose,  we 
have,  of  course,  the  pretty  legend  of  its  having  been  reputed  to 
have  grown  white  only,  till  Venus,  running  after  Adonis,  scratch- 
ed her  legs  upon  its  thorns,  and  stained  the  flowers  red  with  her 
blood  1  The  maracot — Flos  passionis  Christi — pasrion  flower  or 
Virgiliari  climber,  was  called  passion-flower  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
pretended  to  find  in  it  all  the  instruments  of  ()ur  Lord's  Passion, 
'"  not  so  easily  discerned,*"  says  Cowley,  "  by  men  of  senses  not 
so  fine  as  they."  Cowley  naively  relates  tiie  birth  of  the  lily, 
"  Jupiter,  in  order  to  make  Hercules  immortal,  clapped  him  to 
Juno's  breasts,  while  she  was  asleep.  The  lusty  little  rogue 
sucked  so  hard,  that  too  great  a  gush  of  milk  coming  forth,  some 
spilt  upon  the  sky  which  made  the  galaxy  or  Milky  Way,  and 
out  of  some  which  fell  on  the  earth  arose  the  lily."  In  treating 
of  the  poppy,  we  are  reminded  of  the  antiquity  of  opium-eating, 
for  "  in  old  time  the  seed  of  the  white  poppy  parched  was  served 
up  as  a  desert." 

Quitting  the  Floral  regions,  we  enter  those  of  Pomona  to  find 
the  hazel  celebrated  as  the  substance  of  which  is  made  the  di- 
vining rod,  with  which  they  pretend  to  discover  mines.  We  are 
told  of  the  nativity  of  the  cherry  tree,  from  its  Latin  name  cera^ 
siusy  that  of  a  town  in  Cappadocia,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
into  Ital}!:  by  LucuUus,  an.  urb.  680.  The  catalogue  of  the  palm- 
tree's  virtues  may  well  have  seemed  formidable  to  the  medico- 
poetic  author  of  the  Plantarium,  since  he  reminds  us  that  Strabo 
relates  the  Babylonians  used  a  song  that  recited  360  benefits  of 
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the  palm  or  date  tree.  Nor  is  the  stozy  of  the  fig-tree  being  be- 
stowed)  according  to  Pausanias,  by  Ceres  upon  Fhytala%  who 
kindly  entertained  the  goddess,  forgotten,  . .  * 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  Cow- 
ley's "  Plantarium"  and  of  their  treatment  there.  Tt^ey  serve  at 
least  to  show  the  vast  stride  taken  'twixt  then  and  thk  in  medical 
science,  the  most  empirical  of  all  the  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  whilst  provoking  a  smile  at  the  semi-superstitioas  cre- 
dulity that  trusted  the  restoration  of  health  to  tM  "  culling  of 
simples;"  they,  perhaps,  provoke  a  query^  too,  re|pitliiLg  onr 
more  ingenious  practice  of  physic,  "  secundum  art«m/^----wEetlie]: 
its  principles  be  even  as  well  ascertained. 

The  "  Plantarium,"  as  a  poem,  is  destitute  neither  of  elegancet 
nor  invention,  although  the  obsolete  character  of  its  topics  de-* 
prives  it  of  present  toleration  and  future  popularity.  There  cau^ 
be  no  doubt  that,  witli  its  fund  of  felicitous  allusions  to  the  well** 
known  vegetation  of  the  old  world  by  comparison  w^ith  the  vase* 
table  marvels  of  the  new ;  with  its  numerous  and  striking  refer- 
ences to  the  leading  incidents  of  the  moment,  to  past  or  passing 
events,  such  as  the  concealment  of  King  Charles  in  the  Boyfu 
Oak ;  this  poem  must  have  been  the  favourite  of  its  age  and 
party.  Its  composition  in  Latin  offered  no  obstacle  to  its  success ; 
the  learned  as  yet  knew  little  but  through  this  medium;  and  for 
the  mere  English  reader,able  translators  had  been  found,by  whom 
it  was  rendered  into  English  verse  after  tliat  approved  fashion  of 
which  English  literature,  incited  by  "  Roscommon's  lays'*  began 
to  be  as  proud  as  of  original  vernacular  compositions : — 

"  When  France  had  breath'd  after  intestine  broils, 
And  peace  and  conquest  crown'd  her  foreign  toUs, 
Then  (cultivated  by  a  Royal  hand) 
Learning  grew  fast,  and  spread  and  blest  the  land  \ 
The  choicest  books  that  Rome  or  Grreece  haT^  known, 
Her  excellent  translators  made  their  ownt 
And  Europe  stiU  considerably  gains, 
Both  by  their  good  example  and  their  pains, 
From  hence  our  generous  emulation  came, 
AVe  undertook  and  we  perform'd  the  same ; 
But  now  we  shew  the  world  a  nobler  way, 
And  in  translated  verse  do  more  than  they, 
Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows 
With  sweetness  not  to  be  exprest  in  prose,'*  Ac.  A6; 

Itoscommon :  Essay  m  TtwibL  berse. 

The  freest  translator  of  Cowley's  Latin  was  Mrs.  Afra  or 
Aphara  Behn ;  but  Tate  was  the  more  exact ;  for  the  lady  some- 
times deviates  so  iar  from  the  original  text,  as  taput  in  a  word 
for  herself  in  the  capacity  of  tranmator,  <Hr,  a^  sb)Q  has  iV  '\  the 
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translatress  in  her  own  person  speaks.**  For  example,  apostro* 
phising  the  cypress,  she  had  better  have  held  her  tongue — par* 
ticulany  about  Sappho  ; — 

''  I,  by  a  double  right,  thy  bounties  claim 
Both  from  my  sex ;  and  in  Apollo's  name. 
Let  me  with  Sappho  and  Orinda  be, 
Oh!  ever  sacred  nine,  adorned  by  thee, 
And  ^ve  my  verses  immortality.'* 

f^ew  English  poets,  and,  indeed,  few  modern  ones,  have  ine*, 
rited  more  than  Cowley  the  honour  of  being  "  translated"  into 
their  native  tongue— an  honour  reserved  almost  exclusively  for 
those  whose  names  are  venerable  by  antiquity  as  well  as  sacred 
to  fame;  for  apart  from  all  the  hyperbolical  coUipHraents  of  his 
contemporaries,  few  have  so  successfully  ciaught'and  re-echoed 
the  spirit  of  the  classics.  Even  the  fastidious  Ebrd  Byrgm  recurs, 
long  after  Cowley  was  as  well  nigh  forgotten  as  possible,  to  his 
imitation  of  "  the  Old  Man  of  Verona*'— one  pf  Claudiairs  epi- 
grams:— ^The  story  of  Aglaiis  embraces  the  same  idea. 

"  Thy  good  old  man  whose  word  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in." 

Byron^s  Age  of  Bronze^  C.  ix. 

"  Claudian  s  famous  old  man  of  Verona,"  says  Byrccri,  "  ^  qui 
suburhium  nunquam  egres  susest!  The  Latin  verses  are  beauti- 
fully imitated  by  Cowley  :"— 

"  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  bound 
Within  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground : 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 
(Th'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 
From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  kno^vn, 
And  by  degrees^  sees  gently  bending  down 
With  natnral  propension  to  that  earth 
Which  both  preserved  his  life  and  gave  him  birth. 
Him  no  false  distant  lights  by  fortune  set 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get ; 
No  change  of  consuls  make  to  him  the  year, — 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar : 
The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  shews  ; 
Autumn  by  fruits  and  spring  by  flowers  he  knows : 
He  measures  time  by  landmarks,  and  lias  found 
For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground ; 
A  heighb'ring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees : 
H'as  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name. 

And  knows  it  like  the  Indies  but  by  fhme  :  . . 

Does  with  a  like  eoncernmeht  notice  take 
.     Of  theBedSeaandof  Bcnacus'Lako:  •. 


Thus  healtlL  and  strength  he  t'  a  third  i^o  ex^ojBg  .  . ,  > !  <  i  •.  <  ,j  •: . 
And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys.  .    j;  ;;jfi., 

About  the  spacious  world  letoUiers  roam^.  itj;^. . 

The  voyage  life  is  longest  made  at  home  !** 

This  elegant  version  is  almost  literal,  and  if  not  rendered  line 
for  line,  is  extended  to  only  thirty  lines  of  English  froni  twenty- 
two  of  Claudian's  Latin,  which,  for  convenience,  w«(  also, cite.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  that  Lord  Byrou  has  reversed  the  T^K^ning  of 
the  author,  and  shut  the  old  man  up  wWiin  the  town  wall  of  Ve- 
rona, instead  of  without  it : — 

"  Fehjf,  qui  patriis  aevum  transegit  in  agris,  .        '  * 

Ipsa  domus  puerum  quem  videt,  ipsa  senem ;  v^ 

.  Qui  baculo  nitens,  in  qua  reptavit  arena, 

Unius  numerat  secula  longa  casae. 
Illqm  nou  vario  traxit  fortuna  tumultu, 

Nee  bibit  ignotas  mobilis  hospes  aquas : 
JS^on  freta  mercator  tremuit,  Bon  clasfiic^i  miles, 

Non  rauci  lites  pertulit  ille  fori, 
Indocilis  rerum,  vicinae  nescius  urbis,  -*  \. 

Adspectu  fruitur  liberiore  poll.  _         :.  ^^ 

Frugibus  alternis  non  consule,  cpmputat  annum  ;    ,..  . 

Autumnum  pomis^  ver  sibi  flore  notat. 
Idem  condit  ager  soles,  idemque  reducit 

Metiturque  suo  rusticus  orbe  diem. 
Ingcntem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quercum, 

-^quaevumque  videt  consenuisse  nemus* 
Proxima  cui  nigris  Verona  remotur  Indis, 

Benacumque  putat  littora  rubra  lacum. 
Scd  tamen  indomitae  vires,  firmisque  lacertis 

^tas  robustum  tertia  cernit  avum. 
Erret  et  extremes  alter  scrutetur  Iberos. 

Plus  habet  hie  vitae,  plus  habet  ille  viae.'* 

The  celebinty  Cowley's  reading  of  this  passage ^obfaii^d  wa« 
doubtless  traditionary,  and  as  such  found  cotuitenailc6  with 
Byron,  who  recklessly  discloses  his  ignorance  of  its  merits.  Cow- 
ley's admiration  of  it  did  not  stop  short  at  a  ampte  translation/ 
As  already  hinted,  he  has  distinctly*  borrowed  it  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Plantarium,  in  the  story  of  Aglau«^  of  whidh  we 
have  already  presented  his  own  and  Tate's  Lnglish  translations. 
This  story  had  the  honour  of  being  celebl^ted  hy  the  most  judi- 
cious of  all  our  English  critics— Addison.  Cowley,  indeed,  must 
have  found  it  much  admired  ere  he  thought  of  separately  doing 
it  the  justice  of  translation.  Though  fallen  upon  evil  times— rthe 
spirit  of  political  machination  rather  than  its  tool— -we  cannot  sus-" 
pect  Cowley  of  being  soured  by  misfortune ;  but  look  lipon  him 
us  a  man  who  had  long  attempered  his  mind  to  the  opinHtnthat 
the  true  sphere  of  earthly  happiness  was  in  retireoient  &0m  the 
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turmoil  of  the  worlds  Thus  it  is^  that,  alive  to  the  evila  and  an- 
noyance that  surround  and  beset  us,  wo  fly  on  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination to  imparadise  our  hopes  in  a  visionary  future,  the 
scenery  of  which  is  as  widely  different  as  possible  from  that 
by  which  we  find  ourselves  surrounded.  Sujpposing  the  cast 
of  Cowle/s  mind  in  reality  not  moumfiil  whilst  he  was  habi- 
tually writing  in  disparagement  of  riches  and  splendour,  and  even 
twice  in  the  same  poem  calling  himself  "  the  melancholy  Cowley*^ 
— ^it  was  scarcely  possible,  save  with  those  to  whom  his  disposi- 
tion was  intimately  known,  to  determine  whether  the  lamentations 
,  of  his  ^'  complaint"  and  bis  "  destiny"  were  or  were  not  as  coun- 
terfeit as  the  passions,  simulated  in  his  '^  Mistress.'^  Thus  Sprat, 
his  intimate  friend  and  biographer,  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know 
%ohy  Cowley  called  himself  "  the  melancholy  Cowley."  Otway, 
who  knew  less  of  him,  includes  his  name  in  that  melancholy  ca- 
talogue of  unhappy  genius,  to  which  succeeding  writers  have  an- 
nex€ii  Otway's  own.  We  refer  to  a  singultu:  passage  in  tlie  pro- 
logue written  by  Otway  for  Nat  Lee's  "  Constantine  the  Great" 
— a  play  to  which  Dryden  wrote  the  epilogue : — "  Therefore," 
says  Otway : — 

"  Therefore  dll  you  who  have  male  issue  born 
Under  the  starving  sign  of  Capricorn, 
Prevent  the  malice  of  their  starg  in  time, 
And  warn  them  early  from  the  sin  of  rhyme, 
Tell  'em  how  Spenser  starved,  how  Cowley  moum'd, 
How  Butler's  faith  and  service  was  return'd." 

Mr.  D'Israeli  in  his  "  Calamities  of  Authors,"  with  his  usual 
lack  of  purpose,  sets  out  by  questioning  Cowley's  melancholy ; 
but,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect  he  would,  in  "  only  tracing  his 
(Cowley's)  literary  history  for  the  purpose  of  that  work,"  Le. 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  Calamities  of  Axcihors^  he  ended 
by  adducing  proo&  of  it.  He  has,  however,  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving a  letter  written  by  Cowley  in  the  ordmary  intercourse  of 
life,  in  opposition  to  the  extraordinary,  and  rather  unfortunate 
specimen  of  the  Poet's  correspondence  preserved  by  Johnson. 
D'IsraeU's  letter,  which  is  from  Astle's  collection,  is  a  cheerful 
one,  and  derives  no  small  portion  of  its  value  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  addr^ed  to  Evelyn,  the  gentle  author  of 
"  Sylva," — a  man  aft^r  Cowley's  own  heart.  It  is  a  note  of 
thanks  and  good  wishes  in  return  for  kindness  experienced,  from 
one  for  whom  the  writer  entertains  great  esteem  and  respect. 
It  speaks  of  such  kindness  manifested  m  this  instance  by  the  pre- 
sent of  seeds  for  culture — as  even  more  pleasant  than  the  sight  of 
Evelyn's  garden  in  May,  or  even  the  having  such  a  garden  as 
Evelyn's,  of  which  Cowley,  in  his  fine  fragment  "  The  Garden," 
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— a  fragment  bearing  all  the  marks  of  an  incipient  poem^  vakm^ 
ed  for  ftitnre  amplification — ^has  spoken  thus : — - 

^'  In  books  and  gardens  thou  has  phi^eed  lu^ht 
(Things  well  which  thou  dost  understand-^^ 
And  both  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand)  ^ 
Thy  noble  innocent  delight, 

And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 
Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet  i 
The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks. 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books." 

This  passage,  if  any  quotation  from  Cowley  €si»  b«  called  so, 
is  somewhat  hackneyed.  Eveljm's  eaMen  and  lady  awJ  done  no 
more  than  justice.  His  retreat  at  Saye's  Court,  Deptford,  was:  a 
beautiful  one.  His  lady  was  ihost  accomplished.  She  it  was 
who  designed  the  frohtispiece  to  his  version  of  Lticl^cis.  Hard- 
ly can  we  conceive  a  tone  of  discontent  llng^iiig  on  a  mind  thus 
habituated  like  Cowley's,  to  know  and  appreciate  Mich  scenei 
and  sources  of  felicity.     Concentrating  his  happineBi»  -  on  «k- 

f»ectations  essentially  moderate,  he  was,  of  all  men^  the  least 
ikely  to  be  at  heart  a  "  disappointed"  one.  -  "  The  Cont^laiiit^'* 
one  of  the  poems  most  frequently  cited  to  shew  ttie  Meterse,  haii 
certainly  been  dealt  with  unnistly  by  Johnson.  It  merits  nn^ 
"the  usual  fortune  of  complamts;"  and  how  it  can  be  said  to 
have  excited  "  more  contempt  than  pity^''  se^ms  inexplicable ; 
since,  notwithstanding  the  recurrence,  6nce  arid  again,  of  that 
expression  of  which  so  much  has  been  made-^*'  the  inelanchdy 
Cowley" — the  piece  is  manifestly  a  patient^  nay  pla^l,  iliemo- 
rial  to  the  court,  and  neither  an  expression  of  the  mttemeM  jof 
disappointment,  nor  the  heart-sickness  <tf  hope  def^^rve^.  : 

Cowley  was  probably  aware  of  having  aflbrded  JScop^  fi>r  cplirt 
disfavour.  An  anecdote  has  been  somewhere  iidied  ojp^  diat  th<d 
"  Ode  on  Brutus"  was  the  cause :  this  ode  is  sienaliied  by  swne 
striking  passages.    Here  is  one  that  ends  in  l^dbspert's  vein^^ 

"  HI  fate  assum'd  a  body  thee  f  fright, 
And  wrapt  itself  i*  th'  terrors  of  the  night ; 
«  rU  meet  thee  at  PhiHppi !'  said  the  sp'rit^  . 

*  111  meet  thee  there  !*  said'st  thou, 
With  such  a  voice  and  such  a  brow 
As  put  the  trembling  ghost  to  sudden  flight  | 
It  vanished  as  a  taper's  light 
Goes  out,  when  spirits  a{^)ear  in  si^t. 
One  would  have  thought  it  had  heard  the  morning  orow, 
Or  seen  her  well-appointed  star 
Come  marching  up  the  eastern  hill  afiff.** 

An  ode  on  the  subject  of  Bmtns,  written  in  tl^e  best  s^le  of  a 
court  poet,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  advance  bis  ferttme^ 
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iri  the  days  o£  Charles.  And,  it  has  been  observed,  that  tbo 
king  could  forgiye  Rochester  a  pasquinade,  but  not  C!owley:,a 
solemn  ode,  on  this  peculiar  topic.  Ihe  regicidal  name  of  Bru- 
tus could  not  but  have  been  obnoxious  at  court ;  and  there  is 
something  both  to  be  explained  in  the  motive  of  Cowley  for  ce- 
lebrating  such  a  name,  and  for  adopting  such  language  as  he 
chose  to  employ  on  the  occasion  : — 

"  Excellent  Brutus  ;  of  all  human  race 
The  best,  till  nature  was  improv'd  by  grace," 

«  «  «  «  ♦ 

"  Ingrateful  Brutus  do  they  call  ? 

Ingrateful  Caesar  who  would  Rome  enthrall?** 

***** 

" or  slain  it,  like  Caesar,  tho'  it  be 

A  conqueror  and  monarch  mightier  far  tlian  he." 

These  were  not  likely  to  be  palatable  couplets  at,  or  after  the 
Restoration.  If  any  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  this  ode  in  Cowley's  works,  to  the  ode  inscribed  to  Dr. 
Scarborough,  Cowley's  bail  when  jJaced  under  airest  by  tho 
usurping  authorities,  it  is  natural  to  surmise,  that,  written  during 
his  intimacy  with  Scarborough,  the  ode  on  Brutus  was  really,  as 
has  been  alleged,  a  sop  to  Cerberus — an  attempt  to  mollify  and 
appease  the  parties  into  whose  power  the  unhappy  poet  had  fal- 
len. D'Israeli  tells  us  an  anecaote  on  the  subject : — "  Cowley," 
says  he,  "  in  an  ode  had  commemorated  the  genius  of  Brutus, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  votary  of  liberty.  After  the  king's 
return,  when  Cowley  solicited  some  reward  for  his  sufferings  and 
3erv^ices  in  the  royal  cause,  the  chancellor  is  said  to  have  tumpd 
on  him  with  a  severe  countenance,  saying,  '  Mr.  Cowley,  your 
pardon  is  your  reward!'     The  veiy  source   whence  D'Israeli 

f  leaned  this  story,  viz.  a  book  intituled  ^  The  Judgment  of  Dr. 
*rideaux,  in  condemning  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  tlie 
conspirators,  as  a  most  villainous  act,  maintained,  1721,"  proves 
how  much  and  how  long  the  party  topic  of  Brutus  was  con- 
tested. 

If  Cowley,  through  the  accident  of  being  once  left  alone  in 
the  country,  with  nothing  to  recreate  or  amuse  him  but  a  copy 
of  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  earned,  as  Johnson  has  it,  the  glory  of 
giving  to  our  literature  "  tho  greater  as  VN-ell  as  the  lesser  Ode," 
he  was  certainly  more  unfortunate  in  his  Pindarics  than  in  any 
other  of  his  productions,  both  as  they  affected  contemporary 
advantage  and  posterior  renown.  We  have  reason,  in  fact,  to 
conclude,  that  while  "Brutus"  interfered  with,  restrained,  and 
retarded  that  hard-won  meed  of  Royal  bounty  finally  obtained 
f/^r  him  by  his  friends,  "Destiny"  and  the  "  Complaint'Mi,ave 
IjK^th  ibcen  employed  03  folsQ  m^^ici^  through  which  his  feelings 


hate  been  viewed  in  a  form  and  tone  distorted  from  thdmotifo 
purity  and  simpli<;ity.  Nor  was  it  long  ere^  eyettis'ttere  litb^ 
rary  compositions,  Oowley's  Pindarics  to0)led  headlong  fitnnAio 
pinnacle  on  which  the  partiality  of  his  immediate  admirers  had 
placed  tliem.  Sheffield,  the  eccentric  Duke  of  Buekitighani^ 
sbiria,  whose  "Essay  on  Poetry"  has  been  praised  by  SoscMi^ 
mon,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  has  recorded  the  opinion  OT-Gowlejfd 
Odes,  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  tlm  ISth  cei^tQry,  in  a 
poetical  passage,  which,  in  spite  of  En^ish  ^^tasnioAr,  is  not 
quite  destitute  either  of  point  or  periphrasis : 

"  A  higher  flight  and  of  a  happier  ibrce'  '      .  .    * 
Are  odes,  the  muses'  most  unruly  ferse,       '  -    -- 
That  bounds  so  fierce,  the  rider  bath.no  rest. 
But  foams  at  mouth,  and  snor^  like  one  possest  X 
The  poet  here  may  be  indieed  inspired—     '     '    ' 
AVith  fury  too  as  well  as  fancy  fired !       ■"      •> 
Cowley  might  boast  to  have  performed  thtsi  parl^       •       <  ^  ^ 
Had  he  with  natui-e  joined  the  rules  of  art.      •  ^    '  :  * 

But  ill  expression  gives  sometimes  allay  "•       - 

To  noble  thoughts,  whose  feme  will  ne'er  decay^  :    ' 

Though  all  appear  in  heat  and  fury  done ;  .  •  \ 

The  knguage  still  must  soft  and  easy  run.  '  i 

These  laws  may  sound  a  little  too  severe ;  .  '  ," 

But  judgment  yields,  and  fancy  governs  here,  -  w    ,  ;.. 

AVhich,  though  extravagant,  this  muse  allows,    '      " ' 
And  makes  the  work  much  easier  than  it  shews'.**  '^  ■  "'^ 

Sheffield:  Essa?/  on  Poefnj: 

"Widiout  some  account  of  CowleVs  attempted  enic^  the 
"Davideis,"  our  strictures  would  be  imperfect.  The  four 
books  of  this  work  are  the  fragments  of  a  design  intended,  after 
that  conventionality  in  the  epic,  which  lengtJicns  it  out  to 
twelve  books — similar  to  the  conventionality  in  tragedy,  which 
limits  it  to  five  acts — to  have  been  in  twelve  Ixxjks,  Cowley's 
explication  of  his  design,  and  apology  for  his  iindertakiti|j, 
embodied  in  a  preface  from  which  we  have  ali'esidj  quoted, 
embraces  much  that  is  ^^germain  to  the  matter,"  sind  ugain 
tempts  us  to  extract  a  piece  of  the  poet's  admirable  prose : — 

"I  now  come  to  the  last  part,  which  is  Davideis,  or  an  Heroical 
Poem  of  the  Troubles  of  David,  which  I  designed  into  twelve  bookie 
not  for  the  tribes'  sake,  but  ailer  the  pattern  of  our  masteri  Yirffl^ 
and  intended  to  close  all  with  that  most  poetical  rmd  excellent  elegjr 
of  David's  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan ;.  for  I  hf^  no  nuod  tq 
carry  him  quite  on  to  his  anointing  at  Hebron,  b^caus^  it  is  th^  coa? 
tom  of  heroic  poets  (as  we  see  by  the  e?:ample8  of  Homer  i^d  yii^I} 
whom  we  should  do  ill  to  forsake  to  imitate  others) ,  never  to  come  to 
the  full  end  of  their  story,  but  only  so  near  that  every  one  may  »eo 
it,  as  men  commonly  play  not  out  (be  gami&,  wten  U  is  evident  t&t 
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1lie7 Cftn'win  it,  btit  lajrdowB  tkeir  cards,  andfafee  tip  vfiM  Atef 
Imve  W6R.    This  I  say  v^as  the  whcde  Resign,  in  ^tch  then  9t9 
ma»f  nMe  and  fertile  arguments  behind ;  as,  the  barharous  cnuky 
ei  Baal  to  the  priests  at  Nob ;  the  several  iiighta  and  e^oapes  lof 
David,  aiid  his  manner  of  living  in  the  wilderness ;  the  funeral  of 
&ul ;  the  love  of  Abigail;  the  sacking  of  Ziglag ;  the  loss  and  re* 
covery  of  David  s  wives  from  the  Amalekites ;  the  witch  of  Endor ; 
the  war  with  the  Philisdnes ;  and  the  battle  of  Gilboa :  all  whidi  I 
meant  to  interweave,  upon  several  occasions,  with  the  most  Hluatrioos 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  embellish  with  the  most  remark** 
able  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  nations  before  or  st  that 
age.    But  I  have  had  neither  leisure  hitherto,  nor  have  appetite  at 
present,  to  finish  the  work,  nor  so  mudi  as  to  revise  that  part,  which 
is  done  with  that  care  which  I  resolved  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  which 
the  dignity  of  the  matter  well  deserves :  for  what  worthier  subject 
could  have  been  chosen,  among  all  the  treasuries  of  past  times,  than 
the  life  of  this  young  prince,  who,  from  so  small  beginnings,  through 
such  infinite  troubles  and  oppositions,  by  such  miraculous  virtues  and 
excellencies,  and  with  such  incomparable  variety  of  wonderful  actions 
and  accidents,  became  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the 
most  famous  thrcme  of  the  whole  earth  ?     Whom  should  a  poet  more 
justly  seek  to  honour  than  the  highest  person  who  ever  honoured  his 
profession  ?   Whom  a  Christian  poet,  rather  than  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  and  the  man  who  had  that  sacred  pre-eminence  above  all 
other  princes,  to  be  the  best  and  mightiest  of  that  royal  race  from 
whence  Christ  himself  according  to  ^e  fiesh,  disdained  not  to  de- 
scend ?     Wh^i  I  consider  this,  and  how  many  other  bright  and  mag- 
nificent subjects  of  the  like  nature  the  Holy  Scripture  afiTords  and 
pBofiers,  as  it  were,  to  poesy,  in  the  wise  managing  and  illustrating 
whereof  the  glory  of  God  Almighty  might  be  joined  with  the  singular 
utility  and  noblest  delight  of  mankind,  it  is  not  without  grief  and 
indignation  that  I  behold  that  divine  science  employing  all  her  in- 
exhaustible riches  of  wit  and  eloquence,  either  in  the  wicked  and 
beggarly  fiattery  of  great  persons,  or  the  unmanly  idolizing  of  foolii^ 
women,  or  the  wretched  afifectwtioa  of  scurril  laught^,  or  at  best,  on 
Ae  oon&sed  antiquated  dreams  of  senseless  fables  and  metxmorpkioaetiu 
Afiftongst  all  holy  and  consecrated  things  which  the  Devil  ever  stole, 
and  alienated  irom  the  s^rice  of  the  Deity,  as  altars,  temples,  sacri- 
fices, prayers,  and  the  like,  there  is  none  that  he  so  universally  and 
8<dely  usurped  as  poetry.     It  is  time  to  recover  it  out  of  the  tyrant's 
iisnds,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  is  the  &tber  of 
it    It  is  time  to  baptize  it  in  Jordan,  for  it  will  never  become  ^lean 
bj  bathing  in  the  water  of  Damascus.     There  wants,  methinks,  but 
ibe  conversion  of  that,  and  ^be  Jews,  for  the  aoc<»nplishment  of  the 
Idngdom  of  Christ :  and  as  men,  before  their  receiving  of  the  iiuth^ 
dp  not,  without  Hiome  carnal  reluctances,  apprehend  ^  bcuids  and 
fetters  of  it,  but  find  it  afterwards  to  be  the  truest  and  greatest  liberty, 
H  will  fare  no  otherwise  with  this  art  afW  the  regeneration  of  it ;  it 
yrOl  meet  with  wcmderful  variety  of  new,  more  beautiful,  And  more 


d#Ughtfiil  objects;  neither  Mrill  it  want  iQomf  hf  h^f^  totitmi  t0 
heaven.  There  is  not  so  great  a  lie  to  he  foaod  fai  aQjT  poe^  as  tll# 
vulgar  conceit  of  men^  that  lying  is  easential  iko  fded  poe^,  Wmm 
there  iiever  so  wholesome  nourishment  io  be  bad-  ^biil;,  alfs  I  it  hiM!B4i 
nothing  but  diseases)  out  of  those  boasted  feasia  ^of  }ofe  and  Wfl^ 
yet,  methinks  the  unalterable  continuaooe  of  liie  dial  sjiioidd  llifli4»  IW 
nauseate  it ;  £c>r  it  is  almost  imposfldUe  to  sarre  ap  mty  aev.dnii.^ 
thai;  kind;  they  are  all  but  the  cold  maats  of  liw  andaat^  neir^aataA 
and  new  set  forth.  I  do  not  at  all  wondmr  ih$t  Aie-^d  piM4»  MJMld» 
some  rich  crops  out  of  those  grounds ;  the  bairt  oti  Iba  aoii  «r%l  pot 
then  wrought  out  with  continual  tUlage:  bat  -whal  aaa  ^a  «l^pi0$ 
now,  who  come  a-gleaning,  not  a&^  the  firsl  laapesa^  font  after  ^ 
very  beggars  ?  Besides,  though  those  mad  stories  of  ibe  goda  and 
hafoes  seem  in  themselves  so  ridiculous,  yet  tfaiey  were  then  the  wbola 
body  (or  rather  cliaos)  of  the  theol<^  c^  thoss  times :  theyifeifi  b^ 
Itaved  by  all  but  a  few  philosophers,  and  perhaps  soma  aliheista,  itfid 
served  to  good  purpose  among  <the  vulgar  (as  ^tafid  thklgs  aa  tSa/^ 
are)  in  strengthening  the  auti^ority  of  laws  with  iha  tenofs  af  eoii«^ 
scieace,  and  expectation  of  certain  rawardsp  aiid  noavrndable  pottiAr 
ments.  There  was  no  other leligioo,  and  therefore  thatiwas.  b^tlv^ 
than  none  at  all:  but  to  os,  who  have  no  need  of  t2»#i9H«7|o  Hit  "fib^ 
deride  their  folly,  and  are  wearied  with  their  mpartiamiayf  tbaj 
ought  to  appear  no  better  arguments  Ibr.vetlie  thm  those  of  Hheaf 
worthy  successors,  the  Knights  errant  What  CSA  ire  inm^^fitd  Piaf^ 
proper  for  the  ornaments  of  mt  and  learning,  in  the  8t<»y  gf  Deuea)!^ 
than  in  that  of  Noah  1  Why  will  not  the  actions  of  Samscm  aiiS)|d 
as  plentiful  matter  as  the  labours  of  Hercules  9  Why  is  nol  Jepttii|>'a 
daughter  as  good  a  woman  as  Iphigenia  ?  and  the  friendship  of  I>avi4 
and  Jonathan  more  worthy  celebration  than  that,  of  Tliesepi  and 
PerithiHis  ?  Does  not  the  passage  of  Moses  and  the  loraelites  iaio 
the  Holy  Land  yield  incomparaUy  more  poetioal  variety  thaa  1i|e 
voyages  of  Ulysses  or  .^Bneas?  Ave  Uie  obeoletB  threadbaie  tales 
of  Thebes  and  Troy  half  so  stoned  with  greali,  beiaaiealy  and  sapov 
natural  actions  (since  verse  will  needs  find  W  mtfifce  ao^)  an  Aa  9M1 
of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of  David,  saii  divers  <0t)i^r8  %-  (^an  all  Uie 
transformations  of  the  gods  give  such  cc^ious  luii^ts  to  flourish  ^d 
expatiate  on,  as  the  true  mirades  of  Christ,  or  of.  hill  pxofAeta  fUf^ 
i^>06tles?  What  do  I  instance  in  these  §tw  pactieiilanif  A)l  4ha 
books  of  liie  Bible  are  eitlier  already  nost  aoasmhte  aad  oaitedi 
pieces  of  poesy,  or  are  the  best  nuutarials  in  the  world  lar  ik  3r<4 
thoi^  they  be  in  themselves  so  {mt^ii^  to  be  laada  xtse  of  jSnt  $km 
purpose,  none  but  a  good  artist  will  know  how  to  do  it :  fiflith^  mxta^ 
we  think  to  cut  and  polish  diamond  with  so  liUle  sldll  as  if e  d^ 
marble  ;  for,  if  any  man  design  to  comfxise  a  sacred  po^m,  by  ipiiljf 
turning  a  story  of  scripture,  like  Mr.  QuarWs,  or  sonpae  other  godljr 
matter,  like  Mr.  Hey  wood,  of  Angels,  into  rhyme,  he  is,  so  &r  Ipoi^ 
elevating  of  poesy,  that  he  only  abuses  diyimty.  In  brief,  lie  iriio 
can  write  a  profane  poem  weU,  may  write  a  divine  poem  better ;  but . 
be  who  can  do  that  but  iU,  wiU  do  this  much  wofse*    The  sacoe^^ 
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tility  of  invention,  the  same  wisdom  of  dis|iOsition,  the  same  judgment 
in  observance  of  decencies,  the  same  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution, 
the  same  modesty  and' majesty  of  number,  briefly,  the  same  kind  of 
habit  is  required  to  both ;  only  this  latter  allows  better  stuff,  and 
therefore  would  look  more  deformedly  if  ill-dressed  in  it.  I  am  far 
from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this  weighty  un- 
dertaking; but  sure  I  am  that  there  is  nothing  yiet  in  our  language 
(nor  perhaps  in  any)  that  is  in  any  degree  answeraWe  to  the  idea  that 
I  conceive  of  it ;  and  1  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this 
weak  and  imperfect  attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the 
courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons  who  may  be  better  able 
to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully." 

This  lengthened  extract  forms  of  itself  an  essay  of  no  small 
importance,  on  a  subject  which  yet  presses  upon  the  attention. of 
Christian  poets.  Strange  it  is,  that  in  the  English  language, 
tliere  should  yet  be  no  department  of  poetry  so  deficient !  For 
although  Milton's  sublime  poems  have  come,  through  the  criti- 
cisms of  Addison  and  his  successors,  to  be  so  imiversally  appre- 
ciated, the  machinery  employed  by  the  blind  bard  is  still  jfraught 
so  fully  with  the  classical  mythology,  that  his  poems  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  idea  of  the  purely  sacred  works  contemplated  by 
Cowley.  Should  lofty  anticipations  of  Cowley's  own  success  in 
sacred  epic  poetry  follow  upon  this  spirited  argument  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  the  Davideis,  we  fear,  must  be  acknowledged  to  offer  no- 
thing short  of  disappointment.  The  measures  are  heroic,  but 
the  least  stately  of  heroics.  Absurdly  enough  in  a  poem  pro- 
fessedly at  antipodes  with  the  profane  model,  while  there  seems 
no  other  reason  for  laying  out  the  incompleted  design  into  twelve 
books,  than  that  such  was  also  the  length  of  Virgil's  incompleted 
epic,  even  the  opening  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  "  Arma  virumque 
cano,"  has  proved  irresistible  to  Cowley,  who,  accordingly,  has 
miserably  paraphrased  it  in  the  first  line  of  the  Davideis : — 

"  /  sing  the  inan  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore.** 

Embarking  with  such  a  detenuined  lack  of  ori^nality,  Cow- 
ley was  still  the  school-boy  copying  closely  from  his  models,  and 
we  may  safely  predict,  that  even  had  he  prosecuted  this  design 
to  a  conclusion,  he  never  would  have  produced  a  standard  sa- 
cred poem.  The  Davideis  is  certainly  built  up  after  a  fashion  on 
a  mass  of  Scripture  references,  of  which  great  parade  is  made  at 
the  bottom  of  every  page ;  but  the  general  character  of  David 
could  not  well  be  realized  by  any  feeble  assemblage  of  minute 
touches,'  gathered  under  a  combined  anxiety  to  cram  the  exact 
verbiage  of  the  sacred  text,  or  rather  of  our  translation,  into  the 
monotony  of  the  heroic  limits,  and  to  patch  up  with  particles 
patiently  gleaned,  a  view  which  can  only  be  gained  by  gene- 
ralisation.   Although  incident  after  incident  in  the  Psalnnst's 
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career  is  thus  either  punctually  produced,'  or'  casually  supplfedi 
the  promised  interweaving  with  illustrious  Old  Testament  frt^)- 
ries,  where  done  at  all,  is  effected  by  the  artifice  of  pictures  ia  a 
series — ^the  most  digressive  form  in  which  they  could  be  intro- 
diuced.  The  embelfishment^  with  remarkable  Jewish  or  other 
antiquities,  we  cannot  trace  at  all,  unless  Cowley  intended  hia 
description  of  the  college  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and.bf  the  4seis^ 
mony  of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  new  momi,  to  pass 
current  for  such.  Yet  of  the  care  visibly  bestowed  upon  the 
work,  no  doubt  can  exist.  There  is  no  want  of  eare^  aithoti^ 
there  is  much  want  of  genius.  And  the  geni?ral  eflfect  lis  pam- 
fully  abortive.  The  paraphrases  given  of  sacred  hncs  might 
have  formed  an  exception  to  the  limping  mass  of  the  versificflh 
tion,  in  its  general  inferiority.  But  even  these  are  unworthy, 
the  genius  of  Cowley  as  a  paraphrast,  scholar,  and  translator* 
Some  of  the  lyrical  excursions,  too,  are  not  sacred,  but  essei^'*- 
tially  profane.  And  yet  it  must  have  been  this,  attempt  at  van 
epic  poem  which  procured  for  Cowley  the  distinction  ef  being 
censured  by  one  of  the  most  acute  metaphysiciaiis  of  his  own 
time.  Dr.  William  Coward,  in  his  Licentia  JPoeticOf  $^of^^  witli 
the  principal  ancient  and  modem  poets,  Hom^,  Yirgil,  Mit- 
ton,  and  Dryden.  ■,-. 

A  fuller  and  more  minute  criticism  of  the  Davideis  we  had 
prepared,  and  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present,  but  the  limits  as* 
signed  to  us  have  been  already  trespassed,  and  we  must  close. 

In  this  endeavour  to  define  and  illustrate  the  merits  of  Cow- 
ley, wo  are  actuated  by  the  desire  of  affording  a  more  tangible 
notion  of  what  is  attached  to  his  name  as  a  poet,  and  his  cha- 
racter  as  a  man,  than  we  can  suppose  the  recurrence  of  a  few 
occasional  quotations  from  his  works  or  his  peculiar  unubriqwA 
of  '*  the  melancholy  Cowley,"  to  supply  in  the  one  instance  or 
in  the  other.  Apart  from  his  metaphorical  conceits,  and  quaint 
fancies,  the  literary  attractions  of  his  pages  are  &mt  and  few ; 
and  whether  wo  are  to  smile  or  sigh  at  the  whini^sidi^  inis- 
taken  by  his  age  for  wit,  we  suspect  that  his  laboui^  are  seldom 
now  disturbed  in  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Capuletij.**  If,  how^er^ 
by  shewing  forth,  as  we  have  attempted  to  do,  in  simple  tennt' 
and  unadorned  expression,  the  value  proper  to  be  attached  ta'SftT 
name  not  yet  extinct  amongst  the  classics  of  English  literatttrO], 
our  pains  shall  spare  to  others  the  task  of  wading  throujgh  a  mass 
of  puerile  and  trashy  verse,  in  order  to  attain  some  estimate  rf' 
this  poet,  we  are  satisfied.  That  large  and  comprehensive  de- 
signs mingled  themselves  in  the  conceptions  of  Cpwler,  and  be- 
came lost  and  dissipated  only  through  the  humility  of  hb  powers- 
of  execution,  no  one  who  regards  him  as  the  originator  of  the 
English  Ode,  or  merely  as  the  projector  of  the  Sacred  Epic, 
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wonld  venture  to  deny.  His  immediate  friends  and  coiltempo* 
raries  would,  therefore,  perceive  in  Cowley's  pursuits,  traces  and 
indications  of  a  loftier  genius  than  is  recognised  by  us  in  the 
weak  flow  of  a  versification  then  considered  fine,  or  in  the  quaint- 
ness  of  conceit  then  regarded  as  excellent.  The  man  who 
shared  the  youthful  studies  of  Harvey,  and  could  exclaim^  rer 
verting  to  the  scenes  on  which  the  student's  midnight  lamp  shed 
its  radiance  in  early  days  :— * 

"  Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights ! 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  Spent  the  nights 
Till  the  Ledsean  stars,  so  fam'a  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above ; 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lust,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry ; 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine  !'* 

—this  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  promise.  And  surely  he  to 
whom  Evelyn  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize,  as  we  read  in 
his  published  correspondence,  for  having  written  in  favour  of  ac- 
tive life,  although  he  ^'  loved  and  lived  in  retirement,"  must 
have  obtained  more  than  ordinary  deference  from  the  leading 
spirits  of  his  age.  He  who  was  admitted  to  philosophize  with 
Hobbes,  and  to  praise  Vandyck,  must  have  stood  high  in  general 
estimation,  alike  for  learning  and  for  taste.  And  it  was  no 
common  poet  whom  the  most  influential  of  England's  nobles 
would  cause  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  betwixt 
Spenser  and  Milton.  But  for  all  this  the  date  of  Cowley  is  fled. 
The  very  beauties  discerned  in  him  now  are  half  divested  of  their 
value  from  an  archaic  form  of  expression,  which  is  neither  old 
enoufjh  to  be  forgiven,  nor  modem  enough  to  be  appreciated. 
And  if  this  poet  finds  readers  still,  they  will  be  solitary  explo^ 
rers  of  a  class  to  whom  an  old  poet  is  a  new  region  of  mteUect, 
where,  be  his  barrenness  never  so  bare,  and  his  bleakness  never 
so  forbidding,  some  delight  will  still  be  afforded  by  the  sensation 
of  roaming  at  large  and  ilone,  where  countless  pilgrims  have 
passed^  though  now  beheld  no  more. 
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This  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  a  very  delightfiil  book,  full  of 
truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and  beauty.  If  genius  may  be 
considered  (and  it  is  as  serviceable  a  definition  as  is  current) 
that  power  by  which  one  man  produces  for  the  use  or  the  plear 
sure  of  his  fellow  men,  somethmg  at  once  new  and  true,  then 
have  we  here  its  unmistakeable  and  inestimable  handiwork.  Let 
our  readers  take  our  word  for  it,  and  read  theso  volumes 
thoroughly,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  this  most 
original  thinker,  and  most  attractive  writer,  and  they  .will  find 
not  only  that  they  are  richer  in  true  knowledge,  and  quickened 
in  pure  and  heavenly  affections,  but  Aey  wm  open  tneir  eyes 
upon  a  new  world — walk  under  an  ampler  heaven,  and  breathe 
a  diviner  air.  There  are  few  things  more  delightfol  or  moro 
rare,  than  to  feel  such  a  kindling  up  of  the  whole  faculties  as  is 
produced  by  such  a  work  as  this ;  it  adds  a  "  precious  seeing 
to  the  eye," — makes  the  ear  more  quick  of  appraiension,  an(^ 
opening  our  whole  inner-man  to  a  new  discipline,  it  fills  us  with 
gratitude  as  well  as  admiration  towards  him  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  enjoyment.  And  what  is  more,  and  better  than  all 
this,  everywhere  throughout  this  work,  we  trace  evidences  of  a 
deep  reverence  and  godlv  fear — a  perpetual,  though  subdued 
acknowledgment  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  sum  and  substance^ 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  truth,  of  all  power,  of  all  good- 
ness, and  of  all  beauty. 

Not  the  least  valuable  effect  of  such  produdions  is  the  temper  of 
mind  into  which  they  put,  and  in  which  thev  leave  the  reftder-^ 
the  point  of  sight  to  wnich  they  lead  him  being  as  precious  as  the 
particular  sights  which  they  disclose,  so  that  he  finds,  in  the  nn« 
known  writer,  a  companion,  a  teacher,  a  friend,  who  makes  him 
a  sharer  in  his  own  strong  feelings  and  quick  thoughts — dhurries 
him  away  in  his  own  enthusiasm — opens  to  him  the  gate  Beauti- 
ful, and  shews  him  the  earth  and  every  common  sight  trans- 
figured before  him, — what  is  base,  and  personal,  and  evanescent^ 
yielding  to  what  is  eternal,  spiritual,  divine, — and  leaves  him  there 
more  than  delighted,  instructed,  strengthened,  ennobled  under 
the  sense  of  having  not  only  beheld  a  new  scene,  but  of  having 
held  communion  with  a  new  mind,  and  having  been  endow^ 
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for  a  time  with  the  keen  perception,  and  the  impetuous  emotion 
of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating  intelligence. 

We  can  have  no  stronger  or  more  lamentable  proof  of  the  low 
state  of  the  public  understandmg  and  taste,  as  regards  painting 
and  the  other  ideal  arts,  or  of  the  ignorance  that  prevails  as  to  their 
true  scope  and  excellence,  and  the  kind  of  faculties  required  for 
the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  their  productions,  than  in  the  recep- 
tion which  this  remarkable  book  has  met  with  from  what  is  call- 
ed the  literary  world.  The  larger  Reviews,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  have  taken  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  though  it  contains 
more  true  philosophy,  more  information  of  a  strictly  scientific 
kind,  more  original  tliought  and  exact  observation  of  nature, 
more  enlightened  and  serious  enthusiasm,  and  more  eloquent 
writing  tlian  it  would  be  easy  to  match,  not  merely  in  works  of 
its  own  class,  but  in  those  of  any  class  whatever.  It  gives  us  a 
new,  and  we  think,  the  only  true  theory  of  beauty  and  subli- 
mity— ^it  asserts  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  new  element  in 
landscape  painting,  placing  its  prince  upon  his  rightful  throne — 
it  unfolds  and  illustrates,  with  singular  force,  variety  and  beauty, 
the  laws  of  art — it  explains  and  enforces  the  true  nature  and 
specific  function  of  the  imagination,  with  the  precision  and 
fulness  of  one  having  authority, — and  all  this  delivered  in  lan- 
guage which,  for  purity  and  strength  and  native  richness, 
would  not  have  dishonoured  the  early  manhood  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, of  Edmund  Burke,  or  of  the  author's  own  favourite  Richard 
Hooker. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  periodicals  which  are  considered  to 
represent  the  literature  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  watch  over  thoir 
progress  and  interests,  almost  without  an  exception,  have  treated 
it  with  the  most  marked  injustice  and  the  most  shameful  deri- 
sion. We  rejoice,  in  spite  of  all  this  neglect  and  maltreatment^ 
that  it  is  finding  its  way  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
This  is  better  shown  by  the  first  volume  having  come  to  a  third 
edition,  than  by  any  the  most  elaborate  patronage  from  the 
press.  The  national  literature  is  in  this  case  a  good  index  to 
the  national  mind  and  feeling ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  such  productions  as  Charles  Lamb's  Essays  on  the 
Genius  of  Hogarth,  and  on  the  Barrenness  of  the  Imaginative 
Faculty  in  the  productions  of  Modern  Art* — Hazlitt's  works  on 


*  We  do  not  mean  tliat  our  literature  of  art  is  deficient  in,  mncli  loss  is  dcsti* 
tute  of,  many  excellent  treatises  on  the  art  of  painting,  or  the  history  and  value  of 
pictures,  as  commodities  to  be  bought  and  sold.  It  would  be  to  contradict  the 
practical  tendency  of  the  English  mind  in  all  its  multifarious  doings,   What  wc  refer 
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Art — ^those  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  his  brother  John^  should 
rarely  occur,  and  be  not  much  regarded,  and  little  understpod| 
when  they  do,  in  a  country  where  Hogarth  was  looked  upon  by 
tlie  majority  as  a  caricaturist  fully  as  coarse  as  clever — ^where 
Wilkie's  Distraining  for  Rent  could  get  no  piurchaser,  because 
it  was  an  unpleasant  subject — where,  to  this  day,  Turner  is 
better  known  as  being  unintelligible  and  untrue,  than  as  being 
more  truthful,  more  thoughtful,  than  any  painter  of  inanimate 
nature,  ancient  or  modem — ^where  Maclise  is  accounted  worthy 
to  illustrate  Shakspeare,  and  embody  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  as 
having  a  kindred  genius — ^and  where  it  was  reserved  to  a  few 
young  self-relying  unknown  Scottish  artists  to  purchase  Et^s 
three  pictures  of  Judith,*  the  Combat,  and  the  Lion-like  Man  of 


to,  is  the  want  of  a  true  philosophy^  of  a  central  idea  that  explains  eve 
and  satisfies  all  conditions,  and  displays  that  faculty  or  state  of  the  mind 
presides  over  the  soul  of  painting  both  in  the  artist  and  in  the  spectator.  Them 
is  more  of  this  to  be  got  in  Charies  Lamb's  two  essays^  mentioned  above,  tl^ui 
anywhere  else,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  some  of  Hazlitt*s  criticism,  though  he  wu 
neither  so  just,  so  simple,  so  penetrating,  nor  so  genial  a  thinker  as  poor  wohderftil 
exquisite  Elia.  Moreover,  himself  a  man  of  genius^  Lamb  knew  tlie  secrets  of  his 
brethren,  and  could  unlock  their  treasures  as  he  listed.  Witness  the  flashes  of  lis^ 
ning,  momentary,  but  searching  and  unforgettable,  which  he  throws  into  the  &ep 
places  of  Shakspeare,  of  Hogartii,  of  Marlow,  and  Ford  and  Webster,  and  on  some 
rare  occasions,  upon  more  sacred  depths.  He  sets  things  before  us  in  their  easeneey 
and  with  a  rapidity,  and,  it  may  be,  a  fitful  splendour,  that  fixes  our  attention^ 
tliat  astonishes  even  though  he  peevishly  stop  short,  and  bring  his  bright  thing  quick 
to  confusion,  like  that  same  lightning 

^  That  in  a  splben  unfolds  both  earth  and  heaven." 
There  is  one  living  writer,  whom  we  must  exempt  from  our  charge  of  ignorance  and 
indifference  as  to  the  nature  of  art;— this  is  that  most  entertaining  humouristy 
most  vigorous  writer,  and  most  thoroughly  humane  man,  Mr.  Thackeray,  better, 
known  as  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.  He  is  the  good  genius  of  the  incomparable 
^  Punch  ;"  his  wit  has  no  malice— his  mirth  no  folly.  He  is  himself  an  artialy 
and  his  pencil  often  conveys  to  the  eye  what  his  kindred  pen  cares  not  or  is  uik 
able  to  express.  But  wo  refer  at  present  specially  to  his  serious,  beautiful  criticlmHi 
upon  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  or  his  Parisian  Sketch-book,  and  to  several  notieea 
of  the  London  Exhibitions  in  Frazer's  Magazine.  They  are  slightlpr  don6,  but  in- 
dicate his  knowledge,  and  his  affection  for  all  that  is  true  and  gM>d  m  painting. 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  to  our  Scottish  Academy,  and  indeed 
to  the  intrepid  forethought  and  clear  judgment  of  four  or  five  of  its  members, 
almost  boys,  at  a  time  when  it  was  struggling  for  existence,  this  country  owes  the 
possession,  and  the  having  ready  access  at  all  times  to  the  noblest  series  of  pictures 
in  their  own  class,  and  that  one  of  the  highest,  that  have  appeared  [since  the  death 
of  Rubens.  Let  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  the  opportunity,  and  have  never 
availed  themselves  of  it,  step  into  the  gallery  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion,  and  stand  opposite,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  the  three  pi^ 
tures  of  the  story  of  Judith,  and  they  will  fully  agree  with  us.  We  hope  to  have 
another  and  ampler  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to  our  Royal  Scottish  Academy^ 
and  its  devoted  and  unquenchable  members,  and  justice  upon  those  who  have,  un* 
der  the  pretence  of  patronage  and*  support,  from  isome  motives,  to  us  uttierly  incon- 
ceivable, done  everything  that  craft  and  power,  and  unwearied  diligence  conld  do^ 
to  damage  the  internal  prosperity  and  the  public  influence'  and  honour  of  this  tnily 
National  Institution. 
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Moab,  at  a  price  wliich,  though  perilous  to  themselves,  was 
equally  disgraceful  to  the  public  who  had  disregarded  them, 
and  inadequate  to  the  deserving  of  their  gifted  producer. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  the  sub- 
stance of  these  volumes,  not  in  the  form  of  a  strict  analysis,  but 
tnote  in  that  of  a  copious  table  of  contents ;  for  so  continuously 
does  one  part  fit  into,  and  grow  out  of  what  precedes  it,  that 
any  summary  must  necessarily  give  an  imperfect  conception  of 
the  whole.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  in  which  he  ad- 
mits and  vindicates  his  direct  opposition  to  the  general  opinion, 
in  placing  Turner  and  other  modem  landscape  painters  above 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Claude,  Gaspar  Poussin,  Sal- 
vator  Kosa,  Canaletti,  Hobbima,  &c. ;  and,  after  separating 
those  painters  who  have  enjoyed  the  title  of  old  masters  from 
their  greater  predecessors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  specially 
excluding  Nicholas  Poussin  from  his  depreciation,  he  proceeds 
to  define  greatness  in  art : — 

"  Painting,  or  art  generally,  as  such,  with  all  its  technicalities,  diffi- 
culties, and  particular  ends,  is  nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive 
language,  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself  nothing. 
He  who  has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  the  whole  art  of 
painting,  that  is,  the  art  of  representing  any  natural  object  Mthfully, 
has  as  yet  only  learned  the  language  by  which  his  thoughts  are  to  be 
expressed.  He  has  done  just  as  much  towards  being  that  which  we 
ought  to  respect  as  a  great  painter,  as  a  man  who  has  learned  how  to 
express  himself  grammatically  and  melodiously  has  towards  being  a 
great  poet.  The  language  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  of  acquirement 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  possesses  more  power  of  de- 
lighting the  sense,  while  it  speaks  to  the  intellect,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, nothing  more  than  language,  and  all  those  excellences  which  are 
pecuhar  to  the  painter  as  such,  are  merely  what  rhythm,  melody,  pre- 
cision and  force  are  in  the  words  of  the  orator  and  the  poet, — necessary 
to  their  greatness,  but  not  the  tests  of  their  greatness.  It  is  not  by 
the  mode  of  representing  and  saying,  but  by  what  is  represented  and 
said,  that  the  respective  greatness  either  of  the  painter  or  the  writer 
is  to  be  finally  determined. 

"  Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should  call  a  man  a 
great  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and  force  in  the  language 
of  lines,  and  a  great  versifier,  as  he  excelled  in  precision  or  force  in 
the  language  of  words.  A  great  poet  would  then  be  a  term  strictly, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  sense  applicable  to  both,  if  warranted  by 
the  character  of  the  images  or  thoughts  which  each  in  their  respective 
languages  conveyed. 

^<  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  or  pictures  (I 
use  the  words  as  synonymous)  which  modern  times  have  seen ; — the 
*01d  Shepherd's  chief-mourner.'  Here  the  exquisite  execution  of 
the  glossy  and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright  sharp  touching  of  the 
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green  bough  beside  it,  the  clear  painting  of  the  wood  of  the  ooffln  and 
the  folds  of  the  blanket,  are  language — slanguage  clear  and  e^ressive 
in  the   highest  degree.      But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog's  breath 
against  the  wood,  the  convulsive  clinging  of  the  paws,  which  ha« 
dragged  the  blanket  off  the  trestle,  the  total  powerlessness  of  the  head 
laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon  its  folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of 
the  eye  in  its  utter  hopelessness,  the  rigidity  of  repose  which  marks 
that  there  has  been  no  motion  nor  change  in  the  trance  of  agony  sinoe 
the  last  blow  was  struck  on  the  coffin-lid,  the  quietness  and  gloom  of 
the   chamber,  the  spectacles  marking  ifie  place  where  the  Bible  was 
last  closed,   indicating  Jiow  lonely  has  been  the  life — how  ftnwtUched 
Hie  departure  of  him  who  is  now  laid  solitary  in  his  sleep ; — ^these  are 
all  thoughts — thoughts  by  which  the  picture  is  separated  at  once  frcMBj. 
hundi'eds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  painting  goes,  by  which  it 
ranks  as  a  work  of  high  art,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  neait 
imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  but  a9  thf 
Man  of  Mind."— Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

We  have  here  the  first  of  those  exquisite  descriptioiiB  of 
pictures  which  form  not  the  least  singular  and  delightful  part  of 
the  book.     He  illustrates  this  as  follows  : — 

^<  Most  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  for  instance,  excepting  always 
those  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt,  are  ostentatious  exhibi- 
tions of  the  artist's  power  of  speech,  the  clear  and  vigorous  elocatiou 
of  useless  and  senseless  words :  while  the  early  efforts  of  Cimabae  and 
Giotto  are  the  burning  messages  of  prophecy,  delivered  by  the  stam- 
mering lips  of  infants.  It  is  not  by  ranking  the  former  as  more  than 
mechanics,  or  the  latter  as  less  than  artists,  that  the  taste  of  the  mul- 
titude, always  awake  to  the  lowest  pleasures  which  art  can  bestow,  and 
blunt  to  the  highest,  is  to  be  formed  or  elevated.  It  must  be  the  par) 
of  the  judicious  critic  carefully  to  distinguish  what  is  language,  and 
what  is  thought,  and  to  rank  and  praise  pictures  chiefly  for  the  latter, 
considering  the  former  as  a  totally  inferior  excellence,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  compared  with  nor  weighed  against  thought  in  any  way  nor 
in  any  degree  whatsoever.  The  picture  which  has  the  nobler  and  more 
numerous  ideas,  however  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a  greater  and  a 
better  picture  than  that  which  has  the  less  noble  and  less  numerous 
ideas,  however  beautifully  expressed."— P.  9. 

He  thus  defines  the  greatest  picture  to  be  that  which  oonveys  to 
the  spectator  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas.  Thi* 
definition  renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  determine  what  kind  of 
ideas  can  be  received  from  art,  and  which  of  them  are  the 
greatest.  These  he  classifies  into,  1st,  Ideas  of  Power ;  2d,  of 
Imitation ;  3d,  of  Truth ;  4th,  of  Beauty ;  5th,  of  Relation,  in 
which  last;  he  includes  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  relations 
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perceived  in  the  product  of  art,  or  in  what  it  resembles  and  sug- 
gests. Wherever  power,  of  any  kind  or  degree,  Ijodily  or  mental, 
has  been  exerted,  the  marks  or  evidence  of  it  are  stamped  on  its 
results ;  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  lost  or  wastecl,  or  with- 
out record,  and  therefore,  whatever  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  power  bears  about  with  it  the  image  of  that  which  made  it, 
and  is,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  "  excellent,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "  beautiful, — "  useful," — "  good,"  as  signifying 
that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied  required  and  bears  evidence 
of  a  great  productive  power,  and  the  faculty  of  perceiving  what 
such  a  power  or  powers  are,  is  the  faculty  the  spectator  nas,  of 
perceivmg  excellence. 

The  chapter  on  Ideas  of  Imitation  is  full  of  original  and  most 
valuable  matter,  directed  against  the  most  prevSent  and  mis- 
chievous of  the  many  popular  fallacies  in  regard  to  the  kind 
of  meaning  to  be  put  into,  and  the  kind  of  pleasure  to  be 
extracted  from,  pictorial  art.  Ideas  of  imitation  act  by  pro- 
ducing the  simple  pleasure  of  surprise,  and  not  of  surprise  in 
its  higher  sense,  but  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that  excited 
by  jugglery  or  sleight  of  hand.  It  is  therefore  the  lowest  legi- 
timate source  of  pleasure  from  art,  if  it  be  legitimate.  This 
is  true  both  of  the  objects  and  of  the  feeling  produced  by  their 
imitation.  We  can  paint  a  cat  or  a  fiddle  so  that  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  reality,  but  we  cannot  so  imitate  the  ocean  or 
the  Alps.  We  can  mimic  fruit  but  not  a  tree,  flowers,  but  not 
a  pasture ;  finally,  imitation  is  contemptible,  because  it  is  easy, 
requiring  nothing  more  than  a  true  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  mo- 
derate industry,  and  yet,  with  the  common  people  especially,  this 
is  the  great  wonder  of  a  picture,  so  that  we  have  seen  them  more 
delighted  with  a  brass  pan  or  a  bunch  of  onions  in  one  of 
Wilkie's  pictures  than  impressed  by  his  fine  truthfulness  and  deep 
pathos, — -nis  perfect  story- telling  power.  It  is  the  lower  and  the 
easier  pleasure  of  the  two.* 


♦  Wo  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better  example  of  what  is  here  said  regarding 
imitation  than  in  two  pictures  which  many  of  them  must  have  seen, — Adam 
and  Eve,  by  Dubufe, — the  Temptation  and  Expulsion.  These  pictures  have  been 
seen  by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  and  women,  and  must  have  brought 
.  £30,000  to  their  owners.  Tl!ey  are  spoken  of  by  all  sorts  of  people  as  productions 
of  high  art,  as  full  of  beauty  and  moral  power,  and  yet,  as  from  the  known  we  may 
sometimes  infer  tlie  unknown,  especially  if  it  be  opposite, — from  the  false  the  true, 
we  would  give  as  a  help  to  any  one  desiring  to  have  an  idea  of  great  and  good 
painting,  to  think  of  it  as  the  reverse  of  this  Paradise  Lost  according  to  Dubufe. 
It  is  simply,  wo  hope,  to  the  cleverness  of  the  imitation,  and  the  power  of  the  mere 
subject,  owing  to  our  Bibles  and  Milton,  that  these  pictures  owe  their  singular 
success.    Of  ideas  of  any  kind  tliey  are  utterly  destitute.    Eve,  the  mother  of  man- 
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Ideas  of  Truth. — This  subject  now  expands  and  ascends.  Thitlijj^ 
as  applied  to  art,  signifies  the  faithful  statement,  either  to  the 
mind  or  senses,  of  any  fact  of  nature,  material  or  spiritual.  We 
can  only  give  a  short  extract  from  this  chapter : — 

"  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  of  ideas  of  truth, 
that  ideas  of  imitation  not  only  do  not  imply  their  presence,  but  even 
arc  inconsistent  with  it ;  and  that  pictures  which  imitate  so  as  to  de- 
ceive, are  never  true.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  the  proof  of  this ; 
at  present  we  have  only  to  insist  on  the  last  and  greatest  distinction 
between  ideas  of  truth  and  of  imitation — ^that  the  mind,  in  receiving  one 
of  the  former,  dwells  upon  its  own  conception  of  the  fact,  or  form,  or 
feeling  stated,  and  is  occupied  only  with  the  qualities  and  character  of 
that  fact  or  form,  considering  it  as  real  and  existing,  being  all  the 
while  totally  regardless  of  the  signs  or  symbols  by  which  the  notion  of 
it  has  been  conveyed.  These  signs  have  no  pretence,  nor  hypocrisy, 
nor  legerdemain  about  them ; — there  is  nothing  to  be  found  out,  or 
sifted,  or  surprised  in  them ; — they  bear  their  message  simply  and 


kind,  she  who  was  "  wisest,  virtnouscst,  discreetest,  beet,"  as  wdlas  ^  fiurest  of  her 
daughters,"  is,  if  she  can  rightly  be  called  any  thing,  an  awkward  imbeoile  {pri, 
with  a  very  white  skin  and  very  soft  blue  eyes. 

^  Adam,  <'  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom,"  is  either  a  showy  pemquier,  with 
his  hair  and  beard  well  cared  for,  or  moi'e  likely,  a  crack  dragoon,  eqiially  weU 
shaped  and  stupid,  and  who,  as  the  favourite  model  of  tlie  Parisian  artists,  has  atoodi 
or  lain,  or  moved,  in  all  conceivable  conditions,  as  every  conceivable  hero  in  history. 
Scripture,  mythology,  mediseval  romance,  and  that  most  singular  produet  of  the 
human  mind — the  French  drama.  He  is  represented  with  skin  distressingly  deai^ 
and  fingers  such  as  the  keeper  of  the  garden  was  not  likely  to  have,  sitting,  and 
turning  his  eyes  away  from  Eve,  and  looking  up  with  an  air  of  languid  surprise  and 
despair,  as  if  at  that  moment  he  had'heard  the  great  bell  of  the  Inttdiaei  tolling 
his  hour,  and  was  puzzled  a  good  deal  how  to  get  out  of  that  incoherent  paradbe^so 
as  to  reach  his  barracks  in  time.  The  Expulsion  is  better  in  this  re^eel^  thfti  it 
has  some  action,  which  is  always  interesting,  and  tho  drawing  is  really  better  iM^well 
as  more  showy,  but  it  is  just  as  destitute  of  ideas.  The  devil  we  cduld  not  make  oat 
at  first,  till  we  saw  him  apparently  hanging  and  burning  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
Byronic  grin  upon  his  face. 

And  one  million  and  a  half  of  people  have  seen  this  I  and  £30,iH)0,  or  more,  has 
been  spent !  Its  only  merit  is  in  its  being  a  successful  imitation  of  the  eoloar  of  the 
skin  and  the  form  of  a  man  and  woman,  who  are  not  so.mnch  naked  as  without  their 
clothes,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  rather  pictures — ^the  Temptatioo— (rf  a  wax 
model  of  Adam  and  Eve, — ^tho  Expulsion — of  two  statues  of  the  same,-  "We 
would  have  no  hesitation  as  to  our  taking  all  our  family,  wife  and  daughters,  to  see 
a  picture  of  this  subject,  when  it  comes  from  a  man  like-minded  mth  him  who 
>vrote  the  book  of  Genesis  or  the  Paradise  Lost.  But  we  protest  against  sadi  treat- 
ment of  such  a  subject.  No  man  has  a  right  to  publish,  and  no  publie  has  a  right 
to  reward,  such  a  production  to  such  an  extent  No  man  but  one  of  the-  highest 
imagination,  tho  purest  mind,  could  bring  before  the  world  an  Adam  or  an  Eve 
that  would  equal  the  idea  almost  every  person  of  sensibility  and  sense  has  Of  our 
great  parents,  either  from  our  Bibles,  or  from  Milton,  or  &om  our  instinctive 
thoughts  ;  and  when  he  did  treat  it,  he  would  put  forth  all  liis  power,  and  would 
conceal  and  suggest  much  that  he  would  despair  to  express. 
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clearly,  and  it  is  that  message  which  the  mind  takes  from  them  and 
dwells  upon,  regardless  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  delivered.  But 
(he  mind,  in  receiving  an  idea  of  imitation,  is  wholly  occupied  in 
finding  out  that  what  has  been  suggested  to  it  is  not  what  it  appear^ 
to  be  :  it  does  not  dwell  on  the  suggestion,  but  on  the  perception  that 
it  is  a  false  suggestion :  it  derives  its  pleasure,  not  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  truth,  but  from  the  discovery  of  a  falsehood." — ^P.  23. 

"  Ideas  of  Beauty, — Any  material  object  which  can  give  us  pleasure 
in  the  simple  contemplation  of  its  outward  qualities  without  any  direct 
and  definite  exertion  of  the  intellect,  I  call  in  some  way,  or  in  some 
degree,  beautiful.  Why  we  receive  pleasure  from  some  forms  and 
colours,  and  not  from  others,  is  no  more  to  be  asked  or  answered  than 
why  we  like  sugar  and  dislike  wormwood.  The  utmost  subtlety  of  in- 
vestigation will  only  lead  us  to  ultimate  instincts  and  principles  of 
human  nature,  for  which  no  further  reason  can  be  given  than  the 
simple  will  of  the  Deity  that  we  should  be  so  created.  We  may,  in- 
deed, perceive,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  His  nature,  that  we 
have  been  so  constructed  as,  when  in  a  healthy  and  cultivated  state  of 
mind,  to  derive  pleasure  from  whatever  things  are  illustrative  of  that 
nature ;  but  we  do  not  receive  pleasure  from  them  because  they  are 
illustrative  of  it,  nor  from  any  perception  that  they  are  illustrative  of 
it,  but  instinctively  and  necessarily,  as  we  derive  sensual  pleasure  from 
the  scent  of  a  rose.  On  these  primary  principles  of  our  nature,  educa^ 
tion  and  accident  operate  to  an  unlimited  extent;  they  may  be  culti* 
vated  or  checked,  directed  or  diverted,  gifted  by  right  guidance  with 
the  most  acute  and  faultless  sense,  or  subjected  by  neglect  to  every 
phase  of  error  and  disease.  He  who  has  followed  up  these  natural 
laws  of  aversion  and  desire,  rendering  them  more  and  more  authorita- 
tive by  constant  obedience,  so  as  to  derive  pleasure  always  from  that 
which  God  originally  intended  should  give  him  pleasure,  and  who  de- 
rives the  greatest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  from  any  given  object,  is  a 
man  of  taste. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  disputed  word.  Perfect  taste 
is  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  from  those 
material  sources  which  are  attraxitive  to  our  moral  nature  in  its  purity 
and  perfection.  He  who  receives  little  pleasure  from  these  sources, 
wants  taste ;  he  who  receives  pleasure  from  any  other  sources,  has 
false  or  bad  taste."— Pp.  25-26. 

Lastly,  Ideas  of  Relaiion, — This  term  is  used  rather  as  one  of 
conrenience  than  as  adequately  expressive  of  the  vast  class  of  ideas 
conveyable  by  art,  whien  are  the  subjects  of  distinct  intellectual 
perception. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  his  subject,  and  he  proceeds  to  divide 
his  work  into  three  parts.  The  first  (to  which  the  whole  of 
the  first  volume,  containing  upwards  of  400  large,  closely 
printed  pages,  is  devoted)  relates  to  Ideas  of  Trutn,  ajs  con- 
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veyable  by  art,  and  an  examination  of  the  relative  powers 
possessed  by  the  ancient  and  the  modem  painters^  of  rendering 
the  truth  of  nature.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  next  department  of  the  Ideas  of  Beauty ;  and  though  not  so 
entertaining  and  lively  as  the  first,  is  of  a  higher  character  in 
expression  and  thought,  suitable  to  its  higher  subject.  The  third 
volume,  yet  unpublished,  is  to  be  set  apart  to  the  Ideas  of  Bela-* 
tion.  We  shall  now  give  up  any  systematic  following  of  the 
author  through  the  first  volume,  and  give  a  selection  of  doctrinal 
and  descriptive  passages.  Speaking  of  the  so-called  grand  style 
in  landscape,  he  says : — 

"  There  is  but  one  grand  style  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  what* 
soever,  and  that  is  based  on  the  perfect  knowledge,  and  consists  ia 
the  simple,  unencumbered  rendering  of  the  specific  characters  of  the 
given  object,  be  it  man,  beast,  mountain,  or  flower ;  every  change,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  *  generalization,'  is  as  destructive  of  true  grandeur  as  it 
is  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  has  its  origin  either  in  powerless  indolence 
or  blind  audacity,  in  the  folly  which  forgets,  or  in  the  insolence  that 
desecrates,  works  which  it  is  the  pride  of  angels  to  know  and  their 
privilege  to  love." — "  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  generaHze  granite  and 
slate,  as  it  is  to  generalize  a  man  or  a  cow.  An  animal  must  either 
be  one  animal  or  another ;  it  cannot  be  a  general  animaL" — "  We 
may,  if  we  choose,  put  together  certain  monsters ;  but  they  must  still 
be  truly  man  truly  horse,  not  a  generalization  of  either  or  of  both,**-— 
"  There  is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may  be  said  to  be  father 
of  the  man.  In  many  arts  and  attainments,  the  first  and  the  last  stages 
of  progress,  the  infancy  and  the  consummation,  have  many  features  in 
common.  In  the  mere  child,  his  drawing  is  instinctive,  his  line  broken^ 
indistinct,  inadequate ;  as  he  advances,  it  is  firm,  severe,  decided.  In 
the  perfect  artist,  this  peremptory  severe  line  is  exchanged  for  a  light 
and  careless  stroke,  differing  only  from  those  of  his  childhood  by  the 
consummate  effect  ^vrought  out  by  the  apparently  inadequate  means. 
So  it  is  in  matters  of  opinion.  Our  first  and  our  last  coincide,  though 
on  different  grounds;  the  middle  stage  is  farther  irom  the  trutlu 
Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  in  its  feeble  fingen^  whkh  the  grai^  qf  manr* 
hood  would  destroy  or  lose,  and  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover  * 
Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  more  remarkable  than  in  the  opinion  we 
form  upon  the  subject  of  detail  in  art.  In^emts  in  judgment,  we  lool; 
for  specific  character  and  complete  finish ;  we  delight  in  the  plumage 
of  the  well-known  bird,  in  the  truly  drawn  and  coloured  familiar 
flower.  As  we  advance  in  our  judgment,  we  scorn  such  detail;  we 
look  for  impetuosity  of  execution  and  breadth  of  effect.  But  perfected 
in  judgment,  we  return  in  a  great  measure  to  our  early  feelings,  and 
thank  Raffaelle  for  the  shells  upon  his  sacred  beach,  and  for  the  deikaie 
stamens  of  the  flowers  beside  his  inspired  St,  Catherine,** 

How  true  and  beautiful  this  is !  - 
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The  following  is  the  reason  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  sketches 
give  often  greater  sensation  of  power  than  finished  works  : — '*  In 
all  art,  every  touch  in  effect  does  individually  less  in  proportion 
as  the  work  approaches  perfection.  The  first  five  chalk  touches 
bring  a  head  into  existence  out  of  nothing.  No  other  five  touches 
will  ever  do  as  much."  This,  he  shews,  is  trae  of  the  sensation 
of  power,  not  of  its  intellectual  perception,  which  is  cognizant  of 
higher  excellence ;  so  that  there  is  in  reality  greater  power  in 
the  completion  than  in  the  commencement.  "  Therefore,  in 
praising  pictures  for  ideas  of  power,  we  must  not  look  at  the 
keenest  sensation,  but  to  the  highest  estimate  of  the  whole  mind." 
He  defines  sublimity  as  being  found  wherever  anything  elevates 
the  mind,  wherein  it  contemplates  and  perceives  anything  above 
itself.  The  sublime  is  therefore  not  distinct  from  the  beautiful 
or  from  other  sources  of  pleasure  in  art ;  it  is  only  a  particular 
mode  and  manifestation  of  them ;  so  that  we  may  have  a  sublime 
beauty.  "  Burke  refers  sublimity  to  the  sense  of  self-presentation, 
and  gives,  as  an  instance,  death ;  and  there  are  few  things  so 
great  as  death ;  it  banishes  all  littleness  in  its  contemplation ;  it 
is  truly  sublime ;  but  it  is  not  so  by  reason  of  our  fear  of  it,  but 
by  our  contemplating  its  real  nature ;  not  from  an  instinctive 
shudder  and  struggle,  but  our  deliberate  measurement  of  the 
doom.  There  is  more  sublimity  in  the  words,  ^  though  after  this 
skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,' 
than  in  their  cry  of  terror  to  the  mountains,  '  fall  on  us,  and  to 
the  hills,  cover  us.'  '^ 

'  "  The  landscape  painter  must  always  have  two  great  and  dis- 
tinct ends — the  first  to  induce  in  the  spectatoi-^s  mind  the  faith- 
ful conception  of  any  natural  object, — the  second  to  guide  his 
mind  to  those  objects  more  worthy  of  its  contemplation,  and  to 
inform  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  these  were  re- 
garded by  the  artist  himself."  Some  painters  do  only  the  first — 
the  spectator  is  alone — "  the  artist  is  his  conveyance  not  hi^ 
companion,  his  horse  not  his  friend."  Turner,  above  all  other 
men,  fulfils  in  the  highest  degree  both  conditions.  We  wwo 
convinced  of  this  before,  but  our  author  has  given  us  the  reasons 
of  our  conviction,  and  given  us  ready  answers  to  all  who  ask  nsi 

We  shall  never  forget  our  dehght  when  we  saw  the  first  ex- 
cellent picture  of  this  great  master, — it  was  "  Palestrina."  It 
illustrated  perfectly  all  our  author  says — its  material  elements 
are  exact.  There  was  its  aiiy  fulness  and  freedom,  its  heaVen 
and  earth  making  one  imagery, — its  daylight,  its  sunlight,  itp 
magical  shadows^  Its  city  set  upon  a  hill,  the  houses  clin^g 
to  the  rocks  like  swallows'  nests — its  waters  murmuring  on  iTor 
ever,  moving  down  and  into  the  picture,  and  sending  up  their 
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faint  breath  Into  the  fragrant  air, — ^there  was  the  oblique  bfklg0 
matchlessly  drawn,  the  goats  browsing  heedless  in  difficult 
places ;  there  was,  in  a  word,  singular  truthfulness  to  nature 
out  there  was  somethinff  more — this  gave  us  the  shock  of  a  new 
delight.  It  gave  us  new  feelings,  new  thoughts,  a  new  and  a 
higher  notion  of  what  the  mind  of  man  can  put  into  and  bring 
out  of  landscape  painting — how  its  representative  and  suggestive 
truth  may  be  perfect,  forming  its  material  elements — ^itebody ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  superadded,  that  fine  sense 
of  the  indefinable  relation  of  the  visible,  world  to  mental  emotion^ 
which  is  its  essence  and  vivifying  soul.  The  painter  tells  us  not 
only  when  he  saw,  but  when  he  thought  and  felt.  We  cannot 
resist  giving  our  readers  the  following  description  of  the  **  Slave 
Ship" — perhaps  Turner's  master-piece : — 

"  But,  I  think,  the  noblest  sea  that  Turner  has  ever  painted,  and, 
if  80,  the  noblest  certainly  ever  painted  by  man,  is  that  of  the  Slave 
Ship,  the  chief  Academy  picture  of  the  Exhibition  of  1840.  It  is  a 
sunset  on  the  Atlantic,  after  prolonged  storm ;  but  the  storm  is  partiaOy 
lulled,  and  the  torn  and  streaming  rain-clouds  are  moving  in  scailet 
lines  to  lose  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  the  night.  The  whole  siHr&ce 
of  sea  included  in  the  picture  is  divided  into  two  ridges  of  enormoOB 
swell,  not  high,  nor  local,  but  a  low,  broad  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean, 
like  the  lifting  of  its  bosom  by  deep  drawn  breath  after  the  torture  of 
the  storm.  Between  these  two  ridges  the  fire  of  the  sunset  &lls  along 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an  awful  but  glorious  light,  the 
intense  and  lurid  splendour  which  bums  like  gold,  and  bathes  like 
blood.  Along  this  fiery  path  and  valley,  the  tossing  vraves  by  which 
the  swell  of  the  sea  is  restlessly  divided,  lift  themselves  in  dark,  in- 
definite, fantastic  forms,  each  casting  a  faint  and  ghastly  shadow  be- 
hind it  along  the  illumined  foam.  They  do  not  rise  everywhere,  but 
three  or  four  together  in  wild  groups,  fitfully  and  furiously,  as  tbe 
under  strength  of  the  swell  compels  or  permits  them ;  leaving  bctwceti 
them  treacherous  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water,  now  lighted  witb 
green  and  lamp-like  fire,  now  fiashing  back  the  gold  of  the  dedining 
sun,  now  fearfully  dyed  from  above  with  the  indistinguishable  imilges 
of  the  burning  clouds,  which  fall  upon  Uiem  in  fiakes  of  crimson  and 
scarlet,  and  give  to  the  reckless  waves  the  added  moUon  of  their  own 
fiery  fiying.  Purple  and  blue,  the  lurid  shadows  of  the  hollow  breaken 
are  cast  upon  the  mist  of  the  night,  which  gathers  cold  and  low,  ad- 
vancing like  the  shadow  of  death  upon  the  guilty  ship  as  it  labours 
amidst  the  lightning  of  the  sea,  its  thin  masts  written  upon  the  sky  in 
lines  of  blood,  girded  with  condemnation  in  that  fearful  hue  which 
signs  the  sky  with  horror,  and  mixes  its  flaming  flood  vrith  the  sun- 
light,— and  cast  far  along  the  desolate  heave  of  tiie  sepulchral  waves, 
incarnadines  the  multitudinous  sea." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  876-877. 

We  have  no  space  for  going  over  the  remaining  and  greater 
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portion  of  the  first  volume;  it  is,  as  we  have  already  m\A, 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  idea  of  truth  conveyable 
by  landscape  art ;  and  besides  containing  the  proofs  and  illus- 
tration by  example,  of  the  absence  or  falsification  of  much 
material  truth  by  Claude,  &c.,  and  of  the  presence  of  it  in 
modem  English  artists,  and  in  a  supreme  degree,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  in  a  sole  degree  by  Turner,  it  has  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  diflterent  elements  of  our  earth  and  hea- 
vens. Take  for  instance  this  account  of  the  ^neric  dif- 
ferences in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according  to  its  different 
geological  constitution : — ^^  The  level  marshes  and  rich  meadows 
of  the  tertiary,  the  rounded  swells  and  short  pasture  of  the 
chalks,  the  square-built  cliffs  and  cloven  dells  of  tne  lower  lime- 
stone, the  soaring  peaks  and  ridgy  precipices  of  the  primaries, 
have  nothing  in  common,  nothing  that  is  not  distinctive  and  un- 
communicable.  Their  very  atmospheres  are  different — their 
clouds  are  different — their  humours  of  storm  and  sunshine  are 
different — their  flowers,  animals,  streams  and  forests  are  differ- 
ent." There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  this  author  than 
that  he  retains  in  the  hurry  and  heat  of  the  keenest  argument, 
in  the  concentration  of  the  minutest  description,  in  the  utmost 
multiplicity  of  details,  his  power  of  preserving  the  unity  of  his 
subject,  keeping  it  before  him  as  a  whole,  and  his  immediate 
objects,  in  their  relation  to  it. 

If  he  gives  you  the  natural  history  of  the  Alpine  gentian,  he 
lets  you  Know,  somehow  or  other,  that  he  is  not  forgetting,  and 
that  you  ought  not  to  forget,  that  the  heavens  are  overhead  and 
the  earth  undenieath,  and  the  viewless  vital  air  everywhere. 
If  he  describes  with  a  minute  truthfulness  we  have  never  seen 
matched,  the  features  of  the  higher  clouds,  he  does  not  leave 
them  by  themselves,  he  gives  you  '^  the  broad  fields  of  the  sW," 
over  which  they  wander,  now  like  flocks  of  sheep,  now  lying 
motionless  like  ships  waiting  for  the  wind,  or  drifting  like  swift 
birds  before  it,,  now  kindled  up  by  the  setting  sun  and  pierced 
through  with  unimaginable  splendom*,  like  the  very  gales  x£ 
heaven ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  seems  never  to  forget,  thoa^  fa^ 
in  no  way  obtrudes,  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  and  in- 
finite loving-kindness  of  Him  who  knows  their  balancing!^'  mi4 
out  of  whose  treasures  they  come,  and  of  whose  feet  they  are  the 
dust.  So  that  as  his  great  and  avowed  object  is  to  show  how 
painting  may  shew  forth  His  glory,  he  in  doing  so  gains  the  same 
great  result. 

He  thus  divides  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  nature  into 
general  truths,  such  as  truth  of  tone — of  chiaroscuro — of  colour 
—of  space  as  dependent  both  on  the  focus  and  on  the  power  of 
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tlie  eye;  then  into  particular  truths,'— •truth  bfsldes^  coi]af)re- 
hending  those  of  the  open  sky — of  douds,  the  cirrus  or  hi^er 
clouds,  the  central,  and  the  lower  or  rain-cloud — ^truth  of  earth 
and  its  general  structure,  of  central  mountains,  of  inferior 
mountains,  of  the  foreground — truth  of  water,  of  the  sea,  df 
rivers,  of  water  as  moving,  agitated  or  calm — ^truth  of  vegeta- 
tion— of  foliage,  of  trees,  of  herbage — and  of  architectural  truth, 
with  his  reasons  for  not  entering  upon  its  discn»9ion.  All 
this  is  expounded  with  great  judgment,  untiring  patience,  urf- 
halting  enthusiasm,  and  intermixed  with  multitudes  of  descrip- 
tions of  landscapes,  which  are  themselves  pictured.  We  canndt 
omit  this  opportunity  in  connexion  with  Turner  and  the  general 
subject,  of  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  with  which' 
Mr.  Cadell  has  so  profusely  enriched  his  new  editions  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works,  with  renderings  by  Miller,  Goodall, 
Wallis,  and  others  of  our  best  landscape  engravers,  of  Turher^s 
magical  sketches.  He  has  done  more  in  this  way  to  advance  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  true  art  than  all  the  "  Art  Unions"  and 
"  Associations  for  promoting,"  &c.  have  done,  or  ever  will ;  while 
he  is  guiltless  of  the  heavy  and  certain  evils  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  art,  which  all  such  unnatural  and  self-sufficient  associations 
must,  in  our  opinion,  produce,  and  are  producing,  by  tending  to 
make  void  the  natural  law  of  reward  and  i)roduction — depreciat- 
ing what  is  truly  valuable,  and  encumbering  it  by  their  help, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  encouragement,  producing 
and  over-rating  and  over-rewarding  an  inferior— often  lalse — art, 
which  would  otherwise  have  either  not  existed,  or  been  left  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  its  desert ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
going  into  this  ill-understood  but  most  important  8ubjeot|  in  r^ 
ktion  to  art.* 


*  Theire  is  kh  edition  of  Seott^s  Poetical  Works  in  one  large  volnme,  oontalning 
Am  itn^nMHiom  of  thirty  or  more  of  Turner's  beet  eketehes,  and  w«  mty  in  it»  fbr 
•  guiMH^  Kp*  what  eontaiiM  more  to  satisfy  the  ej-e,  exercise  the  mind  and  the  aflbe- 
ti^M^  in-rstatioB  to  landseape,  than  all  tlie  large  engEravmgs  from  Qanda  or  Pons* 
sin,  or  Salvaior  Rosa,  we  have  ever  met  with.  This  and  **  FunQh"  have  done  inca)- 
enhible  good,  In  affording  to  thousands  true,  faithfbl,  vigoronsart— good  drawings  ex- 
pressioit — nature — witness  Doyle's  groups— his  children  atidniaideM^fais'dain^de«> 
vices— his  *'  quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles,"  his  pure  thongh  qvaint  taste,  hte 
drawing  which  reminds  one  of  Mulready  in  its  unassuming  force  and  truth— b^ 
tone  of  innocence, — all  these  are  to  our  minds  as  much  more  truly  the  work  of  ge- 
nius than  all  the  showy  ineffectual  illnstrations  of  Lalla  Hookh,  which  cost  the  pnb- 
lishei's  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  cost  the  buyer,  what  in  onr  case  wonld  be 
a  very  8upei*fluous  couple  of  guineas.  Wo  repeati  we  would  just  aa  much  rather  be 
llicliard  Doyle  than  any  one  such  high  artist,  as  we  would  rather  have  been  Bums, 
Cowper,  or  Collins,  and  have  written  «  Lines  on  a  Mouse,"  **  John  Gilpin,"  or  "  the 
Odo  U)  Evening,"  than  have  been  the  author  of  «  LalU  Rookb,"  »« Childe  Harold/* 
or  *<  FcstuB." 
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We  conclude  this  part  by  a  very  noble  passage  on  the  sky. 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about  the 
sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking 
to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is 
just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of 
her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material  or  essential  purpose 
than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their 
organization  ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as 
we  know,  be  answered,  if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great, 
ugly  black  rain  cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  everything 
well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a 
film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of  Uiis,  ther^ 
is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  produc- 
ing scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and 
working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intend- 
ed for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man,  wherever  placed, 
however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing 
for  him  constantly.  The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and 
known  but  by  few ;  it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in 
the  midst  of  them,  he  injures  them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to  feel 
them  if  he  be  always  with  them  ;  but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright,. as  it 
is,  it  is  not '  too  bright,  nor  good,  for  human  nature's  daily  food,  it  is 
fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and  exalting  of  the 
heart,  for  the  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross  Mid  dust. 
Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful,  never  the 
same  for  two  moments  together ;  almost  hmnan  in  its  passions,  almost 
spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to 
what  is  immortal  in  us,  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement 
or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal  is  essential.  And  yet  we  never  at* 
tend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do 
with  our  animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it  speaks  to 
us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the 
intention  of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  cover- 
ing vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed 
and  the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous 
accident,  too  common  and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  mon^ent  of 
watchfuhiess,  or  a  glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of  utter 
idleness  and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource,  which  of 
its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  an- 
other, it  has  been  windy,  and  another,  it  has  been  warm.  Who,  among 
the  whole  chattering  crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipi- 
ces of  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the  honzon  at 
noon  yesterday  I  Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the 
south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and  mouldered 
away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  "Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds 
when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
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before  it  like  withered  leaves? It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued 

passap;es  of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  per- 
petual— that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is 
understood — things  which  the  angels  work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet 
vary  eternally,  which  are  never  wanting,  and  never  repeated,  which 
are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found  but  its  once ;  it  is  through 
these  that  the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of 
beauty  given.  These  are  what  the  artist  of  highest  aim  must  study ; 
it  is  these,  by  the  combination  of  which  his  ideal  is  to  be  created ; 
these,  of  which  so  little  notice  is  ordinarily  taken  by  common  obser- 
vers, that  I  fully  believe,  little  as  people  in  general  are  concerned  with 
art,  more  of  their  ideas  of  sky  are  derived  from  pictures  than  from 
reality,  and  that  if  we  could  examine  the  conception  formed  in  the 
minds  of  most  educated  persons  when  we  talk  of  clouds,  it  would  fre- 
quently be  found  composed  of  fragments  of  blue  and  white  reminis- 
cences of  the  old  masters." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 203. 

"  And  if  you  look  intensely  at  the  pure  blue  of  a  serene  sky,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  variety  and  fulness  in  its  veiy  repose.  It  is 
not  flat  dead  colour,  but  a  deep,  quivering,  transparent  body  of  pene- 
trable air,  in  which  you  trace  or  imagine  short,  falling  spots  of  de- 
ceiving light,  and  dim  shades,  faint,  veiled  vestiges  of  dark  vapour ; 
and  it  is  this  trembling  transparency  which  our  great  modem  master 
Las  especially  aimed  at  and  given.  His  blue  is  never  laid  oil  in 
smooth  coats,  but  in  breaking,  mingling,  melting  hues,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  which,  cut  ofl*  from  all  the  rest  of  the  picture,  is  still  spa- 
cious, still  infinite  and  immeasurable  in  depth.  It  is  a  painting  of  the 
air,  something  into  which  you  can  see,  through  the  pai'ts  which  are 
near  you,  into  those  which  are  far  off;  something  which  has  no  sur- 
face, and  through  wliich  we  can  plunge  far  and  farther,  and  without 
stay  or  end,  into  the  profundity  of  space  ;  — whereas,  witli  all  the  old 
landscape  painters,  except  Claude,  you  may  indeed  go  a  long  way 
before  you  come  to  the  sky,  but  you  will  strike  hard  against  it  at  last. 
A  perfectly  genuine  and  untouched  sky  of  Claude  is  indeed  most  per- 
fect, and  beyond  praise,  in  all  qualities  of  air ;  though  even  with  him, 
I  often  feel  rather  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  air  between  me 
and  the  firmament,  than  that  the  firmament  itself  is  only  air." — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  204,  205. 

The  following  advice  to  young  artists  is  much  wanted  in  out 
days : — 

"  From  young  artists,  in  landscape,  nothing  ought  to  be  tolerated 
but  simple  bona  fide  imitation,  of  nature. — ^They  have  no  business  to 
ape  the  execution  of  masters,— to  utter  weak  and  disjointed  repetitions 
of  other  men's  words,  and  mimick  the  gestures  of  the  preacher,  with- 
out understanding  his  meaning  or  sharing  in  his  emotions.  We  do 
not  want  their  crude  ideas  of  composition,  their  unformed  conceptions 
(tf  the  Beautiful,  their  unsystematized  experiments  upon  the  Sublime. 
We  scorn  their  velocity;  for  it  is  without  direction:  we  reject  their  deci- 
sion ;  for  it  is  without  grounds  :  we  contemn  their  composition ;  we  re- 
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probate  their  choice;  for  it  is  wiUiout  comparison. — Their  duty  is 
neither  to  choose,  nor  compose,  nor  imagine,  nor  experimentalize ;  but 
to  be  humble  and  earnest  in  following  the  steps  of  Nature,  and  tracing 
the  finger  of  God.  Nothing  is  so  had  a  symptom^  in  the  work  of  young  arti$is, 
as  too  much  dexterity  of  handling ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  satisfied  ivith 
their  work,  and  have  tried  to  do  nothing  more  than  they  were  able  to  do. 
Their  woi-k  should  bd  full  of  failures  ;  for  these  are  the  signs  of  feflTorts. 
They  should  keep  to  quiet  colours — gteys  and  bro^vns  ;  and,  making 
the  early  works  of  Turner  their  example,  as  his  latest  are  to  be  their 
object  of  emulation,  should  go  to  Nature  in  all  singleness  of  hefart, 
and  walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other  thouglAs 
but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning,  and  remember  her  initnic- 
tion 

"  Among  our  greater  artists,  the  chief  want,  at  the  present  day,  is 
that  of  solemnity^  and  definite  purpose.  We  have  too  much  picture- 
manufacturing,  too  much  making  up  of  lay  figures  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  foliage,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sky,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  water, — a  little  bit  of  all  that  is  pretty,  a  little  sun,  and  a  little 
shade, — ^a  touch  of  pink,  and  a  touch  of  blue, — a  little  sentiment,  and 
a  little  sublimity,  and  a  little  humour,  and  a  little  antiquarianism, — 
all  very  neatly  associated  in  a  very  charming  picture,  but  not  work- 
ing together  for  a  definite  end." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  416,  417. 

"  Let  then  every  picture  be  painted  with  earnest  intentioh  of  impress- 
ing on  the  spectator  some  elevated  emotion,  and  exhibiting  to  hirti  sbihe 
one  particular,  but  exalted  beauty.  Let  a  real  subject  be  car6ftil!y 
selected,  in  itself  suggestive  of,  and  replete  with,  this  feeling  and  beau- 
ty ;  let  an  effect  of  light  and  colour  be  taken  which  may  harmonise 
with  both ;  and  a  sky,  not  invented,  but  recollected,  (in  fact,  all  so- 
called  invention  is  in  landscape  nothing  more  than  appropriate  recol- 
lection— ^good  in  proportion  as  it  is  distinct).  Then  let  the  details  of 
the  foreground  be  separately  studied,  especially  those  plants  which 
appear  peculiar  to  the  place :  if  any  one,  however  unimportant,  occurs 
there,  which  occurs  not  elsewhere,  it  should  occupy  a  prominent  po- 
sition ;  for  the  other  details,  the  highest  examples  of  the  ideal  forms 
or  characters  which  he  requires  are  to  be  selected  by  the  artist  frbm 
his  former  studies,  or  fresh  studies  made  expressly  for  the  ptitpdse, 
leaving  as  little  as  possible — nothing,  in  fact,  beyond  their  connec- 
tion and  arrangement — to  mei'e  imagination.  Finally,  when  his  pic- 
ture is  thus  perfectly  realized  in  all  its  parts,  let  hinl  dash  as  much 
of  it  out  as  he  likes ;  throw,  if  he  will,  mist  around  it — darkness — iov 
dazzling  and  confused  light — whatever,  in  fact,  impetuous  feeling  or 
vigorous  imagination  may  dictate  or  desire  ;  the  forms,  once  so  labo- 
riously realized,  will  come- out  whenever  they  do  occur  with  a  stai*t- 
ling  and  impressive  truth  which  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are 
veiled  will  enhance  rather  than  diminish ;  and  the  imagination, 
strengthened  by  discipline  and  fed  with  truth,  will  achieve  the  ut- 
most of  creation  that  is  possible  to  finite  mind." — ^^'^ol.  i.  pp.  418 — 
420. 
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We  may  be  allowed  to  bring  to  our  readers'  minds  three  pic- 
tures by  three  artists  who  agree  in  rendering  truthfully  both  the 
realities  of  nature,  and  the  moods  of  their  own  minds,  and  in 
manifesting  this  double  reality  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  an  in- 
telligent, and  (receptively  at  least)  imaginative  spectator,  so  ^ 
%o  inform  and  impress  him.  Take  one  of  Turner's  sketches  in  his 
Liber  Studiorum,  a  book  which,  for  truth  and  power,  a^d  the  very 
highest  imaginative  power,  must  be  compared,  not  with  fmv  other 
book  of  prints,  but.  with  such  word  pictures  as  you  find  in  Pa^nte^ 
in  Cowper,  or  in  Wordsworth,  or  in  Milton.  It  is  ^  dark  fore* 
ground  filled  with  gloom,  savage  and  wild  in  its  structure — a 
few  grim  heavy  trees  deepen  the  gloom — in  the  centre,  and  gt>- 
ing  out  into  the  illimitable  sky,  is  a  brief  irregular  bit  of  uie 
purest  radiance,  luminous,  but  far  off.  Thete  is  a  strange  look 
about  the  place,  it  is  '^  not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
that  threaten  the  profane."  You  look  more  keenly  into  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  foreground  sits  a  woman,  her  face  hidden,  het 
whole  form  settled  down  as  by  some  deep  sorrow ;  she  holds  up^ 
but  with  her  face  averted,  a  flaming  torcli — behind,  and  aroutiq 
her,  lie  stretched  out  seven  bodies  as  of  paen,  half  nftKed^  tod 
dimly  indicating  far  gone  decay :  at  their  feet  are  what  se^m  lil;^ 
crowns.  There  is  a  lion  seen  with  extended ,  tail  slinking  off| 
and  a  bittern  has  just  sprung  up  in  the  comer  firdm  a  re^y  jWol* 
The  waning  moon  is  lying  as  if  fainting  in  the  gr^  heay^tid. 
The  harvest  sheaves  stand  near  at  hand,  against  the  sky*     The 

t)icture  deepens  in  its  gloom.  The  torch  gives  more  of  its  fitliil 
ight  as  you  steadily  gaze.  What  is  all  this?  These  are  tifTo 
sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul,  who  "  fell  all  dev^n  tog^tt^, 
and  were  put  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  be^nnhog 
of  barley  harvest,"  And  she  who  sits  there  solitary  is  ^*  Kitpah, 
the  daughter  of  Aiah,  who  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  het 
upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest,  until  w$tfet 
dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  sufiered  neither,  th^  birdjl 
of  tne  air  to  rest  upon  them,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night.^ 
For  five  months  did  this  desolate  mother  watch  by  the  IkkU^  <9f 
her  sons  I  She  is  at  her  ceaseless  work,  mom,  noon,  anijl  txi^t 
incessantly.  How  your  heart  now  fills,  as  well  as  your  ey^  I  H0W 
you  realize  the  fact !  What  a  mcred  aignificQueis  it  ^ves  tQ.the 
place,  and  receives  from  it.  What  thoughts  it  awakens  I  Saul 
and  his  miserable  story,  David  and  his  lametitation,  the  mQun^ 
tains  of  Gilboa,  the  streets  of  Askelon.  The  king  of  bfeast^  slink- 
ing ofi^  once  more,  hungry,  angry,  and  afraid — finding  her  still 
there.  The  barley  sheaves,  indicating  by  a  touch  of  wonderful 
genius,  that  it  is  nearer  the  beginning  than  the  end  of  her  tilne, 
so  that  we  project  our  sympathy  forward  Upon  the  ftiture  months. 
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No  one  but  a  gteat  artist,  would  have  thought  of  this.  And:  thfit 
unfailing,  forlorn  woman — what  love! — that  only  lo^^e  which  If* 
whose  namie  and  nature  it  is  has  honoured  by  admitting  to- bife 
nearest,  though  at  an  infinite  distance  from  his  own.  Here  t^ 
have  a  scene  in  itself  impressive,  and  truthfiilly  rendered,  ^ettr 
riched,  and  sanctified  by  a  subject  of  the  highest  dignity,  and 
deepest  tenderness,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  ^^^ 

Many  may  say,  we  bring  out  much  that  is  not  in  k.  Ttlii 
may  be'  partly  true,  and  is  rather  to  that  extent  an  enhancement 
of  its  worth.  But  the  I'eal  truth  is,  that  there  is  all  this  iii  it,^if 
it  be  but  sought  for  and  received  in  simplicity  arid  revei^ilC!$*, 
The  miaterials  for  imagination  are  there — let  the  spect^tot  a^ 
prehend  them  in  the  hke  spirit  and  he  will  feel  all,  and  trio^ 
than  We  have  described.  Let  a  man  try  to  bring  ariytbiAj^^^t 
of  some  of  the  many  landscapes  we  see  in  our  exhibitiohB,  ddd 
he  may  be  strong  and  willing,  but  it  will  prove  too  hard  fer  hiift-'j 
it  IS  true  here  as  everywhere  else,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fity — ei^  p6rvOf 
parvum — ex  fahOy  faUum — ex  magnOy  magnum — ex  Deo  Optinti;^ 
MaximOy  maximum^  optimum^  divinum,  ^ 

Take  again  Mr.  Harvey's  Glen  of  the  Enterkin^  which  tddlt 
all  hearts  and  eyes  and  kept  them,  at  last  exhibition  of  thfe 
Scottish  Academy.  It  is  a  representation  of  a  deep,  up}sm4 
valley ;  its  truthfulness  is  so  absolute,  that  the  geologist  tovM 
tell  from  it  what  formation  was  under  that  grass.  The  sUft^ 
farmer  could  say  how  many  sheep  it  could  feed,  and  whdt 
breed  those  are  which  are  busy  nibbling  on  that  suriny 
slope.  The  botanist  could  tell  not  only  that  that  is  a  few*, 
but  that  it  is  the  Aspidium  Jiliv  mas ;  and  the  naturalist  kn6wjg 
that  that  water-wagtail  on  that  stone  is  the  Motadlla  yarelln.  !Po 
all  this  he  has  added  his  own  soul's  thoughts  and  feelings  wheii 
he  saw  and  when  he  painted  this  consummate  picture.  It  is  Ms 
idea  of  thie  place,  and,  like  all  realized  ideals,  it  has  first  crept 
into  his  stuay  of  imagination,  before  it  comes  into  the  eye  iatttl 
prospect  of  his  soul  or  of  ours.  We  feel  the  spirit  of  the  plac<6, 
its  gentleness,  its  unspeakable  seclusion .  The  one  shephet^d  with  his 
dog  far  up  on  the  hillside,  grey  and  steadfast,  as  any  stonej  adc^- 
ingthe  element  of  human  solitude,  which  intensifies  the  test.  'It 
were  worth  one's  while,  to  go  alone  to  that  glen,  to  feel  its  beattty, 
arid  to  know  something  of  what  is  meant  by  the  **  sleep  that  Is 
among  the  lonely  hills,"  and  to  feel,  moreover,  how  much  mot^ 
beautifiil,  how  much  more  full  of  life,  the  picture  is,  than  the 
reality,  unless  indeed  we  ha;ve  the  seeing  eye,  tJie  understanding 
heart,  aud  then  we  may  make  a  picture  to  ourselves.  ^ 

Finally,  take  that  sketch  by  David  Hill,  it  is  a  view  froin  hfs 
own  window  in  Inverleith  Row,  and  was  done  off  in  a  firie  freri^.y 
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of  ail  hour ;  it  has  exquisite  colour,  and  is  as  sweet  and  deep  in  its 
tonefi,  as  his  own  voice ;  but  what  is  it  ?  Look  and  you  will  see^ 
wait  and  you  will  feel.  There  is  nothing  of  earlih  to  be  seen  but  the 
tops  of  some  great  trees,  among  them  an  old  fir  with  its  cones  of  last 
year,  Lying  across  them,  and  giving  them  poweri  and  getting  for 
Itself  distance  and  freedom,  is  a  long  line  of  evening  sky  :  under  it 
and  above  it  clouds  of  unimaginable  colours.  Thebroad  sun  is  sink^* 
ingj  all  but  sunk  down  *'  in  his  tranquillity,"  and  in  that  lino  of 
light,  added  by  the  painter  [for  though  the  sea  wa&  not  visible  to  his 
eye,  he  wanted  it  to  be  there]  you  see  the  sea  I  and  on  it  is  the 
gentleness  of  the  upper  lieavens.  Here  we  have  a  scene  in 
itself  imaginative  to  all  minds  of  ordinaiy  sensibility,  made  more 
90  by  a  mind  of  higher  sensibility,  which  works  u^ider  an  exalted 
condition  of  its  whole  nature,  and  fixes  for  ever  upoQ  that  mere 
sketch,  the  strong  and  delicate  but  evanescent  feeliiigs  as  well 
as  sensations  of  that  hour. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  the  second  volame^  whidi 
though  about  one  third  in  size  is  as  to  alignment  and  general  in- 
terest fully  more  deserving  and  more  admissible  of  analysis  than 
the  first.  There  is  much  truth  in  it,  and  something  Jdew.  a9  well 
as  true,  not  in  the  way  of  any  absolute  new  theory,  but  in  cont- 
pi^ting  and  harmonizing  many  truths  into  one  systeip,  and  dieh 
mis^ng  many  errors.  The  alignment,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, of  this  volume,  is  Beauty,  as  art  in  all  its  functions  has 
to  deal  with  it.  It  discusses,  1st,  The  Theoretic  faculty  as  con- 
cerned with  the  pleasures,  the  accuracy  of  the  impressions  of 
sense ;  2d,  False  opinions  upon  beauty,  that  it  is  not  itself  but 
something  else,  truth,  usefulness,  association,  symmetry,  &Ci 
3d,  Beauty  as  typical  of  God's  attributes — his  Infinity — ^his 
Unity,  of  his  absolute  Eepose,  of  his  Justice^  of  his  Purity,  of  his 
moderation  as  the  type  of  government  by  law.  4th,  Of  vital 
beauty  as  relative,  as  genenc,  as  human.  This  brii^  him  to 
imagination  as  the  master  power  in  the  painter^,  iJbat  which 
makes  him  one,  or  rather  that  condition  of  his  wt^ole  nature 
which  makes  him  look  upon  all  nature,  and  feel.it:  11^  the 
eye  and  the  mind  of  a  painter,  and  gives  him  the  vision  And 
the  feculty.  This  chapter  we  could  have  wished  to  have  delayed 
ourselves  and  our  readers  over,  it  is  so  original,  so  good^  The 
audior  proves  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  he  has  lumself  the  power 
he  speaks  of,  and  knows  its  high  office.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  genius  and  imagination  and  invention  are  not  peculiar  in 
their  essence  to  men  like  Homer,  Milton,  Michael  Ajigelo,  Ho- 
garth, John  Bunyan,  or  Turner.  No  one  man  has  any  faculty 
which  any  other  man  has  not  at  least  the  rudiment  of,  md  it  is 
this  that  renders  it  possible  for  a  great  genius  to  make  knowli 
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any  of  his  thoughts,  his  peculiar  thoughts,  to  any  and  to  all  men  ^ 
and  what  we  would  wish  to  impress  on  our  readers  is,  that  they^ 
every  one  of  them,  have  some  imagination,  some  fency,  som^ 
reUsh  for  and  longing  after  the  beautiful,  the  tranquil,  the  clear ; 
they  had  the  first  two  in  childhood,  they  will  have  them  again  in  old 
age,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  cheered  ana  enlightened  by  the  others ; 
and  their  exercise,  in  this,  as  in  all  cognate  things,  will  increase^ 
and  rouse  into  conscious  action  and  enjoyment,  even  the  mini* 
mum  of  either.  The  people  among  whom  and  from  whom 
Shakspeare  rose,  are  capable,  so  to  speak,  or  may  be  made,  cap- 
able of  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  passage  in  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing^'  which  as 
an  example,  may  give  us  more  insight  into  the  mode  of  work* 
ing  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  than  all  our  philosophizing  and 
analysis.  It  seems  to  us  to  let  out  with  the  unconsciousness  and 
simplicity  of  a  child,  the  secret  mechanism,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  the  greatest  creative  mind  our  world  has  ever  seen.  In  itself 
it  hafi  no  recondite  meaning,  it  answers  fully  its  own  sweet 
purpose,  and  was,  we  daresay,  intended  by  its  author  for  that 
alone.  We  are  not  believers,  like  some  folks,  in  the  omniscience 
of  even  Shakespeare.  But,  like  many  things,  that  he  and  other 
wise  men  and  many  simple  children  say,  it  has  a  hidden  imiversal 
meaning,  which  it  is  quite  lawful  to  bring  out  of  it,  and  which 
may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  without  any  wrong  to  its  own  original 
beauty  and  fitness.  A  dew-drop  is  not  the  less  beautiful  that  it 
illustrates  in  its  structure  the  mighty  power  that  holds  the  world 
together,  and  by  which  the  most  ancient  heavens  are  fresh  and 
strong.  Here  is  the  passage.  The  Friar  speaking  of  Claudio, 
hearing  that  Hero  "  died  upon  his  word,"  says, — 

"  The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  Jife 
Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit — 
More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed." 

What  words!  what  thoughts  1  there  is  no  exhausting  their 
beauty,  their  unfathomable  tenderness.  We  have  here  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language,  the  imaginative  memory  of  the  be- 
loved dead,  rising  upon  the  mournful  past,  like  moonlight  upon 
midnight,  with  its  gleam,  its  shadow,  and  its  peace  supreme. 
This  is  its  simple  meaning — ^the  statement  of  a  truth,  the  utters 
ance  of  personal  feeling.  But  observe  its  recondite  abstract  sig- 
nificance— ^it  is  the  revelation  of  what  goes  on  in  the  depths  of 
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the  soul,  wlicn  tlic  dead  elements  of  what  once  was,  are  laid 
before  the  imagination,  and  so  breathed  upon  as  to  be  quickr 
ened  into  a  new  and  higher  life.  We  have  first  the  Idea  of  km: 
life — all  he  remembered  and  felt  of  her  gathered  into  one  vague 
shadowy  image,  not  any  one  look,  or  action,  or  time — ^then  the 
idea  of  her  life  creeps — is  in  before  he  is  aware,  and  SWEBTiiT 
creeps, — it  might  have  been  softly  or  gently,  but  it  is  the  addition 
of  affection  to  all  this— and  now  it  is  in  his  studj/  of  imaginO' 
tion — ^what  a  place !  fit  far  such  a  visitor.  What  ideas  came 
and  went  into  and  from  that  study  of  iraaffination  who  can 
tell?  We  know  some  of  them — Hamlet  and  Imc^jene — Lear 
and  Jessica — Mercutio — ^Macbeth  and  his  tremendous  wife*— 
Ophelia  with  her  fled  wits — Oberon  aud  Caliban — ^Titania  and 
Bottom,  with  all  his  crew — ^Launce  and  his  dog  Crab — Gori- 
olanus  and  his  mother — but  it  is  endless.  Then  out  comes 
the  Jde(Hy  more  particular,  more  questionable,  but  still  ideaL 
spiritual,  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life — ^tben  comes  the  dotfaizig 
upon,  on  the  mortal  putting  on  its  immortal,  spiritual  body-"— 
shaU  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habity\more  moving  d«- 
licaie — ^this  is  the  transfigming,  the  putting  on  strength,  the 
raiment  white  and  glistering — ^tnis  is  the  little  more  whicm  makes 
immortal  more  full  of  lif eyelid  all  this  submitted  to  the  eye  andproth 
peetofthe  soul.  This  is  what  is  expressed  by  Bacon  with  so  mudii 
depth  of  meaning,  and  in  such  majestic  and  mournful  words. 
We  give  the  passage  entire :  it  reveals  as  much  of  the  primak 
pie,  the  philosophy,  of  what  we  are  speaking  of,  as  thie  poet 
does  of  its  beginning  and  ending — its  natm^al  history,  if  we  majr 
so  call  it.  "  The  use  of  this  feigned  history,"  under  which  he 
includes  all  the  ideal  arts — "  the  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath 
been  to  give  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  on 
those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world 
being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul ;  by  reason  whereof  there 
is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more 
exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  true  history  hath  not 
in  its  acts  or  events  that  magnitude,  that  justness,  poesy  feigneth 
acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical,  and  endueth  them  with 
more  rareness,  so  as  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serveA  and  conr 
ferreth  to  magnanimity^  morality^  and  delectation*  And  thecBv 
fore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of  divine- 
ness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  tlie  mincL  by  submiUing  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  m.ind;  whereas  reason  doth 
buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature,  of  things" .  How 
true,  how  beautiful,  how  melancholy  this — ^proof  amonff  many 
others  that  wc  are  fallen,  and  that  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,  wlu<m 
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ill  Paradise  were  twi»  wsters,  soppoirting  and  glorifying ;  each 
the  tether,  dwelKng  4o(j«ether  in  nnityj  have  loftg  «go  ^rt»d  icom^ 
^hy,  aifm;  ^dfc  oiii?  serisfe  of  'beauty  ife  father  eket<A^d'i}^  iiegt^t 
than  ill  iPrurtioTi^i«  like  a  harp  all  tinstrmig/which  •whfefft  it  SiN^ 
sound  tells  ni6^  of  whsitis  lost  tTiain'pf  What  retiiaitis,  but  wfcd^ 
asserts  <;6ntinually  its  divitie  origin,  remferabers  its  augttst  $b6d6^ 
and  iiavin^  lost  one  Pata^ise,  will  never  be  satisfied  till  aiiottie^ 
beiregainea, .;.     '  [^'•^.  ,.  '*-,'/V  ^.y.'.'  ,.  '  .'     :\^[,--'ii 

We  are  Jiot  jupw^oii^  to  try  Qiuv^pren  upopif^  |fe>jr 

Theory , of  JB^^pty,,  ^(t^x, ,so,  many .  jma^^ters  hay^  &i}eiy)}\xi: ^^ 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  dispute  would  be  at  end,  ifp|t 
were  \i\}\  ajlpwed  at  oiw?%  that,  tb^re  a^ee  two  kiivi^  of  ifeeavity, 
that  therie.i*  a  ji^fia^ea^Jal  aixd  ipeci^saairy  element  of.  Jafoauty,  ai^ ^|>- 
other  which  is  accidental  and  relative — a  natural  sxidk  ^, ^ixjiU^l 
delightfulne$3  to  and  through  lie  ^eye,  audi.tbat.soin^^ipies-we 
seeXoth  togpther,  as  in  the  &c§  and  eyiBs  of  alpeautiml  aiul 
beloved  woman,;  and  moreover,  that,  there  is  nonpiorairws^a  foiT 
denying  either- the:  seuse  or  the  Amotion: 4)f  beauty^  beeause-evei^gf^ 
body  does  not  agree  about  the  land  t)r  measure  of  either  of  these 
qualitiesin  all  ODJects,  than  ther^ -is  in  affiriningthat  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  veracitj''  or  natural  afiectioh,  bw^use  the  Spartans 
commended  lying,  or  the  New  Zealanders  the  eating  irfone^s 
gt^uidmpther.  Why  .sJiould  the  eye, .  the  noblest,  the  am|)Jeety  the 
most  informing  of  all  our  senses^  be  deprived  of  its  own  spe^^  4^ 
light.  The  light  is  sweet,,  ^nd;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  fpr  the  eye 
to  behold  the.sim-r^aucl  why  when  the  ear  haa^und  ipr  infonu- 
ing,  and  music  for  delight— wheij  there  is  smell  and  odwr^  i^^e 
and  flavour,  and, evpn  tlie  touch  its  sense  of  ]:>lcasant  smootfaiieisis 
and.  softness-r-why  sliould  there  not  be  in  the  eye  at  {deasuire 
born  and  dying  with  the  sights  it  sees* — it  is  like  the  infinite 
loving  kindness  of  Hrai  who  made  the  trees  of  the  garden  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  as  well  as  good  for  food.  We  &ay  nothing  heire 
of  Relative  or  Assoteiative  Beauty,  thi^  has  never  beeit  ddiibtiSd 
either  in  its  ^fesenee  t>r  its  valuie.  It  is  as  much  larger  iii  lis 
range,  as  much  nobler  in  its  m^aniiig  and  us^s,  as  thfe  bei^vens 
aire  higher  than  the  earth,  or  as  tlie  soul  transcends  tHe  body. 
Tills,  too,  ^ves  bapk  to  material  beauty  more  than  it .  received- 
it  was  after  nia?^  was.xnjade  tWt  Qod  saw  and  be^ldeve^y  thipg 
was  v^ry  goodt    .    ,      :  ,.  .  .      •  .      / 

We  fi^all  now  giv^  some  few  ejctracts  almost  at^Tiandom :       , 

^^  To  assert'  thst  the  beautiful  is  the  true,  appea^rs,  at  first,  like  as- 
serting that  propositionB  arc  matter,  and  matter  f^ropoi^fions.  B«t 
giving!  the  b^st  and  most  i^ational  intej^pi^etation  we  can,  and  supposing 
the' holders  of  this  strange  position  to  mean  only  that  thifigs  are  beau- 
tiful which  appear  what  they  hideed  are,  and  «gly  which  appear  >what 
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they  are  not,  we  find  them  instantlj  contradicted  by-eacb  and'erery 
coaduaon  of  experience.  A  stone  looks  as  truly  a  stone  aft  a.f  Psb  ]pq)|S 
a  rose,  and  yet  is  not  so  beautiful ;  a  doQd  may  look  mora  lil^.  a  .^aftlif 
\\)fm  a  cloud,  and  be  the  more  beautiful  on  that: account  The  mitegei 
of  the  desert  is  £urer  than  its  sands ;  the  false  imfifg^.  of  the  \J^^^. 
heaven  fairer  than  the  sea.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  j^'/^ 
tenable  a  position  could  ever  have  .been  advanced ;  but  it  msgr,'  pei^- 
haps,  have  arisen  from  some  confusion  of  the  beauty  of  art  wiCh  Ae 
beauty  of  nature,  and  from  an  illogical  expansion  of  tbe'vcdry  oeif;U^ 
truth,  that  nothing  is  beautiful  in  art,  which,  professing  tb  bo  an  imi- 
tation, or  a  statement,  is  not  as  such  in  some  sort  true.'*— YoL  ii.  p. 
"28.  ^  ••■•    ^-   -^  •■■    ■'•■■'-■■ 

"In  the  conclusion  of  the  chapterofinfinityy  which  is  full  of«r- 
fistical  experience  as  well  as  tiie  highest  metttal  beauty,' oitsdtr 
theie  words': —  .        ;  • 

"  Farther  expressions  of  infinity  there  are  in  the  inysl^ry  ^f  natul^ 
and  m  some  measure  in  her  vastness,  but  these  are '  ^pendeDt  on  oUr 
own  imperfections,  and  therefore,  though  they  produce  strbliji^lg^,  ^Itciy 
r(re  not  connected  with  beauty.  For  what  we  fooHshly  eall  ViitiiilH 
id,  tightly  considered,  not  more  wonderful,  not  more  iinprefliivey  Umwi' 
what  we  insolently  call  littleness,  and  the  wfinitff  itf  Ood  ismimji^kri' 
.  0^  it{$  imfathomabk^  not  concealed  hut  incomprehmBSUM  ;  U4a  «  «tor  in- 
finiiif^  the  darkness  of  the  pure  unsearchable  aea.^ 

On  the  repose  of  the  divine  character,  and  man's  loiigiii^«ftiir 
rest^  we  have  the  following  passage  :— ^  -  "' 

<<  As  opposed  to  passion,  changeMness,  or  laborious  ex^rtion^  S^ 
po^e  is  the  especial  and  separating  characteristic  of  the  eten^'mUd 
and  power;  it  is  the  'I  am^  of  the  Creator  opposed  to  the  T  MM/ 
of  all  creatures;  it  is  the  sign  alike  of  the  supreme  knowiedj^  iM^ 
is  inccqiohle  of  surprise,  tite  supreme  power  which  is  incapMB  of  ia* 
hmr^  the  supreme  volition  which  is  incapable  of  chan^;  it  is  the  8(iD« 
ness  of  the  beams  of  the  eternal  chambers  laid  upon  the  yariable  WAtfldiv 
of  ministering  creatures ;  and  as  we  saw  before  that  the  infini^  "^Mkh 
was  a  Type  of  the  Divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  became  yet.  more 
desirable  on  the  other  from  its  peculiar  address  to  our  prison  bopeifS 
and  to  the  expectations  of  an  unsatisfied  and  unaccomplished  j^xiirtenpiB, 
so  the  types  of  this  third  attribute  of  the  Deity  might  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  farther  attractive  to  mortal  instinct,  through  the  inffic* 
tion  upon  the  fallen  creature  of  a  curse  necessitating  a  labour  once  vtn- 
n^tnral  and  still  most  painful,  so  that  the  desire  of  rest  plaiited  in  the 
heart  is  no  sensual  nor  unworthy  one,  but  a  longing  forr^notAlig^Wd 
for  escape  from  a  state  whose  every  phase  is  mere  prtrparAiifa  lor 
another  equally  transitory,  to  one  in  which  permaneitiice  shall  h^iv^  be* 
come  possible  through  perfection.  Hence  the  great  call  cfChiteto 
men,  that  call  on  which  St  Augustine. fixed  as  the  essential  <esKp!ra8tlon 
of  Christian  hope,  is  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  rest ;  aadlho  deMb 
betjuest  of  Christ  to  men  is  peace."T-«Vot  ii.  pp.  60^  4  \         '  1. .  • 
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Every  man  of  moderate  thoughtfulness,  especially  if  he  be  what 
John  Foster  preeminently  was,  given  to  pensiveness,  must  aQ*- 
knowledge,  that  he  longs  after  rest,  and  seeks  it,  but  has  as  yet 
never  found  it.  The  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  as  well  as 
the  poetry  of  this,  we  have  in  George  Herbert  :— 

"  When  God  at  first  made  man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by ; 
Let  us  (said  he)  pour  on  him  all  we  can  ; 
Let  the  world's  riches  which  dispersed  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  strength  first  made  away, 
Then  Beauty  flowed,  then  Wisdom,  Honour,  Pleasure, 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that  alone  of  all  his  treasure, 

REST  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  he) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  ou  my  creature. 
He  woi|14  adore  my  gifts,  instead  of  me. 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature, 

So  both  would  losers  be." 

We  give  the  conclusion  of  the  Theoretic  Faculty : — 
"  I  believe  that  the  root  of  almost  every  schism  and  heresy  from 
which  the  Christian  ChurcU  has  ever  suffered,  has  been  the  effort  of 
men  to  earn,  rather  than  to  receive,  their  salvation ;  and  that  the  rea- 
son that  preaching  is  so  commonly  ineffectual  is,  that  it  calls  on  men 
oftener  to  work  for  God,  than  to  behold  God  working  for  them.  If, 
for  every  rebuke  that  we  utter  of  men's  vices,  we  put  forth  a  claina 
upon  their  hearty ;  if  for  every  assertion  of  God's  demands  from  them, 
we  could  substitute  a  display  of  his  kindness  to  them ;  if  side  by  side, 
with  every  warning  of  death,  we  could  exhibit  proofs  and  promises  of 
immortality ;  if,  in  fine,  instead  of  assuming  the  being  of  an  awful 
Peity,  which  men,  though  they  cannot  and  dare  not  deny,  ai*e  always 
unwilling,  sometimes  unable,  to  conceive,  we  were  to  show  them  a 
near,  visible,  inevitable,  but  all-beneficent  Deity,  whose  presence 
makes  the  earth  itself  a  heaven,  I  think  there  would  he  fewer  deaf  chil- 
dren jsittmg  in  the  market-place.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  ina- 
bility in  this  present  life  to  mingle  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
works  with  the  full  discharge  of  every  practical  duty,  and  confessedly 
in  many  cases  this  must  be,  let  us  not  attribute  the  inconsistency  to 
any  in^gnity  of  the  faculty  of  contemplation,  but  to  the  sin  and  the 
suffering  of  the  fallen  state,  and  the  change  of  order  from  the  keeping 
of  the  garden  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground.  We  cannot  say  how  far  it 
is  right  or  agreeable  with  God's  will,  while  men  are  perishing  round 
about  us,  while  grief,  and  pain,  and  wrath,  and  impiety,  and  death,  and 
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all  the  powei^  of  the  air,  are  working  wildly  aiid  erermore,  nod*  tike 
cry  of  blood  going  up  to  heaven,  that  any  of  us  dioold  take  hand  ftiio 
the  plough ;  but  this  we  know,  that  there  will  ocwne  a  time  .wb<Mi  ilM 
Service  of  God  shall  be  the  beholding  of  him ;  and  though  in  th^ 
stormy  seas,  where  we  are  now  driven  up  and  down,  bia  Spirit  iadimr 
ly  seen  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  we  are  left  to  cast  anchors  o^ 
of  the  stern,  and  wish  for  the  day,  that  day  will  come,  when,  with  (he 
evangelists  on  the  crystal  and  stable  sea,  all  the  creaturea  of  God  shall 
be  ftiU  of  eyes  within,  and  there  shall  be  f  no  more  curse,  i)ut  hia  ser- 
vants shall  serve  him,  and  shall  see  his  Faoe-'—VdLiL  pp. '138-134:. 

We  conclude  our  quotations  by  one  of  these  astonishing  word- 
pictures  which  form  one  great  charm  and  value  of  the  work.  The 
subject  is  the  Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto.  W^e  H^vve  2J\  enOTayipg 
of  it  by  Augustine  Carracci,  and  we  can  testify  tjiat  ^vfrySing  b© 
describes  is  in  it,  and  much  more ;  it  Is  almost  the  only  represen- 
tation to  the  bodily  eye  of  that  awftd  scene  which  does  not  mar 
our  own  conception. 

"  I  will  not  insult  this  marvellous  picture  by  an  effort  at  a  yerbal 
account  of  it.  I  would  not  white-wash  it  widi  praise,'  and  I  refer  to 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  two  thoughts  peculiaiiy  iUtistratiye  bf  the  intel-^ 
lectual  faculty  immediately  under  discussion.  In  the  common  and  most 
Catholic  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  mind  is  either  painfully  di- 
rected  to  the  bodily  agony,  coarsdy  expressed  by  outward  anatomjf^ 
signs,  or  else  it  is  permitted  to  rest  on  that  countenance  incbnceiyable 
by  man  at  any  time,  but  chiefly  so  in  this  its  consummated  humjliar 
tion.  In  the  ^st  case,  the  representation  is  i^evoltLog:  in  the  second^ 
inefficient,  false,  and  sometimes  blaspl^emous.  None  even  of  ihe  great-^ 
est  religious  painters  have  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  sucpee^ed  here : 
Giotto  and  Angelico  were  cramped  by  th^  traditional  treatment,  vifiA 
the  latter  especially,  as  before  observed,  is  but  toq  apt  to  ihdq]g0  in 
those  points  of  vitiated  feeling  which  attained  their  worst  deyelppmen^ 
among  the  Byzantines :  Perugino  fails  in  his  Christ  in  ^ihbst  every 
instance  (of  other  men  than  these  after  them  we  need  not  speisik.)  But 
Tlntoret  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  penetrating  into  the  root  and  dee^ 
places  of  his  subject,  despising  all  outward  and  bodily  appeatanqes  m 
pain,  and  seeking  for  some  means  of  expressing,  not  the'rtiek  of  nertti 
or  sinew,  but  the  fainting  of  the  deserted  Son  of  God  before  his  £lei 
cry,  and  yet  feeling  himself  utterly  unequal  to  the  ezpriMMdon  of  this 
by  the  countenance,  has  on  the  one  hand  filled  his  picture  ws&  sucli 
various  and  impetuous  muscular  exertion,  that  the  body  of  the  OnUA'r 
fied  is,  by  comparison,  in  perfect  repose,  and  on  the  other  has  ofl£ft  the 
countenance  altogether  into  shade.  But  the  Agony  is  told  by  this,  and 
by  this  only,  that  though  there  yet  rexnains  a  chasm  of  Hgfat  on  the 
mountain  horizon  where  the  earthquake  darkness  clones  upon  thedigr, 
the  broad  and  sunlike  ghry  about  the  Head  of  ike  Bedeemer  hoi'  iecom 
wan,  and  of  the  colour  of  ashes, 

"  But  the  great  painter  felt  he  had  something  more  to  do  yet.  Not 
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only  that  Agony  of  the  Crucified,  bnt  the  tumult  of  the  people,  diat 
rage  which  invoked  his  blood  upon  them  and  their  children.  Not  oofy 
the  brutality  of  the  soldier,  the  apathy  of  the  Centumn^nQr  ^any  otbfov 
merely  instrumental  cause  of  the  Divine  suHfering,  but  thei  &iry  :Qf:'bil 
own  people,  the  noise  against  him  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  wev&^to 
be  set  before  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  if  the  power  of  the  pi^^re 
was  to  be  complete.  This  rage,  be  it  remembered,  was  one  of  dis|^^ 
pointed  pride ;  and  the  disappointment  dated  essentially  from  the  \Xv^^» 
when  but  ^\e,  days  before,  the  King  of  Zion  came,  and  was  received 
with  hosannahs,  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  asd.  ^<!r 
this  time,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  direct  the  thoughts,  for  therdri  ^6 
found  both  the  cause  and  the  character,  the  excitement  ofj  gtiidthe  Wk* 
ness  against,  this  madness  of  the  People.  In  the  ^hiadoW  beBiild  'tftt^ 
cross,  a  man,  riding  on'an  Ass  colt,  looks  back  to  the  multitude,  w^ite 
he  points  with  a  rod  to  the  Christ  crucified.  The  Ass  is  fiedmg  on  tki 
r^mkwite  of  tn'^ertfc/i\iZw-/«a!;e5."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  170-47 1»  i'^ 

In  conclusion,  whatever  be  the  estimate  our  readers  ji^ay  fQ^ifl^pf 
the  scientific,  philosophical,  literary,  intellectual,  aud  moral  w,oi[t); 
of  this  performance,  and  of  the  degree  of  success  with  wlu(?h  jtjIjLp 
author  lias  made  out  his  positions  against  the  elder  l^n43P^^ 
painters  and  in  favour  of  the  modems,  ajtid  whatever  may  h^  th,9 
place  each  man  shall  assign  to  the  extraordinary  painter. wl;PiOC- 
cupies  30  much  of  the  mind  and  of  the  matter  of  the  author,  wUojt: 
ever  be  the  general  judgment  formed  of  the  true  value  of  this  iuj 
thorns  subject,  and  pf  the  merits  of  his  treatment  of  it,  allthougijjtr 
ful,  sober-minded  men  must  be  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  that  13 
laid  upon  each  one  of  us  for  ourselves,  and  for  out  neighbour,  *^  W 
and  be  everything  that  may  help  to  counteract  the  master-evUj?f 
our  timeS' — the  fearful  influence  which  the  present,  the  ^9^ 
tual,  the  immediate,  the  seen  and  temporal,  is  every  day*  getting 
oyer  every  man. 

God  has  multiplied  this  nation,  and  is  multiplying  it,  in  nui^v 
bers,  in  intelligence,  in  power,  with  a  rapidity  of  increase  the 
limit  and  the  result  of  which  he  himself  alone  can  tell ;  but  he  h^ 
not,  in  proportion,  "increased  its  joy ;"  its  goodness  is  behind  it^ 
greatness,  and  it  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  throne — one  of  th^ 
conditions  of  bis  own  existence,  as  it  is  of  theirs,  that  his  ratiQiQ4]i 
creatures,  made  in  his  own  image,  should  find  rest  and  happiness 
nowhere  but  in  him ;  that  the  child  should  never  be  a  happy 
child  away  from  his  father ;  ai>d  that  it  is  not  many  wise  men, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  but  only  "  the  pure  in  heart?* 
who  see  him  and  are  blessed.  What  is  the  only  cure  for  all  tbi^ 
no  man  need  be  ignorant  of,  it  is  shining  dow^n  upon  him  }ike  tjtiQ 
Sun  at  noon ;  but  this  is  not  our  pi'ovince.  What  we  asseji;,.  anij 
are  prepared  to  prove  is,  that  in  the  right  exercise  of  the  imper- 
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sonat  emotiohs,  in  tlie  full  understanding  and  feeling  i^.  inu^lia^ 
tire  works^  we  have  a  natural  counterpoise  to  these  ■  dominiociinpj^ 
ov^bearing  tendencies,  and  that,;  as  -  already  ineAtsoned^'it'ifl  not 
kiss  true  that  Painting  and  all  the  Ideal  arts  may  I^M^4i  t(>^Odi|L 
fcr  to  morality  and  magnanimity  iiotl^s  thaw  te^iflecfalrtioh^;''*^ 

We  have  made  no  observation  (rfi  the  merits  initfdjj^lIti85rA!^b!r 
this  work.  The  faults  both  of  substance  and  of  i^'kfe^0^^ 
solvable  into  the  fact  of  the  author^s  being .  a  jrbuhtf '  A^ 
acdent young  man,  an  earnest,  ardent  young  rQian^.,l|e  W0^ 
with  great  spirit  and  effect;  Is  not  seldom  ek»a^^ 
edly  we  do  not  like  him  the  less  thai;,  style  Imaipfs^ii'^^^Ajsf;^^ 
daiy  consideration  with  him,  or,  to  speak  xooiae  <»rie(s4j^  h^ 
wita  the  exception  of  some  occasional  £ne  wodk;;(€lu$KiB^;ii^^^tb^ 
second  vt>lunie,)  been  no  great  object  at  alU  i£ki^waiitea'bMiai(A 
he  has  something  and  much  to  say,  andbeScaus&^faeiDmsdfpod 
and  eager  to  say  it,  not  from  any  idle  ambition  of  making  c 
tences  and  fine  writing.  He  has  obviously  long'  liiektitilw 
subject ;  he  is  master  of  it  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  t:ftii^'*' 
intensely ;  it  burdens  him  till  he  thro^iTS  it  off,  or',  to  ^M'i  fS^Vii 
phrase- of  the  day,  he  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  atn^M'^j^lieJfL^- 
self  vigorously  to  fulfil  it,  indiflfejtent  as  to  thie  ThahfaeiR[  ^'^^^^m 

This  is  so  far  excellent ;  where  thouglit  is,  «x])w«sioivWBf(^^ 
atrd  asa  consequence  of  this  absence  of  art,  this  iattthc^'llai^^Sttalliiia 
the  greatest  measure  of  ease,  vivacity  aiii  dil^ectfteisf^  wfffioiA'^  ' 
more  important  sacrifice  of  the  essential  attrib'tites'  il?.4fl^bi?it 
and  elegance  than  a  very  idiomatic  and  somewhat  cbllb'qturfwriti 
will  always  be  exposed  to.  But  it  is  neverthelefss  ■truiA5''^a5t*w 
this  excellence  is  also  to  be  ascribed  an  importatit  feult  wl&SS 
pervades  the  composition  of  these  volumes,  and  wiich  ii^ta^H^ 
to  be  felt  on  a  nernsal  of  the  work,  or  of  large  pbrtibhif  bf  it^  ifefti 
rendered  sensible  by  examples.  We  refer  to  a  tendency  tp  '6V^HS)$ 
a  certain  redundance,  an  accumulation  of  words  arid  ipiagi^^  iidiher 
times,  but  we  will  say  for  the  author,  of  ide^s  mdfe  d^ieii  |:' whiiiilk 
occurs  in  the  illustration  and  enforcement'  of  fevxntf^'^bintiSm 
atid  opinions,  and  is  meant,  no  doubt,  to  impress  thetti  ibolore  strong 
ly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  which  must  opty  hW<f '& 
unhappy  contrary  result,  if  it  brings  over  li(!s' 6bfi^Ad9tii^ 
of  thQ  most  fatal  of  all  faults,  tediousness.  Perhaj*tm9'&dli;"fiSi^ 
goferther;  and  in  speaking  of  the  writer^  hiri$  i^iSt  of '^i'li^i& 
of  great  and  valuable  thinkers.  Atxompsth'piigy  aa^ 
from  the  same  cause,  is  a  certain  invomtiott  tod'o1»cft|i{^wl]M^ 
in  our  author's  case  sometimes,  though'  rard[y,''intyfkfbfs''^^ 

{general  distinctness.  We  perceive  how  this  an(i*  1^6  ck^a«lb^^ 
anguage  we  speak  of  would  disap^j^al*,  if  wftat'tve  iteftd' Hird'iK^ 
advantage   of   being  orally   delivered   by   him«^lf;'  4iia"t^*^' 
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we  believe,  affords  a  clue  at  all  times  to  a  great  deal  of  defec- 
tive and  clouded  writing.  A  young  author  especially,  or  one 
who  is  new  to  his  occupation,  and  who  has  been  accustomed 
chiefly  to  render  himself  intelligible  in  discussion  or  spoken  dis- 
course of  any  kind,  when  assisted  by  voice,  by  tone,  by  nause, 
by  the  countenance,  the  gesticulation,  the  manner,  and  all  that 
combination  of  which,  and  not  of  utterance  alone,  speaking  is 
made  up,  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  writing,  is  apt, 
when  compelled  to  abandon  those  familiar  advantages,  to  forget 
how  needful  it  is  to  compensate  the  want  of  them  oy  the  differ- 
ent means  of  perspicuity,  suasion,  and  power,  which  writing  places 
in  his  hands.  The  present  writer  we  suppose  to  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  pour  forth,  in  conversation  or  debate,  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  a  very  vigorous,  fertile,  and  beautiful  mind.  He 
is  young,  and  he  feels  the  same  or  a  still  greater  anxiety  to 
transfer  to  his  readers  his  opinions  in  their  integrity,  and  with  all 
their  circumstances  about  them.  This  leads  him  to  needless  and 
hurtfiil  repetition,  and  to  neglect  sometimes,  the  proper  mana^ 
ment  and  subordination,  and  what  would  often  be  better,  the 
total  exclusion,  of  concomitant  and  subsidiary  ideas,  when  these 
crowd  in  for  expression.  In  his  impetuosity  and  abundance,  he 
delivers  all  parenthetically,  or  in  regular  procession,  as  may  hap- 
pen, with  some  carelessness  of  transition  and  expression,  with 
some  colloquial  depravations,  and  with  a  tone  which  the  best  taste 
does  not  always  justify.  He  writes,  in  short,  if  not  what  may  be 
termed  a  colloquial  style,  yet  one  more  proper  to  the  chair  than  to 
the  press.  It  is  a  fault  perhaps  pardonable  enough,  and  has  its 
own  agreeableness,  and  is  one  from  which  the  most  brilliant  and 
profound  of  living  critics  is  by  no  means  free. 
.  We  open  the  first  volume,  nearly  at  random,  and  we  fllid  the 
following : — 

"  Mountains  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  what  violent 
muscular  action  is  to  the  body  of  man.  The  muscles  and  tendons  of 
its  anatomy  are,  in  the  mountain,  brought  out  with  fierce  and  convul- 
sive energy,  full  of  expression,  passion,  and  strength ;  the  plains  and 
the  lower  hills  are  the  repose  and  the  effortless  motion  of  the  fram6, 
when  its  muscles  lie  dormant  and  concealed  beneath  the  lines  of  its 
beauty,  yet  ruling  those  lines  in  their  every  undulation.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  grand  principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  the 
hills  is  action  ;  that  of  the  lowlands,  repose  ;  and  between  these  there 
is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  motion  and  of  rest ;  fi*om  the  inactive 
plain,  sleeping  like  the  firmament^  with  cities  for  stars,  to  the  fiery 
peaks,  which,  with  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs,  with  the  clonde 
drifting  like  hair  from  their  bright  foreheads,  lift  up  their  Titan  handa 
to  heaven,  saying,  "Xlive  for  ever!"— Yol.  i.  p.  2G8. 
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The  whole  of  this  is  perhaps  rather  fanciful  and  energetic^  rather 
"  violent  and  mnscular."  jBnt  what  we  wirii  to  remark  is,  thlkt^ 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine^  t^irttfe* 
nates  with  the  words,  '^  of  moition  and  rest,'^  and  that  whftferor 
follows,  where  cities  are  opposed  to  stars,  in  which  we 'leiM^ 
that  mountains  have  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs^aild 
which  speaks  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains  us  placed' between 
themselves,  or  between  their  spirits,  or  between  actkm  ahd  repoite 
(for  of  these  three  interpretations  we  shall  not  decide  wfaicb  i9  the 
correct  one),  is  redundant,  irrelevant.  We  think  oar  aUthor 
would  hei*e  admit,  that  the  injunction  of  the 'Boman*  poet^ 
9cepe  stylvm  vertas,  might  have  been  observed  with  advantage. 

And,  as  this  extract  shews,  we  have  occafiionaUy  alsb  to  coiiir 
plain  of  more  than  faults,  of  some  vice  of  style.  ^  We  do  libt 
allude  now  to  those  villainous  coinages  of  words  hy*  which  so 
many  incapable  writers  of  our  time  do  their  utmost  to  defasM  ^xsr 
beautiful  language,  nor  to  a  rather  peculiar  species  of  faumoiir 
or  pleasantry  in  which  this  author  transiently  indnlgeBllbrili 
these^  if  he  sometimes  misses,  he  not  seldom  liits.  We  pai^theM 
things.  What  we  refer  to  is  some  slight  symptom' «Dd  pviial 
outbreak  of  the  sin  of  effort  This  biemisn  is'  more  aj^rent 
in  the  opening  sections  of  the  second  volnmej  and  we  n<moe  it 
with  the  greater  regret,  because  what  gratified  iift  d6iiltt<^h  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  work  was,  as  we  have  stated;  a  remaikable  ex- 
emption from  this  very  weakness.  We  wishj  that^  iti  bisiJiird  and, 
in  some  respects,  most  important  volume,  the  author  would  de- 
termine, at  once  and  for  good,  not  to  be  eloquent  any  more. 

The  article  with  which  we  have  some  quarrel,  and  which  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  general  taste  of  our  author,  is  among  the 
tawdriest  of  the  rhetorical  wardrobe,  being  a  sort  of  accumuhir 
ted  and  turgid  period,  much  indebted  for  its  prolongation  to  the 
conjunction  "and" — in  which,  in  former  days,  a  well-mown  writer 
in  this  city  was  accustomed  to  deliver  his  strained  and  frigid  subli- 
mities. This  miserableoldgarment,  the  worse  (asmostoldgarments 
are)  for  the  wear,  is  still  an  important  article  of  dress  among  the 
Lroodof  young  Wilsons  andCarlyles  who  swarm  in  the  presentday, 
and  who,  for  wise  and  inscrutable  piu-poses,  are  permitted  to  distress 
us,  at  intervals  in  the  magazines  and  in  the  lecture  room,  witli 
their  insane  em]Dliasis  and  raptures,  and  their  very  overpowering 
sensibilities.  We  wish,  however,  that  men  of  sense  and  reason 
would  leave  it  to  these  people,  and  must  regret  that  a  writer  of  the 
manliness  and  vigour,  the  native  taste,  and  independent  temjjer  of 
our  author,  should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  pick  it  up 
and  use  it. 

So  much  for  our  fault  finding.    As  when  we  reprove  those 
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we  best  love,  we  often  do  it  more  severely  than  we  intended, 
or  than  we  would  any  one  else,  in  the  very  "  luxury  of  disi'e* 
spect,"  we  may  be  understood  to  have  made  our  reproof  rather 
too  loudly,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  true  and  to  be  importanti. 
What  we  owe  to  him  of  profit,  <rf  deUglit,  of  knowledge*  and 
of  goodness,  we  do  not  care  again  to  say — We  are,  perhaps, 
too  grateful  to  be  very  judicious.  Li  our  own  case,  not  ofijjr 
did  his  thoughts  come  to  us  like  manna  from  heaven,  but  they 
came  likewise  to  us  in  the  wilderness — when  in  glorious  autuuin 
we  found  ourselves  with  all  our  friends  elsewheare,  ^^  in  popu- 
lous city  pent,  where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annay .  the  au^'l 
bringing  by  contrast  into  our  minds  the  breath  of  pteasanl  viyiff 
la^es  and  farms,  the  airs  of  the  uplands  and  mountaio  tpps^.the 
voice  of  the  great  deep,  the  smell  of  grain,  of  tedded  grass,  <^liin% 
each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. — ^This  book  which  we  then 
got  for  the  first  time,  gave  us  wings,  opened  new  doors  into  hea^- 
veil,  brought  the  country  into*tlie  town,  made  the  invisible  seen^ 
the  distant  near ;  so  that  it  happened  unto  us  as  to  poor  S^^^mVy 
"at  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,"  when  she  heard,  ^^iuik^. 
silence  of  moniing  the  song  of  that  bird  f  and  behold  I —       .,-.  f 

^<  'Twas  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ?  she  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  mid^t  of  Cheapside." 
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Aie9«  Vi-^Biographia  Briiannica  TMerofria,     A  IMerary  Hi^ 
torjf  4>f  ike  United  Kingdom .    By  Thomas  Wbight,  M^ 
..  Ac;-- 
SmffiA   Vohme.      Anglo-Norman  Periodi     Earinsr^ .  London* 

'^Hhm  study  of  libertj  is  almost  entirely-  60tit«iiieiA  in  the 
stddy  of  history.'^  One  of  the  greatest .  proficients  in  tUukatndljr 
hair  made  the  following  emphatic  statement :  ^^  Liberty;Mbe  fiinlt' 
soeid  waiit  and  condition— -has  yielded  no  whei«  bnrtfmee  and. 
a&anned  conqnest.  It  is  terror  alone  whieh  hsts  mtAb  alayes 
among  tnen  ot  every  race.  Open  history  at  any  pdkt  ]^  will, 
take^at  hjEiz^rd  the  climate  and  epoch,  if  yoa  meet  wnlt-a^eolony  o£. 
iMB^  whether  enlightened  <»r  stQl  savage,  Kving  imder^a  systetfi 
of  s^rvitude^  be  certain  that  in  looking  back  y»u  wift^find  a  con-'. 
cpiest,  and  that  these  men  are  tbe^^onqnehld.  Similariy^  if  jmm 
remark  a  population  quarteired  in  aoatfr  kkWii^\ih^j&&Bf^m!^ 
have  preserved  it  against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  race,  be  soie^ 
that  on  visitinff  it,  yon  will  find  fiberty  tiieie.-^TMai'^pei]^!^^ 
distinction  is  the  key  of  sbciat  histdrj'l^  '        '   '''' '" 

A  key,  Jipwever,  with  which  feWliistOri^cbs  are  jefceCTatntiid> 
The  standing-point  with  writers  of  this  class,  in  generau,  is  not 
the  field  or  the  street  where  the  vanquished  population,  despoiled 
of  their  property  and  their  rights,  tod  and  suffer,  but  the  castles 
and  palaces  of  their  masters.  Attracted  by  physical  power- 
dazzled  by  the  false  splendoiu*  of  courts — ^theu:  heroes  are  nQlt 
patriots  struggling  for  freedom,  the  dearest  possession  and  the 
divine  right  of  man — but  the  royal  or  imp^al  robbers  who  have 
made  flourishing  nations  desolate.  Annies,  battles,  victories,  • 
confiscations,  court  intrigues,  and  the  fortunes  of  royal  £Emiilies— 
often  vicious  imbeciles,  who  never  uttered  a  thoi^ht  or  performed 
a  deed  with  the  design  of  benefiting  mankinct— these  are  the 
themes  of  popular  and  school  histories.  According  to  them  man, 
as  man,  is  essentially  ignoble.  His  intellect,  his  virtue,  his  divine 
likeness  go  for  nothing.  If  he  is  socially  unfortunate,  he  is 
morally  degraded.  Successful  wickedness  alone  can  elevate  him 
so  as  to  give  him  a  prominent  place  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

The  English  nation  consists  of  complex  elements.     To  know 
it  truly  it  must  be  analysed ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  while  these 
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elements  flow  on  together  in  the  mighty  stream  of  modern  soqi- 
ety.  We  must  go  back  to  the  past,  examine  the  confluent  forces 
at  the  moment  of  their  meeting,  and  trace  their  conflict  down- 
ward,  yielding  more  and  more  as  they  advimce  to  a  peacfiftil 
homogeneousneffis  and  a  patriotic  unity.  It  wa»  thus  .that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whom  an  high  authority  has  pronounced  ^^'the 
grealeftt  master  ol  historical  divinitation  that  ever  4^3dsted^"  Wife! 
enabled  to  produce  his  Ivanlioe.  In  this  splendid  creation  of  feis 
unrivalled  genius,  he  exhibits  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  con- 
querors and  conquered,  still  trembling  before  onie  anothe:!^  180 
years  after  the  Conquest.  .•^-:»> 

"  The  riovfel  of  Ivanhoe  places  us  four  generations  aftier  th^  inVasf^ft 
6f  the  Nohnaos.  At  thi^  peliod  the  historian  Hume  c^h  oiiiTy  bW^6tit 
to  us  a  King  of  England,  without  tellihg  us  what  a  king  in  oir  \Chat  W 
means  hy  England ;  while  Walter  Scott,  entering  profoundly  into  thfe 
examination  of  events,  shows  us*  classes  of  men— distinct  interests  anid 
conditioiis — ^two  nations — a  double  languag^-^customs  which  repd 
and  combat  each  other;— on  one  side  tyranny  and  insolence,  oti  tbf» 
other  misery  and  hatred — real  developments  of  the  drama  of  the  Q^^- 
quest,  of  which  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  only  the  prelude.  •  Maaj 
of  the  vanquished  have  perished,  many  yielded  to  the  yoke,  but  nwni^ 
still  protest  against  it.  The  iSaax)n  slave  has  not  forgotten  the  liberty 
of  his  fathers,  nor  found  repose  in  bondage.  To  him  his  masters  .arp 
still  foreign  usurpers.  He  feels  his  dependence,  and  does  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  social  necessity.  He  knows  what  were  his  rights  to  the  in- 
heritance which  he  no  longer  possesses.  The  conqueror,  on  his  ^ide, 
does  not  yet  disguise  his  domination  under  a  vain  and  false  appear- 
ance of  political  aristocracy.  He  calls  himself  JVbrtwrtw,  not  gentle- 
man. It  is  as  a  Norman  soldier  he  reigns  over  those  who  submitted 
to  the  sword  of  his  ancestors.  We  find  in  him  the  vain  and  distmst- 
ful  conqueror,  attributing  the  origin  of  his  fortune  t6  the  snperioritrjr 
of  his  nature;  believing  himself  of  a  better  race  and  purer  blood i 
quahfying  his  race  with  the  epithet  of  noble ;  employing,  on  the  coo* 
trary,  the  name  of  Saxon  as  an  injurious  epithet — ^saying  that  he  kil]s 
a  Saxon  without  scruple,  and  ennobles  a  Saxon  woman  by  disposing  of 
her  against  her  will ;  pretending  that  his  Saxon  subjects  possess  no.7 
thing  that  is  not  his ;  and  threatening,  if  they  became  rebellious,  .t9 
scalp  them." — (Thierry.) 

Hume  relates  that  when  Count  de  Varenne,  who  possessed  28 
towns  and  288  manors,  was  questioned  as  to  his  right  of  pro- 
perty, he  drew  his  sword  and  said,  **  These  are  my  titles.  Wil- 
liam the  Bastard  was  not  alone  when  he  took  possession  of  this  soil ; 
my  ancestor  was  of  the  expedition."  Let  us,  then,  take  a  rapid 
View  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  features  of  this  great 
revolution,  which  has  left  such  deep  traces  in  our  national  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  political  constitution  of  our  countiy.  We  may 
thus  learn  more  real  history  in  a  few  pages  than  in  many  vo- 
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lames  of  diy  d^tsSs,  unperraded  by  theiixflnence  o£  great  priiiii^ 
tire  and  vital  fects.  <'  ^. 

William  Duke  of  Nonnahdj  was:  in  hiii  pttrk  near  Bonea,  btp 
{vjara  nevr  bow  and  arrows,  when  he  receiTed:tidings«6f  the  dtatk 
of  Edward  King  of  England,  and  of  the  eleyatitm  of  Harold^  aM 
of  Godwin,  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  suddenly  heiiaine  tkm^t- 
ftd,  passed  the  bow  to  one  of  his  men,  crowed  tile  fieine^  sad 
»9|)aired  to  his  hotel  at  Bouen.  There  he  paced  the  gtseat  ^iM 
backwards  and  ferwaids>  now  sitting  down,  noir  haitil|fn8hq| 
again,  agitated  by  a  mighty  thought  whidk  wonld  hflft  W  him 
rest  any  where.  '^  Sire, '  said  one  of  his  0)ffioevs-marti£uniliiff 
with  hun,  "  why  should  you  conceal  from  us  tout  news?  JtiA 
commonly  reported  in  the  city  that  the  King  ot  SngUod  in  dmdf 
and  that  Harold,  breaking  his  faith  with  the^  has. imzf4.  thtf 
kingdom." — "  They  say  true ;  my  chagrin  is  caiueJd  W  £dwi|e$« 
ckath,  and  the  wrong  done  me  by  l£uroldJ'--^^^WdUy  j^%dd 
not  be  angry  about  a  thing  which  can  b^  mended :  F<Hr  ISdMidte 
death  there  is  no  remedy;  but  for  HatoM's  wgong  tiwrof^th 
Your^s  is  the  good  right  and  you  hare  valiant  knightsi  -  Undilf^ 
take  boldly;  that  which  is  boldly  undeHdiM  10  hitf'aeQidiCfe* 
plished."  '  .    -  ..  ;     ..li  .-^ 

Soon  afb&r  this  a  messenger  froni  Normandy  ^Idiireaiied  K£arg 
Harold  in  these  words :— ^"  William,  Buke  c^  the  Ndhiiiiii% 
seiids  to  remind  thee  of  the  oath  wliiich  thou  hast  swdm  to  Mek 
with  thy  mouth  smd  with  thy  hand  UfMjn  good  and  holy  relica,*'-4 
"  'Tis  true,"  replied  the  Saxon  king,  "  tnat  I  tocdc  an  oath  tsf 
William ;  but  I  took  it  under  constraint.  I  promxied  what  did 
not  belong  to  me — a  promise  which  I  could  not- in  any  way  pexw^ 
fixnn.  Afy  royal  authority  is  not  my  own. .  I  coald-  not  lay  j| 
down  against  the  will  of  the  country ;  nor  tsmk  I  Jtgamat  the  ifdH 
of  the  country  take  a  foreign  wife.  As  for  my  sister^  whom  (tBo 
Duke  claims  that  he  may  marry  her  to  one  of  his  chieft^  ahe'luii 
died  within  the  year :  Would  he  have  me  send  her  ootmei  f  *  - 

The  first  step  William  took  for  the  estabfishmeht  of  hb  chdnt 
to  the  crown  of  England,  was  to  arraign  the  King  for  8acrilei|i> 
befcHre  the  Eoman  court,  demanding  that  England  shotdd  be  laid 
under  an  interdict,  and  declared  the  property  of  him  who  ^fabttti 
first  take  possession,  subject  to  the  Pope's  approvaL  Tbai^^ 
Harold  disdained  to  defend  himself  beJPore  a  foreign  tribiu£ll> 
a^inst  one  who  had  violated  hospitality  and  converted  Italy' 
things  into  a  snare,  the  question  was  solemnly  adjodicalled:;w 
the  cardinals,  at  that  time  guided  and  controlled  by  EGMehoaaa^ 
to  whose  gigantic  scheme  of  untva:^  temporal  aa  well  m  mf 
ritualdomination  this  quarrel  mij^t  be  Hiade  sabsarvienti  Tae 
sentence  pronounced  was,  that  William  Duke  of  Normandy  had 
a  right  to  enter  England,  and  bring  it  into  obed»noe  to  the  Qoly 
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See,  and  to  re-establish  ibr  cfvef  the  tax  of  'Feief^s  pincei^^-  H^ 
rold  and  all  his  adheirehts  were  excommnirfcat^d^by  Bi,;p9spA\kA\j 
which  wais  trahsitiitted  t6  WilKato  by  the  bmds^  of-inar'e«'W^ 
with  the^  <rf  a  bantieiff,  which  bad  recdived  the  '<^  AffostcSte*^' 
blessingi"=;'-^'-^ -^"■'  ■    '   ■'    •  " '•  ■    f' •  "^Z-.     ^^  jiinbrir^:;;. 

In  tne^e^mtimie,  say  the  Chronicles,  Will?ara  mrm^i^^^ 
great  assembly  pf  the  men  of  all  classes  in  No^attdyvi^^if  ^W^ 
riorife,  ^ests,^hd  merchant»y  wha  possessed  the^greiili^  i^l^sitth 
afrd  cotTsid^tfon.  To  them  he  ntifeldeid  MeC  prcje^tj^^lirldi'si^ 
qM^  their '  aaiistanipi.  Having  retired  fo*  delibej^atibnj^it^ewi 
aro^6  km(Hig  thisni  violent  differenfefe  of  dbiriimi^  and'^or(k-i««f 
high.  The m^ority  decliared^—^  WhatfeWhe^fcas  tf^^^iSkim 
irtTiis  isWd  #atitry  w«  will  assist  him  iw  as  'it  ig  otir^iily^ddnj 
btit  t^e  a^.  not  bound  to  aid  him  in  .doiiqtaeririg  the^c^ilttiti^y  <rf 
othet*$':'  'fifesidesr,-if  we^were  once  to  oflfer^Mm  atobte^kflSgfet^i 
i?6rvrc*ei,  arid'  to  follow  hhn  beyond  the  sea,  he  wbuld  'niake  4tt4 
custom^d.rlght  for  the  future,  and  would  use  Wtb^^r^^^MH 
childreti.  It-baKinot  and  it  ishall  not  be  so  P  Grimpi' ef>  tett^ 
twentVj  dind^  thirty^  be^an  to  collect  tdgethefr '  afftd  ttisjKlte^  ^  >th6 
tiimult  became  geueral,  and  the  meeting  flep^rall^  withouticotti-i 
ingt6  any  deciirion.  ;  ,   ,    ^ -r  ruu   ihj 

.  WiHiam,thc>ugh  surprised  and  enraged  at  this*  i^efeult^  'stfpi 
pressed  his  feelings,  and  adbpted  a  plaii  wMch  has  te3t^  Mkti 
m  the  hand? '  of  ni^h  in  power "  to  overcome  pdpuldt  -resiistl^ce. 
'He  sent  &r^  the  leaders  of  this  oppoisition,  and'^^mvei^siftd '#tth 
them  separately,  ehtreating  them  as  a  personal  fevoUr' to  "^i^ 
him  iti  the  expedition,  and  prottiisirig  them  rich  rewai^du.'  "Jf^ 
one  hd,d  heart,  trhen  thus  solicited,  to  refuse  his  flovferelgii  In 
such  ail  emergency.  One  subscribed  for  tessels,  another*  (ft^ 
weli-ajipoiiited  meriHat-armis ;  ahd  many  promised  to  aeoott^fi^f 
him  in  person.  ■  Th^  priests  gave  their  money,  the'  H^cjxlui^ 
their  stuffs, 'the  eouhti^  people^  their  ;proftisions.  •  At^this  ^\a^ 
ture  the  (ioli^ecrat)edbanitt^,\  authorizing  the  invasio»v-'ai^V«d 
from  Rome.  This  risible  token  of  ^hat  that  age  doAakteiJ^ 
divine  sanction,  added  sacredness  to  the  ctose,  and  kiadded'the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude.  '  Moth^ors  now  sent  thfeir  iotii^to 
enlist  for  the'  salvation-  6f  their  sOuls.  William  had  his  prd^^* 
mation  of  war  speedily  published  in  the  neighbouring  coiintriefi, 
off^itig  good  pay  and' the  plunder*  of  'England  to  evelry^tatl'atid 
stout  ttitttt  who  would  fterv6  hhn  with  spear^  flword,  or  erdsi^bow. 
A  multitude  eame  by  all  roads  from  fiir  ai^d  ttear — ^fix^m  Maine, 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Brittany,  France,  A^uitalnej-'BurffuUdy,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  bankis  oi^'the  Rhffeie.  ■  ^^  All  the  iiaventarers  by 
profession,  all  the  outcasts  of  Western  Europe,  eamo  eagerly  and 
by  forced  marches.  Some  were  <;avaliers;  others  simply  foot 
soldiers.     Some  aske<l  for  pay  in  money — others  only  for  a  pas- 


s^^  and  all  the  booty  they^  cqu14  mak^.,|,M^y  stipulated  for 
UodiaJQpiWg  theBngiy^-rT^  deoKfine^  a  casl^tor  a  ftown,  while. 
Qtil%eii9^^:\y^  be  satisfied.. witk  Bome  j:ichr,|^f^|^..womiui  for  a 
lii^iJE^t^.lj^iUiam  no  on^^  biut  p^Bp^ipie^  ^tr^jnurato  aU, 

according  to  his  ability."   One  Bemi  of  Fescamp  fancied  a^Sa^^oii: 
Wshopricj^aiidv William  gav^him  on^<m.fFosp€Ha^j«5i,Jti^ 
iiMra  $hip.^ad  20  meu-at-^arms. 

•ijuJbe  fleet  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pivcj  wliem  it 
'Uil^diMFWied  a  month  b}^  unfavourable  li^^inds.  During  this  dt§- 
piritfpgadfetey^' sickness  and  death  tw^aii  to  thin  the  Norra^n 
W«JcShi/»,Th0  sokliei^  oiuruiiired  and  repented  of  tlie  enterprize — 
^^^XE(m\&f  "MadaiKl  ftiolish  is  the  mau  ^\ho  seeks  to  possess 
hil|jsfilfx»ranpther's  kingdom ;  God  is  offeaKled  at  such  designs, 
iMid'^bc;(^0  hisidispleasure  by  refusing  us  a  fair  wind,"  Kven  the 
9trx>Qg!  Jjaind  irf  the  Duke  became  the  prey  of  anxiety.  He  had  the 
dead  <s^oretly  bnried  at  ni^rht,  and  added  ardent  spirits  to  the  ra- 
tms^of  tjbbe  men.  Policy  also  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  grand 
procession  of  relics^  iu  oixler  to  revive  tlie  droophig  faith  of  his 
9^}ow^E^  ..iBy  a*  lucky  caincidcnce  the  wind  suddenly  changed-^ 
tb^>sui%£hpne*<Hi}t  through  tlie  elouds  in  splendour^  and  the  deet 
put  out  to  sea,  led  on  by  the  Duke's  \  esselj  bearing  at  the  mast- 
Uffldtll^biannerof  the  Pope,  and  having  the  Nonnan  lensign^  of 
tlU"^  li<W,  painted  on  the  niany-calonred  saik. 

•>  ,Qptihe.28th  of  September  10C6,  William  reached  the  English 
ghore  with  700  . ships,  and  OOjOOO  fighting  mem  They  landed 
atPevensey,  near  Hastings,  three  days  after  king  Hui'old's  vie- 
to?Cy  ay^  their  friends  the  Norwegians,  First  came  forth  the 
archers  with  their  i^hort  habits  and  shorn  beads-  The  ca^alier,s 
appeared  next^  clad  in  coats-of-rnuil,  luid  wearing  helmets  of 
potifihed  ixpn^  nearly  of  a  conical  shape,  ^rraed  with  long  and 
be^yy  laaK'e8,-and  straight  t>^'o-edged  swords.  After  these  came 
the!  workmen  of  the  anny,  pioneerSj  carpenters,  and  smitlis  ;  andj 
lastof  all, the  destined  conqueror  himsdij  wliOj  in  setting  his  foot 
on  the^and,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  on  his  ihce.  "  God  pre- 
serve us!  a  bad  omen  !"  cried  tlio  multimdep  ^'  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  promptly  demanded  tlie  Duke^  '^  I  have 
seized  on  this  land  with  both  inj  hands,  and,  by  the  splendour 
of  :God,  as  much  as  there  is  of  it,  it  is  yours  T  The  army  tlien 
marched,  to.  the  town  of  Hastings,  near  which  they  encamped, 
erected. their  tents  and  wooden  castles,  and  fiii*nished  tliem  with 
provisions*  •  In  the  meantime,  bodies  of  soldiers  overran  all  the 
neigjhbouring  countrvj  plundering  and  burning  as  they  went. 
The  English  fled  from  their  hotnes,  concealed  their  furniture  and 
cattle,  and  flocked  to  the  chmxhes  and  church-ysirds,  which  they 
naturally  thought  the  niost  secm'e  asylums  from  enemies  who 
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t?ere  Christians  like  themselves.  But  they  found  tha  i»nctt|yt 
of  places  a  poor  defence  against  the  cupidity  of  the  human  h(^dr^ 
:  Harold,  though  weary  and  wounded  after  his  victorj^^  ^hafil^T 
ed  from  York  to  defend  his  country,  which  he  rashly  i»solyed  ia 
vbk  in  a  hattle  with  an  army  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own^ 
Against  this,  several  of  his  chiefs  remonstrated,  advising  liim  to 
retire  to  London,  ravaging  the  country  hy  the  way,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  enemy  by  famine*.  But  the  generous  Harold  an-j 
swered,  ^^  Shall  I  ravage  the  country  whi^  has  been  entrusted 
to  my  care  ?  Upon  my  fidth,  it  would  be  an  act  of  treason  I  I 
wiU  rather  try  the  chances  of  a  battle,  with  the  few  men  I  Jatayd^ 
and  trust  to  my  own  valour  and  the  goodness  of  my  cause/^ 
One  of  his  oflScers  said,  ^'  We  must  fight;  they  come  not  only 
to  ruin  us,  but  to  ruin  our  descendants  also,  and  to  take  &om  w 
the  country  of  our  ancestors."  The  EngUsh  promised,  by  an 
unanimous  oath,  to  make  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  treal^ 
with  the  invader,  but  either  to  die  or  expel  the  Normans. 

On  the  ground  which  thenceforward  bore  the  name  o£Battkk 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lines  occupied  a  long  chain  of  hills,  fortifiea 
with  a  rampart  of  stakes  and  osier  hurdles.  In  the  night  of  tiie 
13th  October,  William  announced,  that  next  day  would  commence 
the  battle.  The  priests  and  monks,  in  great  numbers,  attracted 
Hke  the  soldiers  with  the  hope  of  booty,  began  to  say  prayers 
and  sing  litanies,  while  the  fighting  men  were  preparing  their 
arms.  This  done,  they  confessed  their  sins,  und  received  the 
sacrament.  On  the  other  side,  the  English  diverted  themselvei 
with  great  noise,  singing  their  old  national  songs  around  their 
watch-fires,  and  drinking  freely  of  wine  and  beer.  In  the  mom** 
ing,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  was  the  Duke?s  half-brother, 
celebrated  mass  in  the  Norman  camp,  and  solemnly  blessed  ibe 
soldiers.  He  then  mounted  a  large  white  horse,  seia^d  a  baton 
of  command,  and  drew  up  the  cavalry  in  line  of  battle.  Will* 
liam,  mounted  on  a  Spanish  charger, — ^the  most  venerated  of  the 
relics,  sworn  on  by  Harold,  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  the 
standard  consecrated  by  the  Pope  borne  by  his  side-^thus  ad<i 
dressed  the  troops  when  about  to  advance  to  the  charge  j—r  . 

^^  Remember  to  fi^t  well,  and  put  all  to  death ;  fi^  if  we  conn 
quer,  we  shall  all  be  rich.  What  I  gain,  you  will  gain.  If  I 
eoiiquer,  you  will  conquer.  If  I  take  this  land,  you  shall  have 
it.  Know,  however,  tnat  I  am  not  come  here  only  to  obtain  my 
right,  but  also  to  avenge  our  whole  nation  for  the  felonies,  per* 
juries,  and  treacheries  oi  these  EngHsh.  They  put  to  death  tbe 
Danes,  men  and  women,  on  St.  Brice's  night.  They  decimated 
the  companions  of  my  kinsman,  AHred,  and  took  his  lifia.  €kHne 
on,  then,  and  let  |is,  with  Qrod-s  blessing,  chastise  them  for  all 


tliese  misdeeds.''    The  priests  then  >]«^ired  t0  ^  lifiig^lboi]^ 
];^ght  to  assist  in  the  pious  hooMoifie  inth  ^leif  pi^fepB*.    ^ 

At  fir^t,  the  Normans  were  repeateel)y  <H^reil;.  baw-^^  ixfioxi 
went- through  the  ranks  that  th^  IHUib  w^a  daa^  and  a  |mh4^ 
s^ed  the  aimy,  which  began  to  retseatj  bui  ^sif^  hit  peotMt- 
tomed  presence  of  mind^  he  threw  himself  feei^i^  l^iftB^piiVeii^wir 
his  helmet^  assured  them  of  his  safety^  anel  prouuaed^  thtt^i  irj^ 
tc^y.  Then,  by  a  skilful  maucBuy^reyhe  we](f'tl|ehEngli|ih-^ 
their  guard,  drew  them  from  their  stroQgJMddti^fUid^eotb^ 
day»  King  Harold,  and  his  two  bMither8f  w«cp  mvSaSL  dead  at 
the*ftK>t  of  the  national  standard,  which  wfui  innit^lltlj  plwkii 
u&  ^and  the  Koman  b^^nner  planted  in  ita  itftad^  ^ereniKiiia 
ol  the  small  Engli^  army,  without  chief  lur  KtimdluM^  prolonged 
the  struggle  till  night,  and  fought  eo  in  l^e  dftrli  ifh^n  tbe^Cflf^^ 
batants  oould  recognise  one  another  oply  l^  tli^'lw9^|iMgey  wyie 
the  French  shouts  of  viotory  resounded  firon^  hill  tab41<*' QaMMg 
thus  done  for  their  country  all  that  valour  oonld  fuomqpli^)  'thll 
patriot  saldiers  dispersed.  Many  died  on.  |he  |tmd%^£ffill^  iii^ 
wounds  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Th9  ras^  w^  piii|iiai 
hfrtly  by  the  Norman  cavalry^  who  ^re  quaii^  to  wne^.  •   •  iv. 

'Hius  perished  in  one  day  the  Aik^^ms^fxes^  apid 

the  rich  realm  of  England  became  die  possfAsico  pf  istami^onb 
The  Angkh  Saxon  chroniclers  refer  to  this  i^tal  liay  in  tfaeimoit 
moumfiu  strains :  "  England,"  exclmipa  one,  '^  what  shril  I  (Mgr 
of  thee  to  our  descendants?  That  thou  bast  last  thy  n«itioiiiMl 
king,  and  hast  fallen  under  the  domination  of  fQn»gna%-'rJdi«l 
thy  sons  have  perished  miserablyv-r^hat  thy  counciUqtrs  ,iua«l 
chieftains  are  vanquished,  slaiuy  or  disioh^ted  T'  Long  tfyuf 
this,  patriotic  superstition  discerned  traces  of  fresh  blood  dn  tb^ 
battle-ground ;  and  according  to  the  peligioia  of:  th<i  times, 'WilU 
liam,  who  was  pious  in  his  way,  made  a  vow  thaliho.^ould  aMot 
a  monastery  on  this  spot,  to  the  Holy  .Trinity  and  Bti,  Maetinrt  <• 

After  dividing  the  spoils  of  the  deaid,  the  canqinfaKMnb  ws^jSmH^ 
towards  London,  desolating  the  countoy  as  ^y^advlmoedr  ii^fi 
the  meantime,  Norman  intrigues  were  busy  in  t^i^^eityf  tubing 
advantage  of  the  divisions  which  they  fomented  ^ixntfmg'theSAl^ 
on  authorities.  These  intrigues  were  skilfolly  QomttiatQd  b|F  the 
prelates,  some  of  whom  advised  submisaianto  hipx  who  0MW 
with  the  banner  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bull  of  tJw?iV>po,  find- 
ing a  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  poweri  priietuataaby  po^ 
litical  cowardice.  Others,  of  foreign  origin^  gained-  aysr  bffinii** 
hand  by  the  Norman  pretender^  were  playing  the  part  for  vUlqb 
they  had  been  paid  in  money  or  in  promisep.  ^  Al«riped>  {i^ -th^ 
safety  of  the  city,  the  hamewaady  or  wayox^.  reoommepd^^  tbirt 
terms  should  be  made  with  the  rava^g  invadee*  They  fipnt  # 
deputation  to  the  camp,  whom  William  outwitted  imd'blmdiid 
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with  gifts-promising  e Very  thing,  bttt  pteddng*>ia»i8etf  %d  -inj** 
thing.  A  vain  confidence  iii  his  Jtii^ic©  liiid  c&itNMef«y'4(>^ily 
took  the  place  of  sttipifyiitg  t&jroi.  The  hi^ief^t  dignhfe^^  in 
cTiurch  and  'stttte^  i«rent  forth  and  foiatially  ■  -made  thefait  tsnbmids 
sioh>  taking  tlie  baths  of  peace  and  alle^afi^e;  *  Hd  atsiHtr^  th^kRj 
upon  his  bonoTiTj  that  he  ^W)uld  treat  them  mitdly^<ye«y  oh  -kis 
way  t6  London,  he  allowed  all  that  lay  iti  his  obti^se'  to  Iwrde^ 
vastated.  At  St:  Albatt8,s  heTnoficed  sbm^  iai^  trees  rtciwfe  Iho 
road^  evidently  deigned  to  dbstmct  hisf  progresd^  ' H^«iifiaitt(i»ed 
the  abbot,  and^^t€jrnly  demanded  why  he  aloWedhistiitfiber^totlS^ 
^ns  eat  down>'«  I  hsUrebnt  done  my*i;ty,'*^^atia^eted  th^Sfeton 
monk,  ^^and  if  all  ioy  order  had  doW'tlieHdame,'^  thej^^gbt; 
and  ought  to  have  done,  perhafps  thtiu'  wouMirt  wot^tiwe  ptoe^ 
trated  so  far  into '0tl^c6untty  .■'-'■  ■'■'  : 'i^-'-iol- 

On  Chrtstma^day,  WiUiamthe  Gottqueiic>r  waft««ywrnedim 
.Westminster  Alib^,  by  ihe  archWsh<)pof  YWki  •  AS'^ibcm  tm 
^  L6nd6h  a«d  the  southern  and'eastern  ooftsts  w^tie  sj^scHtt^,-  tKe 
Iswddiersiapplied  themselvef  to  the  dividing  of  the  bdoty.  --Omii?- 
miijsibfters  W^fe  )sent  throtigh  the  whole'ei£i?6ttft  of  the  gafridcmed 
country.  They  made  exact  inventories  of  all  the  estsltes,  pbMie 
aiid  private,  re^stering  them  with  great  care  and  mittttletHteS  in 
^  record  which  was  expressively  called  Doomsday  Boi^'hy  lAfe 
Sa«xons;  Of  ail  who  died  in  little,  of  all  who  sut^v^JthcSr 
defeat)  aiidof  dl  Wh6  intended  to  fight,  but  weiie  pi^vMt^  the 
prt)peTty  of  every  kind  was  confiscated.  The  latter  dasSj'  h6w- 
ever,  were  permitted -to  hope,  that  by  Mrict  obedience  td  th4k 
iiew  mftsters,  not  themselves,  feut '  thrfi*  chitdien  might  fifb- 
taitt"  some  portion  of  theii*  paternal  inhetfemoe.  Stich  was^  the 
la^  of  «onqtie^*  •  -'•:■'  '^  «/ 

'  •  By  this  confiscation,  an  immen^  amoutrt  of  property  was 
^Irfdedat  tile  di^sal  of  the  new-cortiersi*  Wiltiara^  of  cottrs^ikept 
to  hiihsfelf  the  lion*8  sh^^.  This  embraced  all  the  treassaifefe'rf 
the  ancient  kiiigs,  and  evety  thing  rare  ahdpilBci^s  that  tfOtild  be 
fotmd  iii  the  shopfei  A  part  of  these  he  sent  to  Pope  Al^ander, 
together  with  Harold's  standard;  All  t^  bhurcfess  ttbroad'in 
which  psalms  had  been  sung  and  tape^' buried  ft)i^  th€i  sudcl^s 
of'  the  invasion,'  received,  in  rea^inperise,  crdJ^^;  <5hjfilices;^lid 
's*itffe  'of  gold.  After  the  king  and  the  prie^t^,  the  wttrriors  tktne 
in  foi*  tfk«r  portion,  each  accortling  to  his  rank  and  engagement. 
The  barons  and  knights  got  extensive  doihAinEf,<5l^eiB,= town- 
lands,  and  even  entire  townik.  Some  took  then*  pay  itt'ttidney ; 
others  were  married  to  noble  Saigon  liadiesjheirfess^s  to  gl^eat 
possessions,  whose  husbaUds  had  been  shin  in  battle*  >^Oile 
afone  among  iall  tlie  warriors  iti  ^the  eonqueror'd  train,'  claimed 
neither  land,  nor  gold,  nor  wdineri,  and  would  afecept  no  pait  of 
the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.    His  name  wa&  Gmlbert.    He  said 


boi  had  ACiKmipamed  bb  lokl,  beefliise^;it^;(«i^rJ^^  hl^ 

.  Giladeki  a^d  foitified  oti^lesTfio^oavej^rlbe'^^ 
Ukg^  The  disinherited  naiiTeB .  .w^»:  ids^  ,4j|sais|;i^)^d;  wm- 
petifd  to  swear  fljlegiance  to  the  nevr  g^etmniwt  %^  ^ft^^Mlk  ikt^ 
Mi  be^a  4)Iander^i  The  lot  of  tj^e  meii;  w^p^Aqi^ifd^/^faHl 
yaveaety ;  that  of  the  women,  insnlta  and  vM^ee.:  >%|^  M^we^ 
ndt  ti^en  par  marmgey  were  lafcen;  par  4f|i&tif^-^he,i|i«i(f;.4^^ 
fi»»xgii  masters,  whose  low  origin  waaindipf^^it^  I  th^ln 
Bbiitbe  tt^anest  of  them  was  miusrt^Qr  iil\  (ibj9h^^]|m^.i^#Mt 
qniabedr  ^^  -  J^oble  squire?,  impuw  tvraabl^ndfly^'r  ^^|||q,^ 
sRiiiidists^  ^^  disposed,  at  their  pleasmrof  of  Qrotrng  \r/9p«i  ^^^^ 
bfi^;  families^  leaving  them  to  weep  fuid  to  wish  f^poTidei^t^ti  u^^ifMi 
despicable  men,  yielding  to  mibndled?  Mcen^iws^fi% jyqfft  fjf^*' 
selves  astonished  a^  their  nllafw^  nThf»jr  be0fun%i|||adrl4(f.|dl^j^^ 
^  finding,  themselfes  so  p<>w««f«U  Wba(te^5^iftppy:J¥l^rt^.irt^ 
thejr  believed  they  had  the  ri^  to  4p  1 1 thf^TolMk  ^sff^MwtHtlf^ 
tmness.  They  snatched  the  hsiiiiBKn^rrQf^^l^isea^Tl^^ 
»onrii»  of  the  unfortmiate;  :they,s^zed)eY(^^;4^ 

'fj^Mds^.afid -lands"!'--    :■.•   -•;•■  i'.^-v.-.-  -■•.  ;■-  r.i-.i;nr  vc-;  y      .vt)i—r.  .. 

f  The  Bpkan  whobadcressedithe  ^eawkHr-i^^i^M  .^i^fOQ^M^ 
tfte  black  wooden  bow  of  tW  I^cefu^.scdfU^yrni^W'fapp^^ 
the  a^onished  eyes  k^  th^  i^sm  tecltv^  nrho  !^n|e;  arbnf  nl^p^y 
niouxited  on  a  war-house  and  beanig4l^0  Hiilit^  Wdriidiit.riJHb 
■who  bad  larrived  as  a  poor  ]$Bigb^.S(>oi»  lifl^histb^lliw^l^ 
theii  expressed,)  and  commanded  a  iK»mp{|n^  iffhM>^  rrall|^^ 
i^s  his  own  name.   The  herdmen^of  2iiorja:iandy'aQ44ib«fFre%vi^ 
of  Flanders,  with  a  little  courage  and .ga^jbrtU9e).|KH»A.]^e<^^ 
in  England  men  of  consequence — ^illustrious  bai>Qps,;>.ail#)Uieir 
names^  ignoble  and  obscur^.OEk;O^e:l^d^tO&rUl0rS^it9i^becaIIle 
noble  and  gteri^us  on  the  oth^.    Th0-l|CMl?iE^l^a!^^^^^ 
manrat-arms  became  ^en^n^;  iin  Ei^Js^^ii^iUt 'f^irOi^ 
w^tby  and  titled  Saxon  was  r^Kp^ed  j^m^-^t^illQQ)^  9f>lijs 
fathers^  and  had  not  where  to  lay^^bisf  h^.  In  tjlis  mWin<)j|^jJUl^ 
after  the  royal  style  and  title  af'li^i^iaIn^rlfraa!otas^^ 
of  the  governor  of  a  province^  as  %^CQii^t.<irieiM^L^Ti|^  rtofUm 
that  of  lieutenant,  as  vicercount  or^visisQuiit^s^faici^ldim^  ih^  rank 
of  the  warriors,  whether  as  barons,  ktii^^^.  ettqfaire^ior  Se»j0fi|i^ 
at^arms,  all  reputed  to  b^  ^»o6^  whetb^r^y  s^gbt^tjbete  yiotepy 
or  their  foreign  extraction*  .    .)'   :   i,;   i.-r/i  .1  vs.  r      ' 

William^  according  to  lHs-<;hapIain.andrFbiqgiittpl^  QdllriMl 
with  him  into  Normandy,  more  gc^d  and  flilv«ir  thm^/h%4}<N^ 
before  been  seen  iii  GauL  The nc^kr  a^d[.se0||Iat^;^<torg7 
rivalled  one  another  in  then*  efforts.  tQ'rft^bfiate^  by-reljipotts  £ea- 
tivals,  the  ix'turn  of  tlie  conqueror  of-^  Engli^  ;  and,  say&the 
historian,  neither  monks  ncH*  priests  went  ^wkhout  ^eir  reward. 
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He  gave  them  gpld  in  coins,  Ungots  and  cjialices ;  and  what  was 
also  higlily  acceptable,  clptlis  embroidered  with  gold  and  sdlver 
to  spre^  over  tne  altai^^  which  especially  excited  the  admiration 
of  trayollers.  It  appears  that  in  that  age,  embroidery  in  gold 
with  the  needle  was  an  art  in  which  the  women  of  England  ex« 
celled.  The  commerce  of  the  islaud,  also,  already  very  exten- 
sive, bought  to  it  many  costly  articles  of  merchandise,  unknown 
to  the  north  of  GauL  Amon^  the  special  objects  of  admiration 
were  the  drinking  vessels  of  the  Saxons,  made  of  large  buffalo- 
horns,  and  tipped  with  metal  at  the  two  extremities.  The  French 
wond^ed  also  at  the  beauty  and  long  flowing  hair  of  the  young 
English  who  were  captives  or  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
man kinff. 

Meantime  the  new  lordgiof  the  Saxons,  like  all  conquerors 
igjuddenly  enriched,  and  placed .  in  absolute  authority  ov«r  those 
whom  they  have  most  cruelly  T^Tongedj-r-behaved  themselves 
towards  thie  subjqgated  people  with  unoounded  license  and  inso- 
lence. The  most  brutal  oppressor  was  lauded  by  his  superiors, 
and  those  who  complained  of  injury  were  laughed  to  scorn. 
This  led  to  insurrectionary  movements  and  combinations,  in  whidii 
Celts  and  Saxons  forgot  their  ancient  animosity  in  love  for  their 
cpmmQU  country.  Alter  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  and  the  estab* 
Jishment  of  the.  Conquest  in  the  West,  these  two  races  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  ruin,  mingled  together  in  the  general  mass  of 
the  enslaved  population,  destmed  to  struggle  on  through  ages  of 
servitude  and  suffering,  thence  to  rise  slowly  and  laboriously  to 
the  predominant  power  and  unrivalled  glory  which  are  now  the 
portion  of  the  English  people. 

Tamine  closely  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Conquest.-  From 
the  year  1067  it  had  been  desolating  those  provinces  which  had 
up  to  that  period  been  subdued ;  but  in  1070  it  extended  itself  to 
the  whole  of  England,  and  appeared  in  all  its  horrors  in  the 
places  last  conquered.  The  innabitants  of  the  province  of  York, 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  after  feeding  on  the  flesh  of 
dead  horses,  which  the  Normans  had  abandoned  on  the  road, 
devoured  human  flesh.  More  than  100,000  people  of  all  ages 
died  of  want  in  these  countries.  ^^  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle," 
says  an  old  annalist,  ^^  to  see  on  the  roads,  in  the  public  places, 
and  at  the  doors  of  the  houaes,  human  bodies  a  prey  to  the 
worms ;  for  there  was  no  one  left  to  throw  a  little  earth  over 
them,"  The  famine,  however,  was  confined  to  the  natives.  The 
foreign  soldier  lived  in  plenty.  He  had  in  the  fortresses  vast 
heaps  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  supplies  purchased  for 
hun  abroad  with  English  money.  Moreover,  this  famine  was  his 
friend;  for  it  assisted  him  in  thoroughly  securing  his  prey. 
Often  for  the  remnant  pf  the  meal  of  one  of  the  meanest  follow- 
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ers  of  the  army,  the  Saxon,  once  illustrious  among  Ms  ^ountrj^-* 
men,  but  now  wasted  and  depressed  by  hunger,  would  come  arid 
sell  himself  and  all  his  family  to  perpetual  slavery,  *^  Then  w^ 
the  shameful  treaty  inscribed  on  the  blank  pages  of  an  old  miasalf 
where  these  monuments  of  the  miseries  of  another  dge,  in  charac- 
ters nearly  effaced  by  the  worm  of  time,  are  to  be  traced  even  at 
this  day,  and  supply  fresh  matter  for  the  sagacity  of  antiquarians.'' 
Such  was  tlie  holy  work  accomplished  wherever  the  banner  of 
St.  Peter  waved  over  this  Catholic  land  1  The  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals  of  that  day  were  willing  that  England  should  bedeso:- 
lated  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  become  one  vast  scene  of 
lust,  rapine,  agony,  and  despair,  in  order  that  the  tax  of  Pefcef^a 
pence  should  oe  established  for  ever. 

Five  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  there  was  no  lonjger 
any  freedom  in  England,  except  among  a  few  scattered  bands  6t 
soldiers  without  leaders,  or  chiefs  without  followers,  who  lived 
in  the  i-ecesses  of  the  country,  solemnly  banned  and  outlawed  fi£| 
rebels..  When  the  Normans  seized  any  of  them,  they  either 
made  slaves  of  them  to  till  their  estates,  or  slew  them  amidst  such 
circumstances  of  barbarity,  that  history  has  shrunk  from  giving 
the  inconceivably  horrible  details.  Those  who  had  the  means  of 
expatriating  themselves,  embarked  from  the  ports  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  and  sailed  to  Denmark,  Norw%y,  and  other  countries, 
where  the  Teutonic  dialects  were  spoken.  Some  directed  their 
course  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cast  themselves  on  the  pity 
of  men  of  another  race  and  a  strange  tongue.  There  were 
young  Englishmen  who  went  so  far  as  Constantinople,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Varingsy  or  body-guard  of  the  Greek  empero)*. 
Those  Saxons  who  could  not  or  would  not  emigrate,  and  yet 
struggled  against  the  fate  of  their  country,  retired  to  the  forests 
and  marshes,  and  carried  on  the  war  by  robbery  and  assassina- 
tion,— viewed  by  the  vanquished  without  compunction  as  lawful 
reprisals ; — by  the  victors  as  infamous  crimes,  resulting  ftt)m  the 
natural  villany  of  the  people.  Hence  the  popular  admiration  of 
Eobin  Hood,  with  his  brave  and  merry  men,  leading  a  life  of 
wild  freedom  in  the  greenwoods  and  glades  and  wolds  of  Old 
England.  He  sometimes  paid  his  dreaded  visits  under  the  very 
walls  of  Norman  castles,  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  proudest 
barons.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  north,  where 
national  life  survived  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  consequence  of  the  oppressions  and  murders  perpetrat- 
ed, or  allowed  with  impunity  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
ancient  spirit  of  Northumbria  was  aroused ;  and  on  a  certain 
day  a  number  of  Saxons  assembled,  with  concealed  arms,  in  the 
court  of  justice,  and  slew  the  bishop,  together  with  a  hundred 
men,  French  and  Flemish.     In  consequence  of  ibis  outrage,  the 
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Bish6|)fbf'Ba(yea^^'mavc}^<m^^^t^  great  jurmy^mas^ 

sfloi»^'^  ihudtated  (ihe  jDiioceBt  inbafaitante,  plundered rdra^ 
tihiirdi^'atnd  carriM  off  what  remained  of  ibe  sacred 'Omatndnla^. 
Be  rietiew^d^roiighoitt  die  j^retinee  the  ravaged  of  Jiis  '.hrodiel> 
in  l<>70^-^)and' this  second  inniotion  left  on  the  &ce  of  tfaeiootet: 
try-  traced  <6f  desolateness  so  deep,  that  they,  weare  vkifal^  for^av 
ceiitdr^  afterwards.  ^^  liin^'?  says  an  old  historian,  ;^^  were*  oitt< 
the  ^uew^  of  that  province  fermeriy  so  flourishing.  Those  onxret 
fktihpoii^  citied/.thoEfe  High  tow^  that  rose  into'tl^  obud%dh<N9el 
sihilihj^  W^kdb^s:  fertilized  h^  and  streauM)  tbelBtvaHgte 

n(>^  l>eholds  tvltb  a  sighy^^^tixe  okl<  imiabitant  sicarce  jmours  ;tb»i^ 
agaim*^.  "■■'■■  '  -■  •  ■  '■•■■  .-.v;  -i:;;.:-..- •';..!  *.  t)9>..f 
Over  this  country,  where  tyranny  enconntjeredthemostr-terkth? 
ble'and  o'b^inate  resistance^  a  popukdon  -  half^SaxDnr  saA>h$if^ 
Batiifili  l6n^  maintained  its  andenvproud,  and  wikiapiri^oft^ift), 
depfendenc^.  When  the  successors  of  the  Conqueror  felt  isewon 
hi  the  smtherft  -  provinces, :  they  did  not .  set  foot^  without  apnveH 
h^n^lon, -on  the  territory  beyond  the  Humber^  whifber '.»m^. 
never  venttired  without  an  anny  of  veteran  soldiers*  .'Xbc^  %h» 
bands  of  otUilaWs  were  recruited  far  two  centuries  or  jiM^re^fthje^ 
patriotic  succesteors^  of  the  refugees  of  the  camp  o£  Elyv  frHisfSi 
toty,*'  says  Thierry,  *<  names  them  not,  or  eke,  -foifewiug  iflier 
Ikn^age  of  the  tegiell  acts  of  the  time,  it  brands themiwttBi: 
epithets  cateulated  to  withdraw  from  them  all  feeling '^Mf^sjnoq 
^thy^  Hahifng  them  seditious^  malcontents,  robbers  and^baioi^la^ 
But  let  us  not  be  imposed-upon  by  these  titles,  odious  to  the/iefur. 
They  are  t^se  which,  in  every  country  under  fboreign  s)!;il9e<>r 
tion,  have  been  borne  by  brave  men,  who,  though  &Sr.  in  njumr 
ber,  t£4i:e  up  thdr  abodes  in  mountains  and  forests,  Jeaving'-the 
citi^  to  those  Who  can '  brook  davery.^  Thou^  the  peo{^  hmi 
notcoumge  to  hnitate  tdiem^  they  admired  them^^  and  jace<)09^ 
pani^  them  with  their  earnest  good  wi^es.  While  x>rdinaA(Qe4 
dhKwn  lip  in  the  Frendi  language  were  prescribing  /to  every  ixt* 
hkbhant  of  the  towns  and  villages,  to  traok  the  eutlaWr^tibe 
Jfbrekter — ^like  a  wolf,  and'  to  pursue  him  with  the  hue:  aiid  tei:|f 
irom  county  to  county,  the  English,  in  thekr  vernacular  sdnasii 
delighted  to  honour  the  bold  enemy  of  thdr  foreign  nilers^--^r^^ 
^#  inSonthe  purse  of  earls  as  his  treasury,  and  upon  the  kiilg'4 
9o^\sM  rntMi' venison.  The  pjOpuhnr  poets  cf  t^  tune  celebrated 
his  vict<>rie8  and  applauded  his  strotaf^sms,  against  tbe^agenteidsf 
the  NcJmian'  govermnent.  They  sangj  of  his  tiring  the-  mounted 
officers  of  the  visccvmt  in  tbeit  pursuit  of;  bim*^-<if!kis)captimng 
th€^'1^£(hop^  itnposiii^  ^vansom  of  1000  marfcs^  and  ^mpeUi^g 
h]4  iriostreiverend  lordship  to- dance  m  his  pontifical  oassodi;;  igaa 

'However  we inaj  lipi^  and  condemn  such  afairfiwijiiitio'ef 
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society,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Qovenimen;t 
was  not  such  as  to  inspire  respect  for  the  ngfats  iji  pE0pei4^» 
According  to  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  its  officers  were  woroe 
than  robbers.  They  plundered  both  the  farmara'  bams-  and  the 
tradesmens'  warehouses.  Wherever  the  Norman  kiogpassed  in 
his  progress  through  England,  the  servants  and  sol£ers  in  hi» 
train  were  accustomed  to  ravage  the  cotmtry.  When  they  oonld 
not  whdly  consume  the  provisions  found  in  their  hou3e%  they 
had  them  carried  by  the  owner  to  the  nei^bouring  mark^  a^a 
sold  for  their  benefit.  At  other  times  they  would  bum  then^ia 
sport ;  and  when  they  found  an  overplus  of  strong  dnnJi:,  they 
used  it  for  washing  their  horses'  feet.  Their  ill-usage  of  tfaie 
fathers  of  families,  their  insults  to  the  wives  and  daughters,  were 
shameful  to  relate.  So  that,  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  royi^l 
approaoh,  every  one  would  fly  from  his  dwelling  with  whatever 
he  could  save,  to  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  desert  plaees.  Th0 
hisrtory  of  the  times  is  a  ^oomy  and  monotonous  narration  of  th« 
continued  miseries  q£  the  people.  For  instance,  when  Heniy-L- 
was  departing  for  Normandy,  to  dispossess  his  brother  Robert 
of  the  dukedom,  he  ordered  a  levy  of  money  in  England  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  his  tax-gatherers  prac- 
tised the  most  cruel  violence  towards  the  Saxon  burgesses. and 
farmers;  Such  as  had  nothing  to  give,  they  drove  from  ihw 
poor  and  ruinous  dwellings.  They  tore  away  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  seized  the  most  common  articles  of  furniture. 
Against  such  as  seemed  to  have  property,  charges  were  in- 
vented. Not  daring  to  go  to  trial,  their  goods  and  chattels 
were  confiscated. 

Seventy  years  after  the  Conquest,  was  formed  and  defeated  the 
last  general  conspiracy  of  the  Saxons.  By  this^  time  the  links  of 
nationality  which  had  bound  them  together  as  a  people  were 
broken.  There  remained  no  longer  a  pervading  hope  of  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke.  The  old  English  cry  of  "  No  Normans^^  here 
ceases  to  resound  in  the  records  of  history.  Later  insurrections 
had  for  their  rallying  cry  some  exclamation  expressive  of  their 
local  grievances,  as  '^  No  Geiitlemen  /" — "  No  proud  liords  or 
rotten-hearted  Bishops  I"  Ere  a  centiury  passed,  the  Normans 
had  come  to  regard  themselves  as  tlie  legitimate  possessors  of  the 
country^  they  had  effaced  from  their  minds  all  remembrance  of 
their  anterior  condition  and  their  violent  usurpation,  imagining 
that  their  now  noble  families  had  never  exercised. any  other  occu-^ 
pation  than  that  of  ruling  men.  But  the  memories  of  the  Saxoms 
were  more  retentive ;  and  in  the  complaints  forced  from  them  by 
the  hard  hearts  of  their  conquerors,  they  said  of  more  than  one 
arrogant  earl  or  prelate, — "  He  torments  us ;  he  goads  us  as  his 
grandfather  used  to  goad  the  oxen  at  the  other  side  of  the  water." 
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The  priettliood  sufforel  leas  firotnthe  Coli<|ae8t  than  the  peopU* 
^eLr  iahdii  had  not  &U  been  seised;  their  sanctuaries  httd  not 
aJl  been  violated  $  but  their  doom  was  only  postponedw^  Whefli 
titne  permitted,  inquisition  was  made  into  all  the  conyents.  For 
this  tne  preteatt  was,  that  some  of  them  had  harboured  tiie  msat* 
gentis*  jBut  a  more  powerAil  motive  was  found  in  the  fisurt^  that 
^re  the  rich  Englisn  had  deposited  their  treasures  for  saietj* 
These  were  all  seized  by  royal  authority,  as  were  most  of  the 
precious  vessels,  shrines,  and  omam^its.  The  charters^  also, 
GOntaining  fallacious  promises  of  justice  and  protection^  granted 
when  the  invader  was  not  sure  of  final  yictocy,  were  recdled  in 
the  Lent  of  1070.  At  the  same  time  arrived  in  En^and  three 
legates  from  the  conoueror's  faithful  ally,  the  Pope,  xhey  wera 
sent  to  carry  into  effect  a  grand  scheme  of  state  policy  whzdi 
the  king  had  formed.  This  was  nothing  less  than  Normanizing 
the  Church.  So  long  as  iJds  remained  Saxon,  it  was  feared  thd 
Conquest  would  be  insecui^,  and  the  royal  power  deprived  of  its 
most  efficient  agents,  as  well  as  of  the  ample  ecclesiastical  fimds 
which  it  coveted. 

William  kept  the  legates  near  him  a  whole  year,  '^  honouring 
them,"  says  the  annalist,  ''  as  if  the  equals  of  Ood."  In  the  midst 
of  tl^  famine  which  was  then  wasting  the  Saxon  Catholics  hy. 
thousands,  brilliant  festivals  were  held  in  the  fortified  palace  of 
Winchester;  There  the  Roman  cardinals  placed  the  crown  afiresh 
on  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  and  effaced  the  maledictions  winch 
patriotic  bishops  had  uttered  against  him. 

This  holy  league  between  the  crown  and  the  tiara,  for  the  pup- 
pose  of  spoliation,  was,  as  usual,  disguised  under  a  religious  mask» 
Accordingly,  a  great  assembly  of  the  Normans,  laymen  and 
priests,  who  had  been  inordinately  enriched  by  confiscation,  was 
convened  at  Winchester.  There  the  Saxon  bishops  were  sunn 
moned  to  appear,  and  were  haughtily  informed  by  the  1»kM 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  inspect  their  morals  ana  way  or  life^ 
and  to  "  plant  things  profitable  for  the  body  and  the  soul."  This 
was  the  game  which  Bome  formerly  played  with  the  British 
bishops,  and  which  she  played  a  century  later  with  the  Irish* 
For,  m  every  land  Catholicity  has  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
conquest.  The  *^  apostolic  banner"  has  been  stained  with  the 
blood  of  saints  and  patriots.  It  has  floated  over  the  plundering 
and  ruthless  armies  of  invasion,  heralding  famine  and  pestilenceu 
and  sanctifying,  for  gold,  every  crime  which  the  cupidily  and 
cruelty  of  man  can  prompt  him  to  commit  against  nis  rellow* 
Strange  to  say,  civilization  has  made  no  change  in  this  respect 
Guizot  maintains  that  France  is  the  most  civilized  nation  upoU 
earth ;  and  yet  this  France,  under  the  ministry  of  the  same 
Gnizot,  is  cutting  down  the  bread-fruit  trees  of  Tahiti,  desolating 


the  villages  which  civilization  hag  paiJlfolljr  reared;^  ftiid  ttprobt- 
ing  the  Christian  morality  which  missionaries  have'  plants  in. 
the  hearts  of  savages.  All  this  she  is  doing  for  her  owti  gl<»y 
and  the  good  of  tne  Catholic  faith*  By  the  way,  we  may  aak^ 
what  worse  ever  occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  her  razxitu 
in  Africa?  Had  these  enormities  heen  perpetrated  by  a  barbai> 
ous  nation  800  years  ago,  with  what  horror  shonld  we  read  thi^, 
recital ! 

Under  the  auspices. of  Rome,  William  effected  a  church refoita 
sufficiently  radical,  of  which  Lanfranc,  the  nfew  primate^  was  the 
all-powerful  instrument.*  He  rooted  out  of  the  Church  klmotft 
every  man  of  English  birth,  to  make  way  for  foreigners  of  every 
nation.  Crowds  of  Continental  adventurers  filled  Aft  monafr- 
teries  and  churches.  Some  of  these  were  able  men,  but  many 
were  infamous  for  their  debaucheries  and  gluttony.  Nearly  all 
the  Norman  bishops  disdained  to  live  in  the  ancient  capitals  of 
the  dioceses,  which  were  mostly  small  towns.  Then  it  was  that 
Coventry,  Lincoln,  Chester,  and  Salisbury  became  Episcbpa) 
cities.  In  general,  the  thirst  of  gain  raged  more  fiercely  among 
the  priests  than  even  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Conquest,  ^he 
tyranny  of  the  former,  mixed  with  open  CQwardice,  was  more 
disgusting  than  the  brutality  of  the  latter.  The  new  abbot« 
wielded  the  sword,  but  it  was  against  unarmed  monks.  More 
than  one  convent  was  the  scene  of  military  executions*  A  mm^ 
mes  hammes  (Tarmes — "  hither,  my  men-at-arms  1" — ^was  the  fre- 
quent cry  of  one  of  ihem  when  his  monks  proved  refractory. 


*  Lanfranc  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  of  a  noble  fiimily,  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  learned  men  of  the  age.  Having  obtained  the  best  education  that  tb^ 
nniversities  of  Italy  could  afford,  he  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  of 
Pavia.  But,  quitting  the  bar  for  a  profession  which  oflfered  far  higher  rewards,  he 
paused  the  Alps,  settled  in  Normandy,  and  opened  a  school  at  Avranchee.  Learn- 
ing was  then  notoriously  in  a  very  low  condition  in  Normandy  ;  but  the  talents  and 
fame  of  Lanfranc  soon  filled  its  schools  with  men  distinguished  for  their  literary 
attainments.  In  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  success  as  a  professor,  he  suddenly  dis^ 
appeared  from  Avranches,  without  giving  any  intimation  of  the  reason  of  his  de* 
pai'tui'e,  or  of  the  direction  lie  had  taken.  After  three  years,  he  was  discovered  in 
the  small  and  poor  monastery  of  Bee,  where  he  had  become  a  monk,  and  Hsen  to 
the  office  of  prior.  He  then  opened  a  school  there,  was  quickly  surrounded  with 
scholara,  while  his  fame  as  a  teacher  enriched  the  monastery.  His  natural  arro- 
gance  aud  deep  policy  wore  shown  in  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  made  him  by  Bishop  Herfast,  with  a  numerous  company  of  the  Duke  William's 
courtiei's.  When  they  appeared  in  his  lecture-room,  he  had  the  audacity  to  hand 
the  bishop  a  spelling-book.  This  insult  was  resented — complaint  was  made  to 
AVilliam — the  farm  of  the  monastery  was  burned,  and  Lanfranc  was  ordered  to  % 
from  Normandy.  He  mounted  on  a  poor  lame  horse,  rode  to  the  Coui-t,  and  told 
the  Duke  he  was  most  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  but  that  it  wAs  plain  he  could  not 
with  the  animal  on  which  he  was  now  mounted,  and  begged  tliA  favour  of  a  good 
horse.  William  laughed  heartily  at  the  figure  he  cut,  took  him  into  favour,  and 
made  him  Abbot  of  Caen.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Church, — Biographia  Britannkck  LUeraria^  vol.  ii.^  pp.  K6. 
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Complaints  of  the  degradation  of  the  Saxon  bieliops  and  abbota 
reached  Kome,  and  were  re-echoed  on  the  Continent.  A  depu- 
tation from  England,  loaded  with  rich  presents,  soon  enabled 
Gregory  to  see  and  decide,  that  the  Norman  Church  system  was 
perfectly  canonical.  Not  so  thought  Guimond,  an  honest  monk 
nom  Normandy.  Homilies  in  French,  delivered  before  Saxon. 
slaves  b V  men  who  were  e\idently  strangers  to  the  fear  of  God, . 
had  so  little  effect,  that  even  William  thought  it  desirable  to 
procure  his  subjects  some  more  suitable  instruction.  Accoixlin^ly, 
(juimond  was  summoned  over  to  England,  and  was  offerra  a 
high  ecclesiastical  office,  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of, this, 
object.  But  he  boldly  answered  the  king  thus: — "  VarioiiJi 
motives  induce  me  to  decline  ecclesiastical  digniU*  and  power. . 
I  will  not  declare  them  all.  I  will  only  say,  that  1  cannot. con- 
ceive how  it  is  possible  for  me  worthily  to  become  the  religious 
superior  of  men  whose  language  and  whose  manners  are  alike 
unknown  to  me,  whose  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  have  boea 
slain  by  your  sword,  or  stripped  of  their  inheritance,  banished^ 
imprisoned,  or  I'educed  by  you  to  slavery.  Turn  to  the .  Holy. 
Scriptures,  and  see  if  they  contain  any  law  which  tolerates  the 
imposition  of  a  pastor  on  God's  flock  by  the  cioice  of  an  ^^nvy* . 
Can  you  innocently  share  with  me  that  which  you  have  cained 
by  war  and  the  blood  of  thousands  ?  It  is  the  law  of  all  rjell^ 
gious  orders  to  abstain  from  rapine,  and  to  accept  no  paii;  of  what 
has  been  obtained  by  plunder,  not  even  as  an  offering  at  the 
altar.  When  I  call  to  mind  these  precepts  of  God,  I  feel  troubled 
with  fear.  Your  England  seems  one  vast  prey,  and  I  dread  to 
touch  it  or  its  treasures,  as  I  should  a  heated  brazier."  The 
noble-minded  Guimond,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
returned  to  his  cloister ;  but  his  words  gave  offence,  and  he  vras 
obliged  to  quit  Normandy. 

William  had  sworn  on  the  Gospels  and  the  relics  of  the  saints 
to  obsen'e  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  as  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  mild  administration  of  a  native  government  could  exist  under 
rulers  imposed  by  a  conquest.  The  laws  were  published ;  but 
the  days  of  King  Edward  did  not  return.  The  burgesses  enjoyed 
no  more  their  municipal  freedom,  nor  the  countrymen  thfMr 
territorial  franchise.  Thenceforward,  as  before,  every  Norman 
had  the  privilege  of  killing  an  Englishman  without  being  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  sinful  in  the  eye  of  the  Chiurch.  Yet 
the  Saxons  seem  not  to  have  lost  all  hope  of  their  country,  so 
long  as  they  beheld  one  of  their  own  race  invested  with  great 
power,  even  though  under  the  authority  of  foreigners.  But  the 
execution  of  Waftheofi^,  the  son  of  Siward,  completed  their  de- 
pression. There  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  England,  among 
those  invested  with  public  authority  and  ennobled  with  honours, 
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a  single  man  native  to  the  country,  nor  any  but  those  who  looked 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxons  In  the  light  of  enemies  and  of  brutes, 

AH  the  religious  authority  had  likewise  passed  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  foreign  extraction ;  and  of  alt  the  ancient  Saxon  pre- 
lates, there  remained  only  Wulfstan,  bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
was  a  man  of  weak  and  simple  mind,  who  had  early  made  his 
peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  rendered  them  important  iservices 
m  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  provinces.  But  he  was  a 
Saxon,  alid  his  day  had  come.  In  the  year  1076,  jiist  ten  years 
after  the  invasion,  the  old  bishop  was  cited  before/k  council  of 
the  Norman  prelates  and  chiefs  in  Westminster  Abbeys  at  whicft 
the  king  and  the  primate  presided.  He  was  unanimously  pro- 
nonncea  incapable  of  exercising  the  Episcopal  functions  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  that  he  was  illiterate,  and  could  not  speak  Frendh! 
On  account  of  this  deficiency,  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  his 
crozier  and  his  ring.  With  an  enei^  superior  to  his  character, 
he  rose,  and,  bearing  his  pastoral  staftin  his  hand,  walked  straight 
up  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  land  exclaimed — "  Ed- 
ward, from  thee  I  received  this  staff;  to  thee,  therefore,  I  return  and 
confide  it."  Then  turning  to  the  Normans — "  I  received  it  frbiti 
hands  more  worthy  than  yours.  I  have  replaced  it  therein ;  doVou, 
if  yon  have  the  power,  take  it  therefrom."  As  he  uttered  tliese 
last  words,  the  Saxon  struck  the  tombstone  forcibly  with  the  end 
of  his  crozier.  His  solemn  demeanour  And  energetic  action  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  assembly  a  strong  impression,  not  immixed 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread.  The  feing  and  the  primate 
did  not  repeat  the  demand,  and  ultimus  Anglorum^  the  last  of  the 
English  bishops,  retained  his  staff  and  his  office,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  treated  kindly. 

The  demolition  of  the  "  Church  of  Augustine"  was  speedily 
accompHshed  by  William  and  Lanfranc,  but  the  monasteries 
held  out  longer.  Their  struggles  were  vain ;  for,  after  repeated 
humiliations,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  the  last  vestiges  of 
independence.  By  virtue  of  the  Conquest,  the  English  had 
wholly  changed  their  nature  in  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  sinking 
into  brutes  or  darkening  into  demons,  and  becoming  altogether 
unworthy  of  human  sympathies.  This  has  been  the  invariable 
effect  of  conquest  followed  by  confiscation;  and  nothing  can 
more  clearly  shew  its  diabolical  turpitude.  As  to  the  Normans, 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  differed  only  in  their  garb.  Whether 
under  the  helmet  or  the  cowl,  they  were  the  same  merciless 
oppressors.  Jean  de  la  Villette,  bishop  of  Wells,  fbnnerly  a  phy- 
sician of  Tours,  pulled  down  the  houses  of  the  canons  or  his 
church,  in  order  to  build  himself  a  palace  of  the  materials.  The 
prelates,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  passed  the  day  in  playing  at  dice 
or  drinking.     Knyghton  relates  that  one  of  them,  in  an  idle 
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hotir  of  gwety,  had  a  repast  served  up  to  Saxon  monks  in  the 
great  hall,  in  which  he  compelled  them  to  eat  of  dishes  forbid- 
den by  their  order,  atteftded  by  youiig  women  half-naked^'  anU 
with  dishevelled  hair,  (Millieres  vultu  et  veste  procftces,  sparsis 
post  tergum  crinibus.)  Such  of  the  English  as  retired,  or  turned 
away  their  eyes  from  this  sight,  were  ill-treated  and  jeered  as  hy- 
pocrites by  the  bishops  and  their  boon  companions. 

Among  these  mitred  libertines,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  ttd 
King's  brother,  was  famous  as  a  tamer  of  the  wild  English.  HiiJ 
office  as  Gfand  Justiciary*  of  the  kingdom  gave  him  ample  fad-? 
lities  for  tormeiiting  them.  The  renown  which  he  thus  acquired 
among  his  countrymen  raised  his  natural  arrogance  to  the  ulmost 

fritch,  insomuch  that  his  inflated  ambition  aspired  to  the  Papacy, 
or  which  he  prepared  the  way  with  rich  presents,  having  filled 
the  wallets  of  several  pilgrims  to  Rome  with  despatches  for  men 
of  influence  there.  In  the  midst  of  his  pompous  preparation" for 
a  visit  t6  the  eternal  city,  William,  who,  for  some  cause,  did  not 
relish  the  scheme,  met  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  chaig^d 
him  before  the  barons  with  having  maltreated  the  Saxons  be^oiid 
measure  to  the  great  danger  of  the  common  cause. 

"  Considering  those  grievances,"  said  the  King  to  the  assembly, 
"  tell  me  how  fought  to  act  towards  such  a  brother?"  No  one 
dared  to  answer.  "  Let  him  be  seized  and  kept  in  safe  custody," 
resumed  William.  No  one  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
bishop, — when  the  King  advanced  and  seized  him  by  the  robes* 
"  I  am-  a  clerk,"  exclaimed  Odo — "  I  am  Grod's  minister  ^  none 
but  the  Pope  has  a  right  to  judge  me."  But  Williamy  without 
letting  go  his  hold,  replied — "  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  a 
clerk :  this  is  my  count  and  vassal  whom  I  arrest. 

The  brother  of  the  Conqueror  was  conveyed  into  Normandy 
and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Odo 
was  released,  and  he  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  England  to  secure  the  Crown  for  Duke  Eobert.  His 
opponent,  William  Rufus,  found  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the 
SaXons,  and  30,000  of  them  assembled  under  his  banner,  and 
were  furnished  with  arms.  Odo  was  besieged  and  compelled  to 
surrender ;  whereupon  a  great  clamour  arose  among  the  English 
troops  of  the  Royal  army  :— *"  Ropes — ^I'opes — bring  ropes  I  and 
let  us  hang  this  traitor  of  a  bishop  and  his  accomplices.  O  king, 
why  dost  thou  let  him  retreat  in  safety. — He  is  not  worthy  to  live, 
the  crafty  villain  !  the  murderer  of  so  many  thousands  of  mdn !" 


♦  Under  the  Norman  kings  this  was  th€j  highest  oiBce  nndefjthe  Crown,  hot  only 
the  chief  administration  of  the  laws,  but  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  realm  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  being  lodged  in  tho  hands  of 
him  who  held  it. 
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Oq  hearing  these  and  sunilar  imprecations,  the  h^ughtj  jKrekte^ 
who  had  said  high  mass  at  Hastings,  and  blessed  the  !Norinaa  host, 
hastened  out  of  England  never  to  return.  j* 

The  historian  of  the  Conquest  draws  the  following  picture  of 
England  when  William  had  done  his  work : — 

"  In  terminating  the  recital  of  the  events  which  have  jusfcliefett  * 
laid  before  the  reader,  the  chroniclers  of  English  birth  gif4  i^f^ 
deep  and  touching  lament  over  the  miseries  6f  their  natioti^^  It  can- 
not be  doubted/  some  of  them  exclaim,  « that  it  is  GoiPs  uHll'tiitit^e 
shall  no  longer  be  a  people— that  we  shall  no  lougei*  peSiiess  Otrtf'ita^ 
tional  honour  and  security.'  Others  compMh  thai  the  lil(ttt<r'Btt^life(k- 
man  has  become  opprobrious.  Nor  was  it  ftom  tte  pens  df  etm^Sfli- 
poraries  alone  that  snch  complainings  escaped  :^-^h^  retiiembriiDD6 
of  a  heavy  calamity  and  of  a  great  national  disgrace  Is  constfQitl^ 
reouning,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  works  written  by  desoehdants  tf ' 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  although  in  a  less  impressive  manner  as  ihb  tJl- 
inTolWng  tide  of  ages  swept  past.  Even  so  recently  as  the  fifteenfli 
century,  the  distinction  of  ranks  in  England  is  declared  tb  have  spntug ' 
from  the  Conquest ;  and  a  monastic  writer  who  has  not  been  eliarg^ 
with  entertaining  revolutionary  theories,  wrote  the  following  remftrk^ 
able  words  : — ^If  there  is  among  us  so  great  a  dif^fehce  of  coddMdiis^ 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  there  is  a  diversity  of  races  lAi^if 
there  IS  among  us  so  little  mutual  confidence  tthd  affectioti^  if  ft  Ikbt 
Caiise  we  are  not  of  one  blood.  Finally,  a  writer  wh<y  flptrrfcllfed  Sn 
the  b^^inriing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  recalls  to  mind  the  NfMrin^ 
Conquest  by  the  exclamation — Memorie  of  Sorrow.  He  speaks  in 
terms  of  compassion  of  the  disinherited  and  despoiled  fianOies  who 
had  then  sunk  into  the  class  of  artizans,  of  peasants,  and  many  (yftikeni^ 
of  paupers.  This  is  the  last  sorrowful  glance  cast  back,  through  the 
mist  of  ages,  on  that  great  event  which  established  in  England  a. nice 
of  kings,  nobles  and  warriors  of  foreign  extraction. 

"  If,  collecting  in  his  own  mind  all  the  facts  detailed  in  the  fore-; 
going  narration,  the  reader  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  England' upon 
its  conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  he  must  figinre  to  himself,  not 
a  mere  change  of  political  rule,  not  the  triumph  of  one  of  two  doito- 
petitors,  but  the  intrusion  of  a  nation  into  the  bosbrii  of  another  p<^o]^€^> 
which  it  came  to  destroy,  and  the  scattered  fragments  of  Whfcfrit  de- 
tained as  an  integral  portion  of  the  new  system  of  society^  in  the  <M(fu^ 
merely  of  personal  property,  or  to  use  the  stronger  language  of  reeoB^ds 
and  deeds,  of  a  cloilmg  to  tlie  soil.  He  must  not  piotnre  to  himself^  Oft 
the  one  hand,  William,  the  King  and  despot ;  on  the  otiberj  itoj^  kis 
subjects,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  inhabiting  En^land^  stsd^ 
consequently,  all  English.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  wer^ 
two  distinct  nations — -the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Norman  in-^ 
vaders,  dwelling  intermingled  on  the  same  soil  ;  pr  rath^  J^e  might 
contemplate  two  countries — ^the  one  possessed  by  iheNonDans^.weallhj 
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Iihd  exbriefaled  from  capitation  and  public  burdens;  the  otbet\  tfa^ 
ft,  the  Sa^^on,  enslaved,  and  oppressai  irith  a  land  tax:  the  focraer 
Hill  of  spacious  mansions,  of  walled  and  moated  casiles ;  ths  latteir 
scatitered  over  with  thatched  cabins  and  ancient  walb  in  a  stat^^:4i^ 
kpidation:  this,  peopled  with  the  happy  and  the  idle,  wlth.soWl^ 
.atid  courti6r3,  knights  and  nobles ;  that,  with  men  in  misery  and  CiOfi- 
demned  to  .labour, — with  peasants  and  artizans.  On  the  ope,  he  ber 
holds.lu;:^wry  and  insolence, — on  the  other,  poverty  and  envy — ^not  the 
enyy  of  the  poor  at  the  sight  of  the  opulence  of  tliose  bom  to  ppulence; 
hnt  that  maHgnant  envy,  although  justice  be  on  its  side^  which  £Kp 
desppiled  cannot  but  entertain  in  looking  upon  the  spoilers.  ;Xastly^ 
to  coipplete  the  picture,  these  two  lands  are  in  some  sort  inferiVQt^ti 
1?eith  6ac1i  other;  they  meet  at  every  point;  and  yet  they  are  jcnclt^ 
distinct,  more  completely  separated,  than  if  the  ocean  rolled  beltw^c^ 
them,  fiach  has  its  language,  and  speaks  a  language  foreign  to  tli^ 
wher.  French  is  the  Court  language,  used  in  all  the  palacea,=  castiesi, 
nttd  mansions,  in  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,— in  all  places -whew 
wenlth  and  power  offer  their  attractions ;  while  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country  is  heard  only  at  the  firesides  of  the  poor,  and  the  @^r}^ 
For  a  long  time  these  two  idioms  were  propagated  without  ii)t^ri|u:pifT 
tvire,— 4he  x)ne  being  the  mark  of  noble,  the  other  of  ignobje  hix&L,"r^ 
{Thierry^  B.  vi.  at  the  e7id,)  .    , 


Before  the  Conqueror  left  England  for  the  last  time,  he 
blislied  two  important  ordinances,  which  had  permanent  €i 
ori  the  history  of  the  nation — the  first  regarded  "  the  Prfes^t- 
ment  of  Englishry,^  referred  to  iii  the  last  Number  of  this  JMit*-' 
rial,  fp.  16,)  and  the  second  exempted  the  cletgy  from  sebui^i* 
jturisaiction.  This  increased  to  an  enormous  degree  the  powctiit 
the  bishops,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  were  all  No^ 
mans, — ^that  they  used  all  their  power  and  official  infcerifefe  'fyt 
the  advantage  of  the  Conquest,  to  establish  and  legalize 'wfelbltl 
their  learning  and  political  address  were  of  the  greatest  krifodff- 
atice.  Besicfes,  they  were  all  chosen  from  among  the  chamafn^ 
the  immediate  dependents  or  intimate  friends  of  the  King,  tnottgn 
installed  by  the  common  council  of  all  the  Norman  batons  ahfl 
knights.  As  William  never  met  a  bishop  who  had  any  OtheF 
wflibut  his,  he  could  not  foresee,  that  he  was  lajang  the  fotittda- 
tion  of  an  over-vaulting  church  independence  which  would  greatly" 
tiwible  his  descendants,  nor  that  he  was  establishing  ecelesiaisrticttt 
courtsy  which  should  perpetuate  their  anomalies  to  the  isffidd)^  6t 
the  nineteenth  century, — where  men  are  still  judged  ^^n<^tUidrA^ 
ingto  the  laws  of  the  country,  (to  adopt  William's  owti  "TOrds,,)^ 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal  decrees;**  and  if  any 
one,  **  through  an  excess  of  pride,  refuse  to  repair  to  the  bishdj^^ij" 
cotift,  he  shall  be  (Bxcomniuhicated,  and  if  heed  be,  the  streti^' 
aridjtisticeof  the  King,  or  of  the  viscount,  shall  be  emptey^il' 
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iji^iflsfc  hina/'  Thus  was  a  complete  revolutijon  effected  in  tbo 
etvil  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  "  It  was  the  Conqueror^  whp, 
-btesikii]^  through  the  ancient  practice  of  civil  equality^  raised  the 
liij^ier  clergy  of  England  to  the  power  of  hcdding  tribunals  in 
tfa<6iF  6w%  hpuses,  and  of  disposing  of  the  publicifbrce  to  drag 
thither  those  under  their  jurisdiction.  He  thus  subjected  the 
kftigly  power  to  the  obligation  of  executing  the  ^sentences  *  gitett 
liy  tu6  ecclesiastical  authorities,  according  to  a  code  which '\vste 
au<^n  to  the  land.  William  imposed  these  shackles  on  his  sucr 
empire,  knowingly  and  willingly,  from  political  motives,  not 
j^hypiigl^. devotion,,  nor  through  tear  of  the  bishops,  who  were  en- 
|ire^y,. subservient  to  him.  Nor  had  fear  of  Gregory  VII.  any 
greater  influence  in  determining  the  Norman  King  to  this  mea- 
^re^  ;:For,  notwithstanding  the  services  which  the  Court  of 
JEU>mQ-  had  formeriy  done  him,  he  denied  with  harshness  all  the 
requests  which  Gregory  made  to  him  that  did  not  suit. his^  own 
WW8;.?-  As  in  this  letter,  for  example—  "  The  legate  has  notified 
<b-lne'fi*om  thee  that  I  have  to  send  money  to  the  Roman  Church ; 
alid  tteit  I  must  swear  fidelity  (allegiance)  to  thee  and  thy  suo- 
cessofs:  The  first  of  these  demands  I  admit,  (Peter's  pence :) 
as  for  the  second,  I  neither  do  nor  will  admit  it ;  I  will  iiot 
sprear-fidelity  to  thee,  for  I  never  promised  it;  nor  did  any  of  my 
predecessors  ever  swear  fidelity  to  thine." 

.;*,  A  lia^ural  curiosity  leads  us  to  follow  the  Conoueror  and  some 
ofthi^  most  distinguished  of  bis  successors,  to  tneir  latter  end. 
^^re  they  happy  1  Did  they  die  in  peace,  calmly  reviewing  the 
past, -and  joyously  anticipating  the  future?  Could  we  aijswei: 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  doubtless  strengjthea 
1;he  faith  of  some  in  the  justice  of  another  world,  which  is  neitlxer 
l^Und' nor  lame  ;  but  others  might  be  led  to  distrust  a  superin-* 
tfuding  Providence.  They  need  not  do  so ;  for  national  crimes, 
aii,  aU  events,  are  followed  in  this  life  by  an  unfailing  retribution, 
"Jrhie  Royal  family  of  the  Norman  conquerors  remarkably  illua^ 
trate- the  saying  of  the  Psalmist : — "  the  wicked  are  driven  9.way 
ifi, their  wickedness." 

While  reposing  at  Rouen,  William  was  ordered  bjr  his  phj^sir 
e^fa^to  live  very  abstemiously  in  order  to  reduce  his  excessive 
qoxpolence.  He  was  then  engaged  in  settling  an  old  dispute 
^iiout  some  territory  with  Philip  L  of  France.  That  monarch  one 
dftjjestiiigly  observed  to  his  courtiers :  "  By  my  faith  the  Kingv 
q/f^i&nf^nd  b  long  Iviug  in.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  ceremo?- 
i^pus  churching."  William,  hearing  this,  swore  by  his  greatest 
oa^di% .  namely,  "  the  splendour  and  nativity  of  God,"  uiat  he 
would. il(o  ancl  be  churcned  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  with  10,000. 
lanc^  for  tapers.  He  then  rose  like  a  tiger  from  his  lair,  entered 
the  territory  of  France,  gallopped  his  cavalry  over  the  fields  of 
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wheat,  cut  down  the  vines  and  other  trees  laden  ^yith  fruity  and 
set  fire  to  the  first  town  he  met  on  his  way.  While  riding  through 
the  smoking  ruins  in  furious  exultation,  his  horse  stumbled  and 
fell  on  some  burning  coals,  concealed  in  the  ashes,  and  his  royal 
nder  was  seriously  wounded  in  that  too  prominent  portion  of  his 
person  which  had  been  the  subject  of  Philip's  joke.  The  king  was 
carried  back  to  Rouen  and  lodged  outside  of  the  city,  the  noise 
of  which  he  could  not  bear.  He  languished  for  six  weeks  sur- 
rounded by  doctors  and  priests.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, he  sent  money  to  build  the  churches  he  had  de- 
stroyed, and  some  also  to  the  poor  of  England,  "  to  purchase  re- 
mission for  all  the  robberies  he  had  committed."  He  also  ordered 
the  opening  of  the  prisons  to  those  whom  he  had  bound. 

"  As  to  the  kingdom  of  England,"  said  the  dying  Conqueror, 
"  I  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  it  to  none ;  for  the  inheritance 
thereof  was  not  bequeathed  to  me.  I  acquired  it  by  force,  and  at 
the  cost  of  blood.  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  only  wishing 
that  my  son  William,  who  has  been  submissive  to  me  in  all  things, 
may  obtain  it,  if  he  please  God,  and  prosper."  "  And  what  do 
you  give  me^  father  ?"  eagerly  asked  his  youngest  son  Henry.  "  I 

five  thee  5000  pounds  of  silver  irom  my  treasury."  "  What  shall 
do  with  the  silver,  father,  if  I  have  neither  lands  nor  habita- 
tion ?"  "  Be  quiet,  my  son,  and  trust  in  God  ;  let  thy  elder 
brothers  go  before  thee.  Thy  turn  will  come  after  theirs,"  Henry 
immediately  withdrew  to  have  his  silver  carefully  weighed,  after 
which  he  secured  it  in  a  strong  chest.     While  he  was  thus  occ«- 

i)ied.  Red  William  hurried  off  to  England  to  seize  the  crown, 
eaving  his  father  alone  with  the  physicians  of  soul  and  body. 

On  the  10th  September  1087,  the  aged  monarch  was  awakeik- 
ed  by  the  sound  of  bells,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  Being  an- 
swered that  they  were  singing  matins  in  St.  Mary's  church,  he 
lifted,  up  his  hands,  saying,  "  I  commend  myself  to  my  Lady 
Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  God" — and  almost  immediately  ex- 
pired. His  attendants  then  instantly  mounted  their  horses  artd 
rode  off  to  take  care  of  their  property.  The  inferior  officers  and 
servants  seized  the  arms,  plate,  clothes,  linen,  and  other  move- 
ables, and  fled  likewise,  leaving  the  corpse  nearly  naked  on  the 
floor,  where  it  remained  in  that  shocking  state  for  several  hours. 
Neither  sons  nor  relatives  of  any  kind,  nor  servants  were  there  to 
tjake  charge  of  the  obsequies.  In  the  presence  of  death,  all  the 
pomp  and  power  of  royalty  had  in  a  moment  vanished.  He  who 
had  strewed  the  earth  with  so  many  unburied  corpses,  and  had 
inade  so  many  children  portionless  orphans,  was  thus  abandoned 
in  the  last  awful  hour  by  all  who  had  been  accustomed  to  trembte 
at  his  word.  At  last  some  humane  gentleman,  "  for  the  love  of 
God,"  undertook  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  burial ;  the 


monks  and  priests  arranged  a  procession ;  the  corpan  was  phMMi 
on  a  cart,  and  thus  conveyea  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine^  md 
thence  in  a  barge  down  the  river  to  the  city  of  Caea.  . 

Just  as  the  body  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave^  m  man 
came  forward,  crying  out,  "  Clerks  and  bishops  I  thifl  groond  is 
mine.  Upon  it  stood  the  house  of  my  father*  The  man-  finr 
whom  you  pray  wrested  it  from  me  to  build  thereon^  his  chordi. 
I  have  neither  sold  my  land  nor  mortgajged  it,  nor  have  I  ftifaaft- 
ed  it,  nor  made  any  grant  whatsoever  of  it.  It  is  my  rigfal^  wxA 
I  claim  it.  In  the  name  of  God  I  forbid  you  to  lay  the  body 
of  the  spoiler  therein,  or  to  cover  it  with  my  cl»^I  '*  All  pvesoit 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  man's  words.  The  bishop  told  him  (to 
approach,  and  making  a  bargain  with  him,  delivered  nipi  msM^  M^ 
as  the  price  of  the  sepulchre  onlv,  engaging  to  ind^nniljr  Um 
equitably  for  the  rest  of  the  ground.  ^ 

.  The  cx)rpse  had  been  dressed  in  the  royal  habit  and  »Dbe,  but  it 
was  not  in  a  coffin.  On  its  being  placed  in  a  gi»ve,  whoM  mim 
consisted  of  masonry,  and  which  was  &und  to  be  too  iianio#^.ft 
became  necessary  to  force  it  down,  which  caused  it  to  bvurtL  Lin 
cense  and  perfumes  were  burned  in  abundance^  b«l  wiftfaeotjtuttil. 
The  croAvd  dispersed  in  disgust,  and  the  priests  4berafielTe%  kttlv 
lying  the  ceremony,  soon  deserted  the  church. 

The  New  Forest,  Hants,  for  the  making  <^whiobrixty  parishst 
had  been  ''  clearedy^  extending  thirty  miles  in  length  betwesa 
Salisbury  and  the  sea,  and  which  no  Saxon  might  enter  bol  «i 
the  peril  of  his  life,  (for  these  Normans  were  the  audiors  ot  Am 
Grame-laws,)  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  Conqueror's  family.  Il 
was  there  in  the  year  1081  Eichard,  his  eldest  son,  h^d  beeo  mor- 
tally wounded.  In  1100,  Bichard,  son  of  Duke  Bobert^  and 
nephew  of  William  Kufiis,  was  killed  there  by  an  anow;  ai^  il 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Bed  King  himself  peridied  there 
in  like  manner  the  same  year.  On  the  morning  of  the  filial  dij|^ 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  had  a  gnmd  entertainment  in  the  euftm 
of  Winchester,  after  which  he  prepared  for  the  himt.  Whib 
putting  on  his  gai*ters,  and  joking  with  his  guests,  a  w(NrktB«i 

E resented  him  with  a  bow  and  six  new  arrows.  He  keptiSrarftf 
imself,  and  gave  the  other  two  to  Sir  Walter  Tird,  sayiBfi  ^  A 
good  marksman  should  have  good  an'ows !"  This  Sir  Walter^  or 
Gaultier  Tirel  de  Poix,  was  the  king^s  most  fEimiliair  Moid  and 
constant  attendant.  At  the  moment  of  departure,  a  monli;  firmn 
St.  Peter's  convent,  Gloucester,  put  into  William's  band  .doe- 
spatches  from  the  abbot,  a  man  of  Norman  birth.  He  stated  that 
one  of  his  monks  (probably  a  Saxon)  had  a  dream  of  ill  augmy. 
He  had  seen  Jesus,  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  al  his  feet  a  wonaB 
supplicating  him  in  these  terms :  "Oh  Saviour  of  the  world!  look 


doyiri^  with  pity  on  tliy  people  groanitig  uoder  the  yokojof  Wife 

JWPu"  ■    •  '..:■■;  •■^•■■.^ 

On  hearing  this  message,  t^e  King  laughed  aloud :  ./j^  I^ 
tjbey  take  n;Le  for  a|i  Englishman  with  their  visions?  Po  tb^y 
t^ink  me  one  of  those  fools  who  leave  their  business  bec^«s^ 
^  old  woman  djpeams  or  sneezes.  Come,  Gaultier  de  Poi^,  .K^ 
iborse  I''  His  brother  Henry  and  several  lords  accpmpaniedr^PI 
to  the  Forest.  When  <arrived  there,  they .  disfpersed  in  varioizs  dit 
jpe^ons ;  but  Sir  Walter  remained  with  the  King,  and  theif  dogs 
co^rsed  in  company.  They  had  taken  their  station  c^posjf^^ 
^ach  other*  each  with  his  arrow  on  the  cross-bow,  and  Wfip^r 
on  the  trigger,  when  a  large  stag,  tracked  by  the .  atWiwi wjt 
theaters,  advanced  between  William  and  his  friend.  The  King's 
bowstring  breaking,  his  shaft  sped  not,  while  the  stag,  st$fftl<^|py 
the  sounds,  stood  at  bay  looking  round  him.  .   ;    <  •  i  ;i 

>^  Shoot!  Walter,  shoot  1  in  the  Devil's  name, ^pofc r%.c$ri^4 
the  King.  That,  instant  an  arrow  entered  his  breast :  he  feU  vrithr 
out  uttepng  another  word,  and  expired.  Sir  Walter  rga  over jtb^ 
folding  that  he  did  not  breathe,  mounted  his  horse,  reaehed^^  thp 
§earshore,  and  embarked  with  all  sp^d  for  Normandy.  O^  th^ 
xamour  of  this  evenly  all  the  hunters  immediately  quilile^it}^ 
E'orest,  every  one  intent  on  securing  what  he  could  for  hiiii^^. 
Hei^ry  flew  to  Winchester  to  seize  the  royal  treasures,  ]rtrbicli(?|'^jp 
surrendered  to  him  by  the  guards  after  some  resistance..  .In,rth^ 
Uieantime,  the  corpse  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  Forest  till  \some 
charcoal  burners  accidentally  found  it,  with  the  arrow  stillrin  the 
wpui^  They  placed  it  on  their  cart,  wrapped  in.someold.lJoQn, 
throng  which  the  blood  dripped  along  tlie  entire  road*  In.tbiis 
condition  were  the  remains  of  the  second  Norman  King  remove^ 
tp  the  castle  of  Winchester. 

Our  iasit  obituary  notice  shall  be  of  Henry  11.,  the  cpnqufiii:<^ 
qf  Jrjeland,  and  great-grandson  of  the  first  Willisun.  Being  eUr 
gaged  in  an  unnatural  warfare  with  his  son,  whose  causer.  >i^4s 
espoused  by  the  King  of  France,  he  was  induced  to  hold  a  -cOft- 
^renc^  with  that  monarch.  They  met  cmi  tjae  plain  between TJ-Ou^ 
mi4  Azay-sur-cher,  Both  were  on  horseback  in  the  open  fteld? 
and  while  they  were  talking  tpgether,  mouth  to  mout^,  it  siiddeply 
th^dered,  though  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud.  The  lightail^ 
fell  between  them  without  doing  them  ai?y  ham;i.  They  jmip^ 
diately  departed,  both  greatly  frightened,  and  met  agaujafter  a 
short  interval.  But  a  second  peal  of  thunder,  louder  thanithie  fi^^t, 
was.  heard  almost  on  the  instant.  The  king  of  England,  pwi^g 
to  the  mortifying  circumstauces  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  .^ 
W€»k  state  of  his  health,  was  so  much  agitated  that  heiMt  J^ 
reins  fall  from  his  hand,  appeared  unsteady  in  his  saddle,  and.^oiild 
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httv*  Mleny  but  for  tlie  aid  of  those  around:  him.  The  dciibfef^AI^ 
was  broken  up,  and  as  he  was  too  ill  to  appoint  another  int^r?$tMr| 
flie  ai*ticles  of  peace  were  sent  to  his  ijuarters  for  df^tiif^  -TMey 
W€*e  read  to  him  while  lying  in  his  bed  by  the'tniftfet^rt'idf -.^ 
French  Bang.  When  they  came  to  the  article  which  refetrija^^^ 
the  parties  engaged  either  secretly  or  openly  On  lJiefi$dpcff,|i»'SC«i 
Ri€fhai*d,  Henry  asked  their  names,  that  he  might  know-how  ^iiUijr 
tiiere  were  whose  faith  and  allegiance  he  iwis  obliged  l^orfelm^w^** 
^he  fii'st  that  was  mentioned  to  him  was  John,  his  yoond^'itbfK 
©n  hearing  this  name,  being  seized  with  an  almost  icoilTuGiViS^N<6^ 
ti^yherose  half  up,  and  casting  round  hhn  a  pk^ridingtMd,  tol§^ 
glti*d  look,  exclaimed—  -  :; '  '     i-   '^^ 

' :  ^"^  Is  it  then  true  that  John,  my  heart's  pride,  the  66n'4Pidj| 
pfedtlection,  he  whom  I  have  cherished  more  iJian  l^i^f,'lti«i 
for  the  love  of  whom  I  ha\ne  brought  tipon  myself  .ill 'ftiiy^itilsft^ 
ttittes,  has  also  separated  from  me?*^  They  asstired"  him  ^that 
Nothing*  was  more  true.  Then  falling  back  ttpofi  tie  hed^^  am 
irtirning  his  face  to  the  wall,  he  said,  "  Thenceforth  let  ?tll  t|iii^ 
gb  as  Siey  may,  I  have  no  farthei?  care  for  tiiysielf  ndt  tdlt'm 
wdrM.'*  A  few  minutes  after  Richard  ap(peared^-^e'T>ft3l^^ 
ami  asked  his  father  to  ^ve  the  kiss  of  peace  in  eJteeutioil  of  tjtt 
treaty.  The  king  gave  it  with  a  look  of  apparent  c^Jmt^^ss  j  %m 
as^  Richard  was  retiring,  he  heard  hfe  father  mnttirarjttg'iiiit^few 
toiief —  . '  ■■■■■■'   '"  '--■  /■'-■-'■■'.^ 

'*^  Oh  that  God  woidd  grant  me  not  t6  die  till!  had  tevet^ 
tiijrself  on  thee !"  On  arriving  at  ther  Ef^ch  camp,  th^^vti^ 
|)e»ted  these  awful  words  to  Philip  ahd  bis  courtiets,  who^^ 
laughed  heartily,  and  amused  themselvies  with  Jesting  "abdiit  th^ 
good  peace  that  had  been  made. 

Li  nis  last  moments  the  unhappy  king  was 'heard  tftteringiiSi*- 
Allocations  on  himself  and  his  children,  exdaittiin'g,"  *^  ShiiiQ^ 
sbaiiae  on  a  conquering  king!  Cursed  be  the  day  when' I  WiMl 
bom1=  The  curse  of  God  be  on  the  90ns  I  teaVe  bd^ipd  ttirf^ 
The  religious  men  who  were  about  hmi  uSed  all  their  e^i!^iV0i(rt 
to  induce  him  to  retract  this  curse,  but  in  Tain :  he  '^j^isjked'm 
it  to  his  last  breath.  When  he  expired^  his  be<tf.^al5l*e^fced 
like  that  of  the  first  conqueror.  After  stripping  hltis  of  hii  hkUt 
xjlethes,  they  carried  off  all  that  was  Valuable  in  the  t^^tnf|)e^ 
and  in  the  house.  With  difficulty  any  p^rsony  were  f6tittd'^!B^ 
wrap  the  corpse  in  a  shroud,  or  horses  to  carty  it  to  it^  r^Dd^ 
place,  in  an  abbey  of  nuns  a  few  leagues  ftt>m  'Chincrri,  liihletcifie 
died.  Count  Richard  came  to  the  church,  and  fcrtind  hSil  fkjdicfr 
lying  in  a  coffin  with  his  face  uncotered:  hisffeattires  siffllfeihl^ 
bited  the  signs  of  a  violent  agony.  Richard  rfnifldefed,-  li*  'ftJl 
on  his  knees  and  pmyed  before  the  altar ;  but'?k;irtely  l^tftiiftiedj 
says  Gerald  Cambrensis,  "  for  the  space  of  a  paternoster.^    We 
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are  assured  that,  during  his  stay,  blood  did  not  cease  to  flow 
from  both  the  nostrils  of  the  king.  When  the  funeral  ceremonies 
were  performed  next  day,  it  was  wished  to  decorate  the  body 
with  some  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The  keepers  of  the  treasury 
of  Chinon  refused  them ;  and,  after  many  supplications,  they 
sent  only  an  old  sceptre  and  a  ring  of  little  value.  For  want  of 
a  crqwn,  the  monarch's  head  was  di'essed  in  a  sort  of  diadem 
m^de  ^f  the  golden  embroideiy  of  a  woman's  garment ;  and  in 
this  sad  attire,  Henry,  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  King  of 
England,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine  and  Brittany,  Count 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  Lord  of  Tours  and  Amboise,  descended  to 
his  last  abode.  Gerald,  the  Welsh  historian,  thought  he  could 
trace  the  divine  vengeance  in  pursuit  of  the  Norman  tyrants 
who  had  conquered  and  enslaved  his  country ;  and  in  this  judg- 
ntent,  Saxons,  Britons,  and  Irish,  were  perfectly  agreed. 

The  romantic  history  of  Thomas  Becket,  throws  great  light 
on  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  races  in  the  12th  century, 
and  it  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  conduct  of  this 
extraordinary  man  can  be  rightly  understood.  He  was  the  fii^t 
of  the  English  race  who  arrived  at  great  power  under  the  Nor- 
lAan  dynasty ;  and  he  rose  by  thoroughly  adopting  the  manners 
iemd  habits  of  his  masters,  and  manifesting  contempt  and  aver^ 
ision  for  every  thing  national.  He  was  sent  to  Prance,  while 
young,  to  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  to  lose  the  EngUsh  ac- 
cent, whose  hateful  vulgarity  would  have  rendered  his  associa- 
tion with  respectable  people  impossible.  He  returned  from  his 
travels  fully  accomplished,  capable  of  conversing  with  the  most 
refilled  of  the  ruling  nation,  without  shocking  tneir  ears  or  taste 
by  any  word  or  gesture  indicative  of  his  Saxon  origin.  He 
promptly  made  use  of  his  talents,  and  insinuated  himself  into 
the  fJamiliarity  of  one  of  the  wealthy  barons  residing  near  Lon- 
don ;  he  became  his  every  day  guest,  and  the  companion  of  hie^ 
pleasures — rode  out  on  his  patron's  horses — hunted  and  hawked 
with  his  dogs  and  his  birds — passing  the  day  in  sports  forbidden  to 
every  Englishman,  who  did  not  happen  to  be  the  servant  or  table 
companion  of  a  foreigner.  Thomas  had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing 
which  his  position  required— gay,  subtle,  fawning,  polite,  obsequi- 
ous— he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  high  nobility. 
Hence,  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  induced  to  attach 
him  to  his  person,  and  afterwards,  to  make  him  his  archdeacon,  and 
employ  him  in  several  delicate  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

Having  served  the  cause  of  the  king  also,  he  made  him  his 
chancellor — keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  3ie  three  lions,  the  em- 
blem of  the  power  founded  by  the  Conquest.  He  was  also  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  and,  for  re- 
nuneration,  received  the  prebend  of  Saetings^  the  keeping  of  tibe 
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caatle  of  Berkhamiteady  and  the  government  of  t^  T<n90^^^ 
Lmdath.  This  was  a  yery  sin^laF  eombinaticffl  of  officet^lO  ,h^ 
hedd  by  a  Saxon,  under  the  strict  regime  oi  the  Conqudit'  Vev 
a  season,  Becket  did  not  disappoint  ms  royal  patron^  of  whwi  he 
was  the  most  intimate  and  assiduous  oompamoB^  flhanng  Iq 'his 
most  worldly  pleasures,  and  his  mort  Mvolous  amusemente^ 
Elevated  in  power  above  all  the  Normans  in  Eng^and^  he  aEflbel- 
ed  to  surpass  them  in  lordly  pomp  and  luxury.  •  He  l^t  in  144 

Eay  700  horsemen  completely  armed.  The  hattess.  of  his  HfWu 
erses  was  embossed  with  gold  and  silver  ;.'hi&  8&sfvk»  of  pUta 
excelled  in  richness  and  splendour,  and  he  kept  aa  ppent  tiibte. 
for  men  of  the  most  exalted  rank.  Earls  and  barons  iMtteeited 
it  an  honour  to  visit  him,  and  foreigners  received  ft^m  hka  tile 
most  costly  presents.  Lords  sent  their  sons  to  serve  in  his  hetaseN 
hold :  these  he  maintained  for  sometime,  then  eqmpped  ihem  as 
knights  and  military  officers  at  his  own  expense.  All  his  fist 
influence  was  employed  in  upholding  and  increasing  the  p«rs^ 
nal  pawer  of  the  king,  which  he  maintained  against  alljifthw 
sayers,  whether  lay  or  clerical*  He  sternly  rebuked  the  m3^ffp$ . 
when  they  dared  to  assert  their  independ^iee  ctf  the  cMi  fenWtt^ 
assuring  them,  that  they  were  bound  to  obe<ti^ee  by  ibm  oidi 
of  vassalage,  in  the  same  maimer  as  laymen.  Sueh^nhlikeii 
were  indeed  sometimes  called  for.  The  law  of  WiHkoa  bete  its 
bitter  fruits  in  the  insolent  and  troublesome  conduit  of  ecdesia»- 
tics,  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction.  This  exemptiein  had  a 
very  bad  effect  on  their  characters.  The  dergy  committed^  e 
gzeat  number  of  murders,  rapes,  and  robberies,  and  as  none  bat 
priests  could  judge  priests,  they  were  rarely  and  inadeqna^ljr 
punished.  In  tlie  first  years  of  Henry  n«  there  were  reefconed 
nearly  100  homicides  committed  by  priests  then  living*  Tbm 
only  remedy  for  this  evil  was,  the  abolition  of  Ih^  pfivflefii{6 
granted  by  the  conqueror. 

For  this  purpose  the  primacy  of  Canterbmy,  sa  bmg  eoniif^ 
dered  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  royal^,  wtas  to  be  seetund.  It 
was  necessary  that  its  possessor  should  be thoronii^ily  devotedto 
the  king,  having  as  little  as  pos^Ue  of  the  priestty^  ieflsper^  an^ 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  ncttwe  Etiglish;  t^y  byayeM 
markable  anomaly  in  the  social  condition  of' the  Sarons^  tbm 
they  were  now  zealous  for  this  very  privilege  -of  the  dergy^  on* 
ginally  conferred  with  a  view  to  the  more  effectual.  d^i^^^Mon  oi 
their  forefathers.  This  strange  and  unlooked  JEos  vesuU  'was 
brought  about  in  this  manner : — Every  young  serf  who  sneceed-* 
ed  in  getting  himself  into  holy  orders^  became  theneeftnrwatd 
for  ever  exempt  &om  servitude.  No  acticm  brought  against  hil& 
as  a  fugitive  slave  could  force  him  to  appear  before  a  civil  court  ^ 
and  no  ecclesiastical  court  would  suffiar  thps^  to  xetum  to  the 
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mikdk  6r  the  plough>  who  had  become  the  aiibia  ted  minist^rs^af 

(ii^st;  The  ills  of  national  enslavement^  ofiien,  no  doixbt;  woe^ 
€11^1^  ^xmipassioii  in  the  clergy  for  youths  of  promiaiOff  talctaJaj^ 

had  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  these  emancipated  <  praestoj 
who,  thou^  appointed  to  no  churchy  and  often  snbfii^ing^im 
alms,  were  so  tar  favoured  above  their  countrymen,  that  febey 
were  no  longer  attached  to  the  soil,  nor  imprisoned  within  rthd 
wklls'of  the  royal  towns.  The  feeble  hope  of  this  pooi?  rrfe^ 
from  foreign  oppression,  was  then,  next  to  the  miserable  sii^ufiGesc!^ 
80S  of  errnging  and  adulation,  and  of  base  reniinciatioditof  Isilid 
and  tountry^-^the  most  brilliant  prospect  tliatpfesented:it8el£-ta 
au'JSn^shmSin  by  birth.  Doubtless,  such  prospects  wideti^d 
trtore  and  'more  as  the  setders  became  more  assured  of  their  pbstei* 
sioins — ras  the  natives  became  less  farmida;ble,  ^md  the  sentimeilti 
6f  humanity  were  kss  controlled  by  the  imperative  dalms  of  in^ 
tenest^ 'Or  the  dictates  of  revenge.  The  clergy,  too,  i(h>miiig.rinto 
continual  contact  with  the  pe(jple,  must  have'igradually- related 
towards  them>  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion,  hs  they  were 
thrown  on  their  offerings  for  support*  As  the  Churdi ;  onened 
the  only  outlet  from\bondage,  it  was  natural  that  many^awaaJd 
hAre  availed  theihselves  oi  it;  and  equally  so,  thai  the:  cldrks 
atod  inonks  thus  made,  should  have  added  their  shard  to  I'did 
^mes.  which  were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  clerical  otder-^bir  iJ 
Hot  prompted  by  idleness  and  fulness  of  bread,  like  the  iNoim 
mans,  they  ^^ere  less  restrained  by  education,  and  the  seJf^^speoft 
which  property  generally  inspires.  :'■       i  j;:  aaif^ 

• -This  influx  of  Saxon  freed  meti  in  the  monasteries  andparisbdsl 
ofi^Englftud,  anifo^ed  by  patriotism,  and  wielding  therinfluenocr 
of  Isaming  and  religion  over  the  popular  mind,  must  have  reuK 
dafed  it  a  great  point  with  the  kin^  and  his  barons,  to>  aboHsb 
tlie  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  bnng  them  under  the  controlo£ 
tlie  civil  magistrate.  Considering  all  these  circumstaaces^/whi^ 
was  so  likdy  to  effect  this  desired  reform,  as  Thomas  4  Becket)^ 
if  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  primacj^  ?  His  youth  hating' 
been  spent  among  persons  c^  the  most  exalted  rane^  he  seemed' 
entirely  divested  of  the  sympathy  for  English  subjects  and'  theiir 
debeian  priests.  His  friendly  connexions  were  all  among* laymen  ^ 
ne  was  the  king's  special  favourite,  and  he  had  always  been  a!  stiidc«^ 
lev  for  the  royal  power,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  chiarch.  -  / 

,  Accordingly,  when  the  old  primate  died  in  1161,  the  king  re**' 
dommeided  ms^^aoceltor  to  the  bishops,  who  never  foiled' ita" 
elect  in  the  naone  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  candidate  so  patronizedi?i 
Bttt  on:  this  x>eioasion  they  opposed  an  unwonted  resistance 
They  declared  that  their  consciences  would  not  allow  tlienr  td 
raise  to  the  primacy,  to  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Lanfeanc,  ahan*: 
Uat>  and  a  sower  by  profefisioQ>^fi  noisy  man  o£  the  ^-orld.    On 
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thercrther  band,  among  the  Norman  cbiefis  who  fired  Dufc  Q£;ili0 
eoart  intimacy^  especially  beyond  sea,  there  was  a  >TJIiilent/aBi& 
pathy  to  this  promotion.  An  undefined  dread  of  bcliQic^m 
Saacon  in  possession  of  such  great  power,  m^riedfthfimrtix  ii9imi(> 
rtratei  against  it.  In  tiiis  they  were  eiimestly':joimd^by- dw 
king^s  mother.  Bnt  as  his  conlid^ice  was  iinb<Mm(ied^4ie  upoaU 
hear^  of  no  objection.  The  court  was  in  Normandy^o-iidiNi 
Henry  told  Thomas  at  one  of  their  private.  ccnfereaoB^  iluiiiiw 
mHst'  prepare  to  cross  the  strait  091  an  i]moi4«ift^.iiii8iBnu>t  sS&A 
other  replied,  '^  I  will  obey  as  soon  as  I  nayeiiefsomri-'iio^  im 
stmdiohs."  "  What!"  returned  the  khu; in aniexpre^ 
^Dost  thou  not  gness  what  the  matter  is  I''  Dosttootkitotknmr 
that  I  am  firmly  resolved  that  thou  sbalt  become  aicUfaifliwpDfR 
Thomas  smiled  thereat,  and  lifting  up  one-cdmeffiDfp.ltic^^jJoli 
habit,  said^  ''  Such  then  is  the  learned  ma&t6  whom  ]<piinir^^ 
commit  snch  sacred  functions  I  besides^  you  baveTiQfWs  twnoenw 
ing  the  af&irs  of  the  Church  to  which  I  would:  not  lenilim^ttBift^ 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  become  arcUiMahop,'we:flliQ]ild>kKHi''OBaM 
to  be  friends."  This  answer  was  received  aa  axDere^pieenflf 
.  raflkry.  •■■•.»;:   :-..'Mit..  /irro 'Vifi 

Thomas  Becket,  the  £fth  primate  fn)m  the<3o(iiqiiuart^aiid)tiM( 
ficBt  of  English  race,  was  consecrated  at  Penteoott  mll<ifi&  \mIl 
few  days  after,  no  one  recognised  him  for  thesama;ma»vorc)lb 
metamorphosis  so  sudden  and  complete,  is  not  vto  :be  ifpoaMl 
in  history.  He  laid  aside  his  rich  apparel,  unfarniaheai'lui 
sumptuous  establishment,  dismissed  his  armed  retrnnei^yfoMMllEr 
the  intimacy  of  his  noble  guests,  and  opened  his  Jbciuuse  id  the 
poory  the  mendicants,  and  especially  to  the  Saxona^  .  JjHfietilbett» 
ne  was  clothed  in  a  coarse  habit ;  he  lived  gn  herbs  and  watiety 
and  assumed  an  air  of  profound  humility  and  gravity,  t'.  F<ir«ii]» 
poor  countrymen  alone  his  banq|ueting  hall  was  now  ^miisbed);! 
on  them  alone  his  silver  was  lavished.  This  change^oaK>dtie8d;iiid( 
great  sensation  through  the  kingdom;  among  the- Nbiimant ivftr 
excited  anger  and  indignation;  among  the  Engliidi^aniatnioatk 
ihg  enthusiasm.  The  former  regarded  him  as  an  odiom  traitQr;f 
the  latter,  as  a  glorious .  deliverer  sent  ftom  God;  The  Ifawiin? 
station,  the  undignified  monks  and  inj^or  cUi^,:  as^'w^tt  witef 
great  body  of  the  nation,  hailed  him  as  a  protcqtor  anid'lL  firtlicr.1 
On  Henry's  return  to  England,  his  old  favourite  presented  <Ifii»>i 
self  at  the  palace,  not  splendidly  arrayed  as  a  Norman;  oonvder, 
with  the  dagger  at  his  side,  the  cap  and  plume  on  his  UMd^-tmdl 
shoes,  with  long  points,  curled  like  ramis'  horns  on  hisifeet;  'batk> 
attired  in  a  simple  monk's  frock.  The  king  viewed' him^witfr 
disgust  and  scorn,  and  thenceforth  assumed  towahlafaiitt  an  atti^ 
tude  of  unraitigable  hostility.  .'v  :     '».;:r.;j;. 

.;His  rights  as  primate  were  assailed  by  appealing ildiildAiigloA^l 
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Saxon  laws.  The  same  laws  were  invoked^  in  retaliation,  in 
gucfa  a  wftjT  as  to  threaten  the  new  settlement  of  property.  The 
alarm  thus  excited,  mado  his  ruin  seem  necessary  to  all  who 
-were  interested  in  that  settlement.  Summoned  before  a  council 
at  Northampton,  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignities, 
which  he  bore  in  a  manly  spirit.  He  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
France,  where  he  opposed  spiritual  weapons  to  the  power  which 
sought  to  crush  him,  carrying  on  a  war  of  excommimications 
against  his  enemies.  He  remained  in  exile  for  seven  years,  dur^ 
ing  which,  the  contest  was  carried  on,  the  king  sparing  no  e»- 
pense  or  intrigue  in  the  effort  to  hunt  him  down^  in  order  that 
another  mi^ht  take  his  bishopric.  The  conduct  of  tlie  court  of 
Borne,  on  tnis  occasion,  presents  an  astounding  exhibiticm  of  da- 
plicity,  perfidy,  and  venality.  Whatever  were  Bedket's  motires 
in  the  course  he  adopted,  wheth^  personal  ambition,  religious 
conviction,  a  spirit  of  nationality — ^an  inspiration  of  spiritual  he- 
roism acting  on  the  instinct  of  race-^^ir  all  these  combined,  it  is 
certain  that  his  conduct,  though  rash  and  violent  in  the  extreme, 
was  transcendently  noble,  when  contrasted  with  the  baseness  of 
Pope  Alexander  IH.  In  his  indignation  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received  while  battling  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  he  wrote  to  a  Soman  cardinal,  named  Albert,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"I  know  not  how  it  happens  that,  in  yoiir  court  of  Rome,  it  is 
always  the  cause  of  God  that  is  sacrificed:  so  that  Barabbas  is 
saved,  Christ  is  put  to  death.  The  seventh  year  is  now  arrived,  in 
which,  by  tlie  authority  of  that  court,  I  am  still  proscribed,  and  the 
Church  is  still  suffering ;  the  unfortunate — the  exiled — ^the  innocent, 
are  condemned  before  you,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
weak — that  they  are  the  poor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  abide 
by  justice.  I  know  that  the  king's  envoys  distribute  or  promise  my 
spoils  to  the  cardinals  or  courtiers;  but  let  the  cardinals  rise  up 
against  me  as  they  will — ^let  them  arm  against  me  not  only  the  King 
of  England,  but  the  whole  world,  for  my  ruin,  I  will  never  swerve 
from  the  fidelity  due  to  the  Church,  either  in  life  or  in  death,  placing 
my  cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  whom  I  am  suffering  proscription 
and  exile.  It  is  my  firm  purpose  never  more  to  importune  the  pon- 
tifical court.  Let  those  repair  thither  who  seek  profit  from  their  ini- 
quities, and  return  thence  glorious,  for  having  opposed  the  righteous 
cause,  and  made  innocence  captive." 

Though  Hemy's  policy  led  him  to  ply  the  same  court  with 
arguments  more  powerful  than  those  of  truth  and  justice,  it  is 
evident  he  thought  as  little  of  the  sanctity  of  its  decisions  as  his 
antagonist.  The  Roman  legates  having  declined  to  comjJy  with 
his  request  upon  one  occasion,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  the  eyes  of 
God  I  never  more,  while  I  live^  will  I  hear  speak  of  the  rope. 
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So  tkeB]^  you  ^Till  go  over  to  En^kad,  in  order  tbai  Uw  QKOomr 
mHnicfttion  may  be  taken  ofF  with  the  srei^est  posnUe  acfonii-,. 
nity!"  The  legates  hesitated.  ^^  We]^"  leflomed  ito  lea^^. 
duirply^  ^^do  what  you  please;  bnt  know  that  I  make  no^jv* .. 
count  of  either  you  or  your  excommunications.  I  cflce  na  mom 
for  them  than  I  do  for  an  egg/'  So  sayings  he  gndtoly 
mounted  his  horse;  but  the  Norman  bishops  and  archbidbtjjis 
ran  after  him^  crying  out,  to  persuade  him  to  diimoianty;  woi^Jls^ 
new  the  conference.  "  I  know  as  well  as  you.  aU  what  il i»:4ll 
their  power  to  do/'  he  said,  still  riding  on ;  '^ihqr  wiU.hQfjingr. 
territories  under  an  interdict ;  but  think  you  tbi^  I^  wJh»  6a|i 
reduce  a  strong  fortress  in  a  single  day,  shifl  nc^t  make  jaur 
priest  answer  for  daring  to  proceed  to  Vkj  ktngj^iyn  jba-kgr.!it 
under  an  interdict  ?"  ,      .   ;  . 

The  primate  at  length  returned  to  Eiig^Mid»  widi  tiie  'Sflfdfk. 
authority,  to  excommunicate  his  enemies  at  Oaaaterfanxyik.  Oil  : 
landing  at  Sandwich,  he  would  baTO  been  slam  by.tha  NcnvMUi 
authorities,  had  not  the  English  there,  and  at  I)oy6r^  nuHnii^. 
to  defend  the  long-recognised  and  idolised  ehad^on  of  tbsir 
rights^  On  the  whole  ot  the  way  frotn  Sandwwu  tdr  Cwtet^ 
bury,  the  peasants,  the  artizans,  and  the  tcadflsmwif .  c»HM>-..fa 
meet  the  archbishop^  flocking  together  in  gcaat  Buml^en^  ioj^.  . 
ously  saluting  and  cheering  him  :  out  not  one  man  of  wedta  w 
distinction — not  one  man  of  Norman  origin— congratulated  the 
distinguished  exile  on  his  return ;  on  the  contniry,^  they  remqyed 
from  the  places  through  which  he  passed;  they  shut  tbenue{.TeA  , 
up  in  their  strongholds,  and  circulated  from  casdeJta^.^^LstIe.U]ie. 
alarm,  that  Thomas  k  Becket  was  setting  £ree  the  sei^.of  .the  . 
fields^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns^  and  parading,  th^.m- 
his  train,  drunk  with  joy  and  frenzy.  He.  miet  with  a  similar 
reception  from  the  commonalty  of  London.;  Mid  on  the  df^  ef 
his  murder  in  the  cathedral,  by  Norman  knights,  the  Saxda^  iir 
habitants  of  Canterbury^  on  hearing  the  news,  assembled  tamnl- 
tuously  in  the  streets.  But  there  Were  to  be  seen  ^mong  fliam 
neither  wealthy  men  nor  nobles  :  all  these  remamed  p^at  ujp  iii 
their  houses,  and  seemed  intimidated  by  the  ai:ftbur8t  of 'feeiiiig 
among  the  people.  Men  and  women,  whose  dread  maiked  them 
out  as  native  English,  rushed  towards  the  cathedral,  md  entered 
in  a  crowd.  On  beholding  the  primate^s  body  stret<Aed  in  its 
blood  across  the  steps  of  the  hLgh  altar,  they  wept,  and  6ried 
that  they  had  lost  their  father.  Some  kissed  his  f&U  «id  httbds ; 
othei*s  dipped  linen  in  the  blood  that  covered  the  pitveitient» 

On  the  other  side,  the  Norman  authorities^  by  somid'of 
trumpet,  forbid  any  one  whatever  to  say  that  Thomas  df  CaA* 
terbury  was  a  martyr.  The  archbishop  of  York  prodaimed 
from  the  pulpit  that  his  death  was  the  offset-  of  myine  ven-> 
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geanoe — ^that  he  had  perished  like  PharacJi  in  Iiis  pnde-^— that: 
the  traitor's  body  ought  not  to  be  laid  in  holy  ground^ .  bnt? 
should  be  cast  into  some  pestilent  marsh,  or  left  to  rot  «B::al. 
gibbet.     But  all  these  efforts  to  damn  the  memory  of  a  manl 
who  had  dared  to   resist  their  power,  and  commiserate  their 
victims,  but  served  to  glorify  it  still  more  in  the  hearts  of  .the  ^ 
people :  by  them  he  was  instantly  canonized.     Crowds  of  pilr 
grims  visited  his  shrine,  and  reported  that  numerous  miniclea.: 
were  >yrought  at  his  tomb.     It  was  doubtless  on  ac<?ount  of  hia. 
national  sympathies,  and  his  kindness  to  the  poor  natives,  that: 
the  Welsh  clergy  and  people,  then  also  sufltering  the  haoM^ 
of  Norman  conquest  and  brigandage,  also  venerated  Hiomas^ 
Becket  as  a  martyr.    This  is  the  secret  of  the  riches  of  hHr^hnnej 
laid  bare  at  the  Eeformation ;  and  the  feet  that  he  contintied 
popular  so  long,  is  a  proof  that  the  hand  of  oppression  remained 
still  heavy  on  the  nation.     When  religion  and  patriotism  corii-' 
bine  to  canonize  a  saint,  (such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature)' 
he  is  sure  to  carry  away  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.     One  of  his  ecclesiastical  retainers  at  . 
Canterbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  t^ie. 
learned  men  dependent  on  the  archbishop.     "  There  are,"  , w,,. 
says,  "  in  the  house  of  my  lord  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^^f 
men  deeply  versed  in  literature,  among  whom  is  found  all  recti^i  * 
tude  of  justice,  all  prudence  of  foresight,  every  form  of  kamiiig.  - 
These,  after  prayers,  and  before  eating,  exercise  themselves  assi*  : 
duously  in  toe  reading,  arguing,  deciding  of  causes.     All  tbe^' 
knotty  questions  of  the  kingdom  are  referred  to  us ;  which  being 
propounded  among  our  fellows  in  the  common  auditory,  each  in^  - 
his  turn,  without  strife  or  contention^  sharpens  his  mind  to 
speak  well,  and  puts  forth  with  his  cunning  whatever,  appears, 
to  him  most  advisable  and  profitable." — {\VrigM9  Bdogrophioj  . 
II.,  373.) 

Henry  pursued  a  similar  course  towards  Gerald  de  Barriy  ©r 
Cambrensis,  whose  election  to  the  see  of  St.  David's  he  refused  ~ 
to  confirm  or  allow,  expressly  because  he  was  a  Welshman,  and 
related  to  the  Welsh  princes.    In  other  respects  he  likea  him  \ 
well,  and  made  him  many  promises  of  high  preferment,  which  ; 
he  never  fulfilled,  solely  for  this  cause.     ELe  said,  verv  candidly,  - 
that  "it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for  the  king  or  the 
archbishop  that  too  upright  or  active  a  man  should  be  bishop  of  - 
St.  David's,  lest  either  the  crown  of  England  or  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury should  receive  detriment." — {Ibid.  p.  381.; 

Instead,  then,  of  feeling  a  very  livelv  sympathy  with  Henry  II., 
when,  in  order  to  ingratiate  mmself  veith  his  English  subjects 
at  a  time  when  he  needed  their  assistance,  and  to  propitiate  the 
Pope,  he,  from  policy,  submitted  to  be  scourged  by  Saxon  monks 
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at  tlie  shrine  of  his  'snctiinj  we  shall,  on  the  coiitrftry,  cordialljr 
concur  in  the  language  of  a  more  faithful  historian  than  Hume* 
Referring  to  the  use  made  of  the  Pope's  power  in  those  agei*^ 
Thierry  says  : —  » 

**  When  it  is  considered  how  horrible  such  a  situation  (that  of  Aid 
excommunicated)  must  have  been  at  a  time  when  faith  in  Co^olicism 
prevailed  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  will  be  understooil 
how  dreadful  an  engine  of  servitude  was  yielded  by  Christian  con- 
querors, having  in  the  rear  of  their  battalions  a  reserve  of  church- 
men. It  will  then  easily  be  conceived  that  men  of  sense  and  spirit 
could  address  the  Pope,  could  supplicate  the  Pope,  could  hope  in  the 
Pope— it  will  be  conceived,  that  men,  who  were  neither  prebendaries 
nor  monks,  could,  in  the  middle  ages,  rejoice  at  beholding  those  who 
could  trample  nations  under  the  hoofs  of* their  chargers,  themselves 
called  to  account  by  a  power  too  often  their  accomplice  in  tyranny, 
and  in  contempt  for  mankind.  Less  compassion  will  then  be  felt  for 
the  great  men  of  those  ages,  when  the  arrow  of  excommtinication 
may  have  chanced  to  light  on  their  cuirass  of  double  mail ;  for  they 
themselves  oftener  found  it  ready,  on  the  first  waving  of  their  hand, 
to  strike  the  unarmed  population.  When  once  they  had  planted  in 
another's  field  their  laiice^  surmounted  by  a  streamer,  they  pro(;laimied 
against  every  defender  of  his  paternal  inheritance  death  in  this  IHb 
by  the  sword,  and  eternal  condemnation  in  the  life  to  come.  *  Orer 
the  bodies  of  the  dying  they  stretched  their  triumphiant  hands'  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome — they  shared  with  him  the  spoil  of  the  vsuaquishecl) 
and  nurtured,  or  kept  in  play  by  voluntary  tributes,.  Uiose  ecclesias- 
tical lightnings  by  which  they  were  themselves  occasionally  scathedi 
but  wWch,  when  hurled  for  their  service,  struck  surely  and  mor- 
tally." 

The  new  nobility  created  by  the  Conquest  had  not  time  to 
become  venerable  by  antiquity,  when  it  was  subjected  to  cakuni^ 
tons  reverses,  arising  from  the  internecine  wars,  especially  during 
the  long  and  sanguinary  contests  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  This  led  to  the  extinction,  by  death  or  banish- 
ment, of  many  aristocratic  families :  others  it  involved  in  jea- 
lousies, rivalries  and  hatreds,  fatal  to  their  interests  as  a  body; 
In  the  parliament  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  ts/fo 
Roses,  fifty-three  peers,  besides  bishops,  took  their  seats  in  the 
upper  chamber.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  their 
number  had  fallen  to  twenty-five ;  by  new  creations,  he  raised  it 
to  forty.  In  that  thirty  years'  war  more  than  a  million  of  men 
had  perished ;  and  in  this  destruction  of  human  life,  the  ruling 
class  came  in  for  more  than  their  share.  Henry  VII.,  the  first 
of  the  Tudors,  made  laws  which  hastened  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  Norman  society.  Hating  the  feudal  system,  with  its  in- 
testine strifes  and  anarchy,  he  encouraged  tlie  great  families  to 
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bwak  up  and  sell  their  large  estates,  notwithstanding  the. eiilaik 
¥^ith  which  they  were  encumbered.  He  gave  ofBces.io  tbosi^ 
vfho^  for  want  of  money,  divested  themselves  <oi  their  lanjds^  txski 
endeavom'ed  to  ruin  by  processes  those  who,  in  such  cireumf 
gteuices,  persisted  in  retaining  them.  He  armed  against  thera 
t^  famous  tribunal  of  the  star-chamber,  and  had  adjudged,  tq 
himself  those  properties  which  were  consid^ed  too  large  for  sub- 
jects. He. also  forbid  the  nobihty  to  have  nun>erou8  tcoops  of 
r^teuners  wearing  their  livery,  who  became  armies  in  their  eoU 
lisiona  against  each  other  or  the  crown.  He  aot  only  allowed 
the  petty  feudatories  and  citizens  to  l^eem  their  dependence:  att 
the  Manors  at  a  low  rate,  but  he  lent  them  money  for  the  |hh> 
pos^.  During  the  previous  civil  confusion,  many  of  the  baront 
nad  been  obliged  to  make  political  and  matrimonial  alliances 
with  persons  of  inferior  rank  and  condition.  The  vacancieit 
made  by  the  immense  mortality  among  those  bearing  Normait 
names,  which  lasted  for  more  thim  a  century,  were  eagerly  filled 
up  by  their  vassals  and  servants,  and  also  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
burgesses  and  yeomanry  of  the  Saxon  race.  All  these  circumr> 
stances  combined,  contributed  powerfully  to  break  up  tiaeconi 
cmering  aociety  founded  in  the  eleventh  century  on  the  ruins  of 
iLnglish  liberty.  In  this  raamier  the  W9.y  was  oleiured  ibr  thie 
Iftupremacy  of  the  crown,  and  ibr  the  absolutism  which  mgned 
with  Heniy  VHI.  and  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign,  df  theibrr 
mer,  the  upper  chamber,  recruited  -with  parvmuSy  most  of:  them 
men  of  low  birth,  and  the  vilest  of  flatterers,  who  owed  e^'«w*• 
thing  to  tlie  court,  set  the  commons  the  example  of- abject  sub*, 
mission  and  blind  obedience.  "  In  the  royal  sittings,"  says  Carrel^' 
^^  the  commons  standing,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  learned 
from  tl^  peers^  who  were  seated  before  them,  and  faced  ih^ 
ijirone,  to  bow  down  to  tlie  ground  every  time  tlie  name  <rf  /Ikt^ 
monarch  (who  was  present,  carelessly  stretdied  at'  his  emt^ 
passed  the  lips  of  the  ministers,  who  no  longer  occupied  th^^ 
ancient  national  council  with  public  affaii's,  but  solely  with  tfee 
virtues  of  the  king." 

'■  The  gradual  revdiution  which  placed  the  sovereign  in  Ihig 
position  tencied  iiwidentally  to  raise  the  people,  and  to  give 
them  an  influential  part  in  public  affairs,  from  which  »o  efiorto 
tS"  the  :Taxlors  or  Stuarts  were  able  permanently  to  exclude 
than.  While  tlie  Norman  regime  lasted,  tlie  king  was  the  i€a)> 
tain  of  the  conquering  tribe  of  soldiers.  The  subordinate  cob»» 
)mander«  had  the  title  of  beacons :  the  remainder  were  colled^  ia 
fjatin,  miiitesy  and  in  English,  knights^  or  sqmrca.  These  and 
their  families  were  the  people,  who  alone  had  rights.  The  iLDglor 
Saxons  were  their  ei^ectsy  t.e.  subjugated — a  term  wliich  way 
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not  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  (then  representing  the 
Conquest,  as  it  does  partially  still)  even  so  late  as  the  timd  0? 
Elizabeth.  The  formula  then  was : — ="  My  right  loving  lords,, 
and  you,  my  right  faithful  and  ohedient  suljects.*^  The  jealousies: 
and  collisions  of  interest  and  power  between  the  barons  and  tlieir 
royal  cliief  led  to  the  first  mitigation  of  Saxon  serfdom,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  property  among  the  conquered. 

The  king  had  exercised  the  power  of  recruiting  meti  for  re- 
pairing fortresses,  bridges,  and  roads, — of  levying  contribution^ 
of  com  and  cattle,  in  his  journeys,  and  of  seizing  beasts  of  bur- 
den, carts,  and  agricultural  implements.  This  touched  the  in^' 
terests  of  the  proprietors  of  tlie  soil  and  the  serfs,  who  helped  t6^ 
"  clothe"  it.  The  barons  combined — resisted,  and  extorted  Moffnd, 
Chatta.  Strange  to  say,  this  great  instrument  of  national  free^ 
dom  had  no  nobler  origin  than  this  I  Indeed,  oiie  article  of  the 
great  charter  forbids  the  destruction  of  houses,  woods,  or'wi^wy 
without  the  special  license  of  the  proprietor j  who  had  full  power 
over  the  life  of  Englishmen.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup'poli 
that  tlie  war  of  the  barons  against  John  Lackland  was  w$ged! 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects,  or  that  the  treaty  of  Eonymede- 
secured  their  liberties.  They  were  never  thought  of  by  eithie^ 
party,  except  as  liable  to  be  slaughtered  like  cattle  in  the  barbae 
rous  reprisals  which  the  belligerents  made  on  one  another's  prt)-. 
perties.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  royalty  aid; 
feudalism,  the  king  retaliated  on  the  barons,  and  compelled 
them  to  confine  themselves  to  regular  taxes^-required  them' to- 
give  merchants  and  others  a  safe  conduct  through  their  t^rrii. 
tories — encouraged  the  formation  of  commercial  associations,, 
guilds,  &c.,  and  took  cities  under  his  protection.  In  these,* 
vast  number  of  Saxons  took  refuge,  haying  escaped  from  their 
serfdom.  There  they  learned  trades,  and  cultivated  the  industrial- 
arts.  Manufactures  were  imported  from  the  Continent — parti-. 
cularly  from  Flanders — took  root,  and  flourished.  Cities  iaiid; 
towns  were  enlai'ged,  and  became  influential  in  proportion  ;to 
their  trade,  wealth,  and  population. 

From  this  growth  of  population  and  resources  arose  a  diffi-' 
culty  in  applotting  the  taxes  that  were  required  of  these  com*' 
munities  in  order  to  sustain  the  common  cause  of  their  masters, 
and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  foreign  wars.  In  consequence 
of  this  difficulty  the  cities  were  compelled  to  send  some  oi  their' 
number  to  meet  the  general,  his  captains,  chaplains,  and  soldiers,- 
assembled  in  what  they  called,  in  their  own  language,  Sipcurliament^ 
that  it  might  be  ascertamed  how  much  taxation  they  were  abV 
to  bear,  and  that  they  might  answer  for  its  due  and  peaceable 
collection.    For  this  purpose  they  were  obhged  to  sign  tax-deeds. 
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JBff6ces3  of  tiJiib  ffie  mferiOf "  cliass  df  knights  an d'  sblttidi^Ttjll 
o  the  same  category  >vith  the  conimonaltTj  and  were  rei^r^- 
^ented  by  the  same  deputies.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  House  of 
.Commons,  The  towns  sent  dcptities  with  great  relactance. 
'Hone  coveted  the  horiom'^ — we  were  going  to  say,  of  it  seat  in 
JpairTianient — but  then  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit.  They  we¥e 
^^qnired  himibjy  to  stand  before  their  masters,  to  rceoiVe  bifdei^ 
>?ii  financial  mat  feel's  ^  and  to  pledge  their  constituents  thai' th^ 
J^upplies  should  be  forthcoming.  The  first  call  of  the  dfe^utte 
^f  boroughs  was  made  by  Edward  I,/  in  1^95,  Tfiese  W^F^ 
j|o  be  pro vi  ded  w  i  th  *  ^  sufficient  powers  from  thef r  co  mtnitmf y  to 
^pqnseut  in  their  name  to  ^^'hat  tie  and  his  countil  ihbutd  rdmive 


^l^ni  privilegCj  to  wliich  we  owe  all  biu^'Hoertfe^j  as  did  als^  tfie 

f^xm  o(  ^^  pkiHon''  first  used  to  obtain  a  mftigatioti  of  liiird'eia^, 

but  in  course  of  time  becoming  an  impenttive  d<?mand  for  i^ 

4p^  of  grievauces.     Favoured  by  the  continental  wai'Sj  whCjh 

,^;Lve  an  external  direction  to  the  activity  and  force  of  the  at^wsto- 

Jcpacy,  the  power  of  the  Commons  steadily  advanced.    Whil^  the 

^feudal  nobility  was  wearhig  out  its  energies  at  a  distanbej  the 

^i^tizens,  working  and  paying  more  and  niOre;,  were  mot'e  fi^ 

l,^|ieiitly  called  on  to  take  part  in  public  afliiirs^  it  being  the  fn- 

;4^est  of  their  rulers  to  encourage  their  rising  Iridusby,     The 

jiaifs  or  scrfe^  too,  began  to  obtain  some  sympathy^  and  to  become 

^jWtinct  with  a  consciousness  of  their  rights  as  men  and  as  Glvris- 

i^n^t    priests  and  merchants  felt  for  their  hard  lot,     Tftetr 

^  pause  was  forcibly  pleaded  in  numerong  pamphlets.    Ass^ili- 

tions  were  formect  in  aO  directionsj  and  lfK},000  serft  left' tile 

'  fields  and  cbvei^d  the  roads  towards  London,  to  demand  their 

^.j^dom  from  the  king.     Richard  II,  went  out  irt  perton  to  heir 

^  their  complaints^  and  graciously  granted  th^tn  charters  of  en- 

Jj&anpjiisement.     But  tiie  barons,   alarmed  for  '' the  rights 'bf 

,  Ifoperty,"  under  pretence  that  the  youn^t  Hn^s  life  i^as  iri  if  ah- 

.  ger,  collected  a  body  of  troops^  and  fallfng  on  the  mtrltJtudej  dls- 

,  persed  thqui  with  great  slaughter.    The  proelamatidri  of  fVee- 

dona  was  revoked — the  charters  were  recalled,     "  Odd  preserve 

j^m" — exchiimed  the  barons— "  from  subscnbfng  such  ehartersj 

\'Mpyigh  ne  were  all  to  perish  In  one  dar;  for  we  would  ri^ther 

Jose  our  li%^es  thvm  our  inheritances  P     'fhings  at  once  reintned' 

lio  the  order  established  at  the  Conqnest.     The  serfs  were  again 

r^jtreatetl  according  to  the  sjjirit  of  the  proclamation  which  resmted 

^  from  Richard's  second  thoiight^j  which  said : —  '    -^ 


0y'pttt  freefioni's  battle  had  begun,  and  though  Lifflcd  ofteof  it 
Jm^a  destined  to  be  won  at  lust.  The  spirit  of  jiistice  was  gniinirig 
^njuod'  Chi,ustianitj,  working Jike  a  living  stream  through  iiir- 
pWf?^t  clemefits^  brought  its  cfeansing  iiiflueuGe  to  bear  on  W* 
ciety^  slowly,  but  surely-  In,  hours  of  grief  and  sicltnesSj — ^in  t^e 
aaticipatgd  shadows  of  deaths  revealing  other  ^{  worlds  of  Hgh^^' 
which  thQ  sun  of  eai'thlj  pyosperity  obscuresj  wen  repented  df 
their  pKfperty  in  man,  Ihis  feeling  often  found  expresMoti  dii^- 
il^g  t^^  14th  century^  in  deeds  of  manumission^  couched  in  teiiiia 
Ukft  the  fojllo w ij^  :*— ^ ^  Seei ng, ,  th at  in  the  b egi n  n  i  n g  Ct  od  rn  acTe 
all  ci?p  b^Y  nature  free,  and  that  after.^^:a^<J8  the  law  of  nation^ 
placed  certain  of  them  under  the  yoke  of  servitude,  wc  think  ft 
would  be  pious  and  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  to  libera  to 
suoh  p^soias,  to  us.subje<5t  in.villanage^  aiid  ,to  free  tlieni  (Entirely 
.  ftoi;n  such  services*     KuoiV  theU 'ihsit  we  have  freed  aiid  liberated 

fppjgj,^  yoke  of  servitude  — —  ' -^  our  knaves  of  the  manor 

,1^  vfr-P^i^hcuij  ajid  all  tbeir  children j  born  and  to  be  born. 

j^e- current  use^  parpctuated  to  our  own  timesj  of  these  wofils, 

^^^^Iciiavc"  and  "  villain/'  indicates  clearly  enough  in  ivbat  esfitn^- 

f.tipn  t.h(3^  poor  labourers  were  heldj  tiiough  many  of  them  were 

J ;t}^  offspring  of  wealthy  oohlesj  i;|nd  all  of  them  descended  from 

^#j'f  ace  of  conquering  fi^emen^  the  bravest  of  the  Teutonic  stock 

rTT-tliQ  richest  outburst  from  the  ^^store-house  of  nations/ "    Tho 

^^^rk  of  emancipation  J  however^  went  steadily  forward^  hastelled 

sby  the  betor  appi'eciation  of ,  free  labour.     It  wa5  soon  fouhd 

bettor ;:tQ  have  iarnierSj  psiying  steady  rents,  than  to  have  the 

;gropndo€ca[jiecl  by  sla^^esJ  donig,  like  all  other  slaves,  as  h'ttle 

.ii^ork  a-^  posaibkj  since  they  hiboured  without  hope  or  reward, 

.Janguishin^^  uud^^r  a  tlegradlug  ^nd  demcu'ahziug  yoke.  /Wh^'n 

1  interest  chxuies  in  with  "freedom,  tb,eJf;.>YI1^.^09n^^       thelkr^^l^pf 

tl^Tajniy  and  monopoly,  ;^;,f        ,     /.^.j^  ,.,  .,?  I*^,  '    % 

^ti^j  About  this  time  Parliament  ctivided  into  two  lioiisea.    Yii  tno 

|Jo|s?er^  tW  foudal  tenants  of  Norman  race,  and  the  petty  prb- 

,  fpjietqre  were  associated  with  the  Sa^on  citizens — the  repfcscn- 

-, natives  af  ^:ommerce.     This  tended  greatly  to  do  away  with  tfco 

di^inctions  of  race,  and  to  generate  in  the  Commons  a  nationhl 

^Ji^ling,  which  was  3!i"engthencd  in  the  Normans  l)y  the  fondricsa 

^^fdfj the  king  for  the  society  of  foieignersj  whom  he  enriched  and 

-i^l^Ql^ied,  tu  the  great  mortification  of  the  older  settlers.     The 

h^^mS^^^^^^on  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  15tb  century  natti- 

£,^%., increased  the  parliamentary  iiuportanee  of  the  burgesses, 

i  yt%a  were  tar  more  mt  fait  In  financial  matters  than  the  sporting 

knights  of  the  shire  in  the  same  House.     The  revolution  thus 

wrought  by  the  general  pi-ogrcss  of  manufactures  and  commeree 

weedilY  Je<d^  tp  another  equally  mcjuo^able,  the  triunipi  of  th^ 
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Mriglish  language  over  the  Norman  FrcJhch,  l^liich  W^s  banished 
fioih  Jhe, House  of  Commons. ' 

.  'At  the  end  bf  the '14th  century  French  was  still  the  officiail 
ligHiguage  of  England — the  language  of  all  the  highet  classes. 
Jt  wis  spofe^n  by  the  king,  the  bishops,  the  judges,  by  all  the 
^nstpqracy  and  geniils  hommes.  It  was  the  language  taught 
flieir  cnildren  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  w^hile  the  Saxdii  tongue 
Qccupied  the  degraded  position  of  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland  in  more 
iioderii  times. .  But  this  court  language  was  badFrench,  vitiated  by 
the  peculiar' dialect  of  Normandy,  and  tinctured  with  an  English 
accent.  These  degenerating  tendencies  became  strorigier  as  ihey 
Ceased  to  be  counteracted  by  intercourse  with  the  polite  society 
of  Ifraiice^  broken  off  by  the  wars,  and  the  disannexing  of  Nor- 
inanciy  from  the  Eriglisn  crown.  At  the  same  time  the  vigorous 
growth  of  a  native  literature  favoured  the  English,  whicn  w^ 
permitted^  not  ordered^  to  be  used  in  pleadings  before  the  civil 
courts,  by  a  statute  of  Edward  III.  But  the  lawyers  continued 
to  interlard  their  speech  with  French  phrases  for  a  long  time 
after.  From  the  year  1400,  or  thereabouts,  the  public  acts  were 
drawn  up  alternately  and  indifferently  in  French  and  English. 
The  first  bill  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  that  was  written 
in  the  Eiiglish  language  bears  the  date  of  1425.  From  the  year 
X450  no  more  French  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  col- 
•  lections  of  the  public  documents  of  England.  Thus,  font  Ijeri- 
tiiries  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  their  lan- 
guage disappeared,  together  with  the  inequality  of  civil  condition, 
which  separated  the  families  that  had  sprung  from  the  two  races, 
or  rather  two  tribes  of  the  same  blood.  The  reign  of  Henry 
VIT.  'may  be  considered  as  the  period  when  the  distribution  of 
ranks  ceased  to  correspond  in  a  general  manner  with  that  of 
races,  and  as  the  commencement  of  the  state  of  society  now  ex- 
iisting  in  England.  It  was  Commerce  that  conquered  the  Con- 
quest, and  gave  to  English  nationality  the  noblest  of  modern 
languages.  It  is  true  this  victory  has  been  slowly  acquired, 
remaining  for  centuries  incomplete,  until  its  last  decisive  blows 
have  been  given  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  abolition  bf 
the  Corn  iTaws  in  1846. 

"  When  the  Normans  entered  England,"  says  Mr.  Wright, 
"  although  biit  a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  their  set- 
tleiment  m  France,  fhey  had  entirely  lost  the  language  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  the  north,  and  had  long  adopted  that  of 
the  neople  whom  they  had  conquered,  one  of  the  dialects  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Latin,  called,  from  their  origin,  li$igua 
JRomanay  or  langue  Romanes  which  has  in  the  sequel  been 
moulded  down  into  the  modern  French.    As  early  even  as  the 
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-fiecond  of  the  Norman  dukes,  William  I.,  only  a  few  years  after 
•the  death  of  Rcllo,  we  are  told  by  Dudo  de  St.  Qnentin,  that  the 
duke  was  obliged  to  send  his  son  to  Bayeux  to  learn  the  Danish 
tongue,  as  the  langue  JRomane  was  almost  the  only  tongue  spoken 
ftt  Koueni  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of  the  Northmen  in 
.France."  It  is  probable  that  with  their  language,  they  had  lost 
most  of  their  national  traditions  and  i)oetry ;  for  the  literature  of 
iformandy,  when  it  first  becomes  Known  tons,  wdiich'is  not 
■earlier  than  the  year  1100,  is  in  this  respect  purely  French.  It 
first  appears  in  poems  of  a  religious  anci  serious  character,  and, 
in  pious  legends,. composed  by  the  Trouvhresy  who  were  numer- 
ous, in  the  12  th  century. 

Previous  to  the  Conquest,  the  Latin  langua]^  was  sinking 
into  neglect  in  England,  knowledge  of  every  kind  being  then 
spread  abroad  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  whose  use,  as  a 
^vritten  language,  was  almost  abolished  by  that  calamitous  event. 
*'  It  was  only  preserved  in  the  continuation  for  a  time  of  the 
AngUh-Saxon  Chronicle^  and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a 
religious  or  moral  character,  for  which  we  are  probably  indebted 
to  tne  few  Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  places  in  our  monasteries,"  The  literatm'o  which  prevailed 
u\  England  for  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  was  almost  entirely 
Latin.  This  literature  was  chiefly  devoted  to  theology.  "  The 
epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Winchester  stand  alone  amid  a  mass  of 
>vritings  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  valuable  letters,  and 
a  few  historical  tracts,  have  little  interest  at  the  present  day." 
"  It  may  be  observed  that  poetry  in  general  was  peculiarly  the 
literature  of  the  schools  and  of  the  secular  clergy ;  and  mucli  of 
that  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  is  distingmjshed  by  its  hos- 
tiL'ty  to  monachism." 

Lanfranc  had  revived,  or  rather  created  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  in  Normandy,  in  whose  schools  it  was  afterwards 
cultivated  with  great  success.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  those  schools  were  brought  over  to  this  island  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  from  that  time  the  Anglo-Latin  writers  took 
a  respectable  position  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  This,  how-" 
ever,  was  essentially  owing  to  the  importation  of  learned  men ; 
for  during  the  first  half  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  the  distin- 
guished writers  in  our  island  were,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
roreigners,  who  were  brought  over  by  the  Norman  monarchs  to 
be  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church. 

^'  The  Latin  of  the  earlier  writers  is  characterized  by  considerable 
vigour  of  style,  arising  from  clearness  and  simphcity  of  diction,  which 
subsequently  gave  way  to  an  affectation  of  florid  ornament,  which 
tdaide  the  style  of  the  later  writers  very  confused,  and  often  unintei- 


^bgi^lay.M<^  las^t  iwfitk^  gootir  liBiiu^^iofstry;ikecQUghiA^^ 

tiiTj ;  the  writings  oi"  Liiurence  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Iluatiiigtlon^ 
John  of  Suli^btiry,  John  de  Hautville,  Nlgelluj^  WirfekGr,  Ak^andftr 
^eckam  and  othori^^  contain  passsiges  of  groat  b^xuity,  and  aloio^t 
classic  elegaJicti ;  whilst  a  new  style  of  Latin  vcraijicntion,  in  Avhich 
th^incs  took  the  pbce  of  the  ancient  metix^s,  beginning  with  Itilari^, 
, and  brought  to  perfection  in  the  satirical  poeras  attribul^'d  to  Wal^r 
]P4pes^  possesses  a  certain  energy  ynd  spn^htlinesa  which  arc  TtOt 
"'iHihout  considerable  attraction,     Ttiis  class  of  poetry  became  ex- 
^fremeiy  poptikr,  and  continued  to  cxjst  in  its  original  vigour,  Idtrg 
ttftei*  tho  style  of  the  most  scrions  Latin  wltei's  1>eeame  liopele^ly  d^- 
bftsed.     Indeed  the  period  at  which  st  appearrs   to  have  i^'ontkhod 
>4if^C^  Id  tfi^iUlddle'bf  ^tlie  Idth'^entmr^V  tindtir  tlie^  MiibltfdcrsigBDl^f 
oikmy^L  :  Y<ei^.litde,l4Gfim  pioae<^at'4s  ioler  wasldrntlfetn 

ixftdr liM&niideUeQf  die  i^ibl century;.  J^orman aod  B«D^]filRii9d.>ft^> 
|jo  a  certain  extents  di'iven  tUe  LatiJi  Q\it  of  the  fiejcl,  Qt  at  ieasthftd 
ihrown  it  iinto  I  he  hands  of  a  school  of  heavy  Iheologktfia.  A  new 
f^tOi  of  Anglo-Norman  literature  opens  with  tjie  reigji  of  BicTjard  I. 
Xbe  Uou-hearLed  king  prided  kiinselfoii  his  poetic  talents;  and  be 
-was  the  patron  of  jongleurs  and  trouycresj  wfiose  ^orks,  as  trir  as  we 
are  now  acquainted  with  them,  became  more  numeroius  at  this  periotl^ 
These  writers  were  not  pro[ierly  mitistrels  ;  they  did  not  recite  t-helr 
0wn  workSj  "but  Committed  them  to  writmg,  which  is  the  cau^e'bf 
their  beiag  presented  in  early  mjiriuscripts-  Tliey  were  monks ;  a^d 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  embraced  the  monastic  life  after  liavWg 
Been  professed  poctSj  atld  to  have  made  atonement  for  the  profane 
j5roduction&  of  tboir  earlier  years,  by  dedicating  their  talents  to  aserad 
©ttbjeets/' — WiiiGUTS  Jiwffropfm^  Introdiiction J  pamm,  .> 

V  -Even  m  late  §»  the  early  paart  of  the44th  oco^niiy^'jiii  im- 
ilielif^idikfmoe' continued  to  exist  ibetwjeei^  t^6<NanB^ns'>ais&vt1ie 
vI^gKsh  j)eop}e.  A:  Poite^n.  who  was  ipiiiDpe.  mioialer  itO  the 
i  time  of  li^xtrS^JlI^  being  asked  to  observe*  the  great  k^borteraild 
vtfafekwsof  the  land,  answered^^*^ -I  am  no  JSngliihrnaii  ^t/l 
}6h&tAd  know  these  chartecs  and  these  laws/f  Bobeili  GiNnye-ttdte, 
^'^isho]y0fLitic<^y principal  chi4)lain  to  thea^ntmr  ofibe  batx^ns, 
'ih^  reckoncjd  only  tr^a  Iangi£age6^  id  England^  iLi»fl^JDr  Bileaiof 
^  l^tt^^  and  Freit^h  foct^tonediK^ted^  :ib^  which;  I^ 
^^ttn^set^in  hia  old:  Age^  rwvDte  ptoUB  books. fot:tbe'ia»'ifx6otipe 
^lAhy^  inakihg'4io«ecoant  of  the  i^gli^bl^^ 
^who -spoke  it*  This  ne^ct  o£  the  maiss  iof  Use  |)e«^^l.<ifoAe 
.  ylliains  into^ira  and^^c^ 

:!Al)gla-NQnnan  period;    OcmoerniAgi  them  and:their  ioxadz^om- 

clition,  preachers  and  poets  seem  to  have  been  alike  sBctoh   QIhe 

^t^  even  those  of  EngHth  birth^  ^xtomposed^att  their  inersfes  in 

'  S)ft^oh|  whenever  they  wishcd^to  deHire&om  them  eiitiibr  |xcofit 

^^^'^ononr.     There  'vfas  iiideed  ia^eUss:  fd  hallad-oitakenkiiad 


pnitAti^ cii  etMmi^t'T^^  who.  employed  ^kliecipius 

tgiiiami^Mrhidi  ffw^now  revited^^-or  a  dialect  mixed  up  of  S^nm 

HkCTI^^cb^  Whk^  tperv^^  for  the  habitual  comm^Uiicatiofl  ib4- 

^^W^  tbe  h|ghj?r  aftd  lower  dAsses.    Tbis  was  the  bririfl-rf  d& 

1p^l^ipjdt  }anmiage,^  lirhlch  arose  out  of  the  nedjBssities  ^  s<M|teJO^* 

;ii^3°^4f  )f^  6e  understood. by  the  people,  the  Normana  /Sc^^iji^ 

/j^e^^Kp^^  could;  and,  on  tlie  other  Mnd^^ 

^^jq^eTita^.te  .understood  by  tbe  up^r  plasses,.th^,jf>eopte?!^^ 

.jffmifj^^  This  intennediate  idioni  fiisst  becaipQ  cujcr^nt JA 

7itbi€|rf4sui^iW)A^re  the.popu  of  the  two  hk^  h^ct.lieQO^e 

*>ini9di^'kltei^ngle4  wbei!^  t^e  ineqpdiity  4>f  cx>^j(&ioW.;]^i8s 

1  Jesi^iBmtbeid  Utfin  in  tl^  nusd  digttriQts,    There  it  insejpi^iltdy  Jk/oi^ 

fdie^i^keer  (^.  the  AngloNSaxoa  too^e,  which;  was  left  tc^  ^e 

.  TtideB^^iid  poorest  of  the  people,  while  the  more  <^tiTated^  ai^ 

•^'ftoJNeP^h)!  preiclnded  to  gentility,  studied  by  refining  and  Oa^- 

''t'i^iiig  tib^  speech,  to  imitate  the  nobles,  and  draw  noarerto 

yiefa^ltt=^^^    relations  of  i^ociety.    About  the  iriiddle  b(  the  14fli 

'^iteMttiryi'a  great  many  poetical  and  imaginative  works  attpeared 

"^/ii^thfe.i^Vf  lailguage ;  sometimes  the  two  tongues,  out  ot  whidh 

'^ij^^'^i^vyr.'w^^^  alternate  couplet,  or  in  eyeay '^coiid 

j'Jujg^^.,  4^  i^ng^I^  powerful  social  caus^  to  wtiidi 

tJKp.tigye^  the  French  language  was  ^^^ 

J^f^lfs^PfWt  only  ii>  tli^.cQurts  of  justicej  but  alsom  t^e  ij^ 

.^efavfcol.iPadiatgaeni^.^a  well  as  by  nil  the  writers  wfeo.4a4dre?5i?j9d 

i?tk«»9$jii^)(}-;to  the,  middle  classea  ai>d  the  town  populations^  .  IW^ 

still,  indeed,  retain  a  ¥enerable  relic  of  the  old  Norman,  i^:jyEie 

custom,  equally  absurd  and  harmless,  of  giving  the  royal  assent 

•w  Aat.'lanj^ge: — the   formula  is — Le  Roy  le  veult-^^Eoy 

.:'/iiiMs«raf'T*«not'  even,  we  beheve,  modernising  the  orth^jgraphy* 

oih  Oh  thff  xibmestic  manners  and  morals  of  the  Anglo-Nctfinans, 

i.tho'nnmark!  before  us  does  not  throw  as  jauch,  light  as  we  could 

IwiflK^  thou^  highly  valuable  to  the  sUidents  of  literary  history 

/itnd-.'^iiolQgy,  oil  account  df  the  gceai  learning  and  research 

r'Which  it  displays,  and  for  which  the  &ucty  that  it  is  published 

1 -under  ihe.anspices  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  X<iterature,  is  asi;^- 

:.cieai)]F^guaiantee.:    Had. it,  however,  been  made  to  convey  livelier 

ofticture^of  society,  and  had  the  Norman  .French  and. Mediaeval 

V 'Latin  been  translated,  the  .labours  of  the  accomjdisbed  author 

diWoidd.  have  been  much  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

^•Butrthe  volume  of  Lettera  illustrating  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 

.proibised,  in  the  same  series,  by  Dr.  Giles,  is  likely  to  supply 

iMs  defidency. 

i'A  i  Li  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  th(»  man- 

jiierpof^oseagea  would  be  very  corrupt*    Something  must  be 

ha]lo(ived.iaF  this,  exaggerations  and  poetical  Ut^nse  :^.;fiLtirisjs. 


4tf  TTmAnffh-ifermanB. 

But  when  we  find  their  works  maintaining  a  great  and  long^on- 
tinittied  popnlarity,  we  must  admit  the  general  reri-similitude  of 
their  pictures  of  life.  Those  pictures  are  not  flattering.  The 
Anglo-Normans  were  great  lovers  of  pleasure,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  they  allowed  themselves  unbounded  license.  They  wer^ 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  all  sorts  of  manly  sportiSi  In  their  con- 
tivjal  meetings  they  keenly  discussed  the  merits  of  the  viands, 
which  tlidy  consumed  with  admirable  go6t.  "  The  wines  were 
the  subject  of  no  less  anxious  discussion  than  the  meats,  and 
Were  the  cause  of  still  greater  Excesses,  in  which  the  natives'  of 
our  island  are  more  especially  accused  of  indulging."  The  schools 
were  filled  with  pride  and  vanity.  The  rich  squandered  thisir 
irioney  on  base  jonglours  and  minstrels,  instead  of  applying  it^  to 
the  encouragement  of  true  learning  and  merit.  Tne  ambition 
and  cupidity  of  barons  and  prelates  filled  the  land  with  strife  and 
coniufiion.  Stich  is  the  representation  given  by  John  de  Haut- 
tille,  whose  poem  had  a  great  circulation  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  commentaries." — {Biographioj  i.,  250.) 

Grievous  faults  there  are  in  our  present  social  system;  but 
no  one  who  has  read  history,  and  possesses  a  grain  of  sober  reason 
or  candour,  can  deny  that  it  is  incomparably  purer  and  better 
than  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  None  but  tne  most  diseased 
enthusiast  can  wish  the  institutions  of  those  ages  to  return. 
T^he  spirit  of  those  institutions  has  been  inveterately  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  of  man.  Against  that  spirit  the  progress  of 
the  nation  in  freedom,  intelligence,  and  wealth,  has  been* a 
deadly  contest ;  and  to  the  laws  and  habits  established  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  Conauest  may  be  distinctly  traced  everything 
in  our  civil  polity  wnich  miHtates  against  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  British  society  at  the  present  time. 
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AltT.  VI. — 1.  Correspondence  of  the  Idtie  James  Watt  on  his 
i)iseovery  of  tKe  theory  of  ike  Composition  of  Water ^  ivith  a 
Tj^tter  from  Mb  Son.  Eaited,  with  Introductory  Remarks  and 
tin  Appendiityhy  Jame&  PatriOk  Muirhbab,  Esq.,  F.R;S.E. 
IiOndii>n,  1846. 

2.  Hist6¥iedl  Eloge  6f  JamSs  Watt.  By  M.  Arago,  Pei^- 
ttiiiiSeicretaiy  to  the  Acadetny  of  Sciences.  Ti^nslatcfd  frtfm 
tte  S*tl&nch,  with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by 
JlMKd  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  M.A.  of  Balhol  College, 
•Gxfei^,  Advocate.     London,  1839. 

S.  Address  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  ksld  at  Bii^ 
mUgImn  Amfust  26, 1839.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  HAia- 
douter.    London,  1840. 

4.  liides'cf  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Georae  IIL  By  Henby  Lord  BftouaHAM,  P.R:S.,  Mem- 
ber of  tnife  National  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
detoiy  of  Naples.  Life  of  Watt,  Vol.  i.  p.  352.  Life  of  Ga- 
VfeNbiSH,  Vol.  i.  p.  429,  and  Note  to  their  Lives.  Vol.  ii.  p. ^07. 
•Lfedctti)  1846. 

5.  Letter  to  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S.,  containing  re- 
marks on  certain  statements  in  his  Lives  o/ Black,  Watt,  and 

'  Oat^ndish.    By  the  Rev.  William  Vernon  Harcourt, 
F.R.8.,  &c.    London,  1846. 

THte  controversy  respecting  the  discovei*y  of  the  composition 
of  water,  which  has  been  for  some  years  agitating  the  philosophi- 
cal world,  is,  perhaps,  when  viewed  in  all  its  aspects,  the  ihost  re- 
markable which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  science.  The  two 
illustrious  men  whose  claims  have  thus  come  into  collision,  have 
been  immortalised  in  separate  fields  of  discovery,  and  whatever 
verdict  may  be  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  of  science  in  refer- 
ence to  their  disputed  rights,  it  can  neither  dim  their  reputation 
"^nor  sully  their  name.  When,  in  the  struggles  of  fame,  the  laurel 
wreath  which  is  to  deck  the  victor,  must  be  previously  torn 
firom  another^s  brow,  and  when  he  who  is  to  wear  it  acquires 
no  fresh  honour,  and  he  who  is  to  lose  it  loses  all  that  he  has  ac- 
quired, the  strife  becomes  one  of  personal  and  national  feeling  in 
which  bur  deepest  sympathies  are  engaged,  and  an  element  of 
bitterness  is  thus  introduced  into  the  contest,  which  seldom  fails  to 
'di3turb  the  serenity  of  argument,  and  stain  the  purity  of  truth. 
•In  the  piresent  controversy,  however,  no  such  feeling  should  find 


IW         Watt  «n(^€H+iil^a4i*^<35|rt^ei^  respecting 

^Wia1^^n<i<^bndJl^/^^^;l^  lived:  mi  fridndlf/teniisva^meiKibeis 
^f^the  «am<e^  sefe^tifio  iMiyj  and  placisi^  t  nfeti  Tfecoxdi^diBii^mt. 
ytoisiiiid'tbejjf  deductions;  thej^  left  it  to  yostedty^^d^oci^eriltte 
%^§A^i^yi^'t»hkil]f  lmd^lk(^'tteih^^  t  >  >>inod<^i 


*l^^^^6i^^<!^^tii&l^vafi6^- 0f  it  in^iu^iohitne^.alajynb' to&j^^t 
ilShHdbtic^ft  i^d'^dfeei^  d/tk^  sigitnted^  tii^ttqnei^cn^iaiccfiF&t 
^0|^k'akd'^:b^^^»tty  «6l4«idii9^%^oinie<  complioatedl;iii  dancldstaiis 
^^d^{)b^()b4l^  ki  tWr^alliisimisovfiieu  ti:iey-lare)ihtodlediiif^8iib- 
%Mi^ltte'Jsg^t)«»  and  by'  b^ittlffriiends.  ^  The  ivbit^iywbdbeRiiiutoe 

^^^  ifff^^^ehy*  wUl  i^^ad  Whb  <:fftuticm  th^  j^dred^weBdJosDtefaidi 

^^^f  i§f ^be-judibial  fbnotk>n9  ^li  plf  hk  diideotics^n^iiltarsUt- 
'^l^gai^^' truth^ tif^d  8oi^nee^iat¥d  scatter  hisjinsiijimti^Bci iiidohis 
^^ifld^stn^  il^dedless  of  the  interests  iie-niajraiiunagB^  iiw  bSothe 

feelings  he  may  wound.  Buttbfcmgb  ti]ie3|)6eiairplbadHrt^disU]ri9S 
:^^'fbirii^  of  ^i^iic^e^  W^  ^d  tfait  of  la«raiid^asticte^tb«clai§s  of 
^^lAA^c^at^  the* Mme  in  all^' .and  vrhen t the^-  pnni^^leff »of t >iidJ3p£* 
fd^i^ii^^^^'based  ^n^  re^on  and  equity^^and  notx  <At'>i^tnt^  iipe 
*^ght ^eitjfect' frcwn':tblrteni#ght€aj^  jnfy ^nvhich^timeriseilhsbanvr 
Wftib^r  ethp&feil^^r  thi&  afe^:^  bf  knid^^ 

there  will  be  no  appeal.    Priority  of  invention  and^ipiiisriljrilyf 

Spelled  facl^  aiid  ^nlessr  the'  oompelong'  inventibns Iwdi^doKi^ 
Verit»  Vitty  greakly  in  theiip  character  andi  ifnioQixj^;  miaKohMsbs 
^^ttj^%e  acljiisted%Vim  t6  i\ie^tiihxA\(^6tt]m'ciiM^^^ 
^.l^^siiSdi^iilto^^ck  co^nfpetitor  th^  degi^ee  of^  meitit>:whi(di/faialaii^s 
^ii^  h^  If  a  ^^stipt^^'d^  o^iiaot)  ajidHYte 

^tiiajr^i^t'^n  tt^  found*  inthe^paSt^JthatDiaQ 

^  Hdlo  whick  add^s  the  hW(j^  sage  wiH^faiy  faiJitadnieiaBSAn 
'^i^'ltlstf^#ii^  the  %^e  tbat  ^s^0s  it/ahd  the  asj^eet  xn/?vvbiokrit^^ 
-%feeri^^  ■■^'■.r/J'-\  •.,-;;.  •:■.•:  -.;'.{  .:::.■;  .;.:  .1,  .-;.(/ ./j^^^f  J  *io 
-^-  '!bi  the;<itoti?oyer»y1<rhich  it  is  oi«  rf  the  oyecte:of  fliia>airtid^ 
Ho  d^s9iij49  th(^giiatid jTOth  thai  ^aterb  "liotvoWof.thttiJcknfid^ 
^^as  It  M^  al^aya  beKeved  to  bj^,  but  a  com^otiiui  bo^kxmskdtig 
^^hi  eertii{n'^)*apoi1^  gasea  Mygen  and  byc&ogen^t'ii)^ 

'  Vhicb  it  eai)  be  d^compo^ed,  and  ont '  t^  ^hichdl* (wii'l»  ifinia)^, 
'  ^ight  itai^e '  been  deyelfi^ed  Ih-  ^aueo^BSi ve'steps  by  <a:'  numbeir.x)f 
^^di^r^t'iiid|vtdiials^  each  o£  tvhem  exhji>it0id]ffereni>di^iqa6bof 
^^isagkcity  and  talent.'  $6  opiij^i^ure  even  the  vevy  improlitible 
•  fact j  that  ivatei^ifl  formed  of  Iftm*  ditfereM  kiftds  ofjaii^Uwrf^ 
'  boM  4M^  ah  oi%iiMd 'kIc^  *,  amid!  if  if  led  otj^i^^to^estdolidbirilhat 
'C0fijdcture-er  liypcrthesis  %  ^xpetimeril^  it^tben  ^becamcf  entiidbd 


2dcMleife%y*^^finx3em  of  feasoiking  founded  M^robei0.VsMto&,i^ 
tifpeiftDteitts^^Hvif  it&^iwitW  as  f(  prciba]^]^ 

*iahilii^'jabd  soag^t-its  eonfittnjatioa'  from  the; expmoa^^tis,api^ 
laboui^  of  othersjiw©  cannot  Jbut  regard Ijipijw  th0  ii^/e«Sp{P<^i|i 
,tiHMh7Qf'^th^'Coin|K)sitkm)of  wata^^  a  yeiy  }|igh 

iiemeei  ofiprkise  irhen  that/  tlieory  has  been  .Q<m|jrm^  iW.^^^lB^^ 
j^thfe^naiiim  apd  propertiegTipf  the^  two  gas^  a4cwrat^'4^4^ 
^^inini^fiinakl  larateirraotttaUy  i>ecomp$sed«iby  the  <)pinl>inaj^^n.:of  (^ 
•doBstiii^Hifcrdciments/  Jl'he  tpeeidator  eveki^iwh^  byitha  ten^icp 
Go£(liia>dii^iiiing;rDd:  directs  di^intni^  tO'the  vi3iiy.of;gold;4}9^'^t 
^aUeriit^  infik^icHTipifaise  t^^  fo^ows.iii^:  fM:{>4oe  ^d-e^ 

licxurfateaitfae-^tird*;;  bot  if  the  coixrobcf  atas:  the  dwbtf^L  ii^^esftififBs 

diBiB(>dc£pas  asoeiiaiiied  %  ^MolQgial9^th0  Viduia^of  Jiii^  iconj^^ct^e 
^irioillfib  be^featly  increased^  and  hi. might  confideutly'^^xpeetr  ^Q^^ 
^:>iheM  fDlpr^kejBroncL  the  i^blio^tand  sotpereiQtinei^tion.&omilbe 
H^frota&ta^whomheh^  ^    ;        /r-'o  t 

lo  ^S3fi»die»famng;on:1^eidi$cus6ic^  ^^tbi^^^uestioHi  .aj^  analyi* 
-ingg  ibhe tiKswi^^aib ,  \^ich  rav&rbrovigbt  out  ior  j|he,  .GoiTi9spoud€»)G0 
dof  iiiaWsM^  now  |)Qblifihed  £or-  the  firsi  time,  ive.mfust  give  our 
'Tfenderii  isomeTacctmiit  of  th^  ori^  and  history  of  the  contnmi^ 
iiakHn^acBLtedfin  ^^  Aitay  of /workts  whicb  af>pear nt'  tW-shf^^^f 
"^(thiirartiqldijii^   •!•••■':■■'■■••'.'"        ■.■•'.•;i ■.";'•       ■».  ^  :;;•.■■.■.-.■., r^ 

-rerliAfter^tbsideatb  of  Mn  "W-att!  ia(  August  181 9»'  hi9'^n,i4l(e 
>«xeiei]ltnMpw>Jame»'Watli^  heoam^; posseted  :oC  h^  papearfy  ceokl 
smiidltied  unin  a  separate  bundle  hHi'ktters  to  })r.  Pri^ley^vM. 
.^jdflt-iiaji^aTO  odiers^  with  press  ec^ies  of  his  anksw^ns  i^e^ivis  to 
^tii)lriawB>v^)ectingtheoompd8itiiOnQf^^  iAdthf^pul)M|Q  Wi^e 

emgiy.  tb>liake' ardi^ep interest  in  et^ry  thing. Ooimectfedwi^^ 
oifetflrid^f&ooveries  of  ooe  ofits^eatest.bienefii^torsiMrr  Ja9^ 
nnf^attambmitted'thesel  papers  toiscnneofihi^sdentificfiri^nds^-^^ 
eigs^aivisatoant  of  them  to  Mh^r^p    jMbar  §,  gf^^eful,  f&s^^naiH}n 

of  them,  Mr.  John  Corrie,  President  of  the  PhilosQphical  Assocoa- 
D!tiiteio£/BihnBlgham)' ai  gentleman  of  high  lite]^s^?y^d.4^|^tific 
(8irttBiw(Beiiits/%aa  led  to  form  the  san^^  opinion  vfitJ^^JI^^J^^iiity 
gifattiahisfafher  fimt^epnoeived  and  p)ib|ish^  thef  tb^ry.Qftherp^ni-* 
cjjpdsi^ncQ^watbn-  In.:lg20,  Dr»  Benvyy  of  Man^stor^ forq^ 
^bfeheifiamBiopftnion,  and,  after  in^p^cting  the  orimnal  GoiT^pqnd- 
ioenodrinrl8iS5^:vd)en'the.question  w^s  under  pubUci  4i^>^jHQnr.ho 
liieBci»e»iedr^is)<intenti€in  of  writing  a  History  ;<^  (pb.e9aiatm;^n 
oIAhlchj  he  md,  he  should,  do  J  ustice  to  Mr.  Watt'$  cki^^.  .  Wk^n 
&  MrnXaaaaei  Watt  was  in  Edinburgh  in  the  same  year,  he  ma4?,a 
^tiailnilaiiabQaanimieatibn  to  the  late  Di;*.  Ho^<^a^  tp  Sit^  l^vid 
b  Jkitwistfl^imtithe^e.gQi^tlem^)  not  havjngsmii,the  c<»;reg^4^^e9 
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and  judging  only  fi*om  the  previously  published  documentB,  did 
not  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  case  as  Mr.  Corrie  and  Dr. 
Ujuxry.f  In  the  year  lH2dj  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Watt  published  la 
the  Supulement  to  the  Encyclopeadia  Britannica^  Mr.  JwaueA 
Watt  puolished  for  the  fir^t  time  a  brief  notice  of  his  tsJixei^s 
daims  to  tho  discovery  of  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  water* 
This  «tatement  seems  to  have  been  received  as  unobjection-^ 
able  both  by  the  chemists  of  the  day,  and  the  personal  iBriends  and 
admu^ers  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  it  was  not  till  ISSd,  when  Mr« 
Muirhead's  translation  of  M.  Arago's  Eloge  on  Watt  was  publish- 
ed, that  the  controversy  commenced. 

When  M.  Arago  in  1834  attended  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Edinburgh,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  James  Watt,  in 
order  to  collect  materials  ibrthe  life  of  his  fether,  who  was  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  National  Institulie  of  France^ 
He  was  then  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  docJHnents 
wliich  related  to  Mr.  Watt's  claims,  and  the  strong  anid  decided 
opinioa  which  he  formed  on  the  subject  was  publishedinhis  Eloge  of 
Watt,  which  was  read  to  the  Institute  on  the  8th  December  18S4J 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  Mr.  James  Watt  called  the  attention 
of  Lord  Brougham  to  the  &cts  and  documents  which  had  beea 
8«dHnitted  to  M.  Arago.  Lord  Brougham  suggested  an  examinft^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  papers,  and  obtaineafor  Mr.  Watt  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  permission  to  inspect  them.  Mr.  Watt^ 
with  much  good  taste,  requested  Mr.  Hatchett  and  Mr.  Bnmde, 
two  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  day,  to  undertake  the  task. 
Mr.  Hatchett  reported  to  Mr.  Watt  that  he  had  found  nothing 
to  indicate  the  period  when  Mr.  Cavendish's  conclusion  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  Brande,  after  searching  the  books  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  records  which  he  there 
found  were  "  satis£ELCtory  as  to  tlie  priority  of  Mr.  Watt's  claims  | 
in  sliort,  leave  nothing  further  to  be  said  against  them."t 

In  the  year  1839,  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Arago's  Elogc^ 
the  Ilev.  Mr.  Yemon  Harcourt,  in  his  Address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Birminghsun,  took  occasion  to  discuss  the  reispeor 
tive  claims  of  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Cavendish.  lie  rejects  thos^ 
ef  Mr.  Watt  as  entirely  without  foundation,  and  assigns  to  Mr. 
Gav^idish  the  sole  and  undiyided  merit  of  the  discovery  of  tha 
composition  of  water. 

The  views  and  ar^;uments  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  which  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  his  very  able  address  to  the  Association,  pro^ 


♦  See  Gorrespondence,  4;c.   Letter  from  Mr.  Jftmcs  Watt  to  the  Editor,  pp.  4,  6. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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daeed  no  clxange  in  the  seiltiments  of  M.  Arago,  and  did  not 
eten  induce  Mm  to  "  retract  the  suspicions"  of  Cavendish'sf 
honesty)  which  he  had,  without  sufficient  evidence^  impugned. 
He  r^ats,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  presence  of  the  Academy  of 
Scieoces,  hjis  conviction  that  WsAi  had  anticipated  Gayendiah  in 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  and  promising  a  mca*e 
extended  imitation  g£  tir.  Horcourt's  arguments,  he  contents 
himself  with  replying  to  two  of  the  principal  objections  which  he 
had  addaced.  M.  Arago  had  attributed  to  Priestley  the  capitid 
observation,  dated  Apru  1783,  that  the  weight  of  the  water  de« 
posited  on  the  sides  of  a  close  vessel  after  the  detonation  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  it  contained,  was  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  the  two  gases.  Mr.  Harcourt,  on  tlie  conlarary, 
asserts  positively  that  this  stsU^ement  ^^  has  not  only  no  real  &unda<* 
tion,  but  is  contradicted  b^  the  repeated  assertions  of  Priestley 
himself,  who  constantly  maintained  that  in  no  experiment  ma^ 
with  care  had  he  ever  found  the  wdght  of  the  fluid  produced  equal 
lo  the  sum  of  the  gases.''  *  In  i^ply  to  this  assertion  M.  Arago  ad* 
duces  the  assertion  of  Priestley  himself,  tliat  "  he  always  found^  as 
vtearly  m  he  could  judge^  the  weight  of  Hie  decomposed  air  in  the  mois* 
ture  aoq%dred  by  the  paper. ^  The  balance  of  Priestley,''  continues 
M.  A^go,  "  was,  according  to  Mr.  Harcourt^  not  sufficiently  sen: 
fiible*  Have  I  pretended  that  the  experiment  of  the  Birmingham 
ehemist  dxA.  not  require  to  be  repeated?  I  have  always  found,''^ 
declares  Priestley,  ^'  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  weight  of  the 
decomposed  air  in  the  moisture  acquired  by  the  paper  V  The 
moBS  perfect  weighing  of  Oavendzdti  will  never  efface  these 
wprds»  *  *  *  With  respect  to  the  uncertainties,  or> 
if  you  choose,  the  tergiversations,  which  we  fijid  in  the  worhs  of 
Priestley  seven  years  later  than  his  Memoir  of  1783,  M.  Arago 
adks,  ^f  Jja  writing  the  history  of  a  discovery,  of  which  the  mos^ 
recent  date  is  178^9  coidd  I  search  for  the  claims  of  competitors 
iBike  Memoirs  of  1786  and  1788  ?" 

.  In  translating  a  passage  of  Watf  s  Memoir^  M.  Arago  had  su1>^ 
slitoted  for  the  words  dephhgisticaied  air  dxid  phlogiston  the  modem 
tfirms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harcourt 
this  was  an  unpardonable  error.  M.  Arago  replies,  in  a  single 
word,  that  Cavendish  had  himself  used  the  ancient  language^ 
and  he  exhibited  to  the  Academy  an  autograph  letter  -of  Priest- 
ley/to Lavoisier,  dated  10th  July,  1782,  a  letter  ^mterior  to 
the  Memoir  under  discussion,  in  which  the  celebrated  chemi^ 
of  .Birmingham  thus  expresses  himself,  "I  gave  Dr.  Franklin 
Ml  account  of  some  experiments  which  I  made  Mvith  inflammable 


Mr.  Harcourt's  Address,  p.  8.  f  1?liil.  Trans.,  vol.  IxxiiL,  p.  427. 
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air^  i^liicSi  he  probably  {may]  have  abown  yon^  tiittft  Seem  tdpi^e 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  that  has  been  called  phli^ston.^*    • 

To  the  verbal  t:ommnnication  thus  made  by  M.  Arago  to  tb€^ 
Academy/ the  celebrated  chemist^  M.  Damas^  added/  tnat 'after 
having  examined  vrith  attention  the  reasoning  of  his  coHeaffoe^ 
and  mer  having,  at  Aston  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wfitt^ 
caFoftilly  studied  the  c(»Tespondence  of  that  illnstrions  engineer^ 
Tie  adepts  completelifj  and  in  all  itepartSy  the  history  whroh  Mi 
Arago  has  written  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Composition  of  Watte'l 
*^My  t)phiions  ontiiis  point,*^  says  M.  Dumas,  ^^  are  so  fixed  that 
I  am  desirous  of  seeing  my  declaration  inserted  in  the  iJm^fitei 

JR^ifdtw  of  this  sittmgrt 

To  these  distinct  assertions  and  manly  declarations,  mad« 
by  philosophers  of  the  highest  nam^  and  uninfluenced  either  by 
personal  or  national  feeling,  the  scientific  w(»'ld  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  greatest  consideration.  No  member  of  the  Academy 
ventured  to  challenge  them,  and  no  chemist  either  in  tlie^ld  or 
the  new  world,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  has  yet<^alkid 
thCTi  in  question.  In  a  postscript  which  accompanies  hu'^ddr^ss 
Mr.  Harcourt  has  resumed  the  discussion  in  the  hope  of  *  tar^ 
nishingM.  Arago  with  such  evidence  as  can  no  longer  leavevny 
doubt  upon  his  mind,''  by  establishing  these  three  poritions^ 
1«^,  ThatOavendish's  experiments  of  1781  involved  the  notiori 
(the  theory  of  Watt,)  and  substantially  established  the  ISagI  of  tlto 
compoation  of  water;  2d,  That  Priestley's  experim^t  of  1783 
added  nothing  to  that  of  Cavendish ;  and,  M,  That  while  the 
views  of  Oivendish  were  '"precise  and  philosophical,  those  of 
Pri^ley  and  Watt  were  vague  and  wavering.  In  support,  or 
in  illustration  of  these  views,  Mr.  Harcourt  h$s  lithographed  Itie 
original  mdmorandaof  Cavendish's  exp^mentson  the  composition 
of  water,  which,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  informs  us,  "  are  nmtibered  tand 
indexed,  as  well  as  written  in  Mr.  Cavendishes  own  hand/'  and 
after  freeing  himself  from  the  charge  of  ascribing  to  M*  Amga 
a  wilM  nfisrepresentation  of  the  words  of  Watt  when  he  repheed 
the  terms  deptdogistkated'  air  by  caygeny  and  phlogiston  W  hydros 
geuj  he  states  that  he  ''  does  not  despair  of  convincing  bom  M; 
Arago  and  M.  Dumas  that  there  are  still  more  cogent  proofii  of 
the  inestpedience  of  this  substitution,  and  that  in  1788^  Watt 
and  Priestley  were  almost  as  little  acquainted  with  the  distinctive 
prop^es  of  the  g«8  which  we  c^Xiydrogm  as  tfaejr  weie  with 
the  word." 

'  "  ..  "   .  .  .  . 

*  *  The  abore  is  aa  abttnet  of  the  communication  made  by  H.  Arago  hima^,  in 
jtoeaentlngto  ike  Academy  of  Sciences  a  copy  of  Mr.  Muirhead's  Translation  ofi  hia 
Eloge  of  Watt    See  the  Comptet  Kendut,  2d  Jan.  1 840,  p.  )  09-1 1 1 . 

t  '/&w.  p;  m.      ■        • 
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s1?t2)ieil^^j£Iog0  of  WattT\^as  read  to  the  Ai3ad6iny of  Scicoices 
in  1^^;  IfOird  Brongham,  his  personal  friend  and  admirer^  hat^r: 
p^SPsd-iiO'bd.. present  Anxious  to  do  instice  to  his  memoiy^  '^  he 
cfiJj^csted^'Vsaya  M.  Arago,  ^'  valnable  docmnents,  and  studied 
afiif^'/thB.  historical  question  to  which  I  have  assigned  so  laxge  a 
spaoe^'j^ithi-all  that  superiority  of  discernment  which  is  habitual  : 
tp'hip»»:ai|d  that  acuteness^'  in  some  de^ee  judicial,  which  might 
ha$0  l?ej$n  expected  from  one  who  was  JLord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Bii|if4d;<-  I  ewe  it  io  a  considerate  kindness,  of  which  I  feel  the  • 
A^Tabifi^.thatlam  enabled  to  make  known  the  results,  hitherto 
unpuUished,  of  the  labour  of  my  illustrious  fellow-member."  The  ^ 
communication  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  which  M.  Arago  here.re- 
fexB^ift  eBtiUied  ''  Historical  Note  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Theory 
of  £bke  iQcunposition.  of  Water,"  and  is  printed  as  an  appendix, . 
witjh^^tes  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  in  M.  Arago's  Eloge.  It  con- 
tainaftvm^sterly  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  contend'^* 
ing  claimants,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  strong  con^ 
boiiation  of  the  views  of  M.  Arago.  Among  other  propositions^ 
Lord  Brougham  considers  it  as  established — that  there  is  no  evi"* 
d«a0B  of  any  person  leaving  reduced  the  theoiy  of  the  composition 
of  wit«r  to  writing  so  early  as  Mr.  Watt-^tnat  his  statement  of , 
the^ei(»y  is  even  more  distinct  in  April  and  November  1783  than  . 
Miir«.Caven.dish's  was  in  1784 — that  there  is  neither  proof  nor  as- 
SQirtipn..that  Mr.  .Cavendish's  theory  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Ptiest^e;  before  .Mr.  Watt  stated  lus  in  1783,  still  less  of  J\Ir. 
Wutt  having  heard  of  it — that  Mr.  Watt's  theory  was  well  known 
among.the  members  of  theBoyal  Society  some  months  before 
Mr r  Uavi^ndish's  statement  appears  to  have  been  reduced  into 
wi^ting^' And  eight  months  before  it  was  presented  to  the- Society, 
anfikAbiat'nQ.  proof  exists  of  any  one  having  drawn  the  conclusion 
so  fsdjrly  aS;Hr,.  Watt  is  proved  to  have  done. 

Xbe  biatorical  note  of  Lord  Brougham  was  not  noticed  by  Mr^ 
Hanooort  c^ier  in  his  Address  or  in  ins  postscript  to  it;  but  cirr 
cumtooces.  now. occurred  by  which  his  Lordship  has  been. drawn 
intor^^:controversy.  Having  had  occasion  to  write  the  Uves.of 
Watt  find  Cavendish  in  his  ^^  Lives  of  the  Men  of  Letters  and 
SoiencaiwliQ  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  UL,"  Lord 
Biaon^am  reprinted,  his  historical  note  as  an  appendix- to  his  Life 
of  ^j^i..  In  an  additicmal  note  he  refers  to  Mr.  Hai*court's  Ad- 
drete^and  Postscript,  and  after  disclaiming  all  intention  to  ^'^  c^st. 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  Mr.  Cavendish's  perfect  good  faith  in  tlie 
whole  affair,"  he  adds,  that  "  having  read  the  full  publication, 
witK  fac-siiniles,  Mr.  Harcourt  has  clearly  proved  one  thing,  and 
it  is  reaUy  of  some  importance.  H«  has  made  it  appear  that  in 
allBfr.  Cavendish's  diaries  and  notes  of  his  experiments,  not  an 
intimation  occurs  of  the  composition  of  water  having  been  infer* 
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red  bf  him  from  these  experiments  earlier  than  Mr.  Watt's  paper 
of  spring  1788."* 

In  consequence  of  these  observations,  Mr.  Harconrt  has  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Lord  Broughamf  containing  some  severe  strictures 
€M3  his  Historical  Note,  and  on  his  Lives  of  Watt  and  Caveadkh. 
In  this  pamphlet,  which  is  written  with  great  spirit  and  ability, 
the  author  continues  to  deny  to  Mr.  Watt  any  merit  in  reference 
to  the  composition  of  water,  reiterating  his  expectation  that  M. 
Arago  will  yet "  rectify  the  inadvertence  into  which  he  hasfisiUen," 
and  conclu<ks  with  the  following  remonstrance,  addressed  to  Lord 
Brougham : 

"  What  friend  of  yours,  my  dear  Lord,  but  must  regret  to  see  a 
great  man  trifling  with  his  own  reputation,  by  thus  confidently  dealing 
with  subjects  of  which  he  betrays  so  defective  a  knowledge  f  I  eih- 
cerely  lament,  for  my  own  part,  that  having  once  been  honoured  by 
your  regard,  and  having  always  respected  your  talents,  it  should  have 
fsdlen  to  me  to  presume  in  this  msuoner  to  rectify  your  miaapprehen- 
Aom.  I  declined  to  enter  into  controversy  with  you^  partly  for  old  ac- 
quaintance' sake,  and  partly  because  I  thought  you  on  this  question  less 
responsible  than  the  official  writer  of  France.  But  you  would  ^  battle 
witt  me ;  and  your  weapons  were  none  of  the  fairest ;  for  instead  of 
replying  to  my  arguments,  you  did  me  the  injustice  without  provoca- 
tion, to  compare  the  abilities  and  character  of  the  obscurest  lover  of 
science  in  England  with  those  of  otie  of  its  moist  eminent  cultivators  in 
France.  I  know  not  that  I  shall  even  now  have  convinced  yon  that 
liie  meanest  of  our  philosophical  chemists,  in  his  own  art,  and  ih  a  just 
caEOse,  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  learned  judge  otPa^nts^ 
or  even  lor  the  ablest  member  of  the  "  Institut,^  whose  studies  have 
lain  in  another  direction.''^: 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  at  which  the  temperature  of 
feeling  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  we  are  anxious  to  strip  it 
of  all  collateral  topics,  ana  to  leave  tiie  minds  of  our  readers  in 
such  a  state  as  to  vield  only  to  the  influence  of  undoubted  facts 
"and  unimpassioned  argument.  While  one  party  denies  to  Mr. 
Watt  all  merit  whatever  as  the  suggester,  the  promoter,  or  the 
anticipator  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  and  hare 
even  thrown  out  hints  of  his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
bad  faith  of  his  friends,  the  other  party  is  accused  of  having 
transferred  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  to  Mr.  Watt,  and 


*  Lives,  &c^  vol.  i.  p.  401.  lu  his  life  ^  Cavendiah,  Lord  Brongiiam  bas  sbort- 
Iv  referred  to  the  controversy,  and  he  has  added  otiier  notes  to  the  Livea  of  Black, 
Watt,  and  Cavendish,  in  which  he  blames  Cuvier  for  overlooking  VVatt's  claims, 
And  animadverts  with  seveiity  npon  tfie  ^  very  strange  attack  made  on  both  M. 
Arago  and  himself  in  the  Quarterly  Bttnev,"  [December  1845.1— -See  v^  S«. ».  436, 
»nd  vol.  ii.,  pp.  507,  511.  -^  r        > 

+  London  and  Edin.  Phfl.  Mag.,  1846. 
'   t  Letter,  pp.  85,  86. 
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lof  having  charged  Cavendish  and  Ha  MmSA  irfth  «sie^=  <»«* 
fair,  and  wen  fraudulent  means  to  stifle  the  AAv^  ^i  Yf(0ij 
and  establish  those  of  Cavendish.  We  do  not  toy  thai  M .  AlRa» 
Imd  M.  Dumas  have  done  this,  but  Mr.  Hareotut  distitiieSj 
diargej;  them  with  it  in  the  following  passage  oS  hw  addeMt 
1^  The  secretary  of  the  Academy  (M.  Arago)  faa«  iiol  ooiiftdid 
himself  to  taking  from  Cavendish  ttie  honottt  of  Ms  disrate, 
but  has  cast  a  cloud  of  suspicion  on  his  veracity  and  gbod  ItiiA. 
ISsk  has,  in  fact,  imputed  to  him  thts  clm^mg  UisdoVt^riM  (Ad 
cottdasiQns  which  he  borrowed  from  others,  of  JtidtttiQg  dhe 
Secretary  erf  the  Eoyal  Society  to  aid  in  the  fraud,  i^  eififen 
causing  the  fery  printers  of  the  Transactions  to  aaotedale  tl^ 

1>resentation  copies  of  his  papers." — ^P.  7.  Mr,  Harcopit,  in  Us 
etter  to  Lord  Brougham,  reprints  this  very  passage^  as  f^ivii^g  **  Pio 
more  than  the  plain  meaning  of  M.  Aiago's  clever  f5ajcx^blti%'' 
and  he  describes  M.  Arago  as  "proceeding  to  fix  jthie  dbaa:] ' 
Cavendish  and  his  fellow-conwiratorsJ^  After  havjii^  rean 
passage,  and  those  views  which  haVjS  been  takw  Qi  ^  i 
•up<m  Cavendish,  and  having  also  casefoUy  jpemsied  Hr.  ^ 
court's  advocacy  of  Cavendish's  claioiSy  and  the  lidifimdh^ 
memoranda  upon  which  it  rests,  M.  Arago  oomes  boldly To9m^^ 
in  the  Institute,  and  avers  before  the  woxid  his  adjber^^  ^  Uil 
former  opinions,  while  M.  Dumas  gratuitoQ^fy  adtapces  t^  tiie 
combat,  and  "  adopts  completely ^  arid  in  all  its  pairtSf  JA.  A^nugo^s 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  composudon  of  watw,*'  anjd  dewtA 
that  this  his  declaration  shall  be  recorded  in  the  peiiodju^t  01^^ 
of  the  Institute  of  France, 

Now,  as  M.  Arago  has  for  t^ti  years  continued  to  taJ^  tb^  tlPP 
stronff  and  unfavourable  view  of  the  eondact  of  Oaveod^i^  9m 
!l^gden,  and  as  Mr.  Harcourt  has,  in  his  very  last  Wti^f  iQeg||all4 
him  as  taking  such  a  view^  how  dees  it  happen  Iha^  ilbvMiglimA 
the  whdie  of  the  controversy,  he  speaks  (^  M.  Ang^  in  audi 
littering  teims,  while  he  uses  such  strong  laagiiiEig!»  4mW9tli» 
Lord  Brougham,  and  that  he  describes  M.  Arago^s  ntbipk  Mta 
Cavendish,  even  when  implicitly  adwted  by  Dumas,  aa  111  *'fii- 
ixdvertenee  into  which  he  has  fallen!*  This  nmriced  rei«pect  dF  jHSj^- 
sons,  tjiis  excessive  civility  shewn  to  a  foreign  antagonist^  iild 
withheld  from  a  friend,  this  want  of  moral  courage  to  denogotoi' 
wh,at  he  avows  to  be  worthy  of  denunciation,  i$  a  feat^  in^^iia 
controversy  which  we  have  never  found  in  any  other,  and  which 
will  not  be  without  its  influence  in  moulding  the  ^ti]p;ajfce\de^ 
sion  of  the  public.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  high  chajnjidfcesx)f 
Mr.  Harcourt,  and  the  true  nobility  of  his  nature  we  can  wily 
ascribe  it  to  his  great  admiration  of  ilie  talents  of  h»  lop|J^dbt ; 
and  admiring,  as  we  do,  the  talents  of  M.  Arago,  mftd  ms  entfine 
disinterestedness  in  the  advocacy  of  Mr*  Watt'#ck^bnii^  <pwitejuicd 
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that  faeifaas  becs^  ftumbhed  wititi  ft<;oal/  of  ^^ail^&^dmh^Q  })9»tiii§ 
avmoar}^  And  l^t^  in  tBkiiigiti&placein.thQforl(>tn  bofH^  Mj»m 

6»i(aped-/fV0ia-itS<dlKDgeCS'.  -:'-  ^V-  -  ..;^....;    •.:  ,-;!•.•>;/,;-:.  ^no 

rirThe^iiioBt  tecetit  jdefeiiee  of  the  Glaims  of  Carret^dishf^i^  J¥i^ 
lDfafeti:p€d)IidLedtiiith6Notes  to  the  netr  editk)ii^I)i3^,Whe^ivm^^ 
EBstory  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Wefeel  it  n  dii^tto.«0ffo)l 
Dbri  'Wbewell's  name  in  the  list  of  his  Mends^and^  tbotigb  %h^ 
Note  be  fuH^  of  ^nors^  to  ^\¥t6  his  cause  all  the  siippoit  ifhi^ 
kt'CMi  deHtfe  froni  the  great  talents  and  acquivesiieflitsoofi 4be 
Mlasteir  of  •Trinity.'  ••■ ..  .  ;.    riuj  .ion  -nt. 

*^  lu  the  pUilosophy  of  tbe  Induetive  Sciences,"  ^ys  Dn  WbewelU 
(B*  iv»,  c.  4)  "  I  liavo  stated,  witli  reference  to  recent  attempts  to  dep 
privo  Caventliali  of  the  credit  of  his  discovery  of  the  cbnipoi^ition  of 
water,  and  to  transfer  it  to  Wait — -that  Watt  not  only  did  not  antici-. 
pate,  hut  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  disco\*cry  of  Cavendish  and  Jj^^ 
voislerj  and  I  have  expressed  my  concun-ence  with  IMf.  WrhhH 
Harcoufl's  tjcw.^  when  he  says  {Addre^  to  the  Bnlish  Assoeiatiotfj 
1839)  that  ^C^yendj&h  pared  off  from  the  current  hypo  theses  lh^ii5 
theory  of  combustioD,  and  their  affinities  of  imponderable  for  pundof'^ 
able  mat terj  aa  complicating  chemical  with  physical  considerations  { 
and  he  then  corrected  and  adjusted  them  with  admimble  skill  to  tbft 
ftctbai  phenomena^  not  binding  tlijor  fa^  to  the, itheaQjr,  b^t^ida^in^ 
the  theory  to  the  facts,' 

"  I  conceive  that  the  discussion  whlcli  the  subject  has  recently  re^ 
oeived  has  left  no  doyht  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  perused  tl^p 
documents,  that  Cavendish  is  jusdy  entitled  to  the  honour  of  this  dh-^ 
coTeiy,  which,  in  his  own  time,  w^as  never  contested.  The  publication 
of  his  Journals  of  Experiments  (AjTpmcUj;  to  Mr.  V,  Ilarcourt's  ^^- 
drms)  shows  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  point  in  question  Itt 
Jnly  1781 .  His  experiments  arc  referred  to  in  an  abstract  of  a  papt^i* 
of  Priestley's,  made  by  Dr,  Maty,  the  Secretary  of  the  Hoyal  Society, 
In  June  17 8«^.  In  June  1788,  also,  Dn  Blagden  eommuniciit^d  the 
i^dlt'of  CaV^ndi^h'^  experini^ntS'toLayoi^^r  atFlirisL  Wa^tf&il^ttd'? 
<Stmittlnifig  his  hy^thesis  that  ^  water  is  composed  of  'depblogistioated 
air  and  phli(>gistoii,  depiiTedofpart  of  their  latent  or  elementafyjheiBti 
aod^thaii  dfepldogisticated,  or  pure  ah',iisieompoaed  ofwat^Ptdepfiyol  of 
iJ[9'))hlflgialon,  and  Wiited  to  element^i^vh^a(fc,.fi^  Jlig^l^'Kiir^?^^ 
ti)lr^€^v0DS^b^r]]  7.^;  ;a^^  ev^^i  if  it,could. ba¥^^a]^^^,p«Qj|{|i%ft,j(j[ 
Bfy^ip^t  a^ ,C^f^ndisb'^  (which  .do€|S .not  ^PRear  J^ly)  i|j  piff^y^.^ 
S^^daicMa^  /  .  »/  r^  ^•i  ^  ^.[1 
r/<*^mi;.  CaVe^di^W  experijm  by  an  exp^rm^A^^ 
vli%H  WArhiire,  ^^  ^  on  cTiemistry  at  Bll^ninglflam/^p^^ 
rfiix^uri^  6f  iiyiclrdg^ri  and  cbrhrtfon  airin  a  close  VesielJ  in  d^Sc^^^^ 
determine  whkther  heat. .were  jioadfiraMc.*~jyo/gs,  pp^2fi(),-2Q7* 

From  this  brief  history  of  the  <?o^trpyer^^  wj^  ji^y^.  j^^j^M^^yihat 
W0  hope  will  heiUs  J^  stRge^natijelyy  thepnUicatiow-of  thi^Coi-- 


diiilipbsidkin  of  wati^  We  sltaU  endeavour- to  ^ve  a  short  ami 
^eibJMidaoiis  abstract  of  this  correiqx)HdeHGe9  iii  order  to '.imt 
our  readers  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  C]rcumstoiice8«tu])e0 
M40l|!^'l^v  Watt's'  opinions  and'  views  were  developedy:  and  in 
dMcjiftdinake^hismore  intelligiblej.we  shkll  substitute^.asr^MMi 
Aira^  fibi($  Hhimas  have  done,  me  ierm  oa>ygenS(xr  depklogutieaiSd 
«lff^  Axxd^h^d^offcn  toe  phlogiston.  Mr.  Harconrt^  indeed^  bsis  6^4 
j^&if^  tO'S^i^  3  substitQtion ;  but  M.  Aragp  has  sdtis&ctorily.  iir<;i^ 
pli^d'toctfse^  objection  y  and  we  hold  that  Mir.  Cavendish's  fitt&iidif 
are  not  only  debarred  from  making  any  such  objection  bjt  tllA 
fapt  tha|y  Cavendish  himself  uses  the  very  same  language^  but 
mii'me^^^  aife  bcitind  to  iregardMr.  Wattes  theoiy  of  tie  comj)o§ j- 
^dii'of  wjjter  as  the  very  s^me  as  tl(at  of  Cavendish,  becAu^ 
t^^cffeK'j^ms^^  declares  that  the  (Jiffer^nice? 

^t^<?^p'i^  only  apparent,  and  consists  oi2i..formbf8pea^m^ 
^^]^!inay  be  either  used  pr  ^voided^  as  the  parties  thinkDe^^ 
,v.,  jfeitlHeijyear  177GrVolta  fired  inflammable  air  by.a  i^imple,^t§o-; 
t3riai^p^»h  XnXll^-l^  Macauer  burned  mixtures  of  in^ammajbli^ 
airland  o^ygeb  in  glass  vessels,  and  observed  that  the  part  of .^>f^ 
lanoeti'whftoii  the  flame  licked  was  moistened  with  small  drops  :oi 
^iiH^^  ias- clear  as  water,  and  which  appeared  to  hiaH  to  ^bft 
|ttli:^%Ater;*  Macquer,  however,  drew  no  conclusion  firon^  hsr 
experiments;  and  it  was  not  till  sometime  before  the  18th  April 
ITb^l^Biit^sJ' similar  experiment  was  made  by  Priestley^  and  Warl- 
firly  Sl^d  fii^d^  a  tjiixtnre  6f  cominon  and  inflammable  airs,  and' 
of  fefl^tomablp^ai;'  and  o>nrgen,  and  observed  a  deposit  of  water 
w|yU'.^^^  After  the  publicafion  of  these  experl- 

Iflfenl^'.Ajin^  repeated  them  in  the  sumijier  of  1781,^ 

m^..P9^;fye4/th^  glassglobe.was  dry  before  finngi 

i,tj1^4i]p^nj^iat^y. covered  with  dew  on  filling.  :  ^^  These  Qxperi-! 
9^i^'':^£f  Mr*  Cavendish  in  his  p^)er  X3if  1784,  "  were  i^^en^ 
^Hmi^.fojr.We  tO^Dr.  Priestley^  \yho^.in  conseqaencQ  of  it)  ipado; 
toaieiiKi|>eQrifia6nts  of  the  same  kind,  as  he  l*elate6.  in  a  papery 
iliuite^itii  the  preceding  volume  of  the  Transactions."t .'  >^  '^ 
l'lt«ippdar»^iw)ili  aletter  of  Priestley  to  Watt,  of  18th  Dedem^ 
l»tr' W^'that  Mr.  Watt  conceived  water  to  confsist  of  gases*  "I 
h*vd4h^  treasure/'  says  he,  "to  inform  5t>u,  that  1  readily  lopn^^ 
"ftWNiWit^  into  a  permanent  ajr,  which  agrees  with  your  idda  6n^ 
the,  subject."  Mr..  Watt,  in  writing  to  Sfr.  De  Luc,  five  clays 
£Mtyi^at9s,'  assures  hiin,  that  "  Dr.  Priestley  lists  niade  a  rnpst 
rff^^jivi^  <^i^coi)eri/^  which  seems  to  confirm  rny  theory  of  water's 


^»''PhUk»ph(iatTi^n9acHon9y  1784,  p.  140. 

rfh'J^kiii pawage  onrarB in  %ho  paiagriKph  interpolated  by  Dr.  Blagden  i.nCiuirQiw 
jSd^'s'Dapef'^^^fler  it  had  been. read.  The  time  ivhou  thQcxpi^riq}euta ,>vQre  iDei;->r 
nolred  toVAeeiXey  is  not  fttaiejy  and  the  experin^iita  arQ  paid  to  bd  oflihe  iitm'i 
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undergbing  such  a  remarkable  change  (that  it  would  become 
(dr)  at  the  point  where  all  its  latent  heat  would  be  changed  into 
sensible  heat."  "  1  have  observed,"  continues  Mr.  Watt,  "  se* 
Veral  othef  processes  by  which  I  now  believe  air  is  generated 
from  water.  *  *  "  If  this  process  contains  no  deception, 
here  is  one  element  dismissed  from  the  list  /"  On  the  26th  Maroh 
1783,  Mr.  Watt  writes  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  Dr.  Priestley 
kindles  dry  oxygen  and  dry  hydrogen  by  electricity;  that  no 
air  remains  if  the  two  airs  are  pure,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel  he  found  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  the  air 
employed;  and  on  the  21st  of  A]5ril  1783,  he  informs  Dr.  Black 
that  Priestley  has  made  more  experiments  on  the  conversion  of 
water  into  air,  and  that  "  he  believes  he  (Mr.  Watt)  has  found 
out  the  cause  of  it,  which  he  has  put  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  him,  to  be  read  at  the  Royal  Society."  The  conclusion  or 
theory  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments,  is  given  in  the 
same  letter,  namely,  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygm  and  hydro- 
gen  deprived  of  part  of  their  latent  heat.  On  the  26th  April 
1783,  ne  sends  a  corrected  copy  of  his  letter  above  referred  to> 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  who  having  received  it  while  in  London,  shews 
it  to  several  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  among  whom  was  Dr* 
Blagden,  Mr.  Cavendish's  intimate  friend,  and  afterwards  de*- 
livered  it  to  Sir  J.  Banks  to  be  read  to  the  Society.  A  few 
days  aft;erwards,  however,  namely  on  the  29th  April,  Dr.  Priest* 
lej  announces  to  Mr.  Watt,  on  the  authority  of  an  experiment 
afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous,  that  it  "  has  'Utterly  ruined  Ma 
beautiful  hypothesise^  Mr.  Watt  replies,  on  the  2na  May,  that 
*^  he  maintains  his  hypothesis,  until  it  shall  be  shewn  that  the 
water  found  after  the  explosion  of  pure  and  inflammable  air  has 
some  other  origin ;"  but  deeming  it  prudent  to  reconsider  the 
bearing  of  Dr.  Priestley's  experiment,  he  requests,  prior  to  the 
23rd  thme,  that  the  public  reading  of  his  paper  should  be  de- 
layed. 

After  having  seen  Mr.  Watt's  paper.  Dr.  Blagden  goes  to  Paris 
in  the  summer  of  1783,  and  communicates  to  M.  Lavoisier  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  made  by  Oavendish  on  the  firing  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and,  as  he  says,  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them, 
that  oxygen  is  only  water  deprived  of  hydro^eii.  This  state- 
ment of  what  Dr.  Blagden  had  done,  is  made  in  Cavendish's 
paper  of  1784,  in  a  paragraph  interpolated  by  Dr.  Blagden  aft«r 
the  paper  had  been  read,  and  of  course  adopted  by  Cavendish; 
and  it  is  very  important  to  notice  the  terms  in  which  it  is  made, 
because  they  mark,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  difference  between 
the  experiments  themselves,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  frdm 
thism.  Lavoisier  gives  a  different  account  of  the  communication 
then  made  to  him.  "  Mr.  Blagden,  says  he,  informed  us  that  Mr* 
Cavendish  had  already  fired  inflammable  air  in  closed  vessels, 
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11,1^  that  he  had  obtained  a  very  sensible  quantity  of  water."* 
This  statement  of  Lavoisier  is  corrected,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
contradicted  in  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Blagden  to  Dr; 
Loren^^  Crell,  who  published  it  in  his  Chemische  Annale^y  for 
1796, — a  letter  whicn  throws  no  inconsiderable  light  on  the  moat| 
important  features  of  the  controversy. 

'^  I  can  certainly  give  you  the  best  account  of  the  little  dispute 
about  the  first  discoverer  of  the  artificial  generation  of  water,  as  {  waii 
the  principal  instrument  through  which  the  first  news  of  the  discovery 
that  had«  been  already  made  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Lavoisier* 
The  following  is  a  short  statement  of  the  history : — 

"  In  the  spring  of  1783  Mr.  Cavendish  communicated  to  me  and 
other  mepabers  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  particular  friends,  the  result 
of  §omc  experiments  with  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  occupied. 
£[e  shewed  us,  that,  out  of  them,  he  must  draw  the  conclusion^  that 
dephlogisticated  air  was  nothing  else  than  water  deprived  of  its  phlo-> 
giston  ;  and,  vice  versd,  that  water  was  dephlogisticated  air  united  with 
phlodston.  About  the  same  time  the  news  was  brought  to  Londoni 
that  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  had  been  induced  by  some  observa-, 
tions^  to  form  a  similar  opinion.  Soon  after  this  I  went  to  Paris,  and^ 
in  the  company  of  ]4[r.  Lavoisier,  and  of  some  other  members  of  tha 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  I  gave  some  account  of  these  new  ezperir 
ments,  and  of  the  opinions  founded  upon  them.  They  replied  that 
they  had  already  heard  something  of  these  experiments  ;  and,  parti- 
cularly, that  Dr.  Priestley  had  repeated  them.  They  did  not  doubt 
that  in  such  manner  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  might  be  ob- 
j^ned;  but  they  felt  convinced  that  it  did  not  come  near  to  the 
weight  of  the  two  species  of  air  employed  ;  on  which  account  it  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  water  formed  or  produced  out  of  the  two  kinds 
of  air,  but  was  already  contained  in^  and  united  with  the  airs,  and 
deposited  in  their  combustion.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Mr.  Lavoi- 
sier, as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  who  conferred  on  the 
subject ;  but,  as  the  experiment  appeared  to  them  very  remarkable  in 
all  p<»nts  of  view,  they  unanimously  requested  Mr.  Lavoisier,  who 
possessed  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  to  repeat  the  experiment  cm  a 
flomewhat  larger  scale,  as  early  as  possible.  This  desire  he  complied 
with  on  the  24th  June  1788,  (as  he  relates  in  the  latest  volume  of  the 
Paris  memoirs.)  From  Mr.  Lavoisier's  own  account  of  his  experi- 
ment, it  sufficiently  appears,  that  at  that  period  he  had  not  yet  formed 
the  opinion,  that  water  was  composed  of  dephlogisticated  and  infiam- 
.  mable  airs ;  for  he  expected  that  a  sort  of  acid  would  be  produced  by 
their  union.  In  general,  Mr.  Lavoisier  cannot  be  convicted  of  having 
advanced  any  thing  contrary  to  truth ;  but  it  can  still  less  be  denied, 
that  he  concealed  a  part  of  the  truth.  For  he  should  have  acknow- 
ledged that  I  had  some  days  before  apprised  him  of  Mr.  Cavendish's 
experiments ;  instead  of  which  the  expression,  "  il  nous  apprit,"  gives 
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ri^  to  tlie  idQa,  tjiatl  had  nq^.  ii^forw^d  bim  eJtt^i€x  tkansjthftfcnpwjr 
dajt  In  lik©  manner,  Mr.  LLivoigk^r  has  passed  over  a  vcvj  remiirka* 
blc  circumstance,  iianiely^  that  the  experiment  was  mfule  in  eon»^ 
qnence  of  what  I  had  informed  him  of.  lie  should  likewise  ha.ve 
stated  in  his  publication,  not  only  that  Mr,  Cavendish  liaO,  obtained 
**  nno  quantity?  d'eau  trt'S  sensible/'  but  that  the  water  was  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  two  airs  adtled  together,  Moi-eoverj  he  should  have 
added,  that  1  had  laadt?  him  acqu aimed  with  Messrs.  Cavendish  nnij 
Watt's  concliisions ;  namely,  that  water,  and  not  an  acid  or  arly  other 
substancCj  arose  from  the  eombustion  of  the  inflammable  and  dephl^ 
gisticated  aira.  But  t/um  conclusions  opened  tho  way  to  ilr.  Lavol* 
sior's  present  theory,  which  perfectly  agjoca  with  that  of  Mr,  Cuv6^'- 
dish;  only  tliat  Mr,  Lavoisier  accommodates  it  to  Ms  old  thoorji 
which  banishes  phlogiston.  Jilr.  Monge*g  experiments,  (of  which  ^ii\ 
Lavoisier  speaks  ns  if  made  about  the  same  time,)  were  rcaEy  not 
made  imtil  pretty  long,  I  believe  at  least  two  montlia,  later  than  Mr. 
Lavoisier's  own,  and  were  undertaken  on  receiving  informatioti  of 
them.'  The  course  of  all  this  history  will  clearly  convince  you,  that 
Mr.  Lavoisier,  (instead  of  being  led  to  the  disco very^  hj  following  np 
the  experiments  which  he  arid  Sir,  BuCquet  had  commenced  in  IT??,) 
was  induced  to  institute  again  snch  experiments,  solely  by  tlw;  ac- 
cminta  he  received  from  me,  and  of  our  Engliali  experiments;  and 
that  he  really  discovered  nothing,  hut  what  had  before  hGcn  poftited 
out  to  him  to  have  been  previously  made  outj  and  dcmonstratcA  in 
^i^fmdr    ,.  ,  '     [> 

^?•^^Jli;bisvely  Hftp<!^a^^  no  doubt  witli  tliepipvp^ 

ledge-and  fianctioh  of  his  friend  and  patron  Mr.  Caveiiclishj  Dr. 
Silagden  has  estaibMshM  several  important  facts  in  the  liisiorj  of 
'thi8■..d^Hlte^  -  We  have  already  seen  thai:,  mrhj  in  the  ajjjift^p 
j(26th:Aprav)  Mr,  Wattes  lettefto  Priestley,  containing  hhihec7^y^ 
or  his  cian(du9iou6y  respecting  the  composition  of  wafcer^  was  seiit 
to  Lcmdon,  and  shown  -to '^l>r.  Blagden ;  and  it  now  appear^ 
Ibat^it  was  itoltill  thfe  sfrHiig^  of  that  year  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
£OiDiniini6«te4  to'his  partfemar'frtehds  tho  result  of  the  expori- 
meats  •TV3th  which  hd  had  long 'beeil  occupied,  '^llc  showed 
^hem,  that  he  must  'dr^t^'the  cdnchistonj  t)mt  water  consisted  ojE" 
bxyfjen  ahd  hydrogfeh^-i— a'dear'jTObf  that  he  had  not  dr^wti 
iiiecbiKiuMon  till- me^,  and  that  h^  experiments  in  1781  were 
iiot' considered  as  iftVdlving'Hh^'th^^  the  composition  of 

water*  -The'jackttowledgpfiertt^  that  about  the  mme  time  new^ 
<3aine  to'liOndbn-- that 'Mi*. 'Watt  had  been  Induced,  by  some  gl> 
l^einrations^ito.for^'a  dmlar  ophmiiy  shows  also  that  the  codcIu- 
fiion  drawn  by  both  the  phik)sop^ets  had j  in  ITSS,  only  the  cha- 
racter of  an  opinion;  and  that^  even  in  the  mind  of  Di\  Blag- 
den,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Watt  and^the  opinion  of  Mr.  Qayjend^ 
wierer  of  tnis^  «ame  r^Jtie,  aoid.  bi^ritemppraifi^u^ly  toi^  ^he 
t^pf^V9?.J^-^lP^^  that  they  had  8^i»d^ 


^|ieard'6bmething  of  these  experiments,  and  particularly  that  Dr. 
'FtW6t\&y  had  repeated  them, 'could  refer  only  to  the  Birmmgham 
invesrtigationy  and  not  to  that  of  Cavendish.  Dr.  Blagden,  con- 
^ntiing  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  experiments  and 
the  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from  them,  first  apprizes 
Lavoi^er  of  Cavendish's  experiments,  and  then  "makes  him 
,jac(juainted  with  Messrs.  Cavendish  and  WatCs  conclusions^  which 
f^ope^ei  the  way  to  Mr.  Lavoisier's  present  theory."  And, 
what  is  equally  deserving  of  notice,  Dr.  Blagden  concludes  his 
l^ter  by.  claiming  a  priority,  not  for  Mr.  Cavendish's  experi- 
joentSf  am  opinions,  but  for  English  experiments^  and  for  conclu- 
^ena. which  "had  before  been  pointed  out  tahim  to  have  been 
pfeviously  made  out  and  demonstrated  in  JEmdandJ^  Had  this 
JBmecrkable  letter  been  penned  by  a  disinterested  and  independent 
.witness,  it  would  have  borne  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  th^ 
Sdaifitid'of'Mr.  Watt ;  but,  written  as  it  was  by  one  who^njoye4 
%e  pciettliar  Mendship,  and  looked  forward  to  the  liberality  rf 
9Jr>:  <Javcindish,*  it  cannot  fail  to  be  viewed  as  in  direct  anta* 
Igonhin  to  those  extreme. opinions  respecting  the  claims  of  Ca^ 
yendish  which  have  given  such  just  offence  to  the  friends,  of  Mn 

jwr^tt.'. ".     ■   .  ■  .  ^- . 

^■j  ia  the,  letter  which  we  have  been  examining,  the  condusioil 
of  Mr.  Cavendish  respecting  tlie  composition  of  water  is  men^ 
tioned,  far  tJie  first  timcj  as  having  been  drawn  previous  to  the 
rj^^)&ag.of  his  paper  in  1784;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  no 
itiidh  conclusion  is  referred  to  in  the  lithographic  notes  of  his 
Jexpi^nments.  The  assertion  of  Lavoisier,  that  Blagden  men^ 
tion^  ta,  him  only  the  experiments  of  Cavendish,  and  the  fact 
thit,.  in  the  account  given  of  the  French  experiment  of  the 
Acacfeiny  of  Sciences  on  the  25th  June,  Lavoisier  states,  that 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  compound  nature  of  water  was  drawn 
W  Laplace  and  himself,  may  be  fairly  held  as  a  proof  that  Dr. 
Kagden  had  forgotten,  in  1786,  the  extent  of  the  communica- 
iioii  which  he  made  to  the  French  chemists  in  1783,  and  may 
^aVe  made  a  second  mistake  also  in  his  statement,  that  Cayendisa 
c6]ilin;utucated  to  him5  and  his  particular  friends  in  the  Boyai 
S^cie^,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  the  conclusions  whicli  he  drew 
from  his  experiments.  The  testimony  of  the  French  acade^ 
yScians  supports  this  opinion;  and  when  we  consider  the  extra- 
oridinary  fact,  that  in  superintending,  as  secretary,  the  printing 
qfjtfr.  Watt*s  piiper,  and  also  of  the  separate  copies  of  Mr.  C«rr 


-  ^|ibrd  Brougbam  informs  us,  that  Mr,  Caven<)ish  settled  acoDsidemlile.  aunuitx 
oallOr.,  aftem^ards  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  and  that  he  left  liim  *f  a  legacy  of  L.15^'Q0d, 
«r)ij||elMrAs  ^draUy  understood  to  ba^e  fUlon  nudi  eliert  of  his  ample  ex|M}eti^ 
woBT-^lJSDei^  ^^''.I'vol.  i.  pp.  445-6. 


id8  Watt  and  C^ym^^-'^Contmvers^  respecting 

v^difih^s  paper.  Dr.  Blagden  hs&  flowed,  in  Mr.  Witt's  icase^ 
tbe  er:poneoits  date  of  1784  to  stand  in  place  of  1783^  and  in  Mr. 
Cavendish's  case  the  erroneous  date  of  1783  to  stand  in  place  of 
1784^  are  we  nc^t  entitled  to  suppose  that,  in  his  mind,  tne  year 
1783  took  the  place  of  1784,  and  that  the  commiuiication  of  bis 
conclusions,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cavendish  in 
1783,  were  actually  made  in  the  beginning  of  1784,  just  before 
bis  paper  was  read  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  that  he  did  not 
comKHiiiicate  these  conclusions  to  the  academicians  in  1783, 
because  they  had  not  then  been  communicated  to  himselfi  This 
s^ema  to  be  the  only  supposition  upon  which  we  can  reconcile  the 
declarations  of  Lavaisiei>  and  Laplace  with  the  declarations  oB  Dr^ 
Blagden ;  and  it  relieves  both  parties  fix)m  the  mutual  recrimination 
of  their  friends, ''  that  neith^  of  them  had  told  the  whole  truth.^' 

Such  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  disclosure^  by 
Dr.  Blagden  ef  Cavendish's  conclusion  respecting  the  oomposi-^ 
tion  of  water ;  and  though,  it  is  alleged  that  be  >  oonmmnioated 
this  conclusion  to  his  particular  friends,  who  were  members  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  yet  no  other  friend 
than  Dr.  Blagden  hais  testified  to  the  fact.  These  firlends  could 
not  and  would  not  have  concealed  so  interesting  a  discovery,  had 
it  been  mentioned  to  them ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  no  account  of  it 
ever  reached  the  philosophers  of  Birmingham ;  and  it  was  f^oni 
fkunce  that  ]!4r»  Watt  and  his  friends  received  the  firs^  ^ntelU- 
g^oe  that  any  other  person  claimed  the  honour  of  having  difr* 
covered  the  compossition  of  water.  But  that  person  was  not 
Oayendisb,  whose  claim  they  bad  never  heard  of:  it  was  Lavoisier 
that  was  the  claimant ;  and  it  was  against  him  that  Mr.  Watt 
and  his  friends  were  at  first  disposed  to  bring  the  charge  of 
having  pirated  his  theory. 

The  exact  time  when  ^r.  Watt  heard  of  Lavoisier^s  claim  does 
not  appear  from  his  correspondence,  but  it  must  have  been  pre- 
vious to  the  Ist  December  1783,  for  in  a  letter  of  that  date  to  Mr. 
Kinvan,  he  informs  him  that  "  Lavoisier  has  read  a  memoir^ 
opening  a  theory  very  similar  to  mine,  on  the  composition  <>f 
water,  indeed  so  similar  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  tnat  he  baa 
heard  of  the  theory  I  ventured  to  form  on  that  subject,  as  Ihi<m 
that  $ome  notice  of  it  was  sent  to  France^  In  Mr.  Kirwan's  re* 
ply  on  the  13th  December,  he  assures  Mr.  Watt"  that  Lavoisier 
certainly  learned  your  theory  from  Dr.  Blagden,  who  first  had  it 
from  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  afterwards  from  your  letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  he  heard  read,  and  explained  the  whole  minutely 
to  Mr.  Lavoisier  last  July,"  (June). 

Li  a  letter  to  M.  De  Liic  on  the  30th  December,  Mr.  Watt 
remarks  that  "  it  is  possible  for  a  philosopher  to  be  disingenuous^ 
for  M.  Lavoisier  had  heard  of  my  theory  before  he  formed  his," 


Tlte^  Cmpmti(m  itf Water,    r  .yn         4m 

VirtM.De  Luc^  in  his  reply  daidd  9th  Febmary.lfM,  dofisndt 
Latosaier  in  the  following  words :  '^  I  Ofumot  aoense  MM;'LaYOifi 
sier  and  Laplace  of  haying  copied  you,  nofe  o»Ij  beeaosa  they  isk 
not  speak  as  jou  do ;  but  beoause  what  ih^  say  at  voeaent  idi 
De  Laplace  wrote  to  me  in  the  month  of  Jan6.  They  wMla 
me  as  follows  on  the  38th :  ^  We  have  repeated  mthin  these  %m 
days,  M.  Lavoisier  and  myself,  in  the  presence  ^  I>r«  Bkodati 
and  several  other  persons,  the  ememmmt  of  Mr.  Cmendm  om 
the  conversion  of  water  into  depnlogisticated  and  inflwDUMblft 
airs,  with  this  difference,  that  we  have  faomed  it  without  tha.  ^foA^ 
of  liie  electric  spark,  by  uniting  two  ouiveats,  tthe  coiocrfr  pmnEw 
and  the  other  of  inflammable  aur.  We  haveobtainedin  thnvnuoM 
nac  more  than  2^  gros  of  pure  water,  or  ui  2kMi:nihieh  iiacLiMiit' 
charact^  of  acidity,  and  which  was  insipid  to  theiatte,  hufe  m  fftr- 
nai  i^  knatR  if  this  quantity  of  water  ie|>]?eMnti  the  wett(ht:of  Aa 
gases  consumed.  This  is  an  experiment  to  be  venewedwidi  ail^ 
pQsriUe  attention,  and  which  appears  to  me  of -^  gjoankxtimy^: 
portance*^"*  •••.■•.;•.;"    •    •■•:';..•■■'•  /•.  n  r^fl: 

:  Mr.  Watt  took  a  different  view  of  the  inatteiy  aDdiMi;tiM2i(i: 
February  1784,  he  writes  thus  to  M^Pe^pmrt     -i^        :' '  ^  (^K 

"  I  must  still  differ  from  you  in  regard  to  Mr.  laLtoM&^ihncMl^^ 
of  my  theory  before  he  eyeA  made  l\is  expepm^uta^  beo^jo^  jMsoordlng'^ 
to  |lr.  Laplace's  letter  to  jrou,  t>t.  Bladen  was  {)^ealint  y^m  Vi«ief^ 
gentlemen  tried  the  experunent;  and  as  Dr.  Iglagdeii'^hfid'i^oife 
heard  of  my  theory,  but  had  read  with  attention-  ihe  {Mipep  Which  t; 
drew  up  for  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  certainly  ^atp^  for  hiiii  to  men*  < 
tion  it ;  aad  I  can  easily  conceive  Mr.  Eirwan.  <m  Dr.  Blagdfiia  biia9eK' 
writing  or  saying  July  for  June.  Qf  thift  iniatter  J^u  qfUi  €)Mly  9^^^ 
ypurself  from  Dr.  Blagden.  The  matteri  ^pwever,  is  iipt^of -ipii^^fj^  ^^ 
portance,  though  it  somewhat  takes  qffrom  thi^^  flfi^  UfVfU^i^^Wm- 
r^a^iviihmm^  lose  mc  the  kmour(^i^\fiicat^^ 

what  doubt  0f:"t  ,"  ■    .■.    .....-'    ..*::...»     ,:n<. 

Up  to  this  date,  namely,  the  endof  Feteraary  HityM  Mstida^ 
had  heard  of  the  experiment  of  Cavendish,  but  neither  M.^  B«> 
Luc,  residing  in  London,  nor  any  of  tJie  philosoph«nriikt  Bipmmg^ 
ham  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Cavendish^  theorfr  at  cimoludQaa/ 
They  were  engaged  with  a  different  claimant^  never  dreaming  of 
the  possibility  that  Cavendish  was  to  enter  the  field  as  at  comjp^. 
titor  against  Watt  and  Lavoisier,  claiming  both  the  'tbeipireticii^ 
and  the  experimental  discovery  of  the  compositiw  of  watearA.TifaQ. 
first  intimation  of  this  claim  is  communicated  oa  ^  Ift-'Stlwdb 
1784  to  Mr.  Watt  by  M«  De  Lnc,  who  vpceivad  frunhiii  ftJend' 
Dr.  Blagden,  all  the  details  concerning  two  Menum  ren^ 


*€orrespondeiiee,p.41,42.  .:        f  DfcpwIJLL- 


4dd  Watt  and<3iavyndfclii^(?bn<rw?fe/*»^''^ 

BojaJ^Soclety-^-^^tfie  V  Mr*  €av^«didli,  ahdtbe  Adi€r%^-M]^:>Eii^ 
wan.  "  Mr.  Cavendish,"  says  De  Luc,  "  has  had  read  aloilg  ft^ 
W«>'iP.Uf  ik0'  Royal  Sodetji  where  be  treats  in^  prdfoond^iaoai^ixer 
tbej^ii^jei^  ofiAe.cQmbtu(tion  of  ike  ivxi  cdrsby^sfK^^ 
X&asonihgB.  *  J*  '.^  .  I  seHem  go  td'the  Royal  iSocifety,  ^atid^tliiei?iB^^ 
fore  did  not  hear  the  two  Memours  read,  bttt  I 'asked' Mj^;^8fcv6lii^ 
8issjl  f or  a  sight  of  his,  and  I  count  upon  seeing  them  both  in  a 
few  days,  after  which  I  shall  write  you.  *  *  *  While  I  inn 
at  this  part  of  my  letter,  I  have  received  the  Manoir  of  Mr,  Caven- 
dvsHi^  and  I  have  read  it  I !  ,  ,  ,  .  Expect  smneihing  which  witt 
hiicmisk  ^ou  when  /shall  he  able  to  write  you.  But  this  cannot  jbp 
foi*  some  days,  for  it  will  cost  me  much  trouble  to  give  you  an . 
quceount  of  what  I  have  read,  and  will  read  again.  In  tlie  mcan- 
tiiie  say  nothing  to  anybody,"    And  ho  adds  in  a  postscript,  ^^  Jif> 

S^OBTj  HE  (Cavendish)  EX1^DUHD8  AKD  PfiOVliS  YOUB  BTSTBM^. 
VQBll  FOli  W^ORD,  BUT  SAYS  KOTHING  OF  TOU*" 

Y  The  next  letter  of :  M.DeOLiue,.  begun  oii  tfaie  1st 'Marefay>andL» 
finished  on  the  4th  March  178^  denoim^s  in morcrgte^rin^ierms' 
tiie  treistmeiit' experienced  by  Mr.  Wa^,  iand'cdn^if^^ffi6ti»^atttd> 
tieVs  bearing  sttongly  npon  the  tnf^rfta  of  Hite  gife^W^teftP 
which --is  at'fasbe  :-^  ■-''''.  .-/i.  .:-:  y>-^ 

X..;;,  r    ,■   j;  :  -.     •  '  .  :     ■  .•    .  ■         . .     ••       .' "    .  »  ?  ,i-.^  h  •\;j-..f.: 

i  *'.l€Ba|iotilgpee  with  yoa,'^  he  gays,*<in  the  opSiiionllmt'»MiML«Ijai^ 
tpisier  awl  De/Lapkipe  ham  ^^iod  yoti.  Iiidiiiit  thai;  dikf  rMjkefMe^^ 
cal£se  Dr.  Bl^d^h  was  $J^  Paris  i^hen  M.  De  LapMe  ivirot^  ^^e^l^^^^ 
to  me  rwhich  Im^ntiqned^  But  I  repeat  it  that  i^rhfttte^^^s^k^^hhi^ 
letter,  and  what  they  have  also  said  in  their  subsequent  memoin^&^Vk^^- 
dt  dU^fDt^-si/stiTii/iV  IB  i&\mbhtt&\y^t  drt'to6p^es^mof  iifle  s^id^fiict^ 
so  thai  ydutiteddto  be  no  ferther  anxious  about  it.  But'if^hkfc;*i&  t^ttitt*-'' 
^wisedeai,  predsej and  a«(WM^%,  w  ih^Mernvr^ Mr:  G^v^fidi&kJ^  Tbit^ 
owfiiterpos^hi  .year  letter  of  ^ April,  (1783,) -^Vetf  ttd  »«*f«^«MiJF;*««Jf'*j^? 
one  who  ought  to  know  that  letter — which  was  known  to  all  THEJiUpt^^ 

ME^HIJEEES   Of  THE  "ROYkL  SoClEXy TO  Dk_  BlAWDEN    PiLRTICtTLAlU-T, 

(sineG  liG  Bays  tliat  ho  spoke  of  it  to  MM.  Lavoieier  and  ^^plmtj)  wbp] 
was  fijly  acquainted  with  the  memoir  of  Blr,  Caveadish  bcibre  it  was. 
read  to  the  Royal  Societyj  aud  at  iJ^  reading,  aud  who  spoke  of  it  to 
me,  as  I  meulioued  in  my  last — to  me^  whom  he  knew  to  he  your  sin- 
cere  friend*  But  let  us  keep  this  to  oui^selves.  We  are  both  too  mudi 
occupied  to  engage  in  personal  squabbles,  and  consequeudy  to  enter 
into  controversies  either  verbally  or  in  writing.  I  pledge  myaclfto 
secnre  j/onr  date,  which  will  be  belter  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  like 
myself,  than  in  yours ;  and  on  your  account,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  triH 
do  this  without  hurting  any  persons  feelings;  it  mil  be  the  result  of 
mnpkfmt$  which  vdtl  do  jiiHice.  It  is  essential,  then,  that  you  take*, 
courage  on  your  o^vn  ground,  and  I  believe  that  the  Memoir  of  Mr.^* 
CavBUdiBhwill  give  you  it.'-       '  '         ' 

^v ;  ■•  ;•   -f.   ^      .    ;    ..    -.,;  • .  . - .•.;  ■    .  ••.    ■■  •.•••.    'i     -■ '  , m'4 

'-\A|t^i:^jP,T:Jipg..a^  abstract  ift  Fwnph,fwd  a  toonsciipt  in  Bngr.i 


v^iv'ir.^-. 


7%^,^m0^^^^^i^<^t^^         '•''         *91 


]ii|lr^oi^;4i%^tipsarte  of  M^«  Cayendi^^s  Memoir^  M.  De  Lu<^ 

'T''^  i^Rhj  my  dear  Sir^  is  the  sobstance  gf  this  Memoir,  iti  which  th<) 
dweDetf:o£*9r«Hir  system  is  foond^  in  termiSj  though  it  wants 

ttAl44ttiOQ  of  HfiA.?.  Let  us  reflect,  however,  upon  this  smgtddrevenif 
llMkt  7R^e>ra$[y  not  act  rashly. 

,.  ^Ijti^  f^lpoaaihk  thfiit  Mr.  Qavendisifi  does  not  believe  that  he  haspilld^ 
5/SQU,  l^ovrer^  probable  it  may  be  that  he  has  done  it.  .  His  chataeter 
seeing  to  juistify  the  fit^gt  opinion,  and  the  following  copy,  of  ii  note  lA 
i^wev  to  mine  seems  to  fortify  tins  idea :— ^*  Mr.  Cavendish^. &c. ;,.  . . 
/  ,  '  Saw  Mr.  Plan ta-  yesterday,  and  informed  him  that  he  haij  no 
objection  to  liia  lending  the  paper  to  M.  Be  Luc,  and  is  glad  to  hear 
that  he  h  preparing  a  work  on  these  subjects,'  ; 

'^  It  is  thiijugh  Dr.  Elagden  that  he  knows  this.  Dr.'Blagden 
Khbw»b|J^1<^kiia6y  with^you.  How  could^ftber  of  {hiem,  in  expound'-- 
i^iilifefsysl©itt,''if  thfey  thought  ohly  of  you,  quietly  see  thi^  Mctnoir 
pass  so  soon  into  fhyh^dst  The  iQt>3t  natural  explEmation  which  I 
cbnigiTbijrdvC  of  iiiis  (laradccLis,' that  when  your  letter  to  Dr.  Pries^ey 
Ytmnf^^^  to.the  Society  in  April  last,  Mr.  Cavendkh  did  not  pay  atten*- 
t}q9itO/if»)lM^.^hA^  spBjMS  yagiie  idiea  of  it  may  have  remain^  in  hift 
T^j^jf^(^.9^  germinated  •  and  produced  this  Memoir.     Biit 

it  is  still  Tnore  Certain  that  I^IM.  Lavoisier  and  De  Laplace  have  not, 
pillaged  you,  and  that  all  that  Dr.  Blagden  was  able  to  tell  them  upon 
tl^;^\iD^<ciiW'tl^  P|rpee9ses  for  the  ooinbiistion  of  the  two  gases^  and 
th^i^ata?  which.  y^sttlLted,  without,  speaking  of  your  systenu  Far  if 
h^,f^  ymUiflcmm^  systmi  we  must  Sfuppose  both  him  and  Mri 

Qgi^^e^uiish  to  ha^e  a  character  wUoh  no  person  of  my  acquaintance  attaches 
t^  0e|n.     '      :  J 

^ .  *!^  Tyjia^j  th-^n,  must  we  do  f  I  can  only  say,  that  in  my  work  I 
win  giye  a  history  of  jfour  discovery^  with  its  ^kte,  and  that  of  your 
otber  letters  oeA  thi  subject ;  fmd  if  this  will  satisfy  you,  /  have  no 
dff»U,ih^ymwiUhave  a^^f^e^^c^r^r  of  the  invention,  without  any  other 
tiwubWVin  ......... 


''Aft*"a*f4rfhg  Mr.  Watt  to  avoid  iiiaidp|  himself  «  desjaloux^'*: 


wAf  bfe  ffaiJi^i?ed  Jirom  the  following  answer  to  it,  datea  6ti  M^cUi 

^./^  I  i9ean  to  be  in  London  next  week,  having  much  l^siness  as  dis* 
ajgrcieaiiile,  but  of  another  qature,  than  the  plagiarism  of  Mr.  C,  press* 
ifgJbf rd  upon  me.  On  the  slight  glance  I  have  been  able  to  give 
J€^  extract  of  the  paper,  I  think  his  theory  very  different  from  mine; 
ijf^jhifivjpf  t^  two  is  right  I  cannot  e&y ;  his  is  more  likely  to  be  so$  a» 
ha  jtl^^^aijd^,  wimy  i^ore  experiments, .^d  copisequently,  has  mare  £!ict«> 
to  argue  upon.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  make  any  iUiberal  attack  upon; 
Mr.  C.  It  is  barely  possible  he  may  have  heard  nothing  of  my  theory, 
b^if(  ft:  ^ylmtpkUmilhing.  Astowhatyo««ay>of  makfeg  mj^lf 
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•^  dei  jalouXf*  that  idea  would  weigfi  BC(ftr|;  i^^were  I  convinced  I  had 
had  foul  play,  if  I  did  not  assert  mj  right,  it  wouti  pother  be  ftom  a 
contempt  of  the  modicum  of  reputation  which  could  resuft  fi^<wii..ftuch  a 
'theory— from  the  conviction  in  my  own  mindthfl,t  I  was  their  supacSNR^ 
'or  from  an  indolence  that  makes  it  easier  to  bear  wrong  than  to  seek 
"i^dress.  In  point  of  interest,  that  would  be  no  bar  5  for  though  I  am 
dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  public,  I  am  not  on  Mr.  C.  or  his 
,'&iends,  and  could  despise  the  unijted  power  of  tl^e  illustrious  hoftse  of 
Vavendishj  as  Mr.  Fox  calls  them.  *  *  *  At  present,  ^e  me  sens 
unpm  hlesse.  It  seems  hard  that  in  the  first  attempt  I  have  made  to  la^ 
ofn^mg  before  the  public,  I  should  be  thus  anticipated.'^ 

In  obedience  to  his  friend's  advice,  Mr.  Watt  transmits  his  two 
letters  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  read  on  the  22d  and  29th 
April  1784,  and  on  the  llth  May,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  infonned 
him  that  they  ^^  both  appeared  to  meet  with  great  approbation 
from  large  meetings  of  Fellows."  In  m^itioning  tni^  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Fry  of  Bristol,  in  a  letter  dated  liSth  May,  Mx\  Watt 
^ays  that ''  he  has  had  the  honour  of  having  his  ideas  purated ;" 
that  Dr.  Blagdon  explained  his  theory  to  Lavoisier  at  Paris ; 
f^  that  M.  Lavoisier  soon  after  invented  it  himself;"  and  that, 
^^  since  tha.t,  Mr.  Cavendish  has  read  a  pap^  to  the  Hoyal  So- 
ciety on  the  same  idea,  without  making  the  least  mention  of  me." 
"  The  ofte,"  he  continues,  is  a  French  financier,  and  the  other  ja 
member  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Cavendish,  worth  above 
£100,000,  (£1,000,000)  and  does  not  spend  £1000  a-year.  Bidi 
faien  may  do  mean  actions — ^mav  you  and  I  always  persevere  in 
our  integrity,  and  despise  such  doings." 

Our  attention  n^iist  now  be  directed  to  certain  circun^staneas 
connected  with  the  publication  oi  the  rival  papers  of  Watt  and 
Cavendish,  We  have  already  seen,  theU;  m  Mr^  Cayendiah'^ 
Memoir,  as  read  to  the  Society,  no  mention  whatever  was  mads 
of  Mr.  .Watt ;  but  the  Memoir,  as  printed  in  the  Ihmsa^tionsy 
contains  two  additions,  ivhich  Loid  Brougham  discovered  to  have 
been  made  to  it,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Blagden,  In  the  first 
of  these,  occupying  the  lower  half  of  p.  134  and  the  upper  part 
of  p.  135,  he  affixes  the  date  of  1781  to  his  e:q)erii^ent8,  iutid 
j^tates  that  some  account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusioiBS 
drawn  froiji  them,  was  given  by  a  friend  last  summer  to  M. 
Lavoisier.  In  the  second,  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  p. 
140  and  the  upper  part  of  p.  141,  he  makes  the  followmg  states 
ment : — 

"  As  Mr.  Watt  in  a  pap^  lately  read  before  ^s  Society,  supposes 
waiter  to  consist  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston  deprived  of 
part  of  their  latent  heat,  whereas  I  take  no  notice  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  a  few  words  the  rea* 
0n  of  this  cpppareifS  d^ermce  between  t«.    If  ihenb  be  any  such  thing 


^  ^hMi^l^itiaiy  heaty  it  must  be  allowed  tlmt  what  Mr,  Wetting*,* 
i^7  but  b^  the  eanxe  jrule  we  ought  toj»7,  tluii  iha  rdiluted^m^o^ 

jof  part  of  iheir  latent  beat,  thiit  solytioiaiB  of  fi4ii|m]¥ioiM%  Jto^  fM# 
ptber  neutral  salts,  consist  of  tbe  faU  united  to  wBie^  aii|i  e^eipnifi^ 
heat,  and  a  similar  language  ought  tp  be  xmi  in  J9{>^^;|n(  of  AlflMft 
all  chemical  combinations,  as  tbeye  jw  very  fe^  wbjeb  are  i»ptji(|- 
tended  with  some  increase  or  diminution  of  heait*  l^QWt  IHm^(^ii§m 
io  avoid  THIS  toms.  o^  speakikg,  both  bepaus6 1  Ihlnk  tt  iu^  IUm^ 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elementary  heat,  iajoid  becimse  Ni2|rliig.  fo 
in  this  instance,  without  udbag  similar  ^xpressloDfl  in  ii|ieafchigofiiAlBlr 
chemical  unions,  would  be  improper,  and  wonld  lead  to  nl^e  ideaS) 
and  it  may  even  admit  of  doubt  whe^r  die  dofiif  it  In  gMMl  wMd 
not  cause  more  doubt  and  perplexity  than  U  ($  wiiikJ*  '  *'> 

Mr.  Watt's  paper,  with  that  dF  Gatto'^h)  wto  brfilted 
the  sole  superintendance  of  Dr.  Btagden,  who  had  ibeen  tip 
Bd  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  5th  M^yVf^d&'k 
eontroviersy  like  this,  where  t^harges"  of  vaifoo^  Mtids  fevi  %fik 
recipTocatOT  by  the  hostile  parties,  It  4ei^rv6S  to  be  i^<^aii^ 
noted,  that  Mr.  Wattfs  paper  is  mfnted  with  iJitB  tr^nfiMs  ^mp 
of  1784,  in  place  of  1783,  and  that  th«  »^«lpate  ^pi*  *f  5iljN 
Cavendish's  paper  have  the  ^erroneoui  date  o/ltiS,^^  pite*  gf 
1784.  The  obvious  effect  of  these  two  ertotH  "was  to^jS** 
priority  to  the  labours  of  Cfivebdkh,  &f4r  dtMe  ^  iK^fttt. 
end  wheti  we  consider  that  the  isepafate  eopi^  of  Mge^ 
chiefly  circulated  abroad  before  iSie  pnbHcatfoH  olT  Ae  Trtlai*k6^ 
lions,  and  wonld  not  fail  to  produce  thdur  imp;elRdo&  in  qtealt^ 
where  no  correction  of  the  error  coidd  b^  mud^  i  ^^Wmr^p^ 
bate  the  negligmce  of  a  fiinction&i?y,  if  thflttb^  aln^t  hatiile.fojr 
the  deed,  who  in  iiie  veily  iirst  aot  of  Ud  cffit^  dtrtjr,  tfiMe  t^ 
great  a  mistake  in  favotir  of  his  iEHend  «iid  |>aMfp/  Wft  AlA 
have  occasion  again  to  glance  at  thfli  doiiMfe'  coiiliiigelbc'f)  hij$  ftl 
the  nwantime  we  cannot  but  i^xjpfesi  ^&a±  d&emi^&iM^  fi«t  fe'4 
court  of  justice  it  would  shake  tne  testimbnir  of  the  ^fvftileai  *!lA 
.permitted  it,  and  damage  the  cai^  Of  the  ^ll^/wtom  it  wii^lft* 
tended  to  benefit.  V^ 

The  publication  of  the  HthograplMl  of  Mf .  OA^IMidMM  ^esdlai/^ 
ments  upon  air,  which  commeiH!»d  »h  Jdly  1781^  ttte  tojjgtt'fctf 
by  his  advocates  as  establishing  his  daim  lio  Ao  d&^bt^y  of  ti^ 
composition  of  water.  After  m^itionifi^  ^iAtfSt  lie  hAd  do^  hi  ^M 
eariy  part  of  July  1781,  Mr.  Harcourt  stately  -^^  A«*  onofinM:^ 
experiment,  so  contrived,  as  to  datable  him  to  eonsumo  la  hdlgl 
quantity  of  the  gases,  sufficed  to|»rove  that  ike  JMd  tfO^eiMd 
was  pure  water ;  and  thus,  on  one  of  the  faiitter  ^ttndays  of  that 

t 1 ~ — ^    -,j    ■     ■         ..    »       .'■      ■  I.    ■.  I  ■  ii.a    II  j   1.     .'■    iJ^^iMLiBiTii  *1i<  i    II-        "if.         ■'        > 

*  At  the  distanee  of  twenty-fouir  yean  from  tiie  «ii«iklto  xfl  I0i6se  pVivate  $»> 
pics,  even  Cuvicr  was  misled  jb^  the  eironeouftdiKta  tp  ja^^ltlui^^  t#tf|B|[^^0^ 
vendish's  Merawr  dates  from  "January  l7wfmM€mu  AxkxL  IMl,  p.  eaoudii, 

Eloges  Ilistoriques,  torn.  ii.  p.  67, 
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month,  (MSS.  p.  127,  foot  note),  the  general  £actpf  the  tmn**^ 
position  of  water  was  completely  estabushed."  Now,  we  JOiain^ 
tain  that  Cavendish  himself,  so  hi  from  believing  that  he  liad 
established  any  such  doctrine,  did  not  consider  this  veiy  ^pe^ 
riment.as  at  all  decisive  of  any  Question.  The  experiment  re- 
ferred to  so  triumphantly,  is  very  tuUy  described  in  tneMSS.pp. 
126^127.  The  quantity  and  proportions  of  the  tw;o  airsare  given^ 
and  the  result  was,  that  '^  135  m  water  was  caught,  besides  some 
which  was  lost  by  accident.  The  cylinder  near  that  part  whec^ 
the  air  was  fired,  seemed  a  little  tinged  with  sooty  matter,  il)uV 
yery  slightly,  and  that,  perhaps  might  proceed.from  the  putty 
with  which  the  apparatus  was  luted.  The  water  saiid  to  tbie 
caught  had  ho  taste  nor  smell.  It  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in 
a  gfttss  cup,  without  leaving  any  sensible  quantitv  of  sedipient. 
It  gave  no  pungent  smell  on  evaporation."*  In  this  expei^iip^nt 
the  equality  of  the  water  and  the  gases  was.  not,^and  could,  not 
be  measured,  and  the  water  was  not  absolutely  pure*  .  .It  coul4 
not,  therefore,  be  a  decisive  experiment,  and  most  assuredly  Mr.. 
Cavendish  did  not  think  it  so ;  for.  there  is  recorded  on  the  veiy 
same  leaf  another  experiment  still  less  decisive^  made  in  support; 
of  it,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  afterwards,  and  bearing  th« 
dateqf  November  13,  178^11    It  stands  thus,—     . 

"  November  13, 17^2. — ^This  experiment  (namely  th^t  of  July  said 
to  be  J  781)  was  ^repeated ;  the  quantity  of  each  air  burned  wasnotweH. 
known ;  abput  1 50  grains  of  water  was  caught  which  was  not  at  all.acid, 
nor  gave  the  least  red  colour  to.paper  tinged  with  red  flowers^  i;t  vieldr 
ed  no  pungent  fupies  on  evaporation,  and  yielded  scarce  any  sediment 
on  evaporation  to  dryness." — MSS.t  P«  128.t 

Now  if  Cavendish,  had  established  the.  composition  of  water 
by  the  experiment  of  July  1781,  why  did  he  record  such  an  exr 
periment  as  this  sixteen  months  afterwards,— *qh  experiment  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  former,  in  which  the  quantity  of  the;  airs 
burnt  was  not  known,  and  in  which  all  the  other  results  were 
the  same  excepting  that  the  sediment  was  greater !  If  he  had 
concluded  from  his  experiment  in  1781,  that  water  was  not  a 
simple  subsistance,  but  composed  of  two  rases,  why  was  he  repeat- 
ing and  recording  such  experiments  as  tms  sixteen  months  mst  % 
The  deduction  is  unavoidable,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  proved  bjjr 
this  fact  alone,  that  he  had  drawn  no  such  conclusions.  This  roi 
suit  is  justified  by  many  other  circumstances.  If  hehad  dich 
covered  the  composition  of  water  in  July  1781,  is  it  credible  that 
he  would,have  kept  it  secret  till  Januarj- 1784,  and  that  he  would 
- -■      ■-  '  ■      ■•    •     •       ■ .  f .    ■ 

*  Tlieie  is  no  distiDct  date  to  this  experiment.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pace,  in  a 
small  hand,  we  find  Sun,  July^  but  no  year  is  given  on  this  or  on  anjr  of  tLe  pre- 
ceding pages  of  the  MSS. 

t  Td  this  memoranddm,  Mr.  Harcoort  adds  the  following  note  :—•(<>  lSiibee9;nent 
insertion  on  the  blank  page.    Page  129  ia  bhiuk.— Kn."') 
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tlien  have  brought  before  the  public  so  great  a  discovety  linger 
the  title  of  Experiments  on  Air?  He  himself  assures  us,  that 
lie  communicated  his  experiments  of  1781  to  Dr.  Priestley,  but 
does  liot  mention  when,  and  we  know  that  he  did  not  communi- 
caX^  any  conclusions  to  that  distinguished  chemist.  It  is  indeed 
beyond  all  belief  that  he  could  have  drawn  any  conclusions,  or 
formed  any  theory,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hudson,  to  whom  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  had  intrusted  the  whole  of  his  papers,  has  de^ 
dared,  "  that  he  does  not  find  in  these  journals  of  the  experi- 
ments, jany  thing  more  than  the  simple  statement  of  the  racts, 
without  any  casual  mention  of  theoretical  opinions." 

TBut  the  advocates  of  Cavendish,  thus  driven  to  the  wall, 
take  refuge  in  the  allegation  that  the  experiments  of  1781  involve 
the  inference  !  Were  this  the  case,  the  History  of  Science  would 
require  to  be  rewritten.  The  experimenter  would  thus  enter  the 
niche  of  the  j)hilosoplier,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  intellectaal 
power  would  cease  to  be  appreciated.  The  production  of  water 
from  burned  gases  did  not  involve  the  inference  in  the  mind  of 
Priestley ;  for,  if  it  did  so,  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  com- 
position of  water ;  and  the  dewy  deposit  in  the  experiment  of 
Warltire  might  confer  the  same  honour  upon  him. 

But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  we  have  direct  proof 
that  the  experiments  of  Cavendish  were  not  regarded  by  the 
Eoyal  Society,  or  by  any  of  its  leading  members,  as  involving 
any  inference  or  conclusion.  When  Dr.  Priestley's  paper  on 
the  seeming  conversion  of  water  into  air,  to  which  Mr.  Watt's 
letter,  containing  his  theory,  was  first  appeuded,  datied  21st 
April,  was  read  on  the  19th  June  1783,  Dr.  Maty,  the  secre- 
tary, in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  society,  made  an 
abstract  of  it,  which  was  read  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  which 
contains  the  following  passage: — ^' These  arguments  received 
no  small  confirmation  from  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendish's, 
TENDING  to  prove  the  reconversion  of  air  into  water."*     Here 


*  Mr.  Harcourt's  Address,  p.  44. — Priestley's  own  words  are  :  ^  Still  hearing 
of  many  objections  to  tlie  conversion  of  Water  into  Air,  I  now  gave  particular  at- 
tention to  an  cx]Xii-imcnt  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  concerning  the  reoonvArsiou  of  air 
into  water,  I  decomposed  it  in  conjunction  with  inflammable  air  ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  be  eure  tluat  the  water  I  might  find  in  the  air  was  really  a  con- 
stituent part  of  it,  and  not  what  it  might  have  imbibed  after  its  formation,  I  made 
a  quantity  of  both  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  air  in  such  a  manner  as  that ' 
neither  of  them  should  ever  come  into  contact  with  water,  receiving  them  a»  ikey 
wei*e  produced  in  mercury  ;  the  former  from  nitre,  and  in  the  niiddlo  of  the  pro- 
cess, (long  after  the  water  of  crystallization  was  come  over,)  and  the  latter  from 
perfectly-made  charcoal.  The  two  kinds  of  air  thus  produced  I  deeomposod,  by 
firing  them  together  by  the  electric  explosioij*  aud  found , a  manifest  deposition  of 
water,  and,  to  appearance,  in  the  same  quantity  as  if  both  the  kuids  of  air  liad ., 
been  previously  confined  by  water. 

"  J  a  order  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  quantity  of  water  ^fi  deposited,  and  to 
VOL.  YI.  NO.  XII.  ^l 
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the  seeming  conversion  of  xoaiermto  air  is,  in  Jane  178.3^  h^ld 
to  be  confirmed  by  an  experiment  tending  to  prove  the  eonvel^ 
won  of  air  into  water ;  and  yet  it  is  maintained  that  the  dis-i 
covery  of  the  composition  of  water  was  made  by  Cavendish  in 
1781 !  Dr.  Maty,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  wrote  this 
abstract,  throngh  whose  hands  all  the  papers  of  Priestley,  Watt, 
and  Cavendish  passed,  and  who,  from  his  official  situation,  mtisi 
have  known  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  has  inserted  in  his  Journal  (called  Mater's. Re- 
view) a  full  review  of  Mr.  Watt's  paper,  in  which  we  nnd  the 
following  statement: — "The  direct  investigation  of  tie  propert 
ties  of  a  new  thing,  or  its  relations  to  other  things,  requires  that 
exertion  of  industry  and  abilities  which  men  mean  to  praise,  JHf 
they  mean  any  thing,  when  they  speak  of  inventoes.  Amor^g 
these  we  do  not  scruple  to  place  Mr.  Watty  as  far  AS  &£LAT£8 

TO  THE  PAPER  BEFORE  US,"* 

But  waiving  all  these  considerations,  let  us  suppose  thatC!avett- 
dish  did  distinctly  record  in  his  Notes  of  1781,  that  his  experi- 
ments indicated  the  compound  nature  of  water,  and  that  the  two 
gases  w^ere  its  constituent  elements,— ^tbe  circumstaiice  of  his 
not  publishing  so  remarkable  a  conclusion,  proves  that  he  either 
distrusted  or  undervalued  it ;  these  Notes,  too^  cafmot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence,  nor  can  the  testimony  of  any  indmdual 
friend  be  admitted  in  the  balancing  of  claims  such  as  tbos^ 
which  we  have  been  examining.  .The  lithographed  notes  ar^ 
iiot  legal  documents,  nor  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Cfharles  BlagdeH 
legal  evidence.     The  judicial  view  of  the  question  is  well  put  at 


Compare  it  with  the  weight  of  the  air  decomposed,  I  carefillly  weighed  a  pieOtf  ftf 
filtering  paper ;  and  then,  having  wiped  with  it  all  the  inside  of  ihe  glass-votMl  in' 
which  the  air  had  been  decomposed,  weighed  it  ag^u»  An4  i  a^t(79^  /QUfid,  om 
nearly  as  J  could  judge,  the  tceigkt  of  the  decomposei  air  in  the  moisture  ac^uirM  by 
the  paper"  .      ■  - . ;      •      . 

After  reading  this  extract,  can  any  person  belieye  that  Mr.  Cavendish's  experi- 
ment, as  communicated  to  Priestley,  involved  any  thing  more  than  the  simple 
fact  of  th&  production  of  water  from  the  explosion  of  the  gases,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  who  heai'd  that  paper  read  would  not  have  come  forward  and  qjaimed' 
that  conclusion,  when  Priestley  and  Watt  had  actually  drawfi  it  ?    Mr.  Watt'  as^ 

sames  the  conversion  of  water  into  air,  and  thus  writes  of  it  to  De  Luc  : **  I  flmejK 

you  will  have  seen  Dr.  Priestley,  and  heard  the  aooount  of  his  new  difleoveric»ii» 
the  air  way,  and  of  my  attempt  to  give  a  reason  or  theory  for  the  qonversion  of 
water  into  air."  Ue  tncn  gives  his  tlieory  in  five  propositions,  and  adds  :  ^  These 
seem  bold  propasitions,  but  I  think  they  follow  from  the  present  state  of  the  ^Xf^ 
riment ;  and  if  I  wei'e  at  leisure  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject^  I  think  I  fsavAd 
prove  that  no  experiment  hitherto  made  contradicts  them,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  experiments  affirm  them." — Gorreepondence,  pp.  2 1 ,  22. 

*  Maty's  Remew  for  1785,  vol.  vii.  p.  Iu6.— We  should  like  to  know  why  Mr. 
Maty,  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Watt's  claims,  ceased  to  be  secretary  of  the  Roj*al  So- 
ciety in  May  1784  ;  and  why  Dr.  Blagden,  a  supporter  of  Cavendish's  cUAtOBi  bei 
fame  his  successor. 
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the  conclusion  of  Mr.  MiiirheacVs  introductory  remarks,  which' 
give  an  admirable  summary  of  the  whole  evidence,  and  evince  a 
soundness  of  reasoning  and  a  power  of  writing  of  no  coihrnoit 
order. 

"  Sad  Mr.  Watt's  discovery,"  says  he,  "  of  the  theory  of  the  com-* 
position  of  water  been,  like  very  many  of  his  inventions,  jlirecily. 
available  for  the  increase  of  his  own  wealth,  and,  as  such,  protected 
by  a  patent,  raost  certainly  no  case  has  been  made  out,  on  the  parjt 
of  Mr.  Cavendish,  of  such  public  use,  or  prior  invention,  as  could 
have  invalidated  that  patent.  But,  is  honour  to  be  meted  out  with  a 
less  liberal  hand,  or  guarded  with  less  jealous  care,  than  those  pecu- 
niary rewards,  which  the  true  philosopher  does  not  covet,  and  which 
few  men  would  with  equal  ardour  desire?  Are  learaed  socidties,  or 
the  individual  followers  and  friends  of  science,  to  be  guided  by  le^3 
exact  principles  of  justice,  in  their  award  of  praise  to  a  first  inventor j 
than  those  impartial  tribunals  where,  in  similar  cases,  but  with  other 
interests  at  stake,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engine  found! his 
rights  vindicated,  and  his  inventions  sacredly  protected,  by  thei  strong 
arm  of  the  law? 

"  Villus  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 
"  O  cives,  ciyes !  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est, 
"  Virtus  post  nummos  V 

"  The  result  of  the  evidence  on  the  whole  case,  as  far  %8  Jitr, 
Watt's  priority  is  concerned,  we  shaU  briefly  express  ^n  three  propoair 
tions,  which  certainly  do  not  assume  more  than  we  have  already 
proved ;  and  of  which  every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
exactness  of  legal  inquiries  into  matters  of  disputed  discovery,  will 
acknowledge  the  force. 

"  Fii'stj  That  Mr.  Watt  formed  the  original  idea  in  his  own  mind, 
and  thus  was  a  discoverer  of  the  true  theory  of  the  composition  of 
water. 

"  Secondly/,  That  being  a  discoverer,  he  was  also  the  first  pub- 
lisher of  that  true  theory. 

"  Thirdly,  That  being  both  a  discoverer,  and  also  the  first  pub- 
lisher, he  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  '  the  true  and  first  inven- 
tor THEREOF.*  '** 

Such  is  the  general  result  of  Mr.  Muirhead's  in  trodnctory  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Watt's  correspondence.  He  has  analysed  with 
much  judgment  and  temper  the  various  allegations  of  Mr, 
Cavendish's  friends,  and  has  placed  the  argument  for  Mr,  Wattes 
priority  of  claim  on  a  sound  and  irapregnaDle  basis.  In  place  of 
shunning  any  fact  or  argument  that  might  seem  to  be  unfevour- 


*  Note  by  Mr,  Mmrhead.—*^  See  Godson  on  Patents,  pp.  27,  30.  The  term 
«  Inventor"  is  of  course  liere  used  in  the  legal  sense  of  "  one  that  has  found  out 
something  new," 
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able  to  Ilia  canse,  he  has  graippkd  with  it  manfully  aiidiucecss- 
fully ;  and  in  order  that  every  reader  may  be  enabled  t&  iJbbm 
his  own  opinion  j  and  to  found  it  upon  undoubted  fiicts^' heha? 
printed  in  an  Appendix  of  nearly  200  pages,  all  the  leading 
documents  connected  with  the  controversy, — Blagden's  letter  to 
Crell, — ^Mr.  Watt's  two  papers, — ^Mr.  Cavendish''s  single  memoir, 
entitled  experiments  on  air, — the  memoir  of  Meusnier  aiid  Lavbi- 
sier, — the  subsequent  memoir  of  Monge, — the  part  of  M.  Ar'ago's 
Eloge  relative  to  the  controversy, — ^Lord  Brougham's  historical 
notes  on  the  discovery  of  the  theory  of  the  composition  pr>(V^ti^jr, 
and  the  notice  in  the  Comptes  Kendus,  which  qoiit^s  ]^. 
Arago'*s  reply  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  the  pybiic 
declaration  ot'  M.  Dumas  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  tl^it  he 
adopted  in  all  its  parts  M.  Arago's  history  of  the  discbyier^or  tlie 
comijosition  of  water,  ':':*■'  M  " 

Tnere  remains  now  but  one  topic  which  the  g^neitd  reader 
will  doubtless  wish  us  to  discuss.  He  will  naturatlly^^eiiJrti^^io 
learn  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  res^cfthij^  I  tWs 
controversy  by  chemists  of  European  reputatibiSJ  Hvliese' iitt- 
biassed  decision  must  oveiTulethe  judgment  6f  partial  ^frieridsbr 
of  interested  admirers.  This  argument  has  been  intrbdliced  Tiy 
Mr.  Harcourt,  who,  under  the  influence  of  sdtrte  infeap|ji'eheu- 
sion,  has  brought  forward  the  authority  of  the  celebra(t^d';Dr. 
Henry,  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his  own  personal '  fi'fehdl^Mr. 
Watt.  ■.,'''■•    ^"'-']' 

"  Though  I  have  not/'  says  Mr.  Harcourt^  "Tiacl  the  a^varitag^'of 
studying  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  Watt,  I  know  that  thoy  >v^re  sw^- 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  late  Dr,  Hem^^  \vith  whose  reputation  as  a 
pneumatic  chemist  M.  Dumas  is  well  acquainted,  and  \s^ose  kh6;vy'- 
ledge,  acuteness,  and  candour,  were  such  as  eminently  qualified  Wki 
to  judge  in  such  a  question,  and  I  learnt  from  Dr.  Henry  that  liilesie 
MSS.  produced  no  change  in  his  opinion  as  to  Cavendi^^s  tiileto  be 
considered  the  first  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water,"-r-jd^c6iew, 
Postscrnpt,  p.  26.  ...•..:; 

Had  Dr.  Heniy  given  such  a  testimony  in  favour  o£  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, we  believe  that  Mr.  Watt's  friends  would  have  paused 
in  their  tidvocacy  of  his  claims ;  but  it  fortunately  happens  ithat 
he  has  given  the  strongest  testimony  that  could  be  ^feared  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Watt,  and  that  the  most  undoubted  evidencfe  of 
his  opinions  has  been  preserved.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  W«tt^ 
his  son  called  upon  Dr.  Henry  in  passing  through  Manchester, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland  in  1820,  and  submitted  to  hini'aJlithe 

trinted  documents,  acquainting  liim  generally  with  the  .c,orro- 
orative  proofs  in  his  father's  corresiwndence.  After  a  c^ireful 
peruxsal  of  the  former,  he  recorded  his  opiuion  iu  a  lon^  tetter, 
dated  8th  June,  1820,  containing  the  following  parngraplwi;^?-*  i 


-?^8oyvl:iiavft:xffade  use,'*  says  Dr.  Henry,  "  of  the  very  first  moments 
'  ief<  leisure  that  >haveocourred  to  me  since  you  were  liere,  to  look  atten- 
'Itiireljr  OYerihe  papers  of  Mr.  Cavendish  and  your  father,  and  the  other 
^doc  lira  eats  ivLieh  you  pointed  out  to  my  notice. 
fj^  :"  H'iiere  u  iho  room  for  d&ubt  qs  to  yoi(jr  father^ s  priority, 
*i;:^,f^/i£  u  eslahlkhcd  beyond  all  disputey  bj/acompamon  <jf  dates,  that  your 
^fther  was  the  first  to  interpret  rightly  Hie  important  experiments  shewing 
^^^i^ j^ntJmk  of  waia\ 

I  '^'  I  should  say  that  tfour  father  was  the  first  who  had  the  sagacity  to 
'drmv  the  right  condttswnfrom>  (he  experiment  ofDr,  Priestley,  and  to  take 
ilmt  view  of  the  constitvlion  of  water,  which,  to  this  time,  continues  to  he 
rpqeived  $y  pMiosophers  as  the  true  one.'* 

The  letter  fi'om  which  these  passages  are  extracted,  is  given  in 

full  by  Mr.  Muhiiead,  but  though  every  part  of  it  is  well  worthy 

of  perugal^  there  is  one  sentiment  that  especially  claims  our  no- 

-{i^jqeiy.f  Pp.^vers  that  Mr.  Watt's  inferenci?  froni  the  fa^^^  is  dis- 

|inf2i^ty{^sciib^d  to  him  by  Mr.  Cavendish  himself,  in  the  first  in- 

.  )t^rpQ|3te4  passage  which  we  have  already  transcribed  in  page  492, 

.433.  ;.jji,t;his  passage,  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Watt's  opinion,  or  theory, 

^as,MrvljV^att'33i,and  in  referring  to  hi^  own,  he  does  not  claim  any 

.pr^^r^ty^j  (Mf  even  hint  at  such  a  claim,  but  uses  the  present  tense, 

X"  jvyJ^rea^  I  tc^ke  do  notice  of  the  latter  circumstances,  &c.")  to 

4l|di^a^  <^  least  an  equality  of  claim  in  point  of  tiiiie. 

't  l/^Kt"^' JDfvH^^ry  wrote  this  letter,  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Watt's 

correspondence;  but  in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  he  called  upon 

^Mr.  Japf^^  and  inspected  the  original  correspondence, 

w^  it  contained  no  evidence  of  Mr. 

^(^yep^i^i^*^, claim?,  strengthened  his  original  opinion, and  induced 

\^iQjaff:\h;^i  he  would  do  justice  to  Mr,  Watt's  claims  in  a 

i^ist(3^,,of,.  Chemistry,  which  he  had  in  contemplation.     That 

-.this  iW4PvI)r». Henry's  opinion    there   is    also   other   evidence 

'^an.4hatcxf  Mr.  Watt.     Dr..  William  Charles  Henry,  Dr.  Hen- 

^vy'^&sm^  andbimself  an  accomplished  chemist,  in  a.  letter  dated 

4th  January,  1840,  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Watt : — 

'^'  ^'My  fether,  I  distinctly  remember,  came  back  from  a  visit  to  you, 
W%fer''^  full  exammation  of  the  documentary  evidence  submitted  to 
■bik,  ifDptjsssed  with  a  clear  conviction  that  Mr.  Watt  was  the  first 
■to  interpret  justly  the  experiment  of  the  synthetic  formation  of  water, 
'\Qnd  wsuMh^  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  true  tJieory  of  its  composi- 

•^  Such  ig  the  twice  considered,  and  the  twice  pronounced  deei- 
'Stonof  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  the  arbiter  chosen  by  the  friends  of 
€dvmdUh.  May  we  not,  without  presumption,  call  upon  our 
^readers  to  make  it  theira?  But  before  we  do  this,  we  most 
-meet  an  objection  which  we  know  will  be  now  w'ged  against  it. 
It  T^ilL'be  said  that  Dr.  Henry  was  the  personal  friend  both  of 
Mr.  Watt  and  his  son,.irtid  though  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Henry's  let- 
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ter,  as  well  as  his  high  character,  will  repel  the  supposition  that 
he  was  influenced  by  any  private  feeling,  we  shall  call  to  his 
Support  the  testimony  of  another  witness. 

The  illustrious  chemist.  Baron  Berzelius,*  a  living  professor  of 
the  science  which  he  adorns,  has  borne  a  still  stronger  testimony  to 
the  claims  of  Mr,  Watt— stronger  only,  however,  m  so  far  as  that, 
while  he  has  expressed  it  as  his  clear  conviction  that  Mr,  Watt 
jirrived  at  his  cpnclusions  eight  months  earlier  than  Cavendish,— 
Cavendish  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  thpse  conclu- 
sions when  he  wrote  his  papei:  on  air.  On  the  ground,  however, 
that  different  chemists  of  the  Phlogistic  school  ^ttaciied.  diflfereut 
meanings  to  the  word  phlogiston^l.  Bqrzelius  has  blamed  M, 
Arago  for  substituting  the  term  hydrogen  for  vhlogistouy  and  he 
go^s  on  expressly  to  say,  that  if  we  translate  tne  quotation  from 
Mr.  Watt's  paper  into  the  language  of  the  Antiphlogistic  Che* 
inistry,  Mr.  VV  att's  conclusion  is  indisputable.  Now^  this  criti- 
cism would  have  been  just,  if  M.  Arago  had  merely  guessed 
at  the  meaning  which  Watt  affixed  to  his  own  terms ;  but  the 
question  is  not — what  meaning,  or  what  varieties  of  meaning  ^id 
tlie  phlogistic  writers  attach  to  the  term  phlogiston  ?  It  is— i^ehat 
meaning  did  Mr.  Watt  attach  to  it  when  he  wrote  his  paper  f  Mr. 
Watt  himself  tells  us  this  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistakeji^f 
and  we  have  already  shewn  that  Cavendish  himself  understood 
Mr.  Watt  as  attaching  this  meaning  to  the  terms  whicti  he 
employed. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  muster  in  detail  the 
long  list  of  authorities  whicn  might  be  added  to  those  we  hav6 
adduced.  Our  limits  indeed  would  not  permit  us ;  but  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  one  of  Cavendish's  advocates,  that  Mr.  Watt 
did  not  in  his  lifetime  put  forward  a  distinct  claim  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  water;  and  by  another, 
that  Cavendish  y^B.s  "  universally  regarded^  and  has  continued  to 
he  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of  this  great  discovery ^^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reply  briefly  to  these  allegations.  The  published  corres- 
pondence of  Mr,  Watt  is  an  answer  to  the  first,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  readers  will  ask  no  farther  information  with  respect 
to  the  second,  than  is  contained  in  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Muirhead. 

"  Nicholson/'  says  he,  "  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of  Fourcroy, 
published  in  1788,  says :  '  Mr.  Watt  has  therefore  a  claim  to  the  merit 
of  a  discoverer  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  water,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  its  decomposition.'!  The 
"        '        '  .       ■     ■  ■ ,  ■  —  II  I  .  r .  t. 

*  Berzelius,  "  Jahres-Bericht  uber  die  Forischiitte  der  Physischen  Wmemchaflen,^* 
—II.  Heft,  pp.  43-51.   Tubingen,  1841. 

t  Mr.  Muirbfead  has  adduced  eii/ht  distinct  passages  from  Mr.  Watt's  writings  to 
prove  this. 

%  Vol,  i.  p.  14.  . 
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same  statement  is  repeated  ia  his  chei^ical  Dictionary,  in  1 795  ;  al- 
though ill  both  phices  Mr.  Cavendish  also  is  called  a  discoverer.  In  the 
excellent  article  on  Water,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaidia 
^it^nnica,  published  in  1797,  it  is  distinctly  said — '  With  respect  to 
Mr,  Wa-ttj  we  think  it  appears  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  formed 
the  true  theory.*  In  the  translation  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Fourcroy, 
published  with  numerous  valuable  notes,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Thom- 
son oiF  Edinburgh,  the  very  learned  translator  has  supplied  the  undue 
omission  of  his  author ; — *  It  is  but  justice,*  he  says,  '  to  add  that  the 
same  inference  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  communicated  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  April  2G,  1783.  See  PhiJ, 
Trans.  Vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  330.'  Lord  Brougham,  writing  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1803,  ably  stated,  for  the  first  time,  the  opinion  to  which 
his  eajiy  studies  had  led  him,  and  which  the  additional  inquiries  of 
jiearly  half  a  century  have  so  materially  confirmed,  viz.  that '.  some 
ingenious  nien,  particularly  Mr.  Watt,  reasoning  from  all  these  fact% 
coochi^bd  that  this  fiuid  is  a  compound  of  the  two  au:s,  deprived,  by 
jiheir  i^ion,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  latent  heat ;  the  quantity, 
vi^s,  which  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  elastic  state.'  In  Dr.  Tho- 
rny Thomsons  Chemistry,  1804,  1807,  and  Murray's  Chemistry,  1806, 
ifijO,  while  the  independence  of  Mr.  Cavendish  is  maintained,  the 
priprity  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Watt.  Dr.  Dalton,  in  his  *  New  Systeni 
pr Chemical  Philosophy/  in  1810,  says,  that  *  the  composition  and  de- 
^oAi'pttsTtion  of  Wiiiter  were  ascertsdned ;  the  former  by  Watt  and  Ca* 
T^bdish,  and  the  latter  by  Lavoisier  and  Meusnier.'  In  his  history  of 
the  Royal  Society  also,  published  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  saysi; 
after  having  mentioned  Cavendish's  paper,  *  Mr  Watt  had  previously 
drawn  the  same  conclusion  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  and 
JtfR  Warltire.' 

.  ..^^  AU  of  these  statements  excepting  the  last  were  made  during  the 
Kfe  of  Cavendish,  who  died  in  1810  ;  and  the  whole  of  them  were 
j^ade  ii^  the  lifetime  of  Watt,  who  died,  as  is  well-known,  in  1819 
an^  also  in  that  of  Blagden,  who  died  in  the  following  year."* 

.  When  such  reckless  assertions  as  that  which  we  have  been 
oombating  are  brought  to  the  support  of  a  failing  cause,  and 
mhen  anonymous  writers  scatter  their  insinuations  in  order  to 
weaken  the  argument  of  their  opponents,  or  to  strengthen  their 
own^  controversy  must  become  personal,  and  discreditable  to 
science.  We  have  evei'  thought  that  it  is  only  a  scientific  man 
that  can  judge  aright  in  a  scientific  controversy,  and  that  it  is 
only  an  original  inquirer  who  has  anticipated  others  in  discovery, 
I^q4.^^i  himself  anticipated,  who  can  deal  justly  and  tenderly 
with  those  great  questions  which  involve  the  reputation  of  a  phi- 
losopher, and  affect  the  gkxry  of  his  country.  Such  a  man  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  honest  adjudication  of  scientific  disputes. 

*  To  these  authorities  giren  by  Mr.  Muirhcad,  we  may  add  that  of  Dr.  Ure  in 
the  Art.  Watrr  of  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Loud.  1821.  Both  Mr,  Watt 
and  Cavendish  receive  from  him  their  due  meed  of  praise. 
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Tlic  case  wbicli  h^:  tries  ipay  be  his  own.    Hia  devotion 'to^'lAije 
^qience  which  he  cultivates  will  consecrate  it^jud^ent^fteatailri 
Shallow  its  responses ;  ai)d  in  the  truth  .and  purity  of  it^ jhisf^oirj^y 
3iewiU  seekto  enibalm  his  verdict.     An  alien  iti  th©?4^ubUc 
of  letters  cannot  administer  its  laws.     A  pleader  without' ^i^tavc(l^- 
'nacular  topgue,  cannot  cross-question  its  Tvitnesse$«    HeaateedoiilP 
j^j^clude.  ourselves  and  all  our  anonymous  craft  from  the  .bt^ncb^of 
jjidicial  science,  and  we  call  upoiji  the  Far^days,  th&tB^an^ius^S; 
tjt^  Xa^bigs,  ^d  the  Pumas  to  eject  u^  ar^d  icwupy,o*ii1,ptec»*.:fT 
We  have  been  hd  into  these  observations,  by  obsecvwig  tbitt 
the  personalities  in  this  controversy  are  already  thi^kenjaag^ into 
a  cloud  which  must  burst  upon  some  de voted rlmd  s-Tb^'fritoiis 
of  Mr,  Watt  in  England  have  shown  no  desii^e  tdltn^neb  rtpofi 
the  just  rights  of  Cayiendish,  or  to  cast  a  suspicjioft  up€m>his^chil- 
racter.     l)r.  Blarh;  Dr.  KoWson,  Dr.  H6ni7,,hftVe  wl^^C^ 
what  .others  have  considered  his , due)  the  e^dit  of  »Fi|tldn^lMr. 
:'^ait's  hypothesis  a  great  phjTsical.truthV    Th^  hay6)acOT0%v- 
l^^gedf;he  priority  of  his  e^perinients.to  the  f»ll  eK(b^i1]t>thftfc^it 
J?as  beei^  provedi  without  abating  thehr  convietf on  Idf  ^.fich^Hf 
of  JVtr.  Watt's  conclusipij^v  M^d  tjus  priority  been  a)dmitted^43fr- 
.ven dish's  reputation  would  have  efxperienced  no  defalcsaitionifr^m 
its  amount— no  eclipse  of  its  brightness^  i  Bu|:7^e<^fed:asit'J[)^ 
.been  with  contumely,  a^d  with  allegations,  luiifouudedv  aiftdiirp- 
proachful,  feelings  of  reprisal  have  been  exdted^  and. tb«:^OW 
Xjiame  of  Cavendish  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden  have  been  4{ubjeol^ 
to  an  ordeal  which  may  either  purify  or  destroy  them-^     j  »  -.,;-, 
In  referring  to  the  friends  of  Mr,  Watt  in  England,  wf'^of  comtee, 
mean  to  exclude  M,  Ai*ago,  who  has  introducednnto  bis  Eloger^ery 
severe  allusions  to  the  persons  who  he  supposed  had  been  partitas 
.^  the  extraordinarj^  errors  of  date,  which  markecl  the  mem<]l]r6 
both  of  AVatt  and  Cavendish,  As  the  functionary  of  a  great  Eu^o- 
tjean  Institute,  M.  Arago  w^as  called  upon  a&  a  duty  to  write*  ^;an 
jEloffe  of  one  of  its  members,  jmd  was  therefore  en  tided  to  'tak^ 
a  bolder  and  a  stronger  position  tlian  might  have  beeri  j»6ti6able 
by  a  private  friend.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  languaj^^whibli 
he  used  upon  that  subject  was  too  strong,  and  the  suspioimit  too 
grave;  but  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the  subject  ba^  ba^onglit 
out  facts  which  do  not  contradict  M.  Arsgo's  reprehensions,  fpUt 
which  must  make  every  friend  of  science  dread  the  poasibiUtjr 
that  there  may  have  been  corruption  in  her  councils,  aind'tceailon 
in  her  camp.  :f         v.vnv 

The  theory  of  the  composition  of  wat^r  which  Mr.-  Watt  oeia- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1783,  has  been  characterized 
by  Mr.  Haf  court  as  "  an  erroneous  apecvlaiiony  fxx\d  his  views 
previous  to  th^.publication  of  Cavendish's  paper,  as  "  vague  «fRd 
XKavering  to  a  degree  scarcely. compreliensible  to  those  ytl^ifkAVB 
j^  fitted  th^  ideas  prevalent  atfjbafc  ^dodr  of  ebemical  Jii^ 
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'th>Yf*^  while  an  anonymous  writer  in  still  bolder  phrase  styks 
■the  ^Mrtnfe  theory  unprofitable  and  worthless  !    If  there  be  any 
-fiyonclrttion  for  these  charges— and  still  more,  if  they  b^  trn^ 
why'  disturb  the  serenity  of  science  by  any  discussion  respecting 
their  priority?     Let  Mn  Watt  enjoy  his  claim  to  be  their  au- 
thoi^^  and  his  friends  will  be  satisfied  with  the  concession.     They 
:Oah  have  ha  anxiety  about  the  truth  or  worth  of  a  theory  whicn 
vthe  members  of  the  Eoyal  Society  received  with  high  approba- 
tioflfyfldd  whieh  Black,  and  Robison,  and  Henry,  and  Berzqlius, 
*irtid  i>cima«  have  accepted  as  a  great  chemical  tnith — which  Ca- 
'iVmdirfhf'hasin  express  terms  stated  to  be  the  same  as  his  owii, 
?with:6n}y-an  apparent  difference,  and  which  giving  chemists  of 
iiigh  name,'  Pitofe^ot  Graham,  of  University  College,  for  example, 
httVe'^hcWB  to  be  exactly  similar  to  those  entertained  by  thb 
rmost^istiriguished  philosophers  of  the  present  day. 
f'^e  fHends  of  Mr,  Watt  have  not  thus  dealt  with  the  labours 
of  Mri'Cavendish.'    We  have  admitted  the  originality  and  the 
^alui  of  "Mr.  CaVentlisli's  experiments;  we  have  regretted  the 
ffet^ftrity  cif  Mr.  Arago's  judgment,  while  we  have  expressed  our 
drfeJMi  l^st  it  should  be  sound.     We  would  willingly  have  avoid- 
■0d'»artyp«tbKc  k'eference  to  it,  but  as  M.  Arago  has  pronounced  it 
i^#riew-^ai3  M;  Ihimas  has  adopted  it  implicitly,  and  as  the  whole 
qYi^«;tionis  nttw  sitbmittedto  the  decision  of  the  living  chemists 
^^jfJErttrbp^  and  to  the  stem  award  of  posterity,  wo  nlust  not 
'shrink  from  the  inquiry,  however  tender  be  the  ground,  and  how- 
ever hazardous  its  disclosures.     We  are  therefore  constrained  to 
^dddre^s  the  following  summary  to  the  jury  of  our  readers. 
'    Befoi^  April  1781,  Macquer,  Priestley,  and  Warltire,  observed 
^h^  remarkable  fact,  that  pure  water  was  deposited  on  the  sides 
-of  *  glass  vessd  in  which  a  mixture  of  common  and  inflammable 
ftiv  was  burned,  or  was  fired  by  the  electric  spark.    In  July 
!r781j'  Cfftendish,  who  was  cognizant  of  their  experiments,  re- 
^pc^trte^l  them,  and  obtained  the  same  result,  and  mentioned  this 
'Jesuit  to  Priestley.    If  the  experiment  involved  the  theory,  then 
CttVendish  was  anticipated  in  the  discovery  by  the  three  che- 
•mists  wh(mi  we  have  named.     If  the  experiment  did  not  involve 
the  theory,  and  if  Cavendish  drew  from  it  in  1781,  the  conclu- 
"fion  that  water  was  a  compound  body,  he  neither  mentioned  this 
cohclusion  to  Priestley,  nor  to  any  of  his  friends^  but  kept  it  lock- 
ed up  ih  hi&^own  mind  till  the  Spring  o/1783,  (if  we  admit  the 
vague  testimony  of  Blagden)  when  he  communicated  the  long- 
kept  secret  to  him  and  to  his  particular  friends  in  the  Soyal 
Soriefy,  that  water  was  composed  of  the  two  exploded  gases. 
But  as  not  one  of  these  friends  came  forward  in  tneir  lifetime, 
.when  the  question  was  agitated,  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
rBlagden,  we  must  hold  that  statement  to  be  inadmissible  evi- 
dence.   Supposing,  however,  that  they  had  all  born^  the  same 
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general  testimony,  a  conversation  said  to  have  taken  plaoe  en 
Spring  by  one  of  the  listeners,  might  have  become  the  end  of 
Springy  or  the  beginning  o/6Mmm€r  with  others.  Nay,  the  evidence 
01  Cavendish's  particmar  friends  might  have  placed  the  conver- 
sation posterior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Watt's  paper  I  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  view  of  the  subject,  conversations^  and  still  more 
conversations  tmiJi  particular  friends,  cannot  be  received  as  fixing 
.the  date  of  a  discovery  under  any  circumstances,  and  still  less 
when  the  opposite  claims  rest  upon  written  or  printed  testimony^* 
.^he  15th  of  January  1784,  is  therefore  the  true  date  of  Caven- 
dish's conclusions,  and  this  would  receive  great  support  from  the 
testimony  of  Lavoisier,  that  Blagden  did  not,  as  he  insists  in  CreH's 
Journal,  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  conclusions  of  Caven- 
dish in  June  1783.  But  Watt's  theory  is  proved  by  written 
teStiihony  to  have  been  known  to  Priestley  in  1782.  It  was 
communicated  in  writing  to  Dr.  Black  in  December  1782, 
alluded  to  in  February  1783,  in  Winter ,  not  in  Spring ;  and 
was  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  26th  of  April  1783,  in  the 
.Spring,  and  from  Blagden's  vague  language,  ^^  about  the  scaiie 
Hme''^  when  he  first  learned  the  conclusions  of  Cavendish. 

In  this  collision  of  claims,  Cavendish  never  publicly  asserted 
his  priority  to  Watt ;  but  he  had  a  friend  in  Dr.  Blagden,  who 
was  able  and  willing  to-promote  the  interests,  we  shall  not  say  the 
views,  of  his  patron.  Mr.  Cavendish  was  a  person  of  great  and 
deserved  influence  in  the  Boyal  Society.  Elected  in  1760,  be 
Jiad  been  a  Fellow  for  twenty-four  years.  He  had  received  the 
Copley  Medal  in  1766  for  his  Experiments  on  Air.  He  had  fre- 
quently sat  in  its  council ;  and  his  great  wealth  and  high  rank, 
combined  with  his  talents  and  character,  gave  him  a  voice  of  au- 
thority in  all  its  proceedings.  No  sooner  was  Watt's  paper  received 
than  a  change  is  contemplated  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Maty,  the  Secretary  in  1783,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
considered  Watt  as  the  true  inventor  of  the  theory  of  the  oom- 
position  of  water,  resigns  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  is  succeeded 
py  Dr.  Blagden,  who  thought  otherwise.  In  the  pei*formance  of 
his  principal  duty,  viz.,  in  superintending  tlie  printing  of  the  Phi^ 
jiosophical  Transactions,  the  new  Sea'etary  commits,  or  allows  to 
}^  committed,  two  gross  errors  of  date,  both  of  which  are  favour- 
S^ble  to  his  patron,  and  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Watt.  Had  these 
dates  been  correctly  given  ;  had  Dr«  Blagden  not  inserted  two 
interpolations  in  Cavendish's  memoir ;  ana  had  he  neither  con- 
versed with  Lavoisier,  nor  corresjwnded  with  Crell ; — or,  to  take 
another  alternative,  had  Dr.  Maty  continued  Secretary  to  the 


*  In  1785  and  1786,  when  the  little  dirpute,  as  Blagden  calls  it,  was  agitating^ 
it  "would  have  heen  easy  to  have  obtained  the  testimony  of  Cavendish's  particular 
^en^  to  ^e  ^orr^ctaesQ  of  his  historic^  statement  iii  CreU*s  Joarnal, 


Boyal  Society,  the  honour  of  havkiff  first  wnouiu^edihB'lliaQr; 
0f  tke  coinposition  of  water  would  have  been  unuitmoiifiljF  ce#! 
ceded  to  Watt.  .:•.        .>".v:^...> 

-Jt  is  the  testimony,  therefore^  of  Dt.  Bla^ieii.alQnfii  thai  kat 
dLsturbed  the  current  of  scientific  history.  Itia.hiaieetioionyyittil 
applied  to  by  Gayendish,  but  gratuitously  ofiered  by^UmsffUL' 
t|bat  contains  the  allegation  that  C^Tendishmeutioiidd  ta.liim  im 
others  his  conclusions.    It  is  his  testimony^  gnKtaitDUi4y4Klit'# 
Crelly  that  deprives  the  French  chemists,  liaYoisierji  I«(q[ihe9«fi]idl 
Mqu^  of  their  due  share  of  honour,  and  it  wasj  by  Ins.  «Ntf.th;i| 
ei3roxieous  dates  and  daims  were  propagated  tbroHgboaiiifinroiNi 
Let  us  impannel  then  a  British  jury--r]iot  of  cfa^eniatSy  ifoc  tlmrTW^ 
diet  is  given — not  of  the  im{)royera  ^  manu&ctUDeniiof  al^daaiHniV' 
gines,  for  they  might  be  partial,*^bnt  of  die  highest  ftuK^ooaoel 
(^  the  law — ^the  members  of  the  peecage-r^el  ua  lay  befoni^'thnK 
these  facts,  and  then  tell  them  that  Blagdeavieceiyed  im  «iittW!^ 
of  £5(M  aryear  from  Cavendish ;  that,  at  his  d^l^,  faeinft.Uiiilii 
legacy  x^  <£15^OQ0,  and  we  will  answ^er  tot  it^tliai  the  tevkimQirp 
of  Blagden  will  be  rejected,  and  the  priori^  of  Wait  aSBsctmeA^Ki^ 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are  injuring,  h^  these iObsertalioQil. 
the  character  of  Cavendish.    We  rank  ourselves  OTrifmgJhit  vM 
ardent  admirers*    Knowing  nothing  of  wfaatthe^did  intl^'dite 
pute,  we  say  nothing  of  his  condndu   Soimuch^  iudedl^waK^C^^ 
for  him,  and  that  so  seasonably,  that  he  did  not  need  to  do  mvjf^ 
thing  for  himself.     His  bequest  to  Blagden.  was  a  tnoedofjmfc 
titu&  for  past  services — not  a  bribe  ftr  aervicea  4o  comei «  WaMi 
he  acted  ungenerously  to  Watt,  his  best  friends  ikulstlidBaEi((i»r« 
for  he  has  admitted  it  himself.  :  The  omission  in  lua  -^  BxpttB!^ 
mentB  on  Air^'  of  all  notice  of  Mr.  Watt  and  Imihesovyi  WMVft*, 
worthy  of  a  philosopher;  and  he  stand» adS^eOTidftpnted,  ^fcecJMBSti 
he  connected  the  omission  beforehe  j?rmtas{  fais.papefi.  .  We  hHVb 
no  other  fault  to  lay  to  his  charge.     He  was-  iufeffbrtoUiale  'ill 
belonging  to  a  Society  where  such  proceedings  cinld/faftvtil*^^ 
places    He  was  doubly  unfortunate  in  bovine  his  deeds  ^rnhk^ 
zoned  by  an  over-officious  and  too  fidendiy.  land;  andthfi'-  mm 
more  unfortunate  still  in  having  Sot  his  injuiced  mal  a  Mxmn  ifhom 
meek  and  gentle  nature  nevcsr  roused  a  hoslile-ieeliig^    nirfciWMi 
modesty,  and  sincerity,  and  worth,  wett^umv^eroaUyadn^BOil^ji^ 
who  during  the  agitation  of  the  question  we  have  beaniGybeiBisiili^ 
was  struggling  against  the  infirmiticB  of  an  jgnfeeWed  conatitn  tfaih  jj^ 
— combatmg  pirates  who  were  robbitig  luia  of  ^iki8'-mvltet;plD% 
and  sounding  the  very  depths,  of  his  mind  to  pdifiesct  Ihat.  ffigaatifi 
mechanism  which  has  subjugated  Time,  and  Spaoe^  andlk&tta^ 
— lengthening  one  by  abridging  it-.-conquering  another  by  re* 
treating  from  it,  and  moulding  material  nature,  with  the  skill  of 
living  hands,  to  that  infinity  ot  forms  and  conditions  wtddimtmily 
the  wants  and  administer  to  the  Ipxury  pf  our  qp!ecie9f .  v> 
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•' '  T}i6!se  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  sciehtific  iii^Cittt- 
tlons  constituted  oii  the  voluntary  principle,  like  those  of  Blri^ana, 
Will  wonder  that  such  a  melo-drame  as  that  which  we  have  beeii 
-degcribingj  should  havie  been  performed  on  the  stage  Of 'tfec 
Koyal  Society.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed  in  Ehglatid^  in- 
dicating either  the  vanity  of  the  nation,  or  the  imbeefliiy  <rfi^ 
Ifulers,  that  while  in  other  Countries  literary  and  scientifi<5  inSti- 
tetiens  prosper  under  the  wing  of  the  State,  they  thrive  ?fl^  this 
tpounlry  when  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  ^direiit^d 
by  individual  ^eal.  Were  these  individuals  mett  df  learning 
and  science,  the  institution  which  they  adorn  would  doubtlfefs 
•be  conducted,  as  in  other  countries,  -svith  that  energy ^iiftd- recti- 
tude which  might  be  expected  from  men  of  Europedtt  cekbrJCy 
and  ambitious  of  intellectual  fame.  But  unable  as  isuch  mferi-oft^^h 
Are  to  pursue  their  researches  without  injury  to  ;their-fan4ilies, 
.and  cbmpelled,  as  they  often  have  been,  to  renounce  altogetlKrr*, 
or  tb  purisue  by  fits  and  starts  the  studies  in  which  they  fexte^I, 
^ttch  an  institution,  though  full  of  intellectual  energy  Attd  mo^^l 
power,  would,  without  the  bounty  of  the  State,  spe^ily  languish 
'ktid  die.  Were  these  individuals,  on  the  cdtitrary,  only  anra- 
tenr  philosophers — men  of  wealth,  and  influence/  and  rank,  th^y 
niight'  form  a  society,  active  in  its  infrmcy,  and  efnergetic  in  -its 

Suth-^fostering  the  achievements  of  humble  and  insnlat^^t^ 
It,  and  occasionally  rousing  to  action  an  ignoratnt  oi*  a  torp(d 
^vemment ;  but  without  the  light  of  science^  the  emiteAtioh 
txften  of  the  poor,— without  the  brightness  of  geniuis,  the  gift 
frequently  of  the  humble,— without  the  lustre  of  iuttnorHd 
names,  it  would,  like  the  falling  meteor,  flash,  and  dazzle,  and 
disappear.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  is  an  unnatural  uttibh 
of  theise  two  forms  of  a  scientific  body, — -a  copartnery  of  rti<fen*  of 
station  and  men  of  genius,— a  collection  of  atoms  of  such  opposite 
and  incongruous  properties,  that  even  the  electric  spark  of  rbyal 
fervour  cannot  effect  their  combination.  While  icien(*e  and  lite- 
rature therefore  have  been  advancing  ^vith  rapid  strides^in  every 
European  community  under  the  sunshine  of  royal  and  impiftriil 
jiatronj^,  and  the  influence  of  homogeneous  and  w^tordei^ 
nistitutionsj  they  have  been  advancing  in  England  through  the 
in^pressible  energy  of  native  genius,  and  in  spite  of  the  fgnoninee 
and  illiberality  cf  her  statesmen,  and  the  discouragement  and 
pbstructions  of  voluntary  and  heterogeneous  associations. 

In  other  countries  where  nien  of  learning  and  science  are  in- 
vited by  the  State,  and  allured  from  professional  toil  by  it^ 
bounty,— where  the  unbefriended  genius  of  the  provinces  is 
hiarshalied  in  the  capital  in  one  phalanx  of  intellectual  power— ^ 
unfettered  with  distracting  labour  and  undisturbed  with  dom^stiel 
Cdires, — science  advances  under  the  noble  rivalry  of  ardent,  yet 
Kn^d  Spirits.    The  strongholds  of  nature  will  not  sutt^er 
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rttfee:  first  summons  of  the  besieger.  Tlie  approaches  must  be 
fflcidusdly  made  apd  secured,  the  miue  must  be  daily  sprung,  and 
ui^  nightly  bivouac  endured,  before  she  opens  her  crypts,  and 
(ji^ckxses^^  her  secrets.  It  is  but  to  the  priest  that  never  quits  its 
dirineTT-tbat  the  oracle  yields  its  response ;  it  is  but  Dy  the 
light  of.  the  vestal  fire  that  never  dims,  that  the  mortal  eye  in 
its  sodtet  of  flesh  can  bring  into  view  the  infinitely  little,  an4 
Comipand  the  infinitely  distant,  and  survey  the  infinitely,  gre^t. 
'Thus.Tirgied  by  continued  pressure — thus  questioned  by  perpe- 
tual interrogation,  the  material  universe  surrenders  its  laws  to 
^hos^pur^ge  and  assiduity  of  tlie  sage ; — a  ricli  harvest  of  inven- 
tioil.auil.discovery  is  gathered  into  the  treasuiy  of  knowledge, 
and- tlie  bounty;  of  the  State  is  usmiously  repaid  in  public  ben^- 
Ji^.a»id  Patipn^il  glory. 

;,,  In  wr ,  English  institutions,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  tjie 
sagaa.ofrthe  .Metropolis,  and  of  the  Universities  in  its  vicinity, 
that  caji  jfehus  work  in  combination ;  and  did  they  wqrk  cpntinu^- 
Oi^ly  ^id  in  numbers,  science  might  doubtless  flourish  undpr 
th^ic, patronage,  and. be  advanced  by  their  labours.  But  they 
fepid  their  meetings  only  dyring  six  months  of  the  yeai',  and  the 
door  of.  the  Koyal  Society  is  closed  against  the  humble  votary  of 
^^ie^ce,  whatever  be  his  genius,  who  cannot  pay  their  entry  and 
Qompqsition  money,  the.  golden  key  w^hich  alone  can  open  it : 
•An4even  the- active  philosopher  who,  amid  the  Scottish  and 
Jjcisjti,  mountains,  may  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  institution^ 
and  percbapce  to  honour  it  with  his  name  and  his  genius,  must 
pay  the  same  extravagant  price,  though  he  never  treads  its  halls, 
j^f  receives  any  other  benefits  than  a  copy  of  its  Transactions^ 
The  .Society,  therefore,  includes  but  a  small  section  of  the 
scientific  community,  and  the  defect  in  number  and  funds  is 
supplied, by  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  gentlemen  of  wealthy 
vapk,  and  oflBce,  who  form  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  cer- 
tainly, a  v^y  influential  class  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 
,.  The  functions  required  from  a  body  thus  constituted,  must  be 
perfonued  in  committees  of  various  shades  of  capacity  and  knowv 
ledge  ;  and  independently  of  the  undue  influence  of  official  func- 
tionarii^  there^  is  always  found  in  such  a  democratic  council 
some  Jittle  appirant  for  power,  who  obtains  a  temporary  supre- 
m^y^  4iiS  much  from  the  ignorance  of  his  unlettered  colleag\ie£f, 
as  from  the  interested  devotion  of  his  scientific  friends.  The 
dashing,  i^ter^ts  of  universities,  castes,  and  professions,  are.  all 
mpre  or  l<5ss  represented  and  fostered  in  these  judicial  conclaves : 
But  the  provincial  pliilosopher  has  no  re])resentative  there,  and 
whether  ne  be  a  competitor  for  medals  or  for  fame,  he  will  have 
UttJe  phanoo  of  success  against  an  university  or  a  metroi^olitan 
rival.  And  even  if  he  is  ambitious  only  of  a  nieJie  for  his  dk-, 
eoyed^.in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  or  desires  a  testimony^ 
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to  the  priority  of  his  labours,  he  will  succeed  in  neither/ if  some 
inflaentid  leader  in  the  society,  or  some  upstart  member  of  ^ 
Committee  has  been  pursuing  the  same  train  oi  research.  Owing 
to  the  small  number  of  able  men  who  compose  these  committees, 
there  is  peAaps  only  one  who  is  really  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  the  communication  submitted  to  its  judgment ;  and 
i^hould  the  views  of  the  unbeMended  philosopher  stand  opposed 
either  to  his  inquiries,  or  even  to  his  theories,  he  will  not  scruple 
to  report  them  as  erroneous,  and  perchance  lay  claim  to  the 
discoveries  themselves. 

From  these  observations,  our  readers  will  understand  how  the 
elaims  of  Mr.  Watt  must  have  fared  in  a  body  thus  constituted, 
and  thus  managed.  He.  was  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and 
he  was  little  known  as  a  chemist  to  the  resident  members.  Though 
his  world-wide  reputation  was  then  not  only  hatched,  but  fledced, 
its  pinions  had  not  raised  it  to  Fame,  and  it  had  scarcely  reached 
ih  its  commanding  phase  the  coteries  of  the  Royal  Society. 
But,  though  his  rights  were  trodden  down  under  the  influences 
which  we  have  recorded,  yet  Truth,  ever  elastic  and  free,  never 
feils  to  extricate  itself  from  beneath  the  compressing  foot  of  the 
usurper ;  and,  though  half  a  century  has,  in  this  case,  l>een  re- 

Juired  to  correct  the  errors,  and  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the 
ispehsers  of  fame,  another  period  of  equal  length  would  have 
been  necessary,  but  for  the  preservation  of  written  documents^ 
and  the  energy  of  filial  affection.  A  century  and  a  half  of  coa- 
troversy  has  not  counteracted  the  evil  influences  of  the  Royai 
Society  in  depriving  Leibnitz  of  his  due  honour  as  an  inde^ 
pendent  inventor  of  the  Differential  Cakulus,  though  the  time  is 
last  approaching  when  eVen  England  will  do  homage  to  his  name. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  cases  in  which  the  history  of  sci^ce  has 
been  falsified,  and  the  rights  of  genius  withheld.  In  the  past^ 
and  in  the  passing  century,  the  upright  historian  will  find  abun-^ 
dant  proofs  of  the  dishonesty  of  individual  arbiters,  and  of  thcJ 
inemissness  and  partiality  and  corruption  of  scientific  institutions. 
Need  We  seek  for  any  other  illustration  of  our  views,  or  any 
other  proof  of  the  feet,  than  in  the  very  recent  history  of  the  disk 
eoVery  of  a  new  planet.  This  grand  discovery — the  greatest  that 
has  ever  illustrated  any  age  or  nation — ^has  been  lost  to  Englandy 
by  the  ignorance,  the  listlessness,  and  perchance  the  jealou&y  of 
individuals,  and  through  the  indolence  and  inefficiency  of  hep 
scientific  institutions.  Had  there  been  an  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  England  such  as  that  in  France,  and  an  astronomer  such  as 
that  at  Berlin,  Cambridge  would  have  had  to  boast  of  her  second 
Newton,  and  England  would  have  pointed  to  the  two  remotest 
planets  in  our  system  as  the  trophies  of  her  genius  and  the  em* 
falems  of  her  glory. 
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HUPs  Facta  fr&rm  €h»eei€fwei  >  '  -'=1  *''A 
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The  difficulties  which  k  c6Titideniti<m  of  liie  BOtiA  pmdiliatL 
of  Ireland  st  Buy  time  pred^ti^  ar^  ifiefesisd^  io(  mdi  «  A0j|to 
by  the  ealan^ty  v^hichlias  tohffailated  the  piJ6(itMS9<tf 
H(m  acres  of  land,  atid  fetiv^fifths  of  thefoodtof  tii^;|iiei^^ 
anfd  which  has  placed   tlire  htmdi^  -tbMiitmd^^^ 
as  labourers  on  public  wolrfcs,*  tmdertakenf  ftP'-4fche'niff|iidMr^ 
enabtifig  thetn^  t6  obtain  t^TpotBOj  relief^  Ihil  ivelhate;  tjie^ 
often  teinpted  in  despair  to  ^bandoi^  the  tera:  IrMbhtifer Intf^yflkN 
posed  to  ourselves  of  saying  a  few  y^&rdd  to  otijp-f^nnteiW'innl  jim 
Report  "presented  in  the  last  sessioifr  6i  Fktlaadamitjhf  ttei^<}M^ 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  iflMei  of^l3i^-Iitiir>4|^ 

I  practice  in  respeetto  the  occnpationr  of  hsi&^IitiM^k^^'^iS^ 
lament  wiirhaive  again  met  before  Whflrtt9^#ritefdaifc^l^ 
lished^btit  events  wiH  haVe  alieady  an>lSd[pkted  ^^J^^^ 
panic  has  seiaed  the  ereditoif^  wltose  nbltMbey  w»^4nv«8teil>Af^ 
moi^ges  of  land.  Suits  of  foxecl08ti]:^'>n^  tiMish^4iiri^^ 
<!^3e8,  wet^  instituted  last  teMi  in  th^irisb  obiMs;^  Thiil'Wll^ 
ther  beginning  of  troubles.  The  liandlbnis'airehv' A^iir  tntt^-iad 
Ti^ontedly  bu^^  in  the  various  h^l  ctoirlw  thr(»ilq^  1iir>dMttttf^ 
in  litigation  with  the  occupiei*s  6f  the  hisAi  M  ohfiftvrrii'kiMiip 
the  payment  of  rent  is  sought  by  a  pifocfeedfinte  fiiMenf  inbfi^ 
iuted  for  the  recovery  6£  the  posseission  6f  the -land>  tbe  iei^^ 
which  is  not  forthcoming— the  paymenft  of-tlfer  f^ihtwaAAtH 
alone  is  thought  of— a  chiange  of  p6ss^ssk)lf  iu^^'beSng-ecM^^ 
plated  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  stiit;-  The  dlnect  itf  mmmitllm 
payment  of  the  rents— a  thing  altogetifeer  hopeMir  in^tfaUB  eits*df 
the  holders  of  small'  patehied  of  p6tBM  ^^round^  bulr tli6  tmUkiiAod 
of  the  land  itself  to  the.pix)prii^tor,  rtod  iflw&cbui^^'t^  k^hfi^ 
proceeding,  which  demands  thepaym^irfrait  $Mti;ii6hlr^'^mik6il 
the  landlord  to  imprii^on  his  tenant^  ■tAd^oMm  ^  jj^bcr^Si^Mif 
liberation  the  surrender  of  Ae  feiid.  •  Tffiete  d^ 
that  many  of  the  wealthier  fiElmershis^^'tjal»nr 
distress,  to  withhold  the  payiheiit  of  ir^t.  Skid  p^imw^^cBdlMA 
mortgagee  on  the  one  hand,  ahd  the  diriintitfoif  <»  ihg  fald^ A^HBl 
^hich  he  is  to  be  paid,  on  thie  oth«r^  Ml  5iWfWtably  p*tJdu6cl«W 
earlysale  of  many  of  the  more^ncumberedp*6pdilS»  Itf  irtny^t^^ 
can  save  them,  it  is  legislatioh  in  the  smrit  of  A  liilB^TiMsui'jIl 
minute,  which  proposes  the  sale  of  entailed  properifejffw  natttkiti^ 

*  The  numW  employed  \a«t  week  was  betveeniZMOO^d^  *%im 

it  will  amount  to  above  500,000.  Tlie  ainoantpaia  by  the  jS6kf4*bf  W6t&;  ww«m( 
Monday  and  Saturday  last,  was  £170,0^0.  llie  timnb^  <rf  e^h  fatbo^rdl^ :fiMil|r 
obnnot  bo  regarded  as  less  than^ttr,  and  tbkt  will  be  yi99,Wv^anmnf  19»1447{ 
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of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  acceptance  of  loans  from  the  public 
for  their  imp^:ovement.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  measu^.ia 
too  late,  ana  we  hope  to  shew  in  the  course  of  this  paper^ .  not 
sufficiently  extensive. 

The  terms  of  the  Commission  with  which  liord  Devon  tvaa 
entrusted,  seemed  to  limit  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission^rSi  to* 
the.  condition  of  the  country,  as  affected  by  the  relations  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  influexices  of  those  relation$!^ 
considered  with  reference  to  the  large  body  (^^jgricultural  labQui!or3^. 
who  are  not  holders  of  land — and  the  effect  of  the  laws,  of  -  teri 
property,  considered  with  reference  to  the  proprietors,  gf  entailed 
estates,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Oommissioncirs 
as  properly  within  the  range  of  their  inquiry,  though  both  sub- 
jects are  incidentally  illustrt^ted  by  the  valuable  body  of  evidence 
which  they  have  collected. 

In  England,  the  existing  law  {^landlord  and  tenant,  as  &r  .a» 
it  was  the  creation  of  statute^  which  it  is  sometimes  js^d.  to  bey 
was  the  creation  of  statutes  which  but  regulated  pre*exi^ting  cus- 
toms. In  that  country  the  ancient  fabric  of  society  cann^  be 
said  to  have  been  ever  wholly  broken  up.  Any  modificatioa  of 
her  immemorial  laws,  whether  such  modification  proceeded  fi*oiii. 
legislative  enactment  or  judicial  interpretation,  implied  but  tiici 
development  of  an  existing  living  principle.  The  efforts^  ae^ 
cordingly,  of  her  courts  of  law,  have  at  ail  times,  been  to  recoup 
cile  eacn  n^w  decision  with  antecedent  practice,  so  that,,  the 
innovation  should  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  old  and 
riglttful  order  of  things.  The  legal  fictions,  drawn  from  the 
system  of  feudal  society,  in  which  principles  were  embodied  ancik 
expressed^  might  or  might  not  be  reconcilable  with  th0  ^tcqth- 
of  facts,  but  nevertheless  they  answered  their  purpose>  exeludiog 
in  each  case  partial  views  of  unimportant  circumstances^  whica 
clouded  and  embarrassed  what  their  propounders  desired  to  1*9-, 
present  as  universal  truths.  Those  fictions  were  in  fact  tliQ 
proverbs  of  the  wise,  in  which,  as  in  those  of  the  people,  soHie 
general  and  weighty  truth  lay  imbedded.  And  they  sil^ged  dis- 
putants, because  their  justice  was  universally  acknowledged.  In 
Ireland  it  was  altogether  different.  There  the  l^gal  fiction 
sounded  not  like  a  universal  truth,  but  like  a  particular  falsehood. 

It  may  seem  fanciful  to  refer  inconveniences  and  evils  of  the 
ninieteenth  century  to  the  unhealed  dissensions  of  the  fifteentk 
and  sixteenth ;  but  wo  tliink  it  impossible  to  look  to  tlie  history, 
of  Ireland,  and  not  assent  to  the  general  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  we  have  advanced.  In  the  reign  of  Ht^niy  the  Second, 
we  have  what  has  been  called  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Examine 
his  acts  when  in  that  couhtiy,  and  what  do  we  find?  a  treaty, 
with  the  nativo  princes,  in  which  they  acknowledge  him  as  lord 
paramount — and  a  contemporaneous  meeting  of  the  clerg^y  in 
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which  the  old  laws  of  the  country  are  still  represented  as  grab* 
sisting,  au  ordinance  of  tlie  synod  of  Cashel  declarinff  ecclesiasti- 
cal lands  free  from  the  exactions  of  secular  men.  The  kings  of 
Irish  provinces  were  to  become  tributaries  to  Henry,  who  was  to 
protect  them  in  the  administration  of  their  own  governments  in 
their  own  way.  They  paid  tribute,  or  promised  to  pay  it — ^bnfr, 
to  use  the  language  of  Sir  John  Davis,  their  relation  to  Henry 
was  not  that  of  "  subjects" — they  were  tributary  kings — ^*  not 
subjects  but  sovereigns.  They  governed  their  people  by  the 
Brehon  law,  they  made  their  own  magistrates  and  officers.  They 
pardoned  and  punished  all  malefactors  within  their  several  coun- 
tries, they  made  war  and  peace  one  with  another  without  con- 
trolment,  and  this  they  did  not  only  during  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  but  afterwards  in  all  times  even  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  In  all  official  documents  of  the  pe^ 
riod,  these  Irish  toparchs  have  given  to  them  by  Heniy  the  style 
and  title  of  kin^s.  Henry's  stipulations  with  his  English  barons, 
who  had  already  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  were  of  a 
nature  wholly  distinct.  They  were  subjects  of  the  En^idi 
crown.  To  it  they  continued  to  owe  an  inalienable  allegiance. 
Their  birth  in  England  gave  Henry  this,  as  a  right.  Such  of 
them,  too,  as  had  lands  in  England,  owed  him  feudal  services  for 
their  English  lands.  The  case  was  different  as  to  their  Irish 
possessions.  These  were  conquests  made  in  their  own  right,  and 
they  now  consented  for  the  first  time  to  hold  them  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs.  This  created  the  necessity  of  new  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance— of  sti])nlations  by  them  to  observe  the  law  of  England 
on  the  condition  of  protection  on  his  side.  Charters  were  given 
to  Dublin  and  Waterford,  and  the  citizens  of  each  were  obliged 
to  observe  English  laws  and  mannei's.  A  few  of  the  natives, 
too,  sought  to  be  governed  by  English  laws,  and  the  five  families 
—or  tribes— of  O'Neil,  O'Brien,  O'M^Laghlin,  O'Murrogh,  and 
O'Connor,  were  admitted  to  the  privilege.  Thus  there  were  by 
express  compact  with  England  two  distinct  peoples  established  in 
the  land,  governed  by  laws  wholly  different. 

The  effects  on  society,  arising  from  the  existence  of  two  con- 
flicting nations  on  the  same  soil,  and  which  Davis  tells  us  lasted 
from  the  first  invasion  till  Elizabeth's  time,  may  be  traced 
through  the  whole  interval.  The  Irish  princes  are  described,  as 
for  a  "century  and  a  half,  faithful  to  their  engagements  with 
England,  the  nature  of  their  duties  being  of  a  kind  which  they 
were  probably  not  very  unwilling  to  perform.  Their  assistance, 
choerfully  and  efficiently  given,  against  rival  septs  or  English 
rebels,  was  often  the  subject  of  com]>liment  and  reward  from  the 
English  government.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  understand,  with 
entire  distinctness,  by  any  analogies  which  ino<lern  society  can 
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suggest)  ttie  precise  state  in  which  the  settlers  and  the  natives  lived 
with  each  other,  when  four  or  five  generations  had  passed  away ; 
but  the  facts  that  remain  recorded  seem  to  shew  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  impolitic  device  of  encouraging  two  codes  of  law, 
they  would  have  soon  blended  into  one  people.  As  it  was,  tlie 
English  settlers  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  were 
almost  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  to  adopt  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  with  whom  they  intermarried.  The  goveni>- 
ment  of  the  country,  meanwhile,  was  administered  almost  exclu- 
sively by  individuals  born  in  England ;  and  the  vexations  dis-^ 
tinction  arose  between  English  of  race  and  English  of  birth: — a 
distinction  involving  elements  of  yet  deeper  hostility  than  ex* 
isted  between  either  and  the  Irish.  While  the  gDvemment  was 
.at  peace  with  the  native  princes,  it  would  appear  that  the  right 
of  private  war,  which  existed  among  all  the  peoples  of  Saxon 
descent,  and  which  was  not  got  rid  of  for  centuries  afterwards  in 
iGermany,  was  often  asserted  by  the  English  colonists  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  sought  to  be  abolished  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  English  race  of  that  period  seem  to 
have  possessed  all  the  vices  of  the  native  Irish,  and  to.  have 
superadded  their  own.  The  conflict  of  laws  but  rendered  theni 
lawless  and  rapacious.  Like  the  native  princes  of  the  Icish^ 
they  demanded  exactions  unknown  to  English  law,  which;  ti^ 
found  among  the  customs  of  the  country.  They  preferred  Irisn 
tenants  to  their  lands,  because,  for  the  Irish  there  was  no  law  to 
give  redress  of  any  kind.  The  Irish,  both  the  lords  and  the 
people,  entreated  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England.  This 
did  not  answer  the  purposes  either  of  the  old  settlers  or  die  Engb' 
lish  by  birth.  The  old  settlers  regarded  the  island  as  their  QHm; 
It  had  been  parcelled  out  among  them.  To  recognise  the  Iriab^ 
or  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  same  laws,  wonld  be^ 
in  many  instances,  to  create  claimants  for  their  lands-r-would 
be,  in  many  instances  too,  to  compel  the  settlers  to  allow  the  lajl: 
of  England  to  be  executed  in  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was 
their  interest  tliat  Irish  customs  should  still  prevail.  The  Eng- 
lish by  birth  looked  on  the  adoption  of  L'ish  customs  as  treason^ 
The  laws  soon  began  to  call  it  so.  The  penalties  of  treason  were 
forfeiture;  and  the  thought  of  a  new  conquest  of  tlie  countiy 
made  them  unwilling  to  relax  their  laws, — of  all  this  inextri*" 
cable  confusion  was  the  result. 

It  is  impossible  that  society  should  exist  without  some  law. 
We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Brehon  system,  had  it  the 
advantage  of  gradual  development,  might  not  have  become  suffi*- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  civilized  society.  Its  compensations^ 
Jay  money,  for  injuries  to  life  and  limb,  and  propertyr— its  mea- 
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soring  offences  against  the  happiness  of  domestic  Ufer  by  a  QiuaW. 
of  cows,  or  a  sum  of  money — are  not,  after  iil,  very  idiffiefiopt 
in  principle  from  our  fines  to  the  Queen,  and^udgmcoit  of  dir* 
mages ;  and  we  cannot  altogether  share  the  indignation  of  thoao 
who  still  resent  the  acts  of  me  eariy  Engliah  settlers  in  adiq)tiQg 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  The  laws  of  dtl^ 
country  would,  we  think,  have  in  the  end  effected  tiie  object  f^ 
civilizing  the  country.  With  both,  its  civilisation  was  syl  l^ 
impossible.  : .., 

The  original  partition  of  the  unexplored  and  unconqu^^edteiw 
ritory  of  Ireland  amongst  the  first  settlers  had  greater  evils  than 
at  first  appeared.  We  exclude  for  the  moment  all  those  wbioli 
arise  from  such  properties  being  too  large  in  extent  for  ^emMlH 
of  those  who  thus  divided  them  among  themselves,  could  they  hava 
established  their  possession  by  the  conquest  or  ejctirpation  qf  thef 
natives.  At  present  we  shall  only  observe,  that  it  neceMarilg^ 
created  for  every  portion  of  the  soil  two  claimants — the  native 
tribe  by  which  it  had  been  immemorially  possessed  and  the  Eag^ 
lish  representative  of  the  first  settler.  Each  acted^  each  oould  aol 
but  act,  on  the  supposition  of  the  justice  of  his  own  daiiiL-  M 
amicable  relations  at  any  time  seemed  for  a  while  to  sobaiat,  tbigv 
w^  but  a  truce  of  temporary  forgetfulness.  Had  they  bei9li 
neighbours  with  boundaries  dlividing  them  from  each  Qilbmf 
friendliness  would  have  at  last  grown  up  among  them,  if  it  wei!t^ 
but  from  mutual  fear  compelling  unwilling  respect.  Whereizihii 
EngUsh  settler  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Lish  tribe  anumfl 
whom  he  lived,  he  had  in  general  possessed  himself  of  some  ri^^ 
which  he  thought  likely  to  be  acknowledged  by  them  to  the  landf 
on  which  he  lived ;  and  thus  some  difficulties  were  ovesrcooui^ 
But  then  in  stepped  the  inextricable  confusion  of  the  double  law* 
The  descent  of  property  was  in  England  regulated  by  laws  esmw* 
tially  different  trom  the  Irish  tenures.  It  is  possible  th«t|  had 
there  not  been  the  claim  of  tribute  and  ownership  by  remote 
English  proprietors  claiming  under  the  first  settlers,  that  tilt 
actual  residents  on  the  soil  might  have  found  means  of  reccmdl* 
ing  these  differences,  but  these  claims  occasioned  the  perpetual 
intervention  of  English  law,  and  the  lesson  was  easily  learned -b^ 
the  borderer  on  civilization  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  aubteriiig^i 
which  either  system  suggested,  while  his  true  title  was  that  of 
the  strong  hand.  In  1315,  occurred  the  expedition  of  Edwacd 
Bruce.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Irish  addrossed  to  ihe  Pope  at 
the  time  they  invited  Bruc^  to  their  rescue,  assigns  aa  the  cause 
for  this  movement,  the  determination  of  the  En^ish  to  extupate 
the  natives,  root  and  branch.  ^^  They  have  forced  us  to  quit  our 
fair  and  ample  habitations  and  paternal  inheritances,  and  to  take 
refuge,  like  wild  beasts,  in  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  mo* 
rasses  of  the  country.    They  pursue  ns  even  into  these  frightful 
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%b<>te,  endeavouring  to  disposs^s  us  of  th6  wild'tiiVdTlffvtitai! 
tbfcki--iind  arrogating  to  themselves  the  propetiy  of  ^veiy'  p^Sce 
where  we  can  plant  the  figure  of  our  foot;  they la^sert  thit  iibfc 
a  single  part  6f  Ireland  is  ours,  but  by  right  ietttireljl'  tlidir  di;ihtf. 
Heu.ce  implacable  animosities."  Bruce's  bold  enterprise  'ws(& 
ii&aAy  crowned  with  success.  The  Irish — princes  and  peopleM- 
flocked  to  his  standard,  reconquered  much  of  the  couiltifjr,  ^iid 
though  Bruce  tras  defeated,  they  leaimed  their  own  strength,  knd 
such  of  the  colonists  as  had  before  sought  to  preserve  BnjglisJi 
Ctistoms  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  laWs  iand  nianh^' of 
t)ieir  Irish  neighbours.  They  assumed  Irish  nanies.  Thi^gave 
tip  the  use  of  the  English  language.  At  the  prfesent  nioihi^tlt,  tt 
is  not  possible  to  say  what  families  are  of  Irish'  deseeiit^^s  the 
adoption  oflrish  names  became  at  tliis  time  iiotuftttsutirvvith  the 
colonists,  and  at  afu  after-period,  English  sttriiames  i^'^  vfety 
generally  adopted  by  the  native  Irish.  -     '   '  ' 

An  incident,  illustrative  of  the  evils  which "we  haVe  described, 
and  otherwise  of  great  moment,  occurred^^  ^bbut  h^lf  a  cAii^a^ 
later.  William  Btrrke,  Earl  of  Ulster;  and  Jjord  '<if  Cbttn^tgljff, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  (wiglnal  settlers^  wais'isfeitt.'.  '  Kt- 
cording  to  English  law,  his  only  cliildi  ti  daughter,  W'as^^lf^^ 
heiress.  She,  with  her  hiother,  fled  tb  England,  aaid^'aftei^artfe 
mimied  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  ^ccdntTsriti  '6f  EdviraMil|. 
The  law  of  tanistry  would  feave  given  tM '  'i^eignoiy,  if  fityt  tl& 
property  of  this  vast  it^eritarice  to  the  bcsi  iniii  of  tne  blbii^.j|^f 
the  deceased,  to  be  determined  by '  ^he'  eleettdn  of  the?  tribe. 
The  sons  of  the  deceased  would  have  no  right  fco'thesuctleidbh 
while  his  brothei^s  lived.  A  law  ii?ore  calcu&ted  to  jset^Ure  P^^- 
tual  warfare  cannot  be  well  ima^ed^  but 'with  this 'rijghtb'r 
some  right  depending  oh  the'  same  tiriiicfpl^,  the  i!i'e!it  tiikte 
heins  of  the  deceased  earf  soi^^t  to  ciothb  si  cjaim  tp^thii  Jan'd^, 
the  possession  of  which  thie^  j^eiied  and  nert^er  Miti<j[tifeB©d. 
Lionel,  in  some  years  after,  camfe  over  t6  regiiti 'his  liandd  iriitf  tb 
exercise  the  functions  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  He  found  t^  BtiSk^, 
liis  wife's  usurping  kiusmeit,  at  war  with  hative' princes/ VHo, 
if  the  law  of  tanistry  wete  to  pfevati,  had  somewhat  jbetter  rijghts 
tfiah  the  acclimated  Ehelish.  He  hoped  to  irisike  th6  difeprft^s 
between  the  English  and  Irish  tanists  instrmiiental  to  the' iafeiS^- 
tion  of  his  own  rights^  but  found  to  hia  surprise  ajid  mdrtif|t»iifen 
both  united  against  him.  The  admission  of  a  ri^ht  ^risirtg  fiwi 
principles  of  the  law  of  England  was  fatal  to  tihepi^fensioiiii'of 

'either.'  .■•.'''  "  .'  ■     '"'   "■  "  •■■•■■*"•• :    " 

'  Hisindigiiationledtothejpassihgof  what  is  called  the  irtktute 

,  of  Kilkepuy,  (a.d.  1367.)  This  increased  all  the  wils  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  It  is  impossible  to  road  tho  sta- 
tute  and  not  feel  with  the  Irish  chieftains,  that  its  object  was  to 
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i;9flt,t^fxi;0;ui|.qf;the  coujitiy  altogj^tjier.    The.spiril;  of  theact 
4^^,/l^ted  agauist  the  English, adoption  of  Irish  manners,  and 
iij^.lujt  «ii|iriaing.that  it  should  have  obtained  the  praise  of  those 
jf^^tespi^n  wha  employed  their  time  in  seeking  to  produce  an  exr- 
4^oi:jr(esemblance  betweenihe  institutions  of  the  two  countries, 
ttli^  ^t  taruly  states  thai;  "  diversities  of  government  and  difer- 
5^13$  laws,  lA  the  same  laud  cause  differences  in  allegiance  ^d  dig- 
ipvitest  ampiig  thp  people,"  and  then  proceeds  to  Jegisl^^te  fojc  tl^B 
.£Wpo?p  of  removing  the  distinction  heretofore  made  between  the 
^nglisIjL  born  in  Ireland  and  the  En^ish  bom  in  England,  but 
^mptai^giwhes  both  fi-om  the  Irisli.     "  The  Irish  enemies  shall  not 
^iid:j^ii^U>  peace  till  they  be  finajly  destroyed."     The  Church, 
,jJjp.jpo?t, powerful,  instrument  of  civilization,  was  in  words  prp- 
.ji^t^4*  j;i;^)J,  its.francluses  by  this  act,  but  one  of  its  great  and  im- 
portant, benefits,  to  the   State — tliat  of  raising  npt  alone   tlie 
general  level  of  society,   but  of  electiM,  as  it  were,  into  its 
«5:if  .bpifyv.aTJfJ  thus  dedicating  t^  the  public  service  all  tl^t  is 
^Jp^^4  <i  highest  promise  an^        the  members  of  the  surround- 
l^.f^(uetj>  was  cruelly  abridged  in  this  desperate  effort  to  give 
^tl^e  app^aiice  of  a  second  England  to  the  colony.    It  was  or- 
j^iiiecCthat./f  no  Irishman  of  die  nations  of  the  Irish"  be  admit- 
?*W;^=Wy  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  nor  to  any  benefice. 
Ifpiiy.sucU  be  admitted,  the  iadmission  to  be  void,  and  the.  king 
l^^j  h^ye^  the  presentation.     No  bishop  to  admit  any  to  orders 
WWWttl^e  assent, and  testimony  of  his  lord  given  under  seal.* 
Xft^|St^ute  wasnot  inoperative ;  but  it  did  not,  and  it  could  not, 
^pp^a^e  fpir  good.     It  had  not  even  the  vicious  strength  of  a  bad 
Ji^^iQ  whicli  people  reconcile  themselves  as  to  an.  inevitable 
.c^I^fttity^    for  servile  chux'chmen  were  enabled,  from  time  to 
,  time,  to  pbt^i  licenses  from  the  king  which  exempted  them  from 
ijs  lOjperatipn*  .  We  have  cases  of  persons  with  L'lsh  names  prov- 
JAg-tnw  JEnglish  descent,  and  tnus  shewing  that  the  law  was 
jj^arriedipto  practical  effect.     The  consequences  to. religion  were 
wliatmight  be  expected.     In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
'yre.  find  a  complaint  made  that  *^no  person  of  the  Church,  hi^li 
ojf.iflw,  great  or  small,  preached  the  word  of  God,  but  the  mendi- 
cant .firiara."     Had  the  legislature  not  declared  war  against  the 
.lanmiage  and  dress  of  the  Irish,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ne- 
cCps^tv  of  intercourse  \yould  have  created  a  common  language. 
.  The  habits  of  imitation  would  have  assimilated  the  natives  of  the 
:  two  coimtries.    A  common  Church,  aiding,  among  its  higher  pur- 
poses, to  create  one  law  of  opinion,  would,  of  all  possible  elements  of 
,  civilization,  have  been  the  most  efficacious.    When  the  necessary 

•*  StittrtU  ofKUkenny,  edited  by  ITardiman.— The  Statute  was  iicvtr  printed  till 
184%  and  its  publication  is  one  of  many  and  great  obligation;}  which  history  oves 
,  Ip  t|iQ/In8li  Archat*oLc)^cul  Sgciety. 
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feflfects  of  this  strange  procedure,  limiting  its  useftilness,  were  felt, 
occasional  permissions  were  given  to  bishops  to  ordain  Irishmeli 
for  the  parts  of  the  country  where  English  was  not  spoken.  Such 
cl^ks  were  also  allowed  to  hold  ecclesiastical  livings  till  £ng<^ 
lishmen  could  be  found  to  occupy  them. 

The  religious  struggles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  opetied 
with  an  incident  which  rendered  any  reformation  of  the  Church 
almost  impossible.  In  all  parliaments  called  before  this  reign, 
clergymen  sate  as  members  of  the  Lower  House.  They  were 
still  summoned  in  the  usual  form ;  but  an  act,  having  a  retrospec* 
live  effect,  prevented  them  from  sitting  or  voting  as  thej  nad 
hitherto  done.  The  reason  assigned  in  England  for  clei^  not 
being  allowed  to  be  members  of  tne  House  of  Commons,  nhmeljf 
that  they  were  represented  in  Convocation,  did  not  apply  in  Ire- 
land, for  in  that  country  there  was  lio  Convocation.  If  ever  there 
was  a  moment  when  such  an  act  was  peculiariy  imprudent,  it  wad 
the  present.  The  most  powerful  influence  of  the  kingdom  was  thus 
alienated  from  the  State.  The  Church  became  a  nostik  power. 
The  Reformation,  which  could  scarcely  be  effected  in  any  counlry 
without  some  concurrence  with  the  body  of  clergy,  cotdd,  in  Ire-^ 
land,  only  have  been  effected  by  a  movement  within  the  Chtireh 
itself.  Hostility  to  the  State  was  thus  generated  under  drouih^ 
stances  that  secured  its  continuance. 

The  impossibility  of  executing  the  statute  law  led  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  legislation  intelligible  enough,  but  which  tended  to  perpe- 
tuate the  customs  which  the  English  law  called  barbarous.  Pro- 
clamations by  the  Lord  Deputy  m  council  were  assumed  to  have 
the  force  of  laws.  The  statute  law  was  said  to  be  a  perpetual 
ordinance — the  proclamation  a  temporary  constitution.  In  th^e 
constitutions,  the  Irish  customs  were  in  terms  reeognised  and 
adopted.  Thus,  petty  larceny  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  £8,  6s.  8d., 
"  of  which  forty  shillings  shall  be  paid  to  the  captain  or  lord  of  the 
county,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  tanist,  si  non  est  partieepa 
cnminis^  and  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  the  informer."* 

The  utter  devastation  of  whole  tracts  of  country  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  and  in  the 
north  by  that  of  Tyrone,  was  sought  to  be  remedied  by  planta- 
tions on  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  the  southern  plantation  it  was 
arranged  by  the  advisers  of  Elizabeth,  that  none  of  the  Irish 
shoula  reside  as  farmers,  freeholders,  or  copyholders,  on  the  lands 
given  to  the  undertakers,  as  they  were  called,  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  younger  sons  of  Englishmen  <k  high  birth.  The 
largest  grants  proposed  to  be  given  were  to  consist  of  12,000 


*  Proclamation,  12th  Jul^  154^. 
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at^resy  and  each  of  the  persons  obtaining  such;  grantwasikHilM: 
to  plant  eighty-six  families  of  English  birth  on  his  estate.  Un- 
Incfcily,  the  grants  were  given  to  persons  of  rank  too  hi^,  anS 
the  grants  themselves  too  large.  From  the  first  thare  were  frauds 
and  evasions  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  lands  were  giYei^- 
The  t^iants  of  each  grant  of  lands  were^  according  to  ElizabMb's 
plan,  to  be  di\dded  into  classes  of  fiurmers,  ireeholaers,  and  obigsj^ 
holders.  The  conditions  of  the  grant  were  fulfilled  in  the  letter^ 
but  violated  in  the  meaning,  by  admitting  the  same  person*  db 
tenants  on  different  estates,  and  often  on  the  sameeslate^in  eddi 
different  capacity.  It  is  a  mistako  to  suppose  that  in  thisplut 
there  was  the  design  of  extirpating  the  old  ahhabitants  of -iiie 
lands  forfeited  by  Desmond.  Of  574,628  acres  fbrfeltedj  880,6^ 
w^re  restored  or  abandoned  to  the  old  possessors.  Theifa^ 
lands  were  intermixed  with  those  of  the  new  grahtees;  ,TU 
condition,  of  not  allowing  the  natives  to  obtain  ^stailBS!  in^  the 
iiewly-granted  lands,  was  soon  disr^i^arded.  Tiiik)ugh 'Ulatei^ 
the  pliuitation  was  conducted  on  principles  that  requite  a  nav^ 
entire  separation  of  the  lands  of  the  natived  from  iSaxxm^  tiiSP 
new  planters.  The  plan  in  this  instance,  too>  wa6  ▼eryimpfelp* 
fectly  carried  out.  The  grants  of  land  wereintendeid  to  be  smaller/. 
not  m&i^  than  2000  acres  to  any  one.  It  is  a  cnrioiiB  fiKt,  JAmfrL 
where  the  original  plan  of  the  settlement  was  deviated  from,  as ifl" 
the  western  coast  of  Donegal,  the  native  maniiM  afid  rielidf 'bf 
the  original  laws  of  the  Irish  still  remain.  -    - 

The  confiscations  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  followed  air 
an  after  period  by  other  confiscations,  and  by  the  penal  laws  against  - 
the  Koman  Catholics.   These  laws,  which  existed  for  about  eig]ity'\ 
years  from  theirfirstenactment,  and  which  were  first  rekxedin  1771>  • 
aretruly  statedby  thelandcommissioners  to  have  ^^  materially  affect* 
ed  the  position  both  of  proprietor  and  occupier."  The  code  of  penal  * 
laws,  says  Burke,  was  *'a  system  of  wise  and  elaborate.o<mtrivance^  - ' 
as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degi^adar 
tion  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself^  . 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.*'     We 
are  at  the  moment  not  concerned  with  more  than  its  effed;oniiie'-  ^ 
occypation  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  cojosemiences  arising  ••' 
from  its  provisions  in  that  regard.    An  act  passed  in  1703  rea*  - 
dered  aEoman  Catholic  incapable  of  purchasing  lands,  or  holding ' 
a  lease  of  lands  for  more  than  thirty-one  years.     He  could. nel 
hold  a  farm  even  for  that  term  producing  a  profit  greater  than  • 
one-third  of  the  rent,  without  risking  the  loss  of  it,  as  it  wa«: 
given  by  that  act  to  the  first  Protestant  discoverer.     Agriculture 
was  indirectly  injured   by  other  provisions  of  that  monstrous 
code.     No  Roman  Catholic  was  allowed  to  possess  a  horse  of 
more  than  five  pounds'  value.    Industry  was  checked  among  the 


iUmmni  CatliioUGs^  b}^  the  fe^slmg'  that  tliey  could  iiafi>en}€7i)itB 
rewards.  The  proprietor  of  land  was  also  limited  ia  i  the  -geleo-! 
I^on  <rf.  his  tenants  to  Pix)testants,  as  "  thejr  could  domeir«i^cy 
any  permanent  t<^ure9  and  were  exclusively  entitled  to  the^ective 
ftanchisei".      ■■■:.  •,•-    --m-i-; 

i  In  1771,  Eoman.'.Gatholics  were  allowed  to  tafce  a  lease, 5fiHr 
sixty-one.  yearsji  of/ liot  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  acres 
ef  bog,  with. half  an  acre, of  arable  land  for  the  site  o£va 
houi^rr?t^he/house>.  however,  iK>t/to  be  situated  withinx^imile  <of* 
artiownk  vlii  1777  they . were  alio wod  ta take  le^osibr^^aiiyJ  tbran 
^ndec  lOQO  prears;'4a  1782,-  to -aoqotre  freehold-  propBorty.ibj' 
|eii$'$  axul.by  inberitanca;  .and  in.  17^3,  they  hiad  girv^i^nr'toL'tJaoai 
the^eledtive/franebise*  A  fireebold  of  forty  diiliingsii-year  was 
latthat  tiniie  the  quaUfic^dbn  of  an  electon  Xhequolifi^tion 
bas  been  since  raised  to  ten  pbtmd&        *  •   •  ;        i? 

<>.:The  lacts  ¥Hhj[ch  we  l^ve  stated  are  eisffident  io  aodcautrtifor 
v]^e  resQttirces  of  the  coantry  Kever  Jiaying  been  <Weloped^  >  >  vA^ 
riculture  at  no  time  has  suffidently  engaged  .the  attention,  of 
j^y  clads»c.  Tillage.' lias,  till  of  lateiyearsy  been  ^iscegaorfled. 
The.richer  lands  are  every  where  in  pasture-^noi?  is  it>  easy  iflit 
were  desirable  to  effect  a  change  in  thismpdeof'^oiploying  them, 
0*3  covenants  are  frequently  inserted  in  leases ;  to  ^prfevojittEthe 
tjoiiyersion  of  pasture  lands  to  the  purposes  of  tillage^^  and  the 
ifJourts  of  Equity  have  constantly  interposed  by  injqnodon.to 
prevent  breaking  up  old. pasture *l^nds  wh^re  there ai^e  nasuch 
.ictovenant^.  ;     .  ..•  .•;  .•■     .-.'.. .  ■     ....  '  ■ .  •  ...      . : : .  •.>/.•. i  : 

•  J  yThe  arrangements  both  of  the  proprietors,  of  liand^*.  and  thdr 
ytenftnts,  had  the  misehierous  tendency  to  have  laiids) Jield.  in 
..conimonj  and  of  all  iindsof  property,  the  nMmagement  of i  land 
;  j^  that  which  Jenst;  adnjdts,  m  partnership*.:  In  the.  settkfnent 
among  their  fenjihes  of :landed»pippeityy'whereveir  land  wafer M- 
mited  to  daughters  ia  defeult:of  sons  of  a  marriage,  itruras  given 


*:  'Tlic^'eTideBee  pjen  Vy  K?.  Hat? bins,  a  magi^tcato  of  the  <»uDty  of  Ck^kyanda 
pfopvi^toi;  pf  land  m  several  pfirt^^of  Ir^a>id,.give* an  jj«jUwc^.of^,tlifi  jevijat^j^h 
W6  meim<$ri. '   An  estate  in  this  iieigtit>otirlK)oa  of 'fiantry  belongd  iouii\y  to  lijm/io 

:  LdWrOlie^ba'Irim,  Mr;  119^  «  T^  hail  been  UAdividdd'iibfaVks 

the  landlords  are  concerned,  since  1641,  when  it  was  forfeited  by  the  O'SuUivaus, 
and  giYfui  to  Lord  Aiiglesea.  The  occupying  tenants  havo  divided  Uie  land  among 
themselves,  but  in  such  a  way  that  a  man*s  house  may  be  in  one  place,  with  a  cab- 
bjt|;e  gardud,  2Lud  one  fidd  half  a-mile  oJf»  aaeillier  a^^^axter  of  a-aal^  o£f» :  <<^No- 
tJuug  could/'  aayi^  Mi\  HukhiMR^  *^  bu  n)oi'ej)rejudicial  to  in}pi<0venieii4,.tluiAi^Jbu8 
ktjid  of  holding/*  The  people  arn,  Mr.  Hutchios  tells  us,  a  very  uiiduatripiia 
people^  but  tbe  estate  **  has  been  itt  liiich  *t,  stale,"  (from  thie  effect  of  ^ttlera^Dt?, 
&a}  ^'  that  no  one  of  tbe  Uiidlords  ef »u Id  introduce  a  better  ay stom*??  MiPvJ^at- 
chliis  ^^^Si  done  ^W  tliat  won  pa»!»LbU  hi  giving  enaottKagesoeiit  for  .diraiDage^:biHbi'* 
iiig,  ^c,  but  it  Ib  i^uito  pkin  that  iiotliiu^  effectual  can  be  ^<me  in  ^such  a  w^  mi- 
lil  tbe  estate  becotjics  eitjicr  by  jnijeUajiH  i^e  property  of  one  individual»l>r  JR!  ii' 

jiJ^4apgy^U^^^w|i^rf  utj4ieL\abi]U^  ,   ■  ^       ,.,      .,.,,;) 


ki;im4ividBd  sKares^  and  the  mamgeminit  of  i^sc^ 
source  of  inconvemence  tx>  every  one  eiitittoi(to«i]X>d]on^ 
settkments  are:  framed  as  if  for  th&  p«a^po86  a&^inoo]iv«&l4m(aii|( 
every  body,  and  the  ^naliest  properties 'in.  land-^Jevctt*  >8noh^  rpviN>' 
perties — say — as  do  not  produce  £300  a-year  rent — al^ib(Uttii|J^ 
jects  of  as  strict  Umitatian  as  if  the  questiim^wemiiaf  ihe^fleidenibit 
of  .the  states  of  the  Duke  of  Derxwsdiae.^  Nblhuijg'Xi^ 
gined  so  absurd  as  these  sett^nents^-and  ftoiii^'llieiti'prQi;^ri^^ 
an  Irish,  gentleman  can  scatodyr  <estnoate  himt^  *€aise|>tr  h^wA 
tsEal  baokruptoy^  if  even  that  has  the'  efiedt  ^6f»  reli4ving/IAD; 
Jchs^tneaa  estate  of  £1000^  a^year^  charged  irith'Ukli^  o^'^tMH^ 
joiirtures  for  widows  of  former  owners,  and>with^sti|ilsi^  jGSM 
«ir  more,  probably  of  £1000  eacb^  for  CK)m0'buKb^:ddte»^€l»b^l&t 
aonts^n^-oU  judgment  debts  still  paying  interostilit  £6^p€(Klt^iltk 
first  charges  on  the  lands — ^seoorities^iiiideiiiably  fl;QffleieKrt>^MMdb 
which  the  unfortunate  owner  has  no  mesiiia  xn'jajhiijk  atiSTiio 
m^ans  eitlier  of  compeUing>  the  <n*editor  te  asai^  hit^jtlji^n^llr^ 
ia  person  wishing  tQ  lend  the  money  for:lfes8;tr.  ?      u*  yitrlnoh 
>In. this  position  a  man  may  be  easifypIaoedi/fSthoilt'^yrM; 
of  his  own,  and  it  is  the  case  of  ninnbeirs  witiiout  nomberdD'iyt^ 
,land*    As  long  as  it  i&possaJDle^  such  amandin  A^Utfj^'dSitam 
change  of  circumstances,  or  for  the  sake  o£otbers^^ll«U&g'td  file 
ownemhip  of  land,  with  all  its  ^&arfal  respoofibiUtiea^ -:wlfi^ 
ownership,  did  heobeythemei^  instincts  <tf^iMmi8%'h<iiW(^^ 
at  cmce  abandon.     But  suppose.  it^alpandoQedJbyhim^-^«i:^rao^ 
it  neglected — the  fii*st  half  yearns  interest  on  the  jud^meiitpadbt 
that  remains  due  leads  to  an  equity  suit;;  a -iBoetViM:  bi-' the 
Tents^  at  considerable  expense^  is  appointed.    ^Ef  this  ^fiuuttttie 
be  delayed  a  year  or  two^  or  if  the  remits  -ate  ncrt;  paid^lsj^a 
paupc^r  tenantry^  the  lands  are,  after  a  long- hitervfllefvskAtiib 
and-  loss  to  all  the  family,  decreed  to  be  sokLirand  asfe^  krthe 
end,,  found  to  be  an  insi^Sci^it  fimd  for  alllbnt  the  -ttdiikr 
charges.     What  heart-burning  1  what  familv  estrangement|juid 
alienation !  what  fraud  in  some,  what  suffenng  of  others,  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  these  absurd  aff^ii^eracntS'-^whiifii'^et 
are  the  arrangemients  ofallthe^gentrjr In^tKe  s^^  counitieaj[)f 
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^  The  value  of  the  judgment  wmmfnm  HB'h^gfh^the  /ai9  ^^/refetinfj^l'^ 
sigimble,  and  an  incumbranee tiponall'tiM  estate  Wffldv die  debtor W  9i  AMnbe 
of  the  jnd^ent, or  whieh pas0el»  through  hivbandft  at  aiij^  time  afteirwar^ ,wl-tfie 
judgment  is  satkdied."— Dr.  LbhgSeld'^  i^iif Mc^i  B^vlMif  Cottlmlffeum^,  ikA.  i.  Hhui 
)»riorit}r  over  aU  6ccuritie»of  later  date.  The^jIMiii  ^TiDg^l^d^  tlbssetejA^ed, 
and  receiving  a  very  high  rate  of  interest^  oltenTeiVisee  f6  al^;h  sifdi  t^i^atj^.fd-tk 
pQTFon  willing' to  lend  for  lets,  pro'Vided  the  de1>t  stood  itt  the  ebhii^  6tik%f  ^^'P^^^S^* 
vlifcli  could  only  be  arrilnged  by  an  »»rfgfti(neifit  of  the  old  )tta^tttejif.'^'^er,€^^ 
of  Equity  have  not  yet  compelled 'MaV^iiKlfeftttB  in'*  flili^  €ktvmw^cii^  iiUcvJl^'ii^ 
Buredly  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  tbeir  doing  8o»  i  ► 
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the  lawyer  who  prepares  the  settlement :  be  communicates  his  feai's 
to  the  parties ;  ana  the  inconveniences  are  then  miarded  against^ 
not  by  the  only  rational  course — abandoning  the  absurd  part  of  the 
arrangement — but  by  the  introduction  of  some  device  to  escape  the 
particular  objection  pointed  out.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  proved  to 
demonstration  that  any  sudden  demand  of  a  sum  of  money 
djarged  on  the  estate  cannot  possiblv  be  met,  and  that  the  estate 
must  be  sold  to  pay  it,  the  friend  who  suggests  this  is  answered, 
not  by  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  estate,  but  by  the  ex^ 
pression  of  some  strong  determination  on  the  subject;  and  some 
contrivance  for  postponing  its  payment  is  all  that  is  gained  by 
the  suggestion.  ~ 

In  the  actual  ownership  of  land,  the  tendency  to  have  it  held 
in  common  by  several  proprietors  is  created  by  the  kind  of  set- 
tlement which  we  have  described.  The  rents,  too,  by  whomso- 
ever received^  have  always  to  be  divided  among  some  half  dozen 
at  least.  An  Irish  father's  arrangements,  when  he  has  any 
power  over  his  lands,  seem  made  on  the  supposition  that  his  sons- 
smd  daughters  are  to  live  for  ever  together;  and  so,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  divide  their  shares  into  separate  portions,  having 
HO  dependence  on  each  other,  the  very  opposite  principle  seems 
to  be  that  on  which  he  acts.  JSTo  definition  of  Property  <^  be 
imagined  that  does  not  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication, 
include  the  notion  of  free  agency;  and  yet,  in  this  island  of  ail 
anomalies,  the  possession  oi  what  is  called  property  leaves  no 
man  free  to  act.  We  feel  tlie  sacredness  of  family  arrange- 
ments, and  hesitate  exceedingly  to  suggest  the  disturbance  of 
any  rights  which  they  have  created.  Our  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  consideration  that  we  are  doing  violence  to  the  solemn 
acts  of  the  dead ;  but  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction,  tliat  the 
sole  means  of  preserving  the  general  intention  of  the  founders  of 
these  famiUes,  is  to  give  the  tenant  for  Ufe  under  such  settle- 
ment,— the  representative  of  the  estate  for  many  purposcs-^abso- 
lute  rights  of  ownership,  whei'e  the  property  does  not  exceed  a 
certain  annual  amount.*  Such  have  been  given  under  several 
acts  of  Parliament,  for  particular  purposes,  displacing  the  rights 
of  the  inheritor  however,  but  to  the  extent  that  seemed,  in  each 
particular  case,  expedient,  and  indeed  we  think  regai'ding  them 
rather  too  anxiously.  In  most  cases  a  father  can,  should  he  be  liv- 
ing when  his  eldest  son  comes  of  ago,  make  new  arrangements  of 
the  property.     These  an*angements  are  no  doubt,  as  in  all  fair- 


*  ^  The  greatest  corse  to  the  country  is  the  small  absentee  propcrUes,  where 
there  is  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  the  agent's  duty  consists  in  getting  all  he 
can,  often  without  haying  seen  the  property." — WiUiam  Mon$eli,  Etq,,  Land  Com- 
mission,  vol.  ii.  7S8. 
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fl^d  they  fihoiild  be,  such  tts'aits  advidaitligd^itd'ld-tH61^^^ 
ife'  may  be  felt  desii*able  that  the  ccMtideAt  of  th®  Coutt  rf'  OhWM 
e^fy^  on  consideration  of  special  citctunstdX^^^  :ift "i^iiil^  ^^^^^^^ 
should  be  required  as  a  necessfitty  pt^liinihiffy.  Wfe,  fcoi"^^ 
think  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  may  b6  left  to-th^  3isct^@iti6i\'^ 
the  parent  himself.  One  immediate  adtHnt&g!^  ^U  11)^^^' tttftl 
debts  now  paying  £6  per  cent,  (the  tistial  ritte  oti  bid  tihfil^g^ 
may  be  paid  with  money  borrowed  at  84  xst  l0«SJ  and  thi«^  iT^mtf 
go  far  to  prevent  the  bantrnptcy  of  the  ootlttfefy -j^tl^etaij^.liS^^ 
all  but  inevitable.  To  the  son,  whditt  w*  stt^gjtwte^  ^ 
mainder,  absolutely  no  injury  will  b^  doit^  vbt  *Wef  at^  *  Sfffc; 
posing  cases  in  which  there  are  debts  affectinij  tlfe'^tehi^d^^^ 
aiice;  and  if  the  estate  be  sold  at  iSuch  pHc^s  iU('biinjb4  ob^ 
tained  when  half  Ireland  is  in  thd  maritet,  aiid  With  ^  litkhntiai. 
lation  of  law  costs,  there  would  be  Mtfaing  i^miuliih^ 'fof  litidtt^; 
ejtpectant.  Legislation  su^h  ais  we  piSopoie  WoTild  be  ftt  \^ 
violent  thai!  it  tnay  at  first  seetn.  It  ivotlld  cl6lh6  with  th^'ji^^ 
of  free  agency  the  apparent  owhielf  of  thd  eistatfe.  ftnd^tef^^d'^ 
best  chance  of  preserving  it  in  the  iSaftie  fartily**  'Sft^^AAIitr 
AVould  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  sofn^  dfistiii^t  j/^st^f^  |^^^ 
carried  out  in  its  management.  If  the  )^6de)jbt  of  lefitji,  Mid>ti[^^ 
distribution  among  the  persons  entitled  to  flidf  tesgktiVd  ]^1^ 
tions,  be  the  only  object  contemplated,  Wiiba'tot^oiAr^ga^ 
the  well-being  of  the  persons  who  dhaH  b^  the  trvihi^  di"  the  5bdti^ 
pants  of  the  lands— if  Ireland  is  nevet  to  ptbdtTcd  a  daHBof  itfgii 
superior  either  to  the  peasant  proprietary  who  noW  hope  to  dtti 
place  the  existing  gentry^  or  the  labouters  whbm  suen  pelij^lf^ 
proprietors  would  enslave,  degrade,  and  statve,  We  cto  sJe^ivD  ok 
jection  to  the  whole  management  of  the  latidfed  ttopetty  p^bBbi|( 
into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  of  the  Courts  or "  Eijuity,  or  thS 
agents  of  absent  capitalists.     But  for  Ii^land  We'hdpe  bettfet.' 

In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country,  the  latids  ate  bts^pied  in 
a  sort  of  partnership  not  very  easily  explained,  ^dt  ifi  all  ciU^iF 
very  intelligible  to  the  partners  themselves^  It  is  tibt  inl|>b8sibte 
that  a  custom  described  bv  Tacitus  and  Osesisir,  tus  toiting'ttk^ 
usages  of  the  tribes  whom  tlie  EoniariS  fouild  iH  Gaiil  atid  i?eiV 
many,  and  which  indeed  seems  common  to  all  bebple  whfeti  tHIagiai 
is  beginning  to  succeed  to  pasturage  among;  nnntet  (St  shepherd 


*  The  income  actually  received  for  his  owii  f>iirik)faed  frdnd  lancla^  by^e  tiomifaai 
proprietor,  is  often  next  to  nothing,  ^  I  am  agent  to  an  estate  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  (Macroom,  county  of  Cork^^  the  rental  of  which  is  nearly  £5000  a-year,  out 
of  which,  after  the  payment  of  interest  and  charges,  the  landlord  at  present  does 
not  receive  £100  a-year  for  his  own  support^''— Evidence  of  «AwiiM  CkfmgUf^  }^^ 
Land  Commission,  vol.  iii.  p.  6 1.  This  is,  no  doiibt^  an  extreilM  om*.  Ah  Iiidi  |^nj» 
prietor  forced  ou  tlie  management  of  an  estate  far  ih»  benefit  ef  0tlM«%  oftoa  ie« 
ceives  less  than  an  agent's  usual  fees.  .  *    .        '■■    (J<::\. 


tribesj  may  have  Jing^'ed.  whh;  a  li^gleiJtc^  .|>W^ 
immemoriaL^^^  Among  the.Ger^lan5,'^sJ^ys:Tgpitu^,;f^^Nlif^it?{! 
vatod  knds  were  considered  npt  as  th^  property  cf  mdivi«3AiJ|lsyJ>^t 
of,  the  whole  tribc^  which  they  cultivated  aind;  8Wp4 .aa4 j^^Eg^;^ 
common*"  Caesar's  ac(jount  is  more  inixinte,-Tr^^  Jf^que-qni^ii^lp 
^^  mqdum  certam  ^ut  fines  babet  prpprios^scKl  jBAgi^tral^i^ 
pjTii^^pes.  in  aimo  singulos  genUbu3  cpgnatlouihusqu/&  hp^^in^nj^ 
gui  UB^  cpieo^ont  quantum  et  quo  )oco,vi3Ul^e^t^^g^  |Lt|rJJbuv^^ 
a^Ue^nno.  post,  alio  transi^re  cogunt,"  AjojK^g  the,  Aifgh^n 
t;;ibes  an  interchange  of  lands  iiji  this  way-is  eflB^Q4  j^Y^^y^^ 
yjfsijs.  Traces  pf  tJbisi  tenure  still  exist  in  Engla^^ii, .  .f^  Itj^^jU^ 
t€;i*esting  both,  in  ^n  antiquarian  ^nd,  jbistprical  .ppin|b  .qf  \j^i|^/' 
ssays  Mr/ Jones,  in  bis  evidence  befo^-ia  ikid  .Com^n,^\^ufiJ^^ 
"Cfrrnmittee^  [1844]  '',  to  find  that  scattered  relics, (rftW^  pfi^f?aj 
|i^uure  still  exi^t  in  this  country ;  th$t  they  have  out^^d  ib^ 
bbfinges  >vhich  the  gradual  ^tablisjiment  of  the  f6ud.^l,,5y^;t^ 
gifepted ;  that  they  have  resisted  those  more  enduirin^i^a^ks -Ijy 
Nijbjch  the  advancing  tide  of  civilisation  is  constantly  iOve|:^b§jpni|ig 
«(^cli  anomalies ;  a^d  that  they  have  survived  i^.pfi^senAtb^^i]^^ 
sely^  for  examination  by  a  committep^  of  the  X<!%i^atviprP;P[  ^^ 
p:iid41e  of  the  19th  century."  The  Jrish  pea^nt-b^.  ^^  n^gi?r 
tj;^te^  or  prince,  or  chieftain,  to  -detenninehis  ridge  of  1^^^  pr^ 
j^ll  him  the  field  tp  which  hp  is  to  shift  bis  tillage, ftpfl*.;  yegr^Jp 
ypiir ;  but  four  nieu  of  the  village,  wban  paxtof  ,a,anou?^tai?3^^ftr;^fe 
;>^lucb  bad  bepn  before  a  commonsige,  is  i^en  into  ^ultiysitionf  ^ 
tenpine  the  quantity  of  tillage  ground  iQ  which  ^a/cb-.  W^^^i^iW- 
^itle4,and  thp  proportion  of  renthe  is  to  pay..  Ja  Ijari^jpie^^  %WS^ 
^yes  evidpnce  to  the  Land  Commission  of  a, change, vq|f,ocpi^ 
paucy  every  second  year,V in  some  lands  which  te  (Ssci^be^j^ 
If  They  grow  their  crops  in  very  wide  .ridges^  wbichja]^f»£^ri|ipd 
a^ntp  inclined  planes;  one  side  of  the  ridge  beiog  ty^rp  pr.^hfffNe 
feet  higher  than  the  otlier.  Tlie  seed  is-  s^ead  upon  dje^ri^g!^, 
4Wid  it  is  covered  from  a  furrow  always  dug  frpm  the  big^  jfiie, 
so  that,  every  yeat  the  mould  of  the  fiel4  is  moved  by  the  bpegd)^ 
pf  a  fmTow,  or  about  eighteen  inphes  from  one  side  4)f  tb^  ^fiW 
tp  the  other."  I^he  circumstances  in  which  the  pootT  ppppjp  jil»d 
jbhemselves  placed,  suggest  this  apparently  sjmp)e  mode.pf  cuTa^o^- 
mpnt,  but  which  ^oon  becomes  so.  intriciite  ^nd  cp|xip}ipated,^;tp 
jd^  all  adjustments  A  number  of  persons  holding  some  .S9>ajl 
plots  of  tillage  land,  and  all  entitled  to  commonagej  on  a.pek[b- 
bouring  mountain  or.  bog,  are,  by  the  increase  of  pppuij^tipii,  led 
to  take,  from  time  to  time,  patch  ^ter  patch  of  the  waste  land 
into  cultivation.  "VV^hpn  it  lias  been  reclaimed,  eapb  demands 
his  share  in  the  reclamed  l?knd,  ^nd.X<ord  Gf:prge  Hill  tells  us 
that  in  one  part  of  Donegal  this  led  in  mwnj  cases  to  the  hold- 
Jngs  being  i^educed  to  such  jiatcUcs,  as  to  be  Jncapabto  pf^pro- 
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Sffiilfcg^'fi^^dftfficient  foi*  a  family^s  suppolrf,  and  scattered  Hete 
aM&^lS^e  in  eighteen  or  twtinty  different'places.    "  One  mah*^  at 
(5^c»(l6i^,'in  the  coimtjr  of  Donegal,  "  a  taUorby  trade,  had  his 
Ife^lW  ilHty-tWO  diffi^rent  places,  ^nd  giave  it  up  in  despair,  declar^ 
ifi^thltt'it  would  take  a  keen  man  to  fand  it.   One  field  of  half  in 
a6rfe''^  batfi  was  held  by  twenty^two  persons."    The  people  whoM 
licftd-Gfeorge  describes  had  no  leases,  bnt  this  made  little  diflei*-^ 
ttitefel  WH^fe  they  wished  to  deal  with  what  they  called  their  rights 
fbr^tfieir  own  pnrposes,  as  they  were  perpetnally  trafficking  in 
t%'^ '  ridges  and  patches  of  land — selling  portions  of  it  as  they 
wiAntecf  money,  ^ithfer  for  ever  or  for  a  term  of  years.     There 
)y&iig  iio  ^^ease,  gave  them  the  advantage  of  this  property  not 
Ijiijiili^-eidsify  made  available  to  their  creditors  without  their  owii 
iKm^i^i  i^nd  this,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  re- 
ri^«a'dS;fotig  as  they  could  all  changes  in  the  tenure.     Many  df 
ifieiir  beetipied  all  their  time  in  concocting  plans  to  over-reach 
th^r^  Jt€»^ifebirrs>  **  disliking,"  says  Lord  George,  "  plain  dealing 
Aria*tti^tt^S'<tflfeet."     The  land  i^  let  not  by  the  acre  or  by  ahf 
fii^mfea^urement,  but  by  the  number  of  cows  it  will  feed,  and 
the  ^b^lsJone  are  stich  and  So  many,  that  *^  a  co\v's  foot,"  or  the 
fcHrth  pattofacow's  grass,  often  represents  the  portion  possessed 
^^a'fenaily;      Think  of  all  the  opporttmities  and  temptations 
OTch  a  system  .must  give  to  perverse  ingenuity,  occupied  not  iii 
dS^t^nglirig,  but  still  furtheip  peralexing  this  web  of  difficulties ; 
ai^'lx) 'tniSj  that  the  inevitable  altercations  which  this  state  6f 
thln^^  induces,  are  the    peq^etual   subject  of  disputations  at 
<idttrtl5  of  "pfetty  sessions,  conducted  in  the  Irish  language,  which 
the' judg^who  are  to  decide  the  ihatter  oft^n  do  not  understand. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  does  not  properly  extend  to  cases 
'WhWe  thi^  title  to  land  comes  in  question^  but  the  skill  with  which 
^Me' litigants  contrive  to  compel  decisions  on  such  rights,  would 
db  (irecBt  tb  the  lawyers  of  old  times,  when  to  extend  the  juris- 
dietidii  of  the  court  was  the  test  of  a  good  judge.    A  scuffle  and 
tiEfiatilt  is^  sworn  to,  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  ac- 
'ctised'fcaimot  be  determined  without  incidentally  compelling  a  de- 
ddion  on  the  point  in  reality  controverted.     The  decision,  how- 
crviei^j"  seldom  continues  law  till  the  next  sessions  day,  for  the 
tiiagSltrAie's  law  is  but  law  as  far  as  it  is  confirmed  by  tlie  popular 
Voice.    By  the  magistrates,  effbi'ts  are  made  to  ascertain  what 
the  li^w  of  England  would  be  in  such  circumstahces.     Among 
tlie  if>eople  themselves  there  is  an  unwritten  lea  locty — 
'• "  "  Chaos  umpire  sits, 

And  Ijy  decision  more  embroils  the  fi*ay 
;  By  which  he  itngns ;  next  him j  high  arbiter, 

'      '       GLanc6  governs  all.'* 
•W^  doubt  whether  the  interference  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
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Court  does  not' almost  do  mischief, — ^fights,  confoston  aod^itf^ 
saults,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  nmdale  er  ruimff 
system  as  this  shifting  occupancy  of  land  in  inexplicable  part* 
pership  is  called ;  but  still  fights  and  assaults  will  have  m 
end  some  time  or  other.  Men  abaike  hands,  after  they  have 
nscertained  what  can  be  done  and  suffered  by  and  from  clenched 
^sts,  but  when  the  swelt-mob  attorney  from  the  neighbouring 
town  comes  in  and  throws  new  elements  of  strife  into  the  over* 
brimming  caldron,  conftision  becomes  worse  confounded, — a 
new  claimant  is  introduced  to  scramble  for  the  small  profits  of 
the  soil,  and  the  village  litigant  is  taught  that  there  may  he 
worse  evils  than  the  exaction  of  rent  or  tithe,  or  what  is  felt  to  be 
^  greater  grievance  than  either  to  the  very  poor — the  county  cess. 
In  spite  of  all  that  the  magistrates  can  do,  vexatious  litigation^ 
when  it  has  once  commenced,  becomes  absolutely  interminable* 
Time,  temper,  and  money,  are  lost.  Thd  natural  acuteness  of  a  very 
intelligent  people  is  occupied  in  perpetual  strife.  Subtleties,  that 
would  delight  and  perplex  a  schoolman,  divert  the  peasant  firom  the 
management  of  his  fai*m. .  The  occupations  there,  may,  he  thinks, 
be  postponed  to  a  convenient  season  ;  but  let  Sessions  day  oome 
' — and,  unfortunately  for  the  people,  it  comes  every  fortnight^  or 
pftener— and  business  must  be  minded.  A  hamlet  crowds  to 
hear  the  disputes — ^the  magistrate  speaks  only  Englisdi-^the  dis* 
putants  Irish — ^the  man  ol  law  a  language  that  csmnot  be  de«- 
scribed  as  either — ^the  interpreter,  probably  the  neighboiiring 
schoolmaster,  who  has  left  some  sixty  or  seventy  children  idle 
while  he  assists  at  the  Sessions,  s^eks  fp  make  clear  to  each  th« 
meaning  of  the  other — the  frenzy  tleepena-^here  is  not  an  audi- 
tor who  does  not  become  inflamed  ^Hith  the  passions  of  l^e  dis- 
putants; ^^  If  two  dogs- were  fighting  in  the  street,  a  man  could 
not  see  them  without  taking  a  part,^'  was  the  answer  whidi  we 
have  heard  from  a  Kerry. peasant,  when,  in  a  trial  for  assault, 
he  was  accused  of  favouring  one  of  the  parties.  An  eager  hunger 
and  thirst  for  abstract  justice  would  seem  to  be  the  ruling  passion 
of  all,  if  it  were  not  that  all  seem  anxious,  by  any  artifice,  to 
sustain  their  own  preconceived  view  of  the  case.  That  this  is 
possible  for  honest  men,  no  one  who  has  had  experience  of  life, 
even  in  educated  society,  can  for  a  moment  dount ;  and  amcMiff 
a  barbarous  people,  the  distinction  between  truth  and  iklsehoon, 
when  considered  as  a  me^ns,  or  indeed  even  in  a  higher  view, 
is  scarcely  understood.  Fingunt  simul  ereduntque  is  thephiloso* 
phical  lanffuage  of  Tacitus.-  What  we  call  perjury  is  not  always 
understood  as  such  by  them,  and  that  the  feelings  of  general  so- 
ciety on  the  subject,  even  in  England,  have  advanced  in  a  degree 
which  cx)uld  not  be  at  once  admitted,  is  to  us  mmiifested  not  sSone 
from  the  altered  character  of  diplomacy,  but  from  the  biograf^cal 
accounts  of  men  of  high  distinction^  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  by 
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tlieir  nearest  relatives.  Roger  Noith  ielb  aa^  tbit  bb  |>]39|})e| 
Dndley^  a  Turkey  merchant  when.ftt  Oao8taiitino{^  wheppt.^iMt 
law  of  the  country  required  every  feet  to  Ve  /pro^f4.by,lfit 
Turkish  witnesses,  thought  bin\8elf  justified,  by  mipcipli^fi  $f 
natural  equity,  in  bribing  Turks  to  swear,  to  fects  arwbiob  t^y^ 
knew  nothing.  ^^  The  Turl^  swears  out  of  ik^  Mtik  biihiV^  k^ 
the  merchant's  veracity,  and  the  merchant  is  vary  4fifi|  qi.^,;  4^ 
without  two  Turks  to  testify,  he  <?annot  be  ftCGuiiiQd  o£.&ia^  sfj^ 
ness.  This  is  not,  as  in  England,  accounted  a  viUano^sjiAliiaRi^ 
tion,  but  a  case  under  an  oppressip]),  and.  a  hffifd  m^i^a.gf 
coming  into  a  just  right.  2ne  ChrtBtian  acOhf  (quotb  Brapl^ 
shrewdly)  is  not  in  the  caee,  so  there  is  no  profpmaHonJ'*  'Ss^ 
is  the  reasoning  of  lioger  North  on  bis  brother's  psaotiai^  .^iOi)' 
after  more  of  the  same  kind  of  argument  tha^i  we  bavQ,  iJOkopi 
to  quote,  he  adds: — ^<  To  apprehend  thesQ  divemii«%.w^  vmtr 
have  a  strong  power  of  thought  to  abstract  4be  pi^^Midlceft^^i^ltr 
early  education,  and  plant  purselv^  iu  a  way  4»  Wgf4i9t^f^^Mt 
heathen,  remote  countries."  Dudley  pr^ft^^redy  OS:  tb^  wl^4% 
false  witnesses  to  true.  The  felse  witneaij  knowing  wbwt  ^.^m 
to  prove,  was  less  likely  to  be  baffled  by  quas^lMl  |c^.w^ 
judge  "  Therefore,  if  there  be  true  witnfls^i€Jrfiqmrt»nrefcji»t|iy 
be  such  as  shall  make  the^lse  ones  more  ^^wibla."^  SqjvisAI 
lioger  North,  the  brother  dF  a  distiBgiMah^  >^ility  f^tl^ 
jnbre  than  a  century  ago.  Is  it  surprising  if  anlyid^  pfMMfr 
act  on  the  same  principles  now  ?  Ar^  tMre  no  cjyc^ffgastnijftafc 
in  tlie  past  history  of  the  country  that  mayl^  the  ficsfcllliliOf^mf 
pant  of  land  to  regard  what  his  landlord  ca^s  ireQ.t.in- tb^  Jigb^ 
of  tribute  ?  If  he  thinks  his  landlord's  |C^h|  t»is  jiKK^ns^i^tljIE  W 
force,  will  not  his  sole  means  of  resistanoo  to  soob  &]?06  Q(9emi» 
have  in  his  imagination  the  taiat  of  ^rwdi t  It. if  in  "^^ia  tufr 
argue  against  tliis  view,  by  shewing,  in  any  individqri.q|ifl%  jtb^ 
the  landlord's  right  of  property  Q»Xk  be  ^traeed  beyi»9d  ^pw^. 
cular  tenant's  possession;  for,  in  very  trittb|,as  pp{N|(if4  tO  ibf 
legal  facts  of  lease  and  .tenure,  and  any  ioferenctf  dddw9)lf 
from  them,  the  fuct  of  possession  ia  i^bnosteveinF.easo  dejpepdft 
on  some  dealings  with  former  tenants.  Of  this  tne  tjimA  Gowt* 
missioners  received  evidence  irom  almost  eveiy  oosnty  in  Irdiaodv 
The  payment  necessary  to  be  n^ade  to  im.Qti^millg/teinilot  £|B>bia 
interest  is  often  much  more  than  die  -'vakiie  'of  tise  fee  <tf  jlJiAliiidi 
and  the  landlord,  who  denies  its  legality,  is  not  itblelo  .dp  aim 
than  regulate  it,  so  as  to  have  spme^conttol  o^er  iliein<Mmiflfj| 
tenant.     This  is  said  by  the  CommissicmerB  io'be  pecoliar  to  th^ 


♦  North's  Lives  of  Lord  Gufldford,  Ac,  vol.  tii  p.  S80.   See  i(lto  Dublin  Unlrer* 
Bity  Magazine,  vol.  X.,  p.  567i  .....    -.^ 
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north  of  Ireland,  and  is  referred  "to  the  extensive  aettlemcht  of 
Scotch  and  English  in  the  counties  of  Ulster,  flivingto  dmt  pro»> 
.yince  a  different  character  from  other  parts  of  the  isTancL''  'This 
view  of  the  Commissioners  is  contradicted  by  everyliiittg  we 
know  of  the  country,  and  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  nniiibei;^ 
of  the  witnesses  examined  by  them.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
bur  view  of  the  subject  is  supported  by  Mr,  Bicheno  in  his  vala^ 
able  paper  annexed  to  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Poor  InqHiriy- 
Conmiission.  We  give  his  words : — "  This  tenant  claim  if  xfroi'e 
firmly  established  in  the  south  than  anywhere  else,  and  here  it  is 
defended  by  open  violence,  and  frequently  by  doing  sonae  misi- 
chief  to  and  even  killing  the  person  who  takes  land  without 
having  paid  the  price  to  the  outgoing  tenant."  In  the  south, 
then,  it  exists  at  least  equally  as  in  the  north,  and  there  it  eahnot 
rest  on  anything  as  its  oasis  but  the  mere  fact  of  possiession  5  for 
improvements,  made  by  any  one  there  are  none,  in  most  of 
the  cases  where  the  question  can  arise.*  Without  Teference 
to  improvements,  possession  itself  seems  to  give  some  right ;  and, 
as  the  philosopher,  speculating  on  the  arrangements  of  fjocietyi 
clothes  nis  theory  in  the  language  of  unconscious  fiction^  ana 
pictures  to  himself  the  possible  incident  of  a  social  contra(!t,  «4 
the.  Irish  peasant  who  ascribes  to  his  forefathers  every  virtue  of 
which  he  can  form  a  conception,  represents  them  as  securing  a 
provision  in  perpetuity  for  the  tribesmen, — the  right  to  rembve 
whom  is  admitted — but  the  right  to  denude  whom  of  that  provi- 
wpn  is  denied.  "  Their  chieftains,"  they  say,  "  could  not  turn 
th&m  out  to  starve.  They  might  remove  them  from  one  pls^ce 
to.  another,  but;  could  not  turn  them  out  to  8tarve."t  Natural 
jwtice— thus  do  they  reason — ^gives  the  living  aright  to  continuo 
to  live,'  and  the  feeling  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  a  tradition 
of  old  times. 

.  In  the  part  of  Donegal  which  Lord  George  Hill  describee  in  a 
^mall  Volume  of  great  interest,  and  also  in  evidence  fumii^ed  to 
the  Cominissioners,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  represents  that 
of  the  whole  western  coast  of  Ireland,  which  is  our  reason  for 


««  Is  there  tny  anxiety  for  leases  at  the  present  rents  t"  <«  Most  tenants  would 
be  better  pleased  to  have  leases. on  the  better  managed  estates,  certainly ;  but  aii 
to  tlie  nusk-rented  tenantry,  the  great  majority  of  them  in  this  district  aro  of  such 
ft'dasfl  fimt  thojr  are  very  careless  whether  tliey  have  leases  or  no.".  ««  Does  the 
n^eof  the^goodfwill  of  farms  prevail  m  the  distinct,  and  is  it  recognised  by  the 
landlords  !*^.  «*  The  landlords  do  hot  recognide  it ;.  but  even  tenants-at-wiU  will  .get 
an  enoRnoitBiumtbr  their  'good  will,*  often  very  nearly  the  fee-simple  of  the  land." 
«  left  veeDi^lM^as  a  tenant-right  ?**  «  The  tenants  regard  it  as  a  ri^t,  but  1  d^ 
neikiiow  tbat  tfib  iandhurds  have  ever  recognised  it  us  such.  When  the  tenant 
goet  out  theie  is  often  a  lai)gc  arrear  of  rent.  If  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,  ibe^ 
todiord  eomrtienkn^es  the  change."— 77.  Tr.  ilfa»^y,  Asq^t^nl  Comuiif*io«^ 

^P^5^y*  Evidence  (Laud  Commission,) 


lAweUingsbmuck  on  what  will  in  Ehgitthdprobi^Uyl^eiie^fitdi^ 
€m^tf  pecuUar  state  of  &6Gietf .  -  The  difita^ce  frQm  towfis'  in^  i^ 
difelrict,  and  the  total  watit  of  «)adfe  k  few  years  since  tehdfere^-it 
afanostiiinposfsible  far  civilisation  to  reach  these  people.  Th^ 
imtonoroad  by  which  to  convej  their  oats  to  liiark^t,  illicit  <fi^ 
tfllatioB^  beoame  general.  A  keg  of  whiskey  might  be  easiljr  carri^ 
4faix>n^  bills  and  bogs,  where  a  loaded  cart  could  not  f ravet. 
TEbt^.y&y:  excitement  of  the  lawless  life  whieh  this  impliiis  had 
l^jdiapsita  charm  for  men  btit  little  removed  from  the- &li?r«ig|^ 
slater  I '  i  The.  Tevenne  offioei^  o6easl6hally  seized  their  stills^aiid 
^jieirwhifikev,  but  still  the  trade  was  a  profitable  oiie.-  The 
iiraciB  near  tne  shore  were  lAore  thickl;^  inhabited  Ihfen  the:  5iv* 
ittriar  of  ithe  ^countryj  fiV)m  the  greater  convenience  'they  afforded 
|bcdiq)o«ingofwhiskey---ofoblainingtobacco--6fgettingfishwheii 
t>flier  fMTOvisions  are  scarce — atid  most  of  all  for  tne  advantage  cf 
the  iSeflrwrack  for  manure.  The  sea^^eed  is  thrown  in  on  thofil^ 
«horesiafter  astorm  in  viAst  quantities/  Without  a  few  good 
^karms/ithe  people  say,  the  country  would  be  lost.  The  tt»ct  of 
conhtiy  of  .which  we  speak  runs  many  miles  along  the  sea^oni 
injlhef  north-west  of  the  county  t)f  Donegal.  In  the  year  1838, 
I^ojod  George  Hill  purclmsed  several  small  properties  Iherc^whiel^ 
in  the' whole,  amount^  to  23,000  acres.  T^e  c<)ttst  is  istuddeil 
with'islands,  some  of  considerable  ettetit.  Of  thede,  foiirwerc^ 
imJaaded  in  his  purchases.  At  the  time  Lord  Geoigeteur6hasei^^ 
cBfitawssin  the  district  was  universal.  'A 'few  lawless  Willed  did 
as i&ey  pleased.  No  respectable  person  ic^uld  be  got  to  act  tvi 
agent.  -A  nominal  Ownership  continued  to  be  exercised  over  the 
laad^:i>tit  arrears  of  rent  often  and  even  twenty  years  in  many 
instances  liad  accrued.  Parts  of  the  Estates  which  Lord  George 
purnbased  were  actually  unknown— were  not  raentioh^d  in  the 
rent-roll  of  the  land  given  to  him  when  he  purchased— and  tlieir 
diaxcwery  was  the  reward  of^after  diligence,  Eent  does^Hot  app^nr 
taharo;bQeii  refused,  but  the  amount  of  each  inan'^srent  was  nxed-' 
Tfiiy  much  by  the  tenants  themselves,  as  indeed  it  must  have  beeii' 
in  the  circumstances  we  have  stated.  Lo5pd  George  tells  of  the  de^' 
vices  by  which  its  payment  was  sought  to  be  evaded  by  the  ten- 
ants, and  to  be  "beguiled"  from  him  by  the  landlord's  bailiff.  The 
truth  rf'tbe -following  incident  is  votiched  by  his  LordsMp.  The 
bailiff  mtade  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  distrain  the;  cattle  of. 
a  fkip^  tvho  each  time  had  notice  of  his  approach,  and  contrivied 
to  ^iie.them  out  of  the  way.  At  last  the  baijiff  became  irri- 
tated, and  seizing  the  offender,  swore  he  would  talce  himself  to 
pp^nd^-rtliat  a  recent  act  of  J^arliament  gave  him  the  power^-i- 
that  his  brother  had  a  nice  new  gun — that  he  would  place  him 
as  keeper— and  if  he  showed  Jjis.  nose  ov^r  the  pound-wall,  he- 
would  shoot  him  dead.  The  delinquent  begged  for  mercy,  and 
the  rent  aiTear  was  paid  as  proraisecl.' 
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'  Lord  Geoi*ge  gives  an  aiscount  of  the  rundale  system  in  tliis 
districfc  similar  to  what  We  have  described  on  the  coasts  of  Mayo, 
Vith  the  additional  fact  that  each  tenant  considered  himself 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  every  various  quality  of  land  in  the  towb- 
idhd.  "  The  man  who  had  some  good  land  at  one  extremity  was 
Sure  to  have  some  bad  at  another,  and  a  bit  of  middling  in  the 
centre,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd  corners,  each  bound- 
ing his  neighbour  8  property,  and  without  any  fence  or  ditch 
between  them."  On  a  fixed  day  in  the  year,  afl  the  cattle  were 
brought  from  the  mountains  and  allowed  to  run  indiscriminately 
•Jover  the  arable  land.  Any  that  had  not  their  potatoes  dug  or 
other  crops  off  the  land  were  much  injured:  no  man  ventured 
to  grow  turnips,  for  nothing  short  of  a  seven  foot  wall  would  keep 
out  the  mountain  sheep."  The  "  good  will"  or  tenant's  right  of 
a  farm  among  these  people  was  generally  very  high,  often  amount- 
'ing  to  forty  or  fifty  years'  purchase. 

Lord  George  tells  us  of  the  rundale  or  partnership  system  ex- 
tending from  land  to  personal  chattels.  A  horse  belonging  to 
more  persons  than  one  is  often  partially  shod.  We  are  told  of 
one  poor  animal  of  the  kind  belonging  to  three  proprietors  who 
could  not  agree  as  to  who  was  to  shoe  the  fourth  foot.  Sheep 
ate  partially  shorn  as  one  or  another  of  the  owners  requires  stock- 
ings—a /or«  quarter  will  be  seen  bare  to  the  skin,  while  the  hind 
is  clad  and  comfortable. 

The  peasants,  though  they  are  without  anything  that  can  be 
called  house  or  home,  have,  each  of  them,  several  dwellings — 
one  in  the  mountains,  one  on  the  shore,  and  another  upon  an 
island.  They  flit  from  rock  to  rock  as  the  herbage  of  one  after 
another  is  consumed  by  their  half-starved  cattle.  This  wander- 
ing would  alone  be  sufficient  to  preclude  their  thinking  of  comfoit 
in  anyone  of  their  habitations.  The  houses,  on  Lord  George 
■  Hill's  obtaining  possession  of  the  property,  were  huddled  together 
in  clusters,  where  infectious  disease  had  every  facility  for  extend- 
ing itself^  and  where  the  feminine  disposition  to  scold  and  wrangle 
rejoiced  in  the  daily  opportunity  of  strife. 

We  are  unable  to  do  more  than  state  the  principle  on  which 
Lord  George's  improvements  on  this  estate  commenced.  He 
first  built  a  store  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  interested  ship- 
owners in  Liverpool  to  send  vessels  there.  This  at  once  gave  tne 
people  a  market  for  their  corn,  and  illicit  distillation — which  had 
previously  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  all  the 
grain  of  the  county  was  made  into  whiskey,  but  large  quantities 
were  brought  fix)m  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo  for  this  pur- 
pose— almost  entirely  ceased.  He  next  established  ashop  in  wnich 
every  article  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  neighboiurhood  was  sold 
.  4it  the  prices  of  the  principal  town  in  the  neighbourhood.    His 
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tifiilSing  operations  required  tradesmen  of  maiiy  kirids,  and  he 
introduced  a  systiem  of  weekly  ready-money  payments.  The  fiWt 
year  (1839)  that  graui  was  purchased,  £479,  9§.  6|d.  Was  p^d 
for  oats  at  tne  store,  and  for  the  year  1844,  'the  amount  brought 
!ri  was  upwards  of  £1100, 

The  next  task  was  to  break  up  the  old  rundale  syistem,  atrtl 
give  each  tenant  possession  of  a  separate  farm.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  adjustment.  The  form  of  an  cjtectntent  Was 
tised  to  give  the  landlord  legal  possession  of  the  entire  trfttit  i)f 
land.  The  tenants  were  at  "first  disposed  to  resist,  but  when  they 
found  nothing  but  fair  play  was  intended,  the  division  and  re-aci- 
justtnent  of  the  holdings  on  one  townland  were  peaceably  'ar- 
rangisd.  The  materials  of  the  houses  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
iiew  farms.  A  fiddler  was  hired,  who  took  his  station  near  the 
j^lte  of  the  intended  house,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  joyoudy 
assisted  in  carrying  the  stones  and  timber.  When  the  actual 
process  of  separating  the  holdings  by  ditches  from  each  othex*  was 
commenced,  the  people  who  had  before  thought  Lord  George 
only  chimerical,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  tiredof  these  changes, 
offered  violence,  which  was,  however,  soon  overcome.  They  soon 
felt  the  advantages  of  the  change  themselves,  and  the  people  of 
other  townlands  on  the  estate  solicited  his  affent  to  arrange  attd 
divide  their  lands.  Premiums  for  agriciilturS  improvements  wei^ 
DOW  offered  And  distributed  among  the  tenantry.  Each  year  in- 
crfeslsei  the  number  of  candidates  for  these  prizes.  In  1840,  there 
were  36  competitors  J  in  1844, 1239. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  volume  with  more  pleasure  than  the 
**  J'acts  firom  Gweedore."*  We  regret  that  the  details  in  it  kre 
not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  produce  of  the  land 
is  stifficient  to  i^pay  the  capital  expended.  One  thing  seems 
certain,  that  to  render  the  present  improvements  permanent,  k 
fittest  portion  of  the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  sensible  and  benevO- 
f^tit  ifian  mtist  continue  to  be  ien^iged. 

In  the  course  of  Lord  George  Hill's  efforts  to  humanize  these 
poor  people,  we  find  him  stating  the  necessity  of  serving  whole 
aistrictjs  with  ejectment  processes.  He  also  tells  us  of  having  re- 
Stored  iaiids  to  poor  people,  where  bullies,  assisted  by  a  strong 
faction,  had  usurped  it,  and  withheld  the  possession  for  many 
yeart;  The  possioility  of  being  of  any  use  to  the  district  de- 
pended on  the  apparently  harsh  measure  of  the  sweeping  eject- 
ment with  which  the  proceedings  commenced.f 


*  Facts  from  Gweedore,  by  Lord  George  Hill.     1845. 

•f-  We  are  delighted  to  find  that,  in  her  present  cahixnitiefl,  this  little  settlenient 
of  Lord  George  Hill's  attracted  the  attention  of  benevoient  Tisitors  of  tira  Soeiety 


ofdn  Irebttd,  tbeloweat  tenancy  that  pniQtica%,;eKist3j,}5  gppt 
firwit.yBftr  toyeftr.  ,  Thkeajaiie  terminated  by  eith^p^tyjgjv^^Hg 
aijtfe.»W»ths!  previous  jootio^;  to  that  effect.  The  jtepUjT^hojafi^j^^f^ 
being  for  a  year,  the  notice  must  fix  its  terimoation^  t|ie.|>6i5^ 
o£  the  year  9kt  which  it  has  couuBenced.  The  Land  0puii»ipip|*ers 
troulcj  alter  thk  state  of  the  law,  sufficiently  embarr^ssil3^*^l4tself, 
sot  as  toinecease  the  difficulties  of  the  landlord.  The  wori  "  ibJ^#- 
Baent"  is  »i(»re  harsh  in  sound  than  in  reality.  .  It  svgg^  tne 
notion  of  the  dispossession  of  the:. tenant,  wher^a^i  if  isy ,ii]f^^.m.9^^^ 
cases,  «(nly  imeof  the  models  of  r^cofvering  iient,  wl^  th^.per.vif^ 
9f  the  process  with  which  the  suit  is,  Ci(»ainjenpe4j  le^dSv^Jspftc^^.i^qf 
ajjetdeanent  with  the  landlord.  On  somq  e^at€«5J,,thQ  CoWiSJ?!^ 
sjonea^jteUus  that  notices  tOiquit  are  peripdicaUj;  served  ,an.,1fuq 
ti9!nants,  ill  order  to  keep  them  more,  entirely  ia  theJanqipr/^f 
po wei\  To  remiedy.  this  eyil,  the  Commissioners  pi:9pp^.  tbaj;  J^^g 
tenancy  shall  not  determine  without  twelve  months'  noff^P^tr  ,W>'^ 
do  not  see  how  this  will  l^senthe  evil,  or  in  the  slightest  dftgi'R? 
aflEect  it,  as  under  tia  cu-cumstances  can  the  l^ndkajpc^tt^.^th^ 
ktv  now  is,  determine  such  tenancies  except  at  tl^e  pepod  -9^ ^fhq 
year  at  which  they  have  comjEoenced.  Und^;  the  i^xht^gfj^yi,, 
ia  the  case  of  a  tenancy  at  will  (which  the  courts,  have,  ljy|Co^ 
atruction  of  law,  extended  to  a  te^iancy  from;y^3r  to  y^r).j^^q 
la»dlo3cd  has  to  wait  tillthe  expiration  of  the  six.  monthf^' .396,9^ 
to^quit,  which  usually  bring$  him  tothemoi^th  of  May^^an^r^ 
the  real:  object  of  such  an  ejectment  is  naost  ctften  fa  obtaiftjivl^ 
rent,  on  the  tenant's  representation  that  he  has  wh^t  07. 9^ 
p;rewing,  (for  the  notice  to  quit  does  notnrevent.his  tilling))  i^ime 
1$  ocdinariiy  given  till  harvest.  .  The  lanalord  is  npw  pretty  na^cii^ 
at  the  mercy  of  his  tenant,  for,  having  by  his  ^ectmei^t  Piroce^dt 
ings  treated  the  tenantas  a  tresipasser^  the  relation  of  J[^n4l^4| 
^Uch  entitles  him  to  distrain^  is  .supposed  no  longer  to.^K^t^  a,^4 
another  yoar's  crop  may  bp.oarried^ff  with  impv^nity,*.;  W^qafl^ 
not  but  think  that,  bothfoff  theb^^^of  thev^^ndloOT^an^^fe^fii^^ 

^^^*-^ = — '"^ — ' — ■ '  '  ■  ' ■ ■ >■"  ■  ^- ■  ■  J-;!'.i"  ^/r^rrrt* 

<^  Friandsy  who  made  a  to\ir  la?!  November,  through  the  we|^  of  h^U^adyJbr.iro 
jplorpose  of  asccrtainhig  the  extent  of  distress.  They  say  : — ^  At^t  a'iong  a^d 
te4loiiis  jotimey,  i^e  were  truly  glad  to  see  Lot^  Georg^  Hill*igr  GWeedo^^llofU 
risilig  mim  the.  begs  ttnd  moan  tains  ^idth  which  it  ia  surrounded,  .Iqft^jyf  thf 
j^iuscir^hle  .i^nd  fiUhy  hovels  which  aUoynd  ia  Donegal,  neat.stone-oottageBy-with^two 
Mf  three  rooms,  are  rising  in  all  dirieetioos/with  stables  and  COW-hoUscs^^'  't  ,. 
«<^nitting  hfDB  beeA  ititrodnced;  and  hundreds  of  pahrs  of  sk>cltftig8''a»4^<naicM^ 
which  are  sold  by  Lord  George  Hill  in  I/)ndon.  They  hav^  loe^  their ^^^tf 
crop,  but  meal  is  to  be  had  at  Lord  George  Flill'b  store,  the  only  place  withili 
twenty  miles  where  it  is  sold  ;  and  they  find  constant  employment  oalhe. estate."— 
Diitress  in  Ireland, — Corretpondence  teith  Central  Pelicf  Committee,  p.  11. 

•   ■       :     .        '■•■'■     ■    ■   •  h-  :--■        ■  ■•>.-. u.jv     l  v^;  \0  M^..U 


trKi^  §iat^  oPuhciiHaltttjr  sfi^ld  te^  'anehd'ibjJawl'tBat'lhe 
GBttiSii^iy^iei^'aavideto  havefayeart  notice  giv^^in^ead  of irfjit 
cfiBiilKlir^,  15  orrfjr  addihg  ahothfei'  <HfBculty  to  tnoseivhi^^  already 

;VWfe-i^^ad  to^find  ftiit  the  CoBfiittissioiiel^  eft^nrage  the  et^ 
cUiSiih'bf  (bfliiar^im  laiidldrd- and  ti^nant^  and 

{h^yecdtiimend  the  registration  of  such  instruments  inthe  ctn^i^ 
fles  wK^ethe  kndi  are  situated.  They  suggest  that&iich  leases 
fth'oMd^tt^ 'subject  to  stamp  duties  of  hdf-a-crown- instead  of  tho 
Ki^elSttt^paid  at  the  period  of  their  report.  The  duty  has  «inc© 
l^irfi  i-^dtfced  eveti  below  what  they  suggest.  W^  incline  tq  thii\)ty* 
tfi^'fti'fdijr  futtirelegfelatibii'  it  woiila  be  wisfe— -in  basest  wher« 
^fe^'d^fs.ai^  fixed  rather  by  the  custom  of  the  country  than  by 
mV'dfeHber^e  adt  of  the  parties,  and  also  where  a  tenancy  »(t 
ymi  i«  bohVert^d  by  the  magic  6f  law  into  a  tenan^  from  yeartq 
year,  ta'fix  the' time  at  which  sufeh  tenancy  is  to  terminate  a4l 
s^il^€^i^p<»ibd  of  the  year  than  the  25th  of  MArch  or  thG 
JM:*oflSfoy*^-^a  season  at  whiic*h  it  is  too  late  for  the  Jandloi^d 
ttt^hy^kb ''ally  proper  arrangement  for  the  oxjraing  year.  We 
thflfi^tdb,' that  where  there  is  undeniably  an  overboiding-^wheref 
f!]f^^ tenant'  Tioldtes  the  cbhtract  between  him  arid  the  land^ 
Mi:d-i^^et*e  fee  remains  at  all  against  the  landlord's  willy  aflber 
t6W)tiiind?tibtt  on  which  his  tenure  depended  is  broken — ^all  facti 
Rdek' iiboti'lci' be  given'  to' the  landlord  to  recover^  possession; 
Whl^teV^  the  tetitot*^  rights  mfty  be  to'  allowances  for  improve^ 
ttfe^tSbr 'otherwise — and  We  thihk  thei*e  are  cases  in  which  ti«i 
J^^'dotfUMiie-^of  things  attached  to  the  freehold  being  irremoveii 
ilBWy  'opiEfrtites  unreasonably  against  the  tenant— we  should  think 
it^faftl^iset^  tti^re  the  tenant  a  right  of  action  against  his  land^ 
IWd^ttetti  tlie  sort  of  lien  on  the  land  which  is  now  secured  to  hira^ 
ktii  i^hiph  our  modem'  Breboris  Avish  to  (ioctend.  It  misty  be  said^ 
tH^  it  %  important  to  ^ve  the  tenant  the  feeling  of  security; 
Jl!^A^^ddufctitiiS,--^but  thii^  i^  somewhat  different  from  what  thd 
Commissioners  would  substitute,  namely,  the  possession  of  another 
man's  land,  held  under  circumstances  that  compel  the  greater 
part  of  its  nrpduce  to  be  expended  in  the  fraudulent  gambling  of 
g^^pciritfe'Hygation.  Twelve  months*  notice  to  quit  instead  of  siij 
m  ai  oa^ejwliei^  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  cdptinue^ 
t&4sii^^iii6t  from  any  dealing  bet^'^eenthe  parties,  but  from  ficr 
libnk  of  Jspyr,  fprsuchis  its  bngtnin  numbierless  iedses,-^in  almost 
jrfL  where. tWe  is  KtigationT  We  trust  the  Legislature  will 
pause 'bef(»^  sanctioning  such  a  change  as  this. 


*  In  Uie  south  of  Ir^fftud,  ih^  otnnmeneement  of  tlie  teirancy  is*  afaiiofii  t^vhtys  in 
March  or  May ;  in  the  north,  we  gather  from  the  evidence  that  it  is  more  frequently 
in  November.  See  Serjeant  Howley's  evidence,  which  gives  the  best  Bummiury  we 
know  of  the  Ejectment  Statntes^— -^^n^i  Cqmminion^  Vol.  i. 


588  §tmofJ^if^s4^ 

.  ,Jt?ai«r  be  \^rth  while  to  remQve  ^  pr^vftlent  jnisconception 
W^ing  itom  tbe  inacGiir^te  use  of  the  word  ''  tenant  a^..  ^ylU/' 
l^ke  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  what  it  i^tiU  suggeats  tq  most 
minds.     When  we  are  told  pf  tenantst  at  wi}l,  w0  think  of  *hpi4"5 
lag  terminable  at  pleasure,  and  such  was  at  one  time  the  fapt ; 
but,  frou^  ^n  early  period,  the  Courts  of  Law  i^i  England,  feelina 
the  unreasoc^^bleness  of  the  position  in  which  both  landlord  ^d 
tenant  were  placed  by  this  uncertain  tenure,  looked  anji^iousljr 
for  any  ciroumatance  from   which   they  could   infer  a  fixed 
t^Bsuiey.    When  a  lease  for  a  year  was  made,  and  t^e  ten-? 
^)i  co^tinued  to   hold    the  ground  without    any  new    eon-^ 
t^aQt  with  the  landlord,  the  Courts  regarded  the  de^ii^g  h^ 
tw^en  the  pities  as  a  holding  from  year  to  year.    They  dU 
moX9'    "^b^y  ^^4  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^  ft  second  year,  the 
t^joant  oovdd  pot  relinquish  his  holding,  or  the  landlord  resv^pe 
\tf  without  h&vipg  given  reasonable  notice  to  the  other  party — - 
and  they  ^^  fixed  one  positive  rule  of  six  mcmths'  notice^-r^  ^nle,'' 
snys  X^rd  Eldon,  ^'  that  may  in  many  cases  be  v^ry  convenient 
tth^  others,  as  foi^  instancy  that  of  nursery  grounds,  very  inqon-n 
yenient."     The  rule  was  fixed  early — so  early,  indeed*  a.s  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  thei  Courtsi  of  Law  held  that:^^  a  gQ- 
xieral  occupation  was  an  occupation  from  year  to  yefn*)  and  U^at 
the  tenant  could  not  be  turned  out  of  possession  with  a  n^Uce  tQ 
qnit."^    If  the  Courts  found  any  evidence  of  an  annua)  rent  b^ng 
contemplated  between  the  ps^irties,  they  inferred  a  bedding  for  a 
year ;  continuing  possession  for  a  day  beyond  the  year  implied 
a  tacit  renovation  of  the  contract,  and  the  rule  of  h^lf  a-year's 
notice,  framed  by  themselves,  they  inflexibly  insisted  on.     4^ny 
informality  in  this  continued  the  tenancy  for  another  year.  What, 
therefore,  is  called  a  tenancy  at  will,  i^  thus  an  interest  inland,  so 
far  from  being  terminable  at  the  p^asure  of  the  landlord,  that  it  is 
scarce  possibk  to  terminate  it.    The  rule  of  the  half-yearns  notice 
k  said  to  be  a  convenient  one,  and  perhaps  is  so,  if  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  not  of  the  parties,  be  the  conve- 
nience thought  of.     The  estate  "  from  year  to  year,"  created  by 
the  Courts  rather  than  by  the  parties,  is  so  protected  by  them, 
titiat  Justice  Wilmot,  in  language  perhaps  inaccurate,  described 
tenancy  at  will,  in  the  old  sense,  of  the  word,  as  having  but  a 
*^  notional  existence."     The  owner  of  land  was  recopapens^d  by 
the  Legislature  for  any  overhplding,  afi(er  the  tenancy  had  been 
d-etermmed  by  notice,  with  double  rent.    In  Ireland^  wb^e  oveyrr 


•  Lord  Kenyon^  Words,  7  Term  Reports— he  cites  the  Year  Book,  ISth  Henxgr 
Tjil.  16}. 


State  0/ Ihhtiii  j^ 

lioldiiig  is  the  nuirersal  rule  and  not  th^  ooeaskmitl  ffic^p^&ti, 
the  boon  of  double  rent  is  of  no  gpesit  raltte  'wkei^  the  t0iiiXKiy>f 
which  Lord  Wilmot  and  his  brethren  have  ovifitod  is  «Of|gl|t>|^i 
be  put  an  end  to,  because  the  single  rent  Has  its)e]f  be^fi^e  ^^  no^^ 
tional/'  to  use  his  amusing  word.     The  Cetrrto  ligr  de#n  fi^  v^i 
applicable  to  the  simplest  case  of  property,  m4.  Ih^n  fipply  jtrta^- 
all  indifferently,  to  houses  in  towns,  fer  inslaneej,  ^m  ifl^^V- 
rent  in  any  sense  implpng  a  return  from  the  predticfeii«^Mir«lf^- 
the  thing  demised,  or  the  labour  eicpended  on  ity  )ias  n^^^Mtoj^: 
— and  to  land  in  the  country,  the  wnole  rent  of  whidti  ^  rMiMtm\ 
into  these  elements.    The  simplicity  of  the  i^le  i^  itsf  tn^  >iii|n- 
rit.   Isit  a  simple  one?   Hasany^ie  fofuid  ttii  liin[dboii^inl|lf{fPv 
case  of  property  in  which  he  was  k^tefested^    ji m  eBxn/^t^m^- 
"Landlord  and  Tenant," — but  suppose  the  kiidl(ir4  jfowt  ptW 
prietor  with  three  or  four — ^the  valioity  of  Wf  ferln  <^4i€Ai0^  tlM# 
can  be  adopted  may  depend  on  some  Iwf  do^eaa  ^i|esti0»9^  -s^  tferf: 
verned  by  doubtful  analogies,  ev^  one  ef  wbieh  U  Wk^  io  kf^  W^ 
subject  of  expensive  litigation,  ana  anv  ene  of  whidi  Wb$ni0im9tk' 
against  him,  leaves  his  tenant  the  rignt  of  pofMeaiiabi  fernA^JNiV^' 
year.  Landlord  and  tenant !  Why,  tbelaiicuorddirthe-teni^ 
be  a  corporation,  or  a  minor,  or  a  maarried  menially  or  ibs  hfgil^ 
estate  may  be  m  trustees,  and  though  it  is  yi^fMmf$ivAW 
the  courts  of  law  to  think  simply  of  the  wer49  in  theiv  mw^  :gil^ 
neral  sense,  it  may  not  be  quite  so  easy  fiN^eveii  th0 beii  wf 
formed  professional  man  to  determine  who  are  to  give  the:miiiyei|: 
notices — ^when  they  are  to  be  signed  by  the  parties  theniiel^^eS'-K 
when  it  may  be  done  by  others  for  them.    The  estate^  whi(^  % 
so  called  tenant  at-will  has  in  the  land,  is  one  of  no  lUGOQ^ddf^' 
able  duration,  if  measured  by  the  real  probabilitieft  of  almost  aiMS. 
given  case.    It  is  an  estate  that  does  not  terminate  vrith  t^  lp| 
of  his  landlord,  nor  with  his  own,  but  passes  to  hi$^ jpefsomd  riN^ 
presentative.     Tenant-right,  meaning  the  ieteresl  whidi  a  m/a^ 
has  in  lands  of  which  he  has  ever  obtained  posseasieii,  W  mmyft 
foundation  in  the  estate  created  for  him  by  uie  cofiurtir  of  taw.    4^ 
letter  from  an  Irish  friend  (dated  9th  J^fthnarf  1(147)  givfail 
better  notion  of  the  actual  pr<q>erty  this  clltte  or  tenaniihaif^lif 
their  holdings  than  any  thing  we  eonld  say*  •  He^  speftltlU]^^-«f 
his  own  property. '   ^^  None  of  the  defaulting  tenants  have'  lfl#o% 
so  that  to  proceed  by  ejectment,  we  will  have  to  cive  «-  mif^M 
notice  to  quit,  previous  to  25th  of  Mar^h  1848^  an3  ml|^ml^h# 
unable  to  proceed  either  for  recovery  of  <»ur  «eti^  or  ew' huvi^ 
sooner  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  monws  firoxn  the  present  time/* 
The  defaulting  tenants,  in  this  particular  case,  are  actuflj  p|U»* 
pers.     AVe  have  stated  the  inordinate  value  set  upon  land  by 
these  people,  which  renders  it  scarce  possible  to  pturchase  from 
them  this  right  of  possession^  and  renoeffs  the  abscilttte.  jtbittidfcyi? 


5M>  SktU€^JnI(mi^. 

inent  of  the  property  or  the  disposaessioii  of  occApuits^  who  ieit>« 
der  It  of  as  little  value  to  tliemselves  as  others  hj  a  tediona  pron 
CMS  of  law,  the  onlj  alternative  for  the  landlord.  The  exklenee 
of  a  contract  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years^  is  foirly  jenoiq^ 
inferred  from  annual  vcnt^  and  a  holding  continued  beyond  ^a 

Kir.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  infer  something  also  for  die 
diord  from  the  non-payment  of  such  rent,  and  enable  him  to 
get  rid  of  a  tenant  whose  right  to  possession  depends  on  the  mert 
intendment  of  the  court  in  his  firi'our,  by  a  process  less  nunpttii 
tfaon  that  which  we  have  described?  ^^  Give  fixed  leased"  ft 
will  be  said — and  wo  agree  in  the  recommendation-^  wiH  do 
ttway  much  of  the  evil,  out  in  spite  of  all  covenants  a»d  *condi^ 
tions,  a  population  numberless  as  the  dust  of  the  desert  will 
grow  up,  without  perpetual  watchfulness.  Land  would  be,  and 
1^  divided  into  sucli  patches,  as  no  longer  to  support  the  hsaif 
Kes  of  the  occupants,  far  less  to  pay  any  rent.  -^ 

'  It  is  proposed,  by  throwing  the  entire  expenses  of  any  taxatioh 
that  may  be  necessary — ^nay,  of  much  of  tlie  expenditure  that  has 
been  incurred,  exclusively  on  the  properties  where  the  poor  have 
been  allowed  to  live,  to  relieve  the  neighbouring  proprietors  firom 
the  burden.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  south  and  west  of  iFeiaod, 
where  destitution  most  prevails,manyestates  which  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  reality  of  comfort  to  owner  and  farmer  and  la- 
bourer. Most  unaffectedly  we  give  our  highest  praise  totfaosenoble^ 
minded  men  who  have  for  years  struggled  with  many  difficulties, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  success,  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside.  As  opportu- 
nity has  offered,  the  population  on  the  farms  of  their  tenants 
has  been  reduce<l  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tlie  number  requisit» 
for  its  agricultural  pirposes.  But  these  estates,  cnltivatea  liloe 
gardens,  have  too  often  been  cleared — as  the  phrase  is— «-at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  adjoining  localities.  These  clearances  were,  for  the 
most  part,  at  a  period  long  before  that  to  which  the  labours  of 

'  the  Land  Commission  relate,  and  were  no  doubt  beneficial  both  to 
the  landlord,  and  to  the  tenant,  who  was  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
lands ;  but  ^'  it  would  be  impossible  for  language  to  convey" 
(sajrs  Dr.  Doyle)  "an  idea  of  the  distress  which  the  ejected 
tenantry  suffer,  or  the  disease,  misery,  and  vice  which  they  have 
propagated  in  the  towns  wherein  they  have  settled.'**— »-^* In 

'  some  cases  they  wander  about  without  a  fixed  residence*  If 
thaey  have  a  little  fiamiture,  or  a  cow  or  a  horse,  they  sell  the 
latter,  and  come  into  the  small  towns,  where  very  often  they  get 
a  license  to  sell  beer  or  whiskev.     In  the  suburbs  of  the  small 


*  Pr.  DoyWB  EtiisH^'Cma^tUet  on  State  fd  Poor  in  Inhnif  199^  fik  99  i. 


toivns  in  Ireland  are  cabins^  having  no;  loiW«ra{mose!t£  Iw^^ 
feeit  len^  by  twelve  feet  wide — wi&ia  jiaFtidoli/m^fi»iieiiifiW^ 
Dr;  Do^^e  himself  saw  seven  families  orowded-iiito  kme^i^lhoife 
sfaed^k;  and  his  officiatmgcarates  told  faim  that! tibe  iiurta»e0nQ£««(^ 
misery  were  frequent.  ^  I  have  known-  a  liii«^^^lie^adfls/>f)^i!idk 
a  isnall  district  adjoining  the  town  in  wludililh^e^  to&ljflre  h6tj» 
peopled  by  thirty  or  forty  famiUes  who  canie^  &dinr<lh^  ciiNiBta^c 
in  twelve  months  the  bulk  of  them  Jiad  <liadi^^.;^JJI[dBthlM|B 
O'Suliivan^  being  examined  by  the  same  xxMnmiltee  befmsftiididtt 
Dr.  Doyle  had  given  this  evidenee^  as  Id  wliatnbecmnl0ff!jofr:tiM 
ejected  tenantry,  replied,  ^  I  fear  very  many  •af^;tb€m)epiAtfii;^ 
Mr;  Doh^y,  a  barrister  residing  in  Casbd,'desi3ribea|^iii^ 
where  he  had  himself  ^^  seen  villages 'standiaf^'idaK},  "whic^iioto 
how  green  fields."*  The  ejected  mhabita&ta  8eek;a78bfdt«>?m 
the  adjoining  towns.  Houses  are  let  to  them-  al.'ld^-  £il^  «BrfI84( 
a-week.  Mr.  Doheny  found  in  one  angle 'house  sereintjidp^lQKMilifc 
They  live  by  theft :  they  steal  'Strawfiiortwhifeb^tfaeyjuift  ifcg^ 
stuff!;  purchased  with  a  few  pence,  and' coinwi?t>'it;dDtD4m(nMrt^ 
which  they  sell  to  the  farmers.  fiMta>  free  enxi^io^' potato^  Sodi 
is  Mr.  Doheny's evidence.  Ta it possiUe^then^i i& MTiitxalMty 
,to' assess  landed  propaty  on  the  pnndpla  whidi:  £he  IrUir:lfe«^ 
lords !  now  put  forward^' of  each  estate  ^appertnigila  thro  j^^ 
when  the  well^managed  estate  has  itself  bean  •  dhi  cmimfUBtfi^ 
neighbouring  pauperism  ?  The  resduiuat  cif ^ifae  hfttded-fp^el- 
prietors  of  Ireland  means  this,  or  it  mRauBth&moiBOi'pmibM^ 
alternative — just  nothing,-^-  ■:••;; 

I*-  "  That  having  suggested  above  what  appears  to  iis  to  be  ti^feelt 
rneans  of  absorbing  surplus  labour,  and  removing  the  obl^l^clis^^pi^^di 
fetter  private  enterprise,  we,  at  the  same  tatoe,  dcdrtf 'to'i^ei|)nttS'OOr 
firm  aiid  deeply  fixed  conyieti'on  that  any'. sjstelttbf'^'iciirfofo'tfeB 
support  of  the  destitute,  which  ]»  not  basedon  dm  priiaapte  of  diiliii- 
guishing  between  the  proprietor  who  ipeocfevitta  Ua  d0jrili|d  hini^rmo 
neglects  h^  by  exempting  the  former  from  any  iax^oi^  t^a$.riim:.te 
rendered  necessary  by  the  de^uiU  Qf  the  lifter,  ^i£L  4p«9T/mi^  i]^|UiOH8 
to  the  interests  of  every  class  in  the  coi^iaunity«",t  .  •:-'     r,- 

Such  is  the  resolution — ^but  we  must  iiofe  allow  iOuxMlveato  be 
betrayed  into  a  discussion  which  invoIvcB  the  mhoiit  qilMMMKf 
the  principle  of  a  Poor  Law.         .  ;*•  -  .       i  '    r  r-M  ;r;.  ;  -.^ 

We  have  shewn  the  subsistence  (rf  ftlegal  xightin  &cifiO(mfifsnp 
to  the  possession  of  land,  which  renders  itB.pxtiperitBuaageineni4i(y 
the  landlord  impossible,  even  M^ienit  faeomeiriniiterljm^leas'^ 
the  tenant     Could  the  LegisiatarerfadlitaEte  the  x^aiianiptim 


*  Land  Commission,  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 
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of  it  by  the  landlord  when  the  co^itract  on  which  5t  is  held  is 
violated  by  the  tenant's  eeasing  to  pay  rent,  we  think  the  remedy 
by  distraining  mi^ht  be  done  away  with.  Something,  too,  mi6;ht, 
we  think,  be  devised  that  would  go  nearer  to  satisfying  an  ordinr . 
^fy  observer's  notions  of  right  and  wrong  thap  the  machinery  of 
ejeotment,  which  seems  a  device  to  prevent  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  from  terminating  till  both  are  ruined.  We 
l^ave  stated  to  the  Devon  Compai$sion  the  case  of  a  landlord, 
where,  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  an  arrear  of  rent  confea* 
sedly  due,  he  had  to  bring  two  ejectments  in  the  superior  courts, 
and  had  to  answer  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  defeultei'^'^s 
tenants.  Qe  obtained  possession  in  September  184^,  after  some 
litigation.  In  1843)  the  ejected  tenants  forcibly  repossessed 
themselves  of  the  house ;  a  second  ejectment  became  necessary, 
and,  in  Januan^'  1844,  the  landlord  was  again  put  in  possession  by 
the  SheriflP.  The  Sheriflf,  in  giving  formal  possession  of  a  house, 
commences  by  removing  every  living  person  from  it.  After  the 
Sheriff  in  this  case  had  given,  as  he  thought,  complete  posses- 
sion, he  retired,  and  the  landlord's  stewara  proceeded  to  occupy 
the  house.  A  woman  then  appeared,  who  had  been  concealed 
in  a  hole  dug  in  the  floor^  covered  over  so  as  to  escape  the 
Sheriff's  eye,  and  informed  the  steward  that  she  remained  there; 
holding  posaession  i^r  the  ejects  tenants.  The  possession  w^: 
thus  retaken;  the  landlord's  men,  however,  proceeded  to  till 
the  ground,  and  weire  beaten  off  by  the  old  tenants  and  their 
^^  faction."  Litigation  again  commenced ;  at  the  time  of  the, 
Devon  Commission,  the  landlord  was  in  possession ;  but  told  the 
Commissioners  that  his  "  life  was  fre<juently  threatened."  This 
was  the  case  of  a  resident  landlord.  For  the  only  true  question 
between  him  and  his  tenants — did  they  owe  rent  or  not  ?  are 
substituted  a  dozen  others,  depending,  some  on  feudal  tenurcs  ; 
some  on  constructive  tenancies  created  by  the  courts ;  some  on 
the  practices  of  the  courts  of  equity.  Is  it  wise  to  continue  a 
system  in  which  such  mischiefs  are  not  the  exception  but  the  rule  1 
The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  to  substitute 
twelve  months'  notice  instead  of  six,  if  operating  as  they  seem 
to  expect,  we  regard  as  equivalent  to  the  transfer  of  the  land- 
lord's property  to  a  fraudulent  tenant.  Even  now,  what  is 
called  the  tenant's  good  will  is  saleable,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
price  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  Discourage  by  all  means 
such  tenanoies---<5ompel,  if  you  will,  actual  written  leases,  but  do 
not  think  of  giving  possession,  however  acquired,  more  than  its 
present  power  of  extortion.  Do  not,  while  regulating  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  act  with  more  oppressiveness  than 
the  law  does  at  this  moment — for  the  pi'oposea  plan  injures  and 
oppresses  both.     We  feel  anxious  that  written  instmments  should 


in  idl  case^  oxist,  ai)d  tha,t.  sis  little  as  pos&ibj^  should  he  left  ta 
tlie  iutepdment  of  the  law.  A  volume  is  open  before  us  while* 
we,writ^,  which  gives  an  accovmt  of  Ireland  written  in  1590.*.' 
It"  is  a  sad  and  strange  thing  to  reflect,  thfit  while  so  many- 
changes  have  occurred  else\vhere  since  th^t  troe?  so  n^uch  rems^ns. 
h^re  ijnchanged.  We  transcribe  ^  sentencer  that  might  have, 
lieen  writt^  yesterday : — 

*<  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  bnt  idly  and  badly  manured^  by  rea- 
awk  of  the  great  exaotions  of  the  lords  upon  their  tenants.  For  the 
tenant  (lotii  not  hold  his  Isuids  by  any  ai^uranc^  for  tearme  of  years,* 
or  lyfe^  but  only  ad  voluntatem  daminiy  so  that  he  never  baildeth,  r&* 
pareth,  or  encloaeth  the  ground;  but  whenever  the  lord  listeth,  ia: 
turned  out^  or  departeth  s^t  his  most  advantage,  which,  besides  the 
great  want  of  grain  to  suiOice  that  countrie,  breadetJh  also  a  genera^ 
weaikn^ss  for  wapt  of  inhabiting  and  plaQtJug  the  people  in  places  cer* 
tain,  being  of  themselves  given  to  a  wandwpg  ancl  idle  life." 

lu  Spelisers  "  View  of  tho  State  of  Ireland,"  writtwi  about 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  passage  very  similar  :-^ 

"  There  is  one  general  inconyeni^nce  which  rejgneth  throughout 
&YL  Ireland— that  isj  the  lords  of  land  and  freeholders  dp  not  there  us^ 
to  set  out  their  land  in  farm,  or  for  terme  of  years  to  their  tenants,  but 
only  from  year  to  y6ar,  and  some  during  pleasure,  neither,  indeed,  win 
tlie  Irish  tenant  or  husbandman,  otherwise  take  the  land  than  so  long 
as  he  Ifet  himself.  *  ♦  *  He  hath  no  such  state  in  any  his  hold- 
ing, no  such  building  upon  any  ftirme,  no  such  cost  employed  in  fenc- 
ing,or  husbanding  the  same  as  might  withhold  him  from  any  such 
wilful  eoui*se  as  his  lord's  cause  (»*  his  own  lewd  disposition  may  carry 
hiiQ  i|nto.  All  which  he  hath  forborne,  and  spared  so  much  expense, 
for  he  h^  no  $rme  estate  in  his  tenement,  but  was  only  a  tenant  at 
wjll  or  not  much  more,  and  so  at  wUl  may  l^ave  it.  Aqd  this  incon*. 
venience  may  be  reason  enough  to  ground  any  ordinance  of  the  com- 
monwealth against  the  private  behoof  or  will  of  any  landlord  that  shall . 
refuse  to  grant  any  such  term  or  estate  untp  his  tenant  as  may  tendt 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  realm." 

Spenser  adds,  that  the  tenant,  if  bound  to  the  land  by  having 
a  term  of  it,  may  ^  be  induced  to  build  himself  some  handsome 
habitatiqn  thereon,  to  ditch  and  enclose  the  ground,  to  manure^ 
and  husbande  it  as  good  farmers  use,"  and  on  renewing  the  lease, 
at  the  e^piratipn  of  the  term,  he  suggests  that  it  will  yield  the* 
landlord  ^^  a  good  fine  and  a  better  rent,  and  it  shall  be  fer  the 
ffopdof  the  tenant  likev^ise,  who  by  such  buildings  and  enolosurea 
snail  receive  many  benefits ;  ^t,  by  the  handsomeness  of  iuahouse, 


*  Dymmock's  **  Treatise  of  Ireland,*'  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  1842  by  the 
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^  osltofe  rf^hw's(obi^Jttflyttia!iber-6f  life  and :satVa^  xmgS^&m,^ 
h^g  tod  liyfeg  tog^hev  witii  Ms  b^ist  fe ><m6  R^^ 
feora,  in  otife  beidj  thatii^^clean  staraw,  <>r  ratfeer  a'^outdtuifi^ffl? 
A*id  to  alt  these  commodities  he  shall,  m  a^sWtiiJmeV  Wd  C 

g^fifteif  added,  that  is,  his  own  wealth/and  riches  ihbife^^d^ajp[d| 
nderfiitly  enlarged  by  keeping  his  cattle  in  \6iit:lbitore9  ^K^^ 
tb^y  shall  always  hsive  fresh  pastures,  that  hbw  is  all^teini^^ 
^nd  dverrunne  J  wattn  eoVert,  that  now  fyeth  op^  t^iaft'Tt^iimSirj' 
flitfe  beingl^ttt  af^  now  continually  filched  ahci  stdM.'*'  ,  -'^^ ^  ■  ^ ' ' 
•  In  title  pl«n  for  James's  plantation  of  Ulstei^,  it'^iaftteld  «^M^^ 
thiert  the  tiecessity  of'  ihe  tenatits  having  secure^  le8ti^s<|rTOOT 
hfihds  was  r^gard^  as  so  important  as  to  be  absbliit^  p^^ 
the  conditions  of  the  grant.  Atnorig' "  the  onfe^^' arid' fc^WMrcm^ 
t(>b6  observed 'by  the  Hndertakers,"'the  twelfth  is—"  The  sai^ 
undertakers  shall  not  demise  any  part  of  their  lands  at  will  only,' 
bnt  shall  make<5ertain  estates  for  years,  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee^ 
simple."  I^  the  sa^e  orders  and  Conditions  was  a  conditiotr 
whi^h  obliged  the  undertakers  *^  not  to  alien  their  portioiis' 
durihg  five  years  next  after  the  date  of  their  letters  patent  but  ii\ 
fcis  manner :  one  third  pairt  in  fee-simple ;  another  third  for  forty! 
;^rs  or  under,  reserving  to  themselves  the  other  third  part  with- 
out alienaticm  during  the  said  five  years/'  Among  the  regula-' 
tkms  made  by  the  (SminiissiOners  for  carrying  these  orders  into 
effect,  one  was,  ^*  that  the  undertakers  were  not  to  alienate  any  of 
their  lands  without  a  royal  license,  nor  set  them  at  an  uncertaiai 
renter  fora  les^  term  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives^  and' 
tslieir  tenants  were  to  live  in  houses,  hot  in  cabins^  and  to  buililt 
their  houses  together  iti  towns  and  villages."*  ui  :         va 

The  anxiety  to  preserve  to  the  landlord  the  remedies  Tiidtdeiit^ 
to  tenure,  and  to  give  to  the  tenant  a  perpeti^al  frefehdd  itf  ihV 
landr-^^ An  endless  lease,"  as  we  sometimes  find  it  called— lea  to 
a  tenure  peculiar  to'  Ireland—*^  a  lease  for  liyes,-wlih  it  clause* bf 
perpetual  r^ewal"  "  It  is  tidt,"  says  i)r.  Fihlay,  "k  jfee^^^tie^^ 
cause  a  fee  is  the  ^^tlre  estiate,  whereas  in  thia  case  the 'esttfte^'ft* 
dwided,  and  the  feeremiaiiis  in  the  landlori^f<*iith  the  jtccoriqfpkriV- 
ing>  n^t  to  rent  alid  fines ;  neither  is  itii*fee*fanti,  -fefeauSa  m 
that  ease ^ the  fee  is^n  the  tenant;  but  it  rfeiembles  a'fee'itf 
damtid%  because  it  is  a  fcotttinuing  freehold,  and  ittJepfeaads  W 
tiie  tenant  himself  by  the  performance  of  his  covenkh^  to  inkkis 
it  a  freehold  for  ever,  or  what  is  termed  a  perpetui^.^f    Tbe^ 


*.  Hams>,Hiber]iici^pp.  ^i^&(^     r    f:  Fmhy't  ImnShHwsA^mmaiii'W,'^^ 


Irish  Com-ta  of  EqmtVj  consIdOT}ngth§tti^;iO^^<o|jiB^ 
wliattiver  form  they  niiglu  assume^  v^;tit^.|^V%]^^49ftt^t-9i4t<^ 
|>etual  interest  in  the  land,  decreed -.feryjna||^.afei^i^ 
the  neglect  of  the  tenant  to  ronew^^i^i  tjia  ^w^b%S3^^  1^|9%>^- 

?»rived  him  of  the  right  to  arenewAitt^fitJ^*^  •4#k,'A<*ffif  fii^ 
iament  afterwanis  affirmed  "  A|&  pl^^eqpfty  Sf  IjfojWBjp^Djiridlft 
it  was  called.     The  cLirliest  lease- o£lir^.i9ei^ifa^.(f<^]9l^     tbftl 
hii^  been  found  is  dated  inlfiie^..;  .1^1*  tb^rpi  i^#4rq|ig,f|3^iifl»^to 
h^eli^.e  „that:  in^ny  of  sim^  leai^s  p^  tbfd  pf^rjo^^jsftw  «ttWw(te<w 
forioer  l^ias^/in  purauaiKJC.^  pc^yeoa^l^.  .^Ife  iB^^t^All^^^P^ 
a;(te^^9ne-seventh  Qf  tfai^^  whole  land  i^h^fAa^^^}^^ 
tenure.     "  The  -holder;  of  such  a  lease  is  iu>i^9£^Ae<^ 
A.piiddl^au  is  the  person  who  holds  betweofl.t^ep^mef  iiiidief^or 
tlie.lessee  fqr  ever^  and  the..  Qcctipier."*    f  1^  peK^infeMgi^itf  jIIa 
tenure  has  jed.to  the  (^xyxtA  oi  A)l^s^  \^ 
posedieto  resist  tlie  Irislv  Courts  }Xi/grm\i^,v&i^^m\J^^      ^ 
Iin>guag9  of  covenants  in  the  insjl^H»ii0Qt9r  ^n4^iitjyfifc4fa9j5*WI/ 
clWwed,     "  Forfeitures  of  the  rig^t  :tQ:«rtf<jroe  {^Jf^mym^hfll^ 
tl)e  Jate  Sir  Michael  O^Logbl^n,.^'  4^y  p<?ci[«pr:  th|«»^         mH 
gleet  ojt  tenants  and  the  qeoLteroi^s  ^anag^ip^lj^  c^l  laifd^^ 
y.QYen.^.nts,  treated  in  ^ome  oases.  fcyvHipro  U^P .^ iJckttQ^riht 
e»titiin^. tenants  to  renewal  f^r  eyeiy^b«vft.rlb(e«%:^]ia(i)^^ 
Courts  of  justice  as  not  conjfecring  tbf4.  jrigblif o     Xhfk;  imM 
Cominis^ioners  recommend  that  /^.pow^ish^ioldJbd^yf^ik.iiif^ 
cojses  to  the  lessor  and  lessee  to^  cpmmate  'tb0cfi^Q«i«to^^ail  iflh*- 
cre^ed  rent^^  and  thus  to  convert  tW  teQ«i;re  for  live^^into^tisk 
absolute  pqi-petuity— -a  power  bei|ig  j^Tev^a»- in  .the  £!hM3^ 
Temporahties  Act^  to  distrain  aiad^'e^^  ii\  ^m^^sA'iiMirfmm^ 
of  the  reserved  rent^  and  to  refer.taa.^eiMTt  of  fiqiiil^  ttlli^ilflH 
tioiis  as  to  the  pecuniary  value  to  be  pla(^.o]\.aagrdmeami1»Hlll 
by  covenants  wnich  may  interfere  W|ta.th^  ^W&^  ciibmitioiiidE 
the  land."     Qf  the  fitness  of  this  I'econHaoteQdtttion  thefOican^Iife 
tliinl^  be  no  reasonable  doubt,    ;     :  .   :■  .  -     /-';•"!!'•' 

We  have  quoted  the  words  of  jj^n^i^i^:  FWtattOQfiOomtflw 
sioners^  requiring  the  leases  to  their  to|sp)td  to  bei-^dfoir  immlKjf'C 
one  years  or  three  lives."  The  wish  tQ^ve  It.  Iraohiddi  tOftl^Q^ 
tenants  in  all  probability  introdu^oed  tbe^^v^e^  fi'eqloeiit^'tin^^ 
the  lease  for  three  lives.  The  lease  fitf  .tji^aree  Hvea  a<;  roce  4uaM&^ 
was  a  frequent  one  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The^  feelinm  j^oati 
middlemen,  the  deterinination- 1^^^  deal  di^?eetl;  ^vrith'j^e^.vcb^^ 
piers,  has  made  the  proprietory  <>£  j^o^  P^t.an  fQ9d:>>'ibi|i:ti^^ 
veiy  generally.  We  think  that  jAe .  filing  ag^tiaifc  mwmfffittfc 
ran  too  high— that  the  country  gi^ii^adlyi^: imd  ihie  agiusdtuiadr 
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labourer  in  particular,  have  been  losers  by  the  bhail^.  The 
ihiddleman  for  the  most  part  was  a  gentleman  possessing  some 
"property  of  his  own.  He  in  geheral  paid  a  large  fine  on  the 
iBxecrttion  of  wh^t  abont  a  centnry  since  usfed  to  be  called 
the  grand  lease ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  cotmtry  had  been 
wasted  with  war,  and  forfeited  lands  granted  to  persons  who  had 
tlot  capital  to  improve  them,  it  was  impossible  that  sotnfe  such 
=mode  of  dealing  should  not  have  arisen.  By  the  old  cUstoms  of 
the  country,  the  lands  of  a  tribe  were  held  not  by  an  individual, 
but  by  the  tribe.  Individual  property  wais  unknown.  The 
chief  of  the  tribe  represented  all.  The  chieftainry  was  elective 
on  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  that  dignify.  Each  tribesman, 
according  to  his  rank,  was  entitled  to  a  piortion  of  land,  fix)m 
^'hich  he  was  removable  at  the  will  of  the  chief.  These  customs 
hot  only  existed,  but  were  recognised  la\v  in  the  south  of  Irelaiid 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.     In  spite  of  the  various  efforts  towards 

{)lantation,  and  the  anxiety  to  introduce  English  law  and  Eng- 
ish  custoniSj  the  Inquisitions  of  the  period  are  full  of  proofs  that 
the  Irish  customs  were  then  alone  acted  on,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  towns.  The  lands  let  to  middletUcn 
were  in  tmth  let  to  the  only  persons  whb  could  be  found  to  deal 
with  the  people  inhabiting  the  lands.  The  actual  circumstances 
of  a  country  create  the  modes  of  dealing.  The  formal  letter  of 
the  law  is  often  unable  to  express  them.  It  was  easy  to  pass 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  Irish  customs.  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
eradicate  them.  The  "  faction^"  as  the  tribe  in  its  decay  was 
called,  existed  to  our  own  times  ;  ttnd  while  the  morning  hours 
of  every  ttarket  day  were  occupied  by  the  more  industrious  in 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  cattle  or  corn,  the  afternoon  was  sure  ^o 
•witness  a  fight  of  sticks  and  stones,  that  often  ended  in  blood. 
In  the  Digest  of  "  E^ndence  given  before  select  committees  of  tl)e 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  oii  the  state  of  Ireland,  1824  arid 
1825,"Dr.  Mortimer  0'Sullivan,the  editor  of  that  usefiil  compeir- 
•dium,  tells  us  of  his  own  hnbwle<lge  of  cases  where  the  peasahtiy  of 
•a  district  when  land  was  out  of  lease,  applied  to  a  person  of  molte 
Solvency  than  themselves,  urged  him  to  apply  for  the  land,  and 
Hgreed  with  him  beforehand  upon  the  terms  on  which  they  Would 
hold  ftt)m  him,  if  he  became  the  tenant.  ^  Instances,'*  he  adds, 
'^^  have  frequently  occurred  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  middleman 
was  accepted  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  pro^ 
jected  an-angements  of  subtenancy  were  carried  into  effect."  vHie 
person,  then,  actually  elected  by  the  people,  became  as  it  were 
the  chief  of  the  tribe ;  he  alone  was  known  to  them  ;  he  spoke 
their  language  ;  he  lived  among  them ;  he  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  their  customs — customs  wholly  unknown  to  the  ab- 
sent proprietor.  The  one  condition  he  had  to  fulfil  to  the  English 
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proprietor  was  a  condition  known  to  every  one  itiah  oh  the  lands 
—one  in  which  they  were  all  interested — the  payment  of  the  chief 
rent — -in  many  cases-^n  almost  all'— till  the  high  prices  created 
by  the  long  war  with  Francfr-^th'e  only  money  payment  that 
was  made  at  all.  The  middleman  was  a  resident,  and  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  his  family  supplied  the  district  with  a  market 
for  their  produce,  in  most  cases  far  gresater  than  any  possible 
profit  he  could  make  by  his  dealing  with  the  lands*  Ijt  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose,  that  on  an  average  of  many  years  the  middle- 
man couM  do  more  than  sustain  and  educate  his  i&mily  in  a  r^ry 
unexpensive  manner,  even  when  his  lease  was  most  advantage- 
ous. For  one  fortune  made  in  this  description  of  dealings  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  have  been  lost.  The  middleman, 
we  have  said^  in  general  was  a  man  of  birth  and  education.  We 
will  suppose  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  be  the  management  of 
another  man's  estate,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  proper- 
ty was  hazarded,  and  life  itself  was  always  risked,  and  too  often 
lost, — is  such  a  man  to  receive  nothing  for  such  services  f  We 
believe  that  in  no  case  were  the  profits  of  the  class  of  persons 
called  by  this  invidious  name,  greater  than  those  now  given  to 
a  resident  agent.  A  writer  of  high  authority^  who  yet  regards 
the  existence  of  the  middleman  as  an  evil,  describes  him  in  his 
relations  to  the  proprietor  of  land,  "  as  the  drivet*,  collector, 
a^nt,  and  security."*  This  is  quaintly  and  powerftdly  espress- 
ed.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  the  system  again  arise  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  but  circumstances  again  are  creating  it.  The  habits  of  tlie 
gentry  are  to  charge  their  lands  with  the  portions  of  younger 
children,  and  the  jointures  of  widows.  Many  of  the  estates  are 
encumbered  with  old  debts.  The  tithe-rent-charge,  a  portion  e£ 
the  poor-rate,  and  some  other  charges,  are  alreaoy  paid  by  the 
proprietor,  and  the  progress  of  legislation  tends  to  increase  them. 
If  tlie  landed  propnetor  be  in  the  drcumstanoes  stated<*-^if  he 
has  to  pay  a  sum  equivalent  to  what  used  to  be  called  rent  whe^i 
paid  by  the  middleman,  he  will  soon  find  it  necessaiy,  as  the 
middleman  did  of  old,  to  reside  among  his  people.  The  duties 
his  position  involves  cannot  be  executed  by  an  agent  residing  at 
a  distance — by  occasional  visits — or  by  mere  correspondence  ai)id 
interchange  of  letters.  The  proprietors  of  land  in  Ireland,  have 
for  the  last  forty  years  acted  witn  deliberate  and  most  perverse 
determination  to  efiect  the  extermination  of  a  class  in  society — 
and  the  result  is,  that  they  themselves  must  occupy  that  veiy 
position. 

In  the  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission,  we  find  it  repeat- 
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^dlystated^  that  lantl^  while  \h  tbe  hands  of  a  xaiddlemah,  has 
deteriorated — that  farms  set  to  one  man,  have  on  the  erpiration 
of  the  iease  been  found  in  thepossession  of  numbers,  and  broken 
ititd  suck  small  patches  as  "would  no  longer  support  a  family, 
xnuc&  less  affotd  anything  as  rent — and  all  this  is  imputed  to  the 
nriddlomaii's  mismanagement.  A  few  questions  more  as  to  suck 
properties  would  jjerhaps  have  produced  this  additional  fact  in  evi^- 
deiKse,  that  the  middleman  and  his  family  had  been  for  eighty  or 
ninety  years  tenants  of  the  land — ^that  they  had  paid  a  large  fine 
on  obtaining  ike  lease-^that  they  had  built,  planted,  drained,  and 
rendered  valuable  the  entire  or  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had 
received  exhausted  and  worthless; — that  where  the  lease,  on  a 
r^aewal  of  which  they  had  calculated,  was  about  to  expire,  they 
were  told  that  Ike  arrangements  of  the  landlord  were  such  as 
that  they  could  not  be  continued  as  tenants — that  he  wished  to 
have  no  gentlemen  on  kis  estates — ^tkat  the  peasant  was,  in  his 
mind,  a  better  class  of  farmer  to  encourage.  Is  it  surprising  that 
in  ikis  state  of  facts  he  should  neglect  all  interests  but  his  own  ; 
that  interest  which  his  landlord  so  entirely  disregarded  ?  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  too,  as  well  as  his  landlord,  should  detennine  that 
such  landlord  should  have  no  otherthan  his  strict  rights?  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  should  hesitate  to  keep  in  repair  for  another  houses 
which  he  had  himself  built?  We  believe  that  landlords  have 
only  themselves  to  complain  of.  They  determined  that  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  dealing  with  land  should  cease.  They  mignt  as 
well  resolve  that  grass  should  cease  to  grow.  '^  Driver,  agent, 
collector,  and  security,"  must  exist.  The  English  nobleman  who 
determioes  that  there  shall  be  no  class  intermediate  betweien  him- 
self and  the  peasant  must  be  all  himself.  There  is  a  state  of  so^ 
ckty  in  whibn  the  oflSce  of  chief  ma^strate  and  executioner  are  not 
iseparatedi  The  relations  of  life  maybe  simplified  without  being 
improved,  and  we  believe  that  the  biest  security  which  great  pro- 
prietors can  have  for  the  continuance  of  their  own  natural,  just, 
and  beneficial  position  in  society,  is  the  existence  of  the  interme- 
<tiate  classes,  which  the  tendency  of  their  whole  policy,  since  the 
wish  to  share  in  the  profits  of  war  prices  made  them  run  a  muck 
against  ike  middlemen,  has  been  to  destroy. 

TShb  Laild  Commissioners  have  recommended  some  alterations 
of  the  law  of  distress,  and  the  legislature  have,  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, ^adopted  their  recommendations.  Tke  rigkt  to  seize  grow- 
ing crops  for  anrears  of  rent  is  now  done  away.  Tke  Commis- 
isioners  m  recommending  its  abolition,  state  that  the  power  was 

fivoi' to  the  landlord  by  a  cdmparatively  recent  statute.  It  had*, 
dwever,  been  tihe  law  of  England  for  nearly  a  century  before, 
and  tio  inconveniences  appear  to  have  arisen  from  it.  In  Ird- 
Iftnd  it  often  afforded  the  only  means  of  getting  any  thing  from 


4  fra^ulent  tenant  who  chose  to  overhdldlancl  to  wfaiehliiS 
zht  had  ceased.  -  *  :  .. 

The  Commissioners  decline  to  recommend  the  aboliti<»  of  dis- 
tress generally  as  a  remedj^  but  they  burden  its  exercise  ^with  so 
many  inconveniences,  that  we  think  a  wiser  course  would  t)e 
to  abolish  it  altogether,  though,  in  it,  a  cheap^.  instant,  and 
efiectual  remedy  is  provided  for  the  landlord — ►liot  alone  by  the 
common  law  regulated  and  extended  by  statutes  in  both  king''- 
dpms,  but  by  expiress  covenants  inserted  in  every  lease.    It 
«hould  be  remembered  that  there  are  others  beside  the  landlord 
entitled  to  resort  in  this  way  to  the  land — ^that  there  are  joint- 
resses, rent  chargers,  &c.,  that  in  some  cases  such  persons  are 
given  estates  in  the  land — in  others  without  any  eistate  bein^ 
given,  there  is  provided  the  mere  power  of  distraining,     Shan 
flie  provisions  inserted  in  deeds  to  increase  the  security  have  the 
practical  effect  of  diminishing  it  ?  The  mere  rentrcharger  may  dis- 
train, it  would  seem,  without  the  necessity  of  wiy  antecedent  or 
contemporary  notice  served  on  the  occupier  of  lie  ground^  stat- 
ing the  particulars  of  his  demand,  but  if  the  deed  secforing  hifi 
rent-charge  gives  him  also  an  estate  in  the  lands,  he  is  to  be 
embarrassed  with  perplexing  formalities.    Tiie  case  in- which  the 
Commissioners  insist  on  the  notice,  is  one  in  which  the  notice 
co;xununicates  nothing  but  what  the  tenant  knows*    The  cases 
in  which  a  distress  may  be  effected  witiiout  one,  aro  those  in 
\yhich  the  communication  would  tell  him  something,  for  of  any 
dealings  between  the  rent-charger  and  his  landlordy  ne  can  other- 
wise knownothing  but  by.improbable  accident.    The  landlord's 
creditor  to  whom  a  rent-charge  has  been  given,  then,  may  at  any 
time  distrain  the  occupant  according  to  the  proposed  alteration  of 
tli^e  law,  without  any  of  the  interposed  difficulties— tibe  landkrd 
l^mself  cannot.  We  think  that  it  may  be  a  matter  <^seribus[doubt 
Tvhether  the  power  of  distraining  should  not  be  in  all  cases  taken 
away  except  in  the  collection,  of  taxes,  but  if  it  continue,  do  not 
strip  it  of  all  its  advantages.    The  evidence  given  bdScnre  the 
Commissioners  seems  to  shew  that,  to  the  tenant  it  is  of  advan- 
tage.   Look  to  Mr.  Furlong's  evidence  describing  the  manage^- 
ment  of  a  large  estate  in  the  county  of  Limerick,-^"  As  to  the 
mode  of  enforcing  rent  when  a  tenant  is  supposed  to  withhold 
his  rent  from  carelessness  or  obstinacy^  a  keeper  is  put  on  him 
at  eightpence  a-day,  which  usually  leads  to  a  settlement^  scarcely 
ever  to  a  sale."     Is  this  a  less  merciful  proceeding  than  dii'ect- 
ipg  an  attorney  to  commence  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  ar- 
rears, the  inevitable  alternative?   Which  do  the  Commissioners 
think  the  more  beneficial  course  for  both  landlord  and  tenant  t 
Eightpence  a-day  ?  or  six  and  eightpence  an-hour?     If  the  re- 
medy by  distress  is  to  continue,  leave  its  powers  unabridged ;  do 
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aot  wnder  it  ineflfective,  and  therefore  but  the  commencement^ 
instead  of  the  termination  of  strife  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

When  land  is  out  of  lease,  the  Commissioners  recommend  its 
;v^alue  being  ascertained  by  competent  persons,  and  the  rent  fix'^ 
iod  on  it  by  them.  This  has  already  been  becoming  pretty  ge^ 
Qeral  through  the  country,  on  the  better  managed  estates, 
V  The  Commissioners  propose  that  the  agent  of  property  should 
reside  on,  or  near  the  estate  he  manages.  In  their  report  they 
i^pear  to  countenance  a  statement  fr^uently  made  in  the  evi- 
dence, that  estates  cannot  be  well  managed  under  the  receivers 
cjf  the  Courts  of  Equity,  and  they  advise  facilities  to  be  given  to 
Ihe  eariy  sale  of  such  estates.  Many  of  the  estates,  however^ 
under  such  management,  are  the  property  of  minoi*s  and  lunatics, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  evil  must  continue — at  all  events,  can- 
not be  remedied  in  the  way  the  Commissioners  suggest. 
.,  A  very  important  suggestion  follows  in  their  report.  It  is 
that  estates  should,  where  possible,  be  sold  in  smaller  portions 
ibau  at  present  Many  now  employed  in  agriculture  would  be 
glad  of  such  opportunity  of  becoming  proprietors  instead  of 
tenants*  ^^  A  largier  proportion  of  the  population  than  at  present^ 
would  become  interestea  iii  the  T»*es^vation  of  peace  and  good 
<M:der,  and  thd  hope  <^  gaining  admission  into  this  class  of  srnaU 
landowners,. would  stimulate  the  renting  farmer  to  increased  es> 
49rtion  and  persevering  industry."— i?qw>r^,  pope  27. 

Agricultural  schook  are  recommended.  Through  the  country 
there  are  at  present  a  niunb^  of  local  societies  in  ccmnesion 
with  the  Soy al  Agricultural  Society.  Such  institutions  are 
likely  to  increase,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  an  a^cultural 
teacher  appointed  to  each,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit 
the  farms  on  the  estates  of  the  subscribers,  would  be  of  the  ut- 
uiofiA  benefit.  The  farmer  and  hi^  children  would  be  tJius  in- 
structed in  the  branch  of  knowledge  by  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  will  have  to  support  themselves  hereafter;  and,  as  Mr. 
Blacker  suggests,  the  education  be  given  ^^  in  the  most  econo- 
mical way,  pot  depriving  the  father  of  the  assistanoe  of  his 
chiJdr^  while  they  are  receiving  instruction."  In  all  schools 
agad-QoUsges  supported  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds^ 
such  instruction  should  be  communicated. 

The  perplexities  of  tiie  question  before  us  are  not  much  re- 
moved b V  tlie  labours  of  the  various  committees^  which  have  pre- 
sented their  I'eports  and  evidence  to  the  public  in  volumes  too 
unwieldy  for  every-day  use.  Emigration  is  recommended  by 
the  "  Cfommittee  on  Emigration"  of  1824  and  1825 ;  by  the 
Committee  "  On  the  State  of  Ireland,"  in  1832,  and  by  the 
«  Poor  Inquiry  Committee"  of  1835  and  1836.  The  Committee 
of  "  Public  Works,"  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  country  as  not 
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containing  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  labour  to  dardop  its  ^i^ 
sources,  tney  dissuade  the  State  fnom  assisting  emignitio%-  a»i 
recommend  the  application  of  the  internal  resoiuK^esofith^cdttiir 
try  to  improving  the  condition  of  its  population*  Xbe  fiiati«of 
over-population  with  respect  to  Ireland  lias  boob,  wO'l^Ekik^ 
proved,  but  the  over-population  is  not  of  eflbctive  labonrsnu  ikdy 
marria^s  have  crowded  the  land  with  the  young  and  the  hel^fess, 
the  Irisn  peasant's  house  swarms  with  chil<fcen-— his  own  f***^-"*^ 


breaks  down  early.  A  country  may  thus  be  <^fmt'peoified-r*^nMg0 
mouths  to  feed,  with  few  hands  to  labour**  Mr.  Griffilih|.irluMi 
engaged  on  public  works,  said,  the  only  difficttltjr  he  fticbid  «eii 
from  the  want  of  labourers.  This  caused  Iris  active  opieaMtiooi 
to  be  ^^  confined  to  four  months  in  the  year."  .  Duringi'lhei^M^ 
maining  part  of  the  year,  the  peasantry  find  abandan^  4)cdiM|^ 
tion  in  agricultural  employment,  ^^xhis,''  ho  gKp^f^^'Vfm  \m 
constant  experience  durmg  twelve  years  in  the  <KH^lti€9Kof»C!6r]^ 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperaiy.  ExtraordinarV)  theiisfiMa^iasj 
from  preconceived  notions,  it  laoay  appear,  the  only  appiphsniiaii 
I  entertain  of  being  able  to  cultivate  and  otherwise  ittiptty?o!fft 
large  portion  of  the  Crown  Land%  is  the  want  of  a  mifflchlit 
number  at  the  periods  requu^."t  WiUi  ssch  &et8,  4rtat«d*1M; 
such  authority,  emigration  seems  a  strange  reraedy^-^RstJIMM 
strange,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  stated  by  many  ititnesses  ef  gra^ifi^ 
t^lligence  and  experience^  that  there  •  is  na  land  in^  the  ^|(dMl 
which  could  not  oe  made  to  produce  three  times  the  <|aanti(^cf 
its  present  produce,  be  that  produce  whid;  it  may.  M^  O* Sfluky 
who  makes  this  statement,  instances  an  experiment  made  by  himnitf 
on  five  acres,  increased,  at  an  expense  of  if  120^  fyxfaktm%tsty'$bak 
lings  in  value  to  fifty  shillings  per  acre.  This  ^130  wta  jMttej- 
by  boys  of  thirteen  years  of  age^  and  oM  men^  who,  in  taAJm^t^i 
earned  from  ninepence  to  two  shiUings  acda^  >-4li€y ^aoMS  ihMS'' 
miles  to  this  work.  Mr.  Maxwell  Bbcker,  m  Us  vAid^  ^Jl^ 
from  which  we  have  before  quoted  tkron^oot,  assitmee  tile  sattiK 
facts,  and  deduces  the  impcoiant  uifarence^  tbirt  a%r  at  prtM^ 
the  labour-max^et  is  crowded  not  slone  wdth.  eottiersy  me  Itold 
no  land,  but  with  the  ooci:^rs  of  small  patches  <rf^  knd  isy 
some  four  or  five  acres — any  improh^  mode*  ef      ''^'    '^"^ 


.in  > 


^  <*Stippoke  a  man  and  hiawife/tnthafywtoiibanflyoflbteriifla^ 
two  meals  each  per  day^  this  would  be  ei^di^^mr  mstik  la  fhedreek-;  U  fMWf  - 
which,  six  shillings  per  week  wlU  Mipply  terett/jf-^  penoc^  yrhkk  xafit$  4M,*Vrip 
lodging,  washing,  fuel,  and  clothing.    How  i9  this  to  he  aoeompll9hed  !    X^  *!m 
is  above  the  usual  rate  of  wages.*'— JTommK  Bkuhr^  Btpofi  di  tolXilmpro^imm 
Society  f<yr  Ireland,  \%i6,  "* 

t  Parliamentary  Papers  for  18S4.  No.  17S,  qtuft^d  by  Ifjr.  DowdftO*  fMie*^fta 
officers  of  the  Devon  Land-CommiB»oa>  in  some  viiliMible  papen  eb  Ae  itatMes  of  ■ 
Irish  Agriculture.         :  -   - 
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yMch  eives  ftill  eiitt|)loyment  to  the  former  on  their  own  lan4, 
wotild  leave  the  cottier  labourer  without  their  competition  for 
such  work  as  might  offer,  and  would  necessarily  increase  the 
fTBf^  of  the  latter  and  the  comforts  of  both. 
-  We  are  more  satisfied  of  ai>  improved  agriculture  giving  in- 
creased productiveness  to  good  soils,  than  we  have  any  great 
expectation  of  a  remunerative  reclamation  of  bog  or  waste 
land.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  it  adverted  to  any  where 
but  ih  Mr*  Smith  O'Brien's  letters,  that  these  waste  lands, 
as  they  are  called,  are  at  this  moment  productive.  They  are 
pasturages  of  great  extent  and  value,  and  no  amount  of  ex- 
penditure can  do  much  more  with  them  than  is  done  at  present. 
in  particular  localities,  something  maybe  done  at  an  expendi- 
ture greater  than  the  fee-simple  of  tlie  best  land  in  the  island. 
It  may  be  even  desirable  to  make  the  attempt  as  a  grep-t  Grovern- 
ment  work,  with  the  previous  knowledge  that  its  chief  advantage 
is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  climate,  but  the 
ctocumeats  which  the  Commissioners  have  published,  iaaid,  above 
all,  Mx.  Grifiith's  most  valuable  report,  have  satisfied  ua  that  it 
is  delusive  to  expect  much  fi'om  the  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
ctdtivaticm.  We  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  have  the  Board 
of  Worics  diverted  fix)m  works  of  imdoubted  utility,  such 
as  opening  up  roads  through  wild  and  neglected  parts  of  the 
eosttBttfj  and  rendering  rivers  navigable,  aiding  and  antici- 
pafing  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Of  the 
public  works  undertaken  before  the  present  disastrous  and 
we  trust,  exceptional  year,  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Poorof  Ireland  in  1830,  have  expressed  the  following  high  and  just 
eulogium.  "  The  effects  produced  by  these  public  works  appear 
to  have  been  extended  cultivation,  improved  habits  of  industry, 
a  better  administration  of  justice,  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
and  industry  in  disturbed  districts,  a  domestic  colonization,  and 
a  p(H>ulatioti:iaexcefi8  in  certain  ^stricts,  a  diminution  of  illicit 
distillation,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  of  revenue." 
'  The  class  in  Ireland  on  whom  distress  chiefly  falls  is  the  low- 
est. One  of  the  witnesses,  who  appears  to  Imow  the  country 
well)  tells  us,  when  mentioning  the  extraordinary  sums  often  paid 
for  the  loan  of  money,  (£1  for  the  use  of  £3  for  a  month,)  adds : 
*  The  poorer  the  individual,  the  more  he  has  to  pay.  Every  class 
^piiesses  that  below  it  till  you  come  to  the  most  wretched. 
Paupers  let  to  a  class  below  them  from  week  to  week,  and  prap- 
tise  on  thoir  inferiors  every  exaction  that  has  been  practised  on 
thfiMu'^.  .In. this  there,  is  much  truth,  but  the  evil  is.  rather  one 
of  cjveiainstances  tliat  individuals  cannot  in  general  connect  or  ma- 
terially control,  than  arising  from  deliberate  purpose.  The  con- 
jibcfie  system,  as  it  is  called,  so  long  as  it  is  the  labourer's  mo  Je  of  sup- 


plying  himself  with  fobd;  if^  ohe  l^aicii^  «tf -^dit^dii^ye^ 
a^ibnltural  labourer,  when  be  do^  nbt  hitdfiSf  hdd  hixij^'Kiiaivft 
jyatch  of  ground  from  soiue  farmer^  iii  whi^h  ft)  filiow^Iiis^jTeatf^fiu&Rfp 
of  potatoes.     These  are  most  freqtientiy  pirid  for  1^  h&Ikbraiang 
for  the  farmer  from  whom  lie  has  the  potaito  gfdimdi  ^The^hbmer 
dfteii  supplies  the  mailure,  and  as  the  fleld^^ftfteof'ifddgwfdft^MR^ 
nured  for  potatoes,  will  in  the  next  year  yield  a  ci^  oiwtm^im 
bargain  often  is  to  have  the  potatoes  free,  as  the  pi^ec^f  hisonal- 
riure.    The  potatoes  are  a  precari^ras  crdp,  and  th^failtutuii 
absolute  ruin  to  the  labourer.    The  increased  d^andibir^lstbat 
will  probably  soon  have  the  effect  of  putting  ttn -aid  to  tUbsiodif 
of  dealing,  and  this,  together  with  the  potato 'rob'of'theiliiisf 'two 
years,  will  prevent  the  farmer  from  allowing  thekboixnip  td  spfou* 
late  on  so  precarious  a  crop,  even  if  he  were '  hiiiEi^lf  Imfit^dtiil 
enough  to  risk  such  a  venture.  Higher  wage6^--moRey^aytni$iDtt^^ 
better  food,  and  the  substitution  of  piec6-w6Fk  fbr  tbetHnys^ 
day  Wages,  all  of  which  are  introduced  by  the  emploj^iH^W/ibi 
labourer  on  public  works,  will  soon  remdve  mmf  i3{:AB^m^ , 
of  tlie  old  system.    The  con-acre  laboturer  will  (ie&^'-to  be  «ilj^((t' 
farmer — will  allow  others  to  sow  the  fields  wiA^oiiiMrf«^4H^# 
may  be,  the  potato,  and  ^t11  be  able  tb  paitihase  "inth  iD<Hle^ 
fair  share  of  such  food  as  his  earnings  may  aSSoirij  with  aoVaii^ 
tage  to  all,  but  most  of  all  to  himselfi  '  -^  • '   >-? 

There  is  nothing  more  sad,  in  the  evidence  x^oliected  by  ths 
Poor  Inquiry  Commission  of  1836,  than  the  statement  everf^ 
where  repeated  of  early  marriages,  (bdys  ^f  17,  fatlKts ;  'gisi| 
of  the  same  age  with  two  or  three  children^)  being 'catssed 
by  a  feeling  of  utter  recklessness.  They  could  ii6t^.  th^^ 
thought,  be'  worse  off  than  they  were.  The  Gommktis^ikn 
shrink  from  this  subject,  which,  perhaps,  was  not'^within^  UM 
proper  range  of  their  duties.  They  siiggetrt  iky^'j^fi^^0£ 
em])owering  magistrates  to  punish  the  farmer  firom.whimi  tk^ 
hold  their  houses,  by  fine,  if  he  does  not  keep  his  eabiU'via 
proper  repair.  We  fear  all  such  regulations  would  be  in-  jMna^lleiB 
nugatory.  The  cabin  of  the  labouring  peasant  is  ordiiaariiy  ^ut 
together  by  himself.  If  you  compel  him  to  live  in  a  better: 'houlf^ 
arrange  it  as  you  will,  it  must  be  at  his  own  expense.  Tb'{>iuiish 
the  farmer  on  whose  ground  he  erects  his  wigwam,  will  Mt  f^ 
far  to  humanize  him.  Any  remedy  such  as  is  suggested,  far  febm 
serving  the  cottier  labourer,  would  be  sure  to  be  eiia<!lted'-tM$a|d; 
from  him.  Suggestions  have  been  made  whidi  deserve  ccmaiiknh 
tion,  whether  it  would  not  be  in  the  landlord's  poweri^wiieft 
selling  a  farm,  to  fix  conditions  as  to  the  labourers'  hoiiseSi  wJ^kili, 
might  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  £Eurmer's  power  over  luvu 
Mr.  Locke  of  Newcastle,  in  some  able  psyers  printed  by  f hiB 
Land  Commissioners,  advocates  a  plan  of  this  kind.    The  kooMft 
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necessary  for  farm  labourers  to  be  held  direct  from  the  landlord 
by  the  labourer.  If  we  understand  him  ri^tly,  he  would  have 
with  each  labourer's  house  his  own  small  plot  of  tillage  ground, 
and  thus,  we  fear,  make  the  cottier  a  small  farmer.  We  think 
it  would  be  better  not,  for  the  labourer's  condition  cannot  be 
essentially  improved  till  he  ceases  to  have  land  of  his  own. 

Our  task  of  analysis  and  review  is  now  completed.  It  is  upon 
a  fall  and  accurate  knowledge  of  things  as  they  have  been,  and 
as  they  now  are  in  Ireland,  that  any  new  legislation  affecting  the 
tenure  of  land  in  that  country  can  alone  be  fittingly  and  prosper- 
ously founded.  What  specific  measures  of  this  kind  should  be 
adopted  we  shall  not  now  discuss.  There  is  one  such,  however, 
which  we  would  venture  to  recommend — the  getting  rid  instant- 
ly of  most,  if  not  all  of  our  Irish  entails.  It  would  assist  in  pre- 
serving in  the  same  family  some  part  of  many  properties,  by 
letting  other  parts  of  them  be  sold.  It  would  throw  land  into 
the  market  in  a  way  the  most  advantageous  both  to  the  buyer 
and  to  the  seller.  It  would  at  once  annihilate  all  the  anomalies 
6f  rundale  and  tenant's  right,  and  the  sale  of  one  man's  good- 
will in  another  man*s  property.  It  would  rescue  large  tracts  of 
land  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  the  power,  though 
they  had  all  the  will,  to  render  them  more  productive.  And  it 
would  be  as  great  a  relief  to  many  of  the  burdened  proprietors 
themselves,  as  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  would  be  sum- 
moned thereby  to  the  new  efforts  of  a  more  aspiring  husbandry. 
Head-landlords,  and  middle-men  and  tails-men  there  still  would 
be,  but  these  distinctions  would  be  as  indifferent  to  the  peace  of 
surrounding  society  as  the  varieties  of  colour  in  "  the  grass  that 
is  green  and  the  rose  that  is  red  f — ^whilst  white-feet  and  black- 
feet,  and  white-boys  and  ni^t-boys,  and  Captain  Starlight  and 
hife  merry-men  all  should  vanish— to  be  seen  no  more  but  in  the 
pictures  of  romance. 

We  have  avoided,  as  lying  outside  of  our  design,  all  reference 
to  that  frightful  calauiity  which,  in  the  speed  and  in  the  extent 
and  in  the  awfulness  of  its  descent  upon  us,  has  outstripped  the 
anticipations  of  the  wisest,  and  the  alarms  of  the  most  fearful. 
More  than  two  millions  of  our  people  have  been  left  without  their 
daily  bread,  and  disease  and  death  are  already  at  work  among  the 
famishing  multitudes.  Our  poor-houses  have  been  converted 
into  hospitals,  daily  besieged  by  crowds  of  the  lean  and  hungry, 
"who  scarce  have  strength  left  to  stagger  up  to  their  doors  and 
dry  out  for  adijiission;  And  hundreds  nave  already  been  borne 
out  of  them  to  untimely,  burial.  Our  church-yards  have  seen 
strange  yawning  graves  of  unusual  widthj  into  which  uncof- 
fined  Dooies  have  been  fluiig.  In  districts  more  remote,  graves 
dug   in  hovel-floors   have  supplied  the    only  covering  which 
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the  livid  corpses  have  gotten,  famine-bred  jibbering  idiotoriF 
now  in  hollow  laujg^hter,  and  now  in  dolefol  nowlii^  hoUii^ 
beside  them  unhallowed  wake — ^whilst  far  awjay.  w^ng  .^m 
lonely  hills^  men  are  lying  out  to  rot  in  the  same  placea  wkfQPi 
they  lay  down  to  die.*  Uome  with  what  speed  it  llmjr•tr^l^iQJ| 
what  help  it  can — to  thousands  we  fear  that  a  generona  diaiiiy  ^iijU 
oome  all  too  late.  We  do  not  in  the  least  ^ustrost  that  chaE^y« 
If  there  be  thousands  of  sufferers,  there  are  huIUqiis  f£  Vfxoft^ 
thisers  around  them  asking  eagerly  what  thejr  aire  to  ^  »w.  hm 
they  are  to  do  it.  Nor  do  we  distrust  at  aUthe  f^yemfqe^of 
the  country.  What  its  measure  may  be  for  meeting  ihil  luvfJUl 
emergency  (though  they  may  already  have  beea  made  pii^^Q. 
whilst  we  pen  these  lines)  we  have  no  meana  of  giiti9iiifil^||& 
Prompt,  and  la^e,  and  energetic  they  must  be  if  they.W)  tp  m 
of  any  avail.  That  it  may  be  encoun^ed|  howeyer^  to.  meat 
the  emergency  as  it  should  be  met,  Goyernment  ihoiila.lM^ 
made  to  feel  that  a  generous  and  unsnspicioua  coi]^fmpe..i|i 
reposed  in  it.  Most  certainly  we  should  nai  be  di^Kised  to  ^ViH^ 
rot  with  the  mode  and  form  of  what  may  be  proposed^  ]£  ift  Iti 
exeeution  it  give  promise  of  success*  Bestnunta  wbidh^  iia.Qvdi?» 
nary  circumstances  it  were  rk^ht  that  our  QoYwaxaeat  AoM 
observe,  it  were  wrong  that  it  here  should  be  hampeied  by.!  A 
course  which,  in  common  times^  we  might  feel  disposed  td  ooih 
demn  as  illegitimate  or  arbitrary,  or  even  tyrannical,  wa  aboutd 
be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in,  perhaps  even  to  appbud.  It  tiail 
already,  as  we  think,  acted  rightly  in  forbearing  .to  enter  th^ 
food  market  as  a  rival  purchaser  mth  the  mercbanty-^iii  refiuH. 
ing  to  interfere  with  the  ordinaiy  operaticm  of  those  lawf  by 
which  the  price  of  food  is  regulated.  Bat  if  it  ia  ta  dp  ae^vice^ 
able  work  for  Ireland  in  this  great  crisis,  it  may  hai^tQ  do  thingpi 
apparently  more  violent — ^trenching  more  upoa  priyatjj  TJjghta.jhMt 

■  ■  ■  ,      ■  ,..  -  .        ,  I     i„i  ,    .nwM  mw  m jry  '  ' 

*  Oppressed  as  we  are  by  a  recollection  of  the  man j  etimetk  in  vlM^  ii)MJt  kaa 
been*  so  often  and  so  well  called  *  the  vile  jnstiee  of  revflBgo^  < 
yet  cannot  hesitate  [to  express  our  Aill  oononnrenee  vntii  the  < 
state  their  "  strong  sense  of  the  patient  endunmce  which  the  lab 
generally  exhibited  under  sufTenngs  greats  tiian  the  people  ef  ai^ 
in  Europe  have  had  to  sustain," — greater  prif  atlena^  greaiter  anMnngf  tiMB  llw 
Commis8ionei*s  witnessed  hare  been  since  expen^Med>m4  elM  the  pame  ^4iBinil|k| 
patience  has  for  the  most  part  continued  to  dis^niish  ^em  ;  a  thcnqnnd  prooqi 
of  this  are  before  us — we  select  one  :  The  Rector  or*  wild  distriet  n#ar  Dfaim  In 
the  county  of  Kerry,  after  stating  his  belief  that  more  than  ImMik^pmkimm  eC 
the  place  will  perish  unless  relieved  by  the  GKivemment^  addSy '  I  gieaibr  liear  thia 
land  here  wUl  be  desolate  next  year.  The  poor  peoj^  here  bear  fmear  witmy  with 
the  greatest  patience.  A  short  time  since,  when  thxrW-fiTe  tona  of  meaH' v^ve  kai* 
ed  on  the  quay,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  two  hundxed  aaeks  of  H  09t  for  ^  miA^ 
and  although  the  whole  population  was  in  the  greateel  wanl^  a(4  a  foimm  came 
near  it,  though  it  could  have  been  all  carried  away.  Thev  know  we  are  doiM  oar 
best  for  ihem,"— Extracts  from  (hrrtspondence  pMiiked  Iff  ike  Cfntrwi  Ediff  Com- 
mittee by  the  Society  of  Friends^  p.  119. 
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even  such  a  course  would  have  involved.  More,  evidently,  must 
be  done  than  to  convey  immediate  supplies  of  food  to  the  perish- 
ing. Legislation  on  a  large  scale — ^legislation  summary  and  strin- 
gent— legislation  aflfecting  deeply  and  extensively  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty may  be  called  for  and  absolutely  required.  The  Irish  proprie- 
torsj^  we  observe,  have  already  joined  in  an  alliance — an  alliance 
new  to  their  country,  and  most  auspicious  in  the  circumstance 
that  all  party  distinctions  have  been  forgotten  and  set  aside. 
And  if  it  shall  appear,  as  we  trust  it  shall,  that  the  great  ani- 
mating impulse  leading  on  to  that  alliance  has  been  a  high  and 
patriotic  design,  not  merely  instantly  to  relieve  the  suffering,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  the  singular  occasion  Divine  Providence 
has  supplied  them  with  for  promoting  the  material,  social,  and 
moral  amelioration  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  community—- 
then,  by  that  strength  which  such  a  large  compact  parUamentary 
phalanx  can  command  and  can  employ,  great  things  for  their 
CQuntry  may  be  done  by  them ;  ana  to  her  own  sons  may  that 
country  owe  the  greatest  service  which  has  ever  yet  been  ren- 
dered to  her  !*  But,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  protection  of  their 
own  private  interests  has  been  weighing  more  with  them  than  a 
r^am  to  the  general  good,  and  if  they  shall  at  all  attempt  to 
irse  that  new  power  whicJi  this  new  union  gives  to  them,  either 
to  dictate  to  tne  Minister,  or  to  thwart  any  right  measure  of  the 
GK)vemment — ^then  should  we  be  prepared  for  it,  that  party 
distinctions  should  be  forgotten  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
and  that  all  true  and  intelligent  well-wishers  for  Ireland's  good 
shall  co-(^rate  in  the  carrying  through  of  some  large  and 
wholesome  legislative  enactments,  whereby,  whilst  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors  were  sufficiently  regarded,  security  should  be 
taken  tnat  the  duties  connected  with  these  rights  should  be 
henceforth  efficiently  discharged.  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded, 
tHU  tempt  England  (and  it  is  to  England  that  Ireland  now  must 
look)  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  or  falter  or  turn,  by  a  single  step, 
aside  from  going  forth  to  pluck  so  many  of  her  starving  subjects 
from  the  jaws  of  death  ;  but  we  shall  not  blame  her,  if  she  take 
all  due  care  that  her  bounty  be  so  administered  as  to  convoy 
other  and  future  and  permanent  benefits  to  those  whom  she 
presently  delivers ;  and  our  hope  and  prayer  is,  tliat  she  may 
find  out  a  way,  in  this  the  hour  of  Ireland's  greatest  weakness, 
by  some  new  and  kindly  treatment,  to  nurture  her  into  a  new 

and  abiding  strength. 

■•   •       ■    .      •     .       * , 

*  **  What  should  hinder  us,"  said  Berkeley  in  1735,  to  his  brother  Irishmen, 
**  from  exerting  ourselves,  using  our  hands  and  brains — doinp;  something  or  other — 
mail,  woman,  and  child,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  God's  earth  f*  The  same 
^(nestion  might  well  hare  been  asked  every  year  since.  Shall  this  year  see  it  ans- 
wered! 
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Anglo-Normans,  the  — bondage  in  which 
they  held  the  Saxons,  432  — battle  of 
Hastings,  436,  437 — confiscation,  and 
robberies  committed  by  them,  438,  43*) — 
dishonest  beharioiir  of  the  Norman  go- 
vcimment,  443 —the  Pope  sends  three 
legates  to  Normanize  the  Church,  444 — 
Lanfranc  is  elected  primate,  445 — ^justice 
of  Guimond,  a  Norman  monk,  to  the 
Saxons,  446;— the  Norman  nobility,' 463, 
— absolutism  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
'  and  Elizabeth,  464 — origin  of  Magna 
Cfaarta,  465— origin  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  465,  466 — ^triumph  of  the 
English  language  over  Norman  French, 
467,  468— revival  of  Latin  in  England 
after  tlie  Conquest,  469 — our  present 
languago  a  mixture  of  Norman  and  Saxon, 
470,  471 — ^manners  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, 471,472. 

Anglo-Saxon  Church — was  fashioned  after 
the  Roman  model,  10 — manner  of  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  10,  11 — in- 
dulgences, 11 — decline  of  religion  during 
tlie  Danish  invasnons,  12 — the  Anglo- 
Norman  essentially  the  sanie  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  13  —  Lanfranc's 
treatment  of  Saxon  bishops,  14 — support 
of  tlie  clergy,  20— a  portion  of  the  tithes 
intended  for  the  poor,  21 — ^patroua^,  22. 

Arago,  M.,  his  Eloge  on  Watt,  476. 

Astronomy,  Revelations  of, — ^ignorance  for- 
meriy  styled  the  mother  of  devotion,  now 
Science  is  tho  handmaid  of  religion,  206- 
208 — imperfect  reliance  on  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  science,  209,  210 — contents 
of  "  Cycle  of  celestial  objects,"  by  Cap- 
tain Smith,  21 1— Dr.  Nicholl's  work  «  on 
some  important  points  relating  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world,"  21 1,212— the  Sun,  212 
—Mercury,  Venus,  213,  214— the  Earth, 

I  214,  215 — Mars  and  the  five  smaller 
planets,  216,  217 — Jupiter,  217 — Saturn, 
Uranus,  218,  219 — discovery  of  a  new 
planet  in  1846,219-222— ootnets,  225-291. 


— ^measures  of  celestial  magnitudes  and 
distances,  231,  232— number  of  visible 
stars,  232 — doable  and  coloured  "ctirs, 
233-239— nebular  hypothesis^  239-240— 
inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  structure,  and 
object  of  our  own  system,  '241-^probable 
analogy  between  our  own  and. 'Other 
worlds,  242,  24  S— coral  roeks  a^d  islands 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  ^44- 
246 — islands  rising  and  subsiding  Itt  'dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  0|cean,  and  rescttts  de- 
duced therefrom,  246-248 — arrangement 
of  the  different  geological  formations,  250 
— systems  of  mountain  chains  according 
to  their  age,  250-254 — ^hnmensity  of  the 
universe  and  littleness  of  man,  254t255. 
Augustine — has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
apostle  of  England,  6— his  ambition,  «nd 
charges  agai^ist  the  Britons,  8.       ^  ' 

B. 

Ballads,  Book  of  Scottish,  hj  Alexatider 
Whitelaw,  25. 

Barbour,  John — ^popularity  of  his  work,  130 
•L-extracts  from  his  writings,  131-1 34, 

Beoket,  Thomas  4, — his  education^  and-^Kmu- 
larity  witb  the  Norman  barons,  456, 45?r 
— he  is  created  archbishop  by  Henry,  458, 
459 — his  banishment  and  death,  460, 462. 

Blagden,  Dr., — letter  from,  on  the  eomposi-! 
tion  of  water,  485,  486 — appointed. se- 
cretary of  the  Royal  Society,  504.    . 

Britain, — Review  of  the  destiny  of,  16, 17. 

Britons, — their  estimation  of  the  Saxons,  5 
— their ,  friendship  with  the  Soots,  -7 — ; 
difference  with  the  Normans  regarding 
the  tonsure,  9. 

Brougham,  Lord, — ogives  Watt  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
479. 

C. 

Carlyle,  Thomts, — ^his  iidmiration  of  the  lof- 
ty intellects  of  Germany,  325-328^ 

Cavendish,  Mr., — Mr.  Harcourt  and[  Dr. 
WheweU  Msign  to  him  the  merit  of  the 
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discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
476,  4«i2 — his  ungenerous  conduct  to- 
wards Watt,  505. 

Chiistian  Education, — its  effects  in  raising 
the  standard  of  comfort  and  enjoj^ment 
among  the  people,  114. 

Christianity, — introduction  of  into  Britain, 
1 — it  is  modified  by  the  character,  insti- 
tutions, and  situation  of  its  professors, 
17-19. 

Collection  of  Songs  and  Ballads  relative  to 

^  the  London  apprentices  and  trades,  &c., 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 11^  Eliza- 
beth, and  James  I.,  edited  by  Charles 
Mackay,  Esq.,  for  the  Percy  Society,  25. 

Collection  of  Old  Ballads  anteiior  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  edited  by  J.  Payne 
Collier,  Esq.,  for  the  Percy  Society,  26. 

CoUier,  J.  P^  ^  CoUectioii  of  Old  Ballads, 

Pou^in,  M.-4iis  strtcturea  on  the  pi^ilosopby 
of  Kant,  297— direct  apperception  of  the 
Greatw,  299-^i8   Ca]rt€iuanwni,  301— 

,  his  eoatroveijsy  with  Sir  W*  Hamilton, 
304. 

^Sowley,  Abraham — the  idol  of  the  age  m 

.  which  he  lived,  365>~immonUity  •f  the 

.  poets  of  his  age,  366 -^  King  Charles 

.  iPa.  opinion  of  him,  3|[>7-<--F]atman's 
panegyrics  on  Cowley,  368,  369_his  first 

,  Yohune (^poetry, 370— poems  writtan  on 
life  dsath,  371^73.^ohDS(^n  chwses  him 
Amongst  the  metaphysical  poets  of  the 
.17^  century,  374-— Addison's  criticism 

.c  wk  Cowley's  wit,  375,  376— the  story  of 
i  AgUiiB,  377,  d78_Cawiey'a  love  of  re- 
tirement, 879-383^  different  editions  of 
liis  works,  383,  384 — ^his  elegiac  poems, 
385— his  Plantarium,  386-389— transht- 

.  tiooa  of  Ilia  poems,  389,  390.-.lus  melan* 
choly  turn  of  mind,  392,  393 — unpopular- 

.  ity  of  his  Ode  on  Brutus,  393,  394— his 
object  in  writing  Davideis,  398,  399^ 
general  view  of  Oawley's  merits  as  a  poet, 
999,  400. 

Critics,  59-61,  67. 

D. 
Devon  Commission,  the,  509. 
Dubufe's  picture  of  Adam  and  Evejf—cha- 
picter  of,  406,  note. 

E. 

Edward  I. — Alexander  III.  does  homage  to 
him,  123,  124 — his  opj^ssiou  of  the 
8cots,125,I26. 

i^gland — Thierry's  view  of  tlie  state  of, 
after  the  Conquest,  449,  450. 

Engraving, — diilerent  branches  of  the  art, 
142  —  its  antiquitj',  142-144  —  playing 
cards,  145— old  print  discovered  at  Ma- 
lines,  146,  147 — descriptions  of  various 
M.  prints^  147, 155 — Italian  engravers, 
156, 161  — Gemum  and  Dutdi  schools, 
161-165 — ^progress  of  the  art  in  France, 

[  165, 166— English  engravers,  166, 167— 


lithography,  167,  168— caricatures,  168, 
169. 
Etty's  Pictures,  403. 

G. 
Gwee^ore,  Facts  from,  509. 

H. 
Harvey's  pictures,  418. 
Henry  II., — his  interview  with  Philip  of 

France,  and  account  of  his  deathbed,  454- 

456. 
Herbert,  George,— stanzas  by,  424. 
Humboldt,  Baron, — want  of  all  refen^ice  to 

the  Creator  in  his  Kosmos,  317. 


lona.  Monks  of,  7. 

Ireland,  the  Devon  Commission,  Lord 
George  Hill'a  facta^lrom  Gweedore^ — Jh[* 
fioulties  presented  by  the  copditioa  of  Ire- 
land, 509.--evi]s  of  its  position  \a  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  be  traced  to  the  un- 
healed dissensions  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  510 — effects  of  two  conflicting 
nations  on  the  same  soil,  511 — evils  c^ 
two  codes  of  laws,  512— ^vils  of  dividing 
the  unconquered  territory  among  the 
aettlevs,  513*-iUustvation  of  this  in  the 
story  of  lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  51 4.-^ 
the  statute  of  Kilkemiy,  i5.!— its  object  to 
roG(t  the  Irish  ohiellains  out  of  the  oomn- 
tiy,  t5.— Elizabeth  fl^ves  grants  of  the  lapd 
fcifeited  by  DesHWNid,  516 — penal  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  517— -the 
evil  of  lands  being  held  in  common,  518, 
or  h^  in  patches  in  different  plapos,  ai 
at  Gweedore,  523?— description  of  Gwee- 
dore,  526 — the  rundale  system,  528— ac- 
Qouut  of  Irelaad  in  1599,  very  like  it9 
present  state,  532 — improvement  in  lea- 
ses, 534 — ^feeling  against  middlemen  ran 
too  high,  535— tlie  few  of  dwtress,  539— 
agricultural  sehoofe  recommended  540 — 
is  Ireland  overpeopled  1  541 — the  lowest 
class  suffers  most  front  distress,  543— 
crime  increased  in  times  of  public  excite- 
meBt,544.-..general  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  546-54^— advantage  aS  abolish- 
ing UiQ  few  of  entail  in  small  properties, 
549. 

Italy, — dissatisfaction  of  its  inliabitants  with 
their  government,  and  call  to  Engfend-to 
make  exertions  in  their  behali^  170-172 
— oppressions  to  which  tlie  Italians  are 
subject,  173-175 — codes  of  laws  for  the 
different  states,  175, 176 — French  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  176-178— effects  of  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  178,  179 — injustice  and  o^ 
pression  of  the  present  governments  m 
Italy,  1 79, 1 80 — education  in  the  Austrian 
schools,  181-185 — character  of  the  ICing 
of  Sardinia,  185, 186— the  Papal  govern- 
ment, 189-197— extracts  from  Azeglio's 
work  about  the  Papal  States,  197-201— 
substance  of  the  manii^to  from  the  exiles 
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ftt  Rrmhriy  2<y2-^8«cce86ioii  of  Pope  IX. 
to  the  Papal  chair,  203 — despotic  power 
of  the  Pope,  203-205. 

Kant,  Immanuel, — leading  principle  of  his 
philosophy,  285,  286 — his  pyrrhonism, 
286,  287 — effect  of  the  eontemplation  of 
space  and  time  upon  his  mind,  307 — ^he 
draws  a  lesson  from  the  dove,  308. 

Kitto,  Dr., — his  account  oi  the  day  on  whi(^ 

he  became  deaf,  S35-887 his  advantage 

over  the  deaf-bora,  in  having  become  ac> 
quainted  with  language  before  he  lest  his 
hearing,  331,  332,  S^r—hk)  dismdinatkm 

^  to  speak^  389. 


Lanfrauc,  his  treatment  of  Saxon  bishops, 
]  4 — is  elected  primate,  445. 

Landor,  Mr.  Walter  Savage,  8nperi<»*itj  of 
his  prose  to  his  poetical  wcvks,  63 — style 
of  his  writings,  64-66 — his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  literature,  68 — ^his  religious  opi- 
nions, 71-75~4iis  aphoristic  style,  75-77 
—variety  of  imagery,  77-79i_purity  of  his 
English,  79-81  .-extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings, 83,  87. 

Liberty^  the  study  of,  intimately  eonneeted 
with  the  study  of  history,  431. 

Lingard,  Dr., — characteristics  of  his  work, 
3 — ^bias  in  favour  of  the  Saxons,  3,  4 — 
i^)eak8  of  the  evil  of  the  connexion  of 
(yhureh  and  State,  23 — aseribes  to  various 
causM  the  endowments  which  Dr.  Hook 
claims  for  the  Church  of  England^  24. 

M. 

Modena,  the  Duke  of,  186,  187— his  illi- 
benilism,  1 88,  189 — his  influence  with  the 
Papal  Government,  190,  192— edict  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1882, 194,  195— his  un- 
just condemnation  of  Rieci,  195. 

Modern  painters,  character  of  the  work,  401 
—it  has  not  been  appreciated,  402 — notice 
of  the  purchase  of  Etty's  thiree  pictures  in 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  403 — the 
author's  definition  of  greatness  in  art,  404 
— ^the  greatest  picture  is  thai  which  con- 
veys the  greatest  number  of  ideas  to  the 
mind,  4of— ideas  of  imitation  are  the  low- 
est source  of  pleasure  from  art,  406 —cri- 
ticism on  Dubufe's  pictures  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  406,  no««— ideas  of  truth,  407— ideas 
of  beauty,  408— ideas  of  relation,  t&. — 
sketches  often  ^ve  greater  sensation  of 
power  than  fimshed  works,  reasons  of 
this,  4 1<K=— Turner's  pictures,  Palestrina, 
410 — the  slave  ship,  411 — ^truthfulness  of 
his  pictures,  412 — description  of  the  sky, 
414 — advice  to  young  artists,  415 — one  of 
Turner's  sketches  in  his  Liber  Stndiorum, 
417— Mr.  Harvey's  Glen  of  the  Enterkin, 
418— sketch  by  David  Hill,  41 8— imagi- 
nation the  master  power  in  the  painter, 
419 — instance  of  the  imaginative  faculty 


in  a  passage  in  ^  Much  ado  about  No- 
thing,'* 420 — on  a  theory  of  beauty,  422 — 
on  the  repose  of  the  divine  character,  and 
man's  longing  after  rest,  423 — stansaas  of 
George  Herbert,  424 — description  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto,  425 — farther 
character  of  the  work,  its  faults  and  beau" 
ties,  426-430. 

Monks  early  English — suspiokm  of  the  truth 
of  their  records,  121,  122. 

Morell's  Modern  Philosophy — difference  bo- 
tween  the  speculative  philosophy  of  Bri- 
tain and  that  of  Germany,  271,  272^Mr. 
Morell's  aversion  to  introduce  rel^ious 
opinions  into  his  work,  272,  273 — ^Leib- 
nita,  Dr*  Brown,  and  l>r,  Reid,  on  the 
sd^iee  of  mind,  273^  274— eomparison  of 
abstruse  learning  to  Achilles'  speMr,  275, 
276 — Mr.  Morell  on  die  mental  philoso- 
phy, 276-278 — different  metaphysical  for- 
mulas from  Aristotle  downwards,  278, 279 
— Dr.  Reid's  **  common  sense"  philoeo- 
phy,  and  similarity  oi  many  of  his  views 
to  those  of  Kant,  280.285-4>hilo8oi^7  of 
Kant,  285-290 — reason  and  consciousness. 
291,  292— extracts  from  Morell,  292-294 
— differmi  opinions  regarding  the  Scot- 
tish philosophers,  295,  296— Ooosin's 
strictures  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  297 
— direct  process  of  the  mind  anterior  to 
the  reflex,  297-299— Cousin  and  Morell 
on  spcmtaneous  apperception,  800 — Ohr- 
tesianism  of  Morell,  901— difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Reid's  and  M.  Cousin^s  views 
of  consciousness,  301,  302 — Dr.  ThonMS 
Brown,  303 — ^Mr.  Morell  <m  the  eontro- 
versy  between  Sir  William  Hamilton  md 
Cousin,  304,  305 — s^ad  of  the  German 
philosophy  amongst  Englishmen,  306, 307 
— oppodte  effects  of  the  contemi^atioii  of 
space  and  time  on  Kant  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark,  307 — Kant  draws  a  lesson  from  tiie 
dove,  308 — Sdielling's  abeui*d  system  of 
phikwophy,  309,  310— natural  thedogy, 
311-316 — absence  of  religion  in  Hum- 
boldt's Kosmos,  317— Mr.  Mor^r«  theo- 
logy, 319-321 — his  argument  on  liberty 
and  necessity,  321,  322 — the  philoeq>hy 
of  Germany,  322-325- Mr.  Carlyle's  ad- 
miration of  tiie  German  philosophers,  925- 
328>-aims  and  objects  of  the  Korth  Bri- 
tish Review,  329-331. 

N. 

Natural  Theology,  —  supremacy  of  eon- 
science,  311,  312.:-argument  for  a  Ged, 
312,  315  —natural  theology  is  ttot  the 
basis  of  airistianity,  320. 

Nicholl,  Dr.,  his  work,  •<  On  some  important 
points  relating  to  the  System  of  the 
World,"  211,  212. 

North  British  Review, — its  aims  and  objects, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  Ma- 
ducted,  329,  33h 
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